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. every perſon muſt juſtly think himſelf at liberty to form an my 


nion where the public attention is ſolicited, we here preſume to 


| Mer an addreſs, judging it highly reaſonable that the world ſhould re- 


eeive ſome account of our pretenſions reſpecting the preſent deſign. 


Mature deliberation has prompted us to exhibit a New Monthly 
Publication (the only one ever attempted in this county) under the title 


The YORKSHIRE MAGAZINE. In other parts of the, king- 


dom there are already numerous periodical compilations of this nature. 
The excellence of theſe it is not our purpoſe to diſpute. Our humble hopes 
aſpire only to advance our own merit, without depreciating that of our 


competitors Our happineſs twill conſiſt more in obtaining the public ap- 
Probation to our own. Repoſitory, than in withdrawing that Wee EY 
which our predeceſſors have already engaged. abe Jug 


- The HISTORY of this extenſrve county is naturally an obje of nk 


duce a diſplay of its Antiquities, and under this head we Propoſe to pre- 
ſent the public with a ſelettion from the numerous fine rums with which 
it abounds. Thy ſcenes of great tranſaftions ſhall be pointed out, and, 
where neceſſary, deſcribed; and ſuch eminent charafers as have done 155 
nour to this county in former times, ſhall, fo far as we have an opportu. 
nity, be laid before the preſent age. It is impoſſible but that mſcrip- 


tions, pavements, altars, &c. &c. muſt from time to time be found in a 


county in which. the Romans had many flations, and a city which was 
ſed, *for a time, euen their ſeat of empire. Such obliging COMMUNICA- 


ions therefore us may be made to us on this head, ſhall always find an 


eaſy conveyance to the public. che. -e ſhall 60% conſider. the Brith, 


| Saxon, or Danif antiquities, equally entitled to our attention. 


The notural hi tory of a county fo 3 in its y = will nec 8 


lead us to a deſcription of many ſcenes remarkable either for. their beauty 
or , ngularity.. Under this head therefore we ſhall claſs fuch mountains, 
4averns, water-falls, &c, Sc. as are intitled to the curioſity of the 
public. Mineral productions will be attended to, and ſuch Perm as 

| | A are 


* 


fry to the inhabitants, and on this it is our purpoſe to beflow particular: 
attention. Both the civil and eccl:fraftical branches will ſerve to intra- 


2 FRA 


are in any wiſe peculiar to this county ſhall alſo be laid before the public. 
A due attention ſhall be paid to the ſeveral rivers by which we are wa- 
tered, and ſprings, poſſeſſed of medical or other properties, ſhall likewiſe 
be noted. The fertile foil, with its varieties, together with the exten- 


five manufattories of this opulent county, ſhall be communicated under 
this head, 


The taſte of the preſent times has raiſed many ſumptuous modern edi- 
feces, of which a conſiderable number 1s appropriated to charity and 
other public uſes; theſe are intitled to our attention, and we hope from 
time to time will prove an ornament to our MAGAZINE. 


The Hiſtorical part will be enriched with plates; and whenever the 


favors of correſpondents are of ſuch a nature as to require engravings, 
we ſhall readily cauſe them to be executed in a maſterly manner, 


From the labours of the learned we ſhall endeavour to ſeleft the beſt 
and moſt important pieces. On this head it is propoſed to extract with 
candour and impartiality, leaving the judiciouſneſs of ſuch abridgments 


For our readers to determine. 


- The objects of our regard will not be confined to books ; they will ex- 
tend to the reſearches of ſcience, the diſcovery of any property in nature, 
or to whatever may be productive of public utility, or contribute to ge- 

-neral entertainment. 


The proceedings of parliament (as well as other national concerns 0 


ſhall be minutely regiſtered, and monthly occurrences ſhall be recorded in 
ſuch arrangement as to render them a complete journal. 


Our endeavours ſhall be uniformly exerted to acquire reſpedtability i in 
every ſelection; but, amidſt ſuch variety, many unconnected articles muſt 
of neceſſity occur. However, diligence and aſſiduity ſhall unite for the 
attainment of approbation; whatever may tend to immorality ſhall be 


carefully avoided, and every effort ſhall be employed to exhibit a publi- 
cation worthy the patronage of refinement and taſte. 


The aid of the curious and candid is earneſtly ſolicited, as every ar- 
ticle of instruction, information, and entertainment, which comes re- 
commended by merit, will always demand a place. 


THE 


— 


THE 


YORKSHIRE 


MAGAZINE, 


For JANUARY, 1786. 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE YORKSHIRE MAGAZINE. 


HAVE. ſometimes thought it 
a matter of ſurprize, that a 
28 of the above kind 
as never yet been attempted 
hare. The extenſiveneſs of the county 
of Vork, its population, the celebrity 
of its capital, its diſtance from the 
Metropolis, are all conſiderations fa- 
vouring the attempt, and leave little 
room to fear its being ſucceſsful. A 
ſimilar work publiſhed at Edinburgh, 
and Sep! for ſome time ; and ano- 
ther lately begun at Newcaſtle, are 
the only attempts of the kind, that I 
know of, out of London. 
Magazines are, eſpecially at. this 
day, read with avidity, particularly 
by young people. This conſideration 
Jes, ya to put you upon your guard, 
and make you very cautious in ſelect- 
ing proper ſubjects for inſertion. As 
the Roman Cenſors were to watch 
over, and take care ze injuriam ca- 
fiat reſpublica, fo the Editors of a 
periodical work ſhould act the fame 
part to the riſing generation, by en- 
couraging every thing that may pro- 
mote the cauſe of good order, piety, 
and virtue, upon which both our pre- 
ſent and future happineſs depends. 
In this view, your office is of pub- 
lic importance, and you will — 
much to anſwer for by an oppoſite 
rocedure. There is much to blame 
in moſt of the works of this kind which 
I have ſeen, yet doubt not but your 


intentions are, anſwerable to your 
printed propoſals, carefully to avoid 
ſuch conduct. When I reflect upon 
one particular Magazine now publiſh- 
ing in Town, am almoſt led to wiſh 
that the preſs was under ſtricter regu- 
lations. Bat your intentions are, I 
am well ſatisfied, very contrary to this, 
to avoid every thing that may make 
bad impreſſions upon the tender mind, 
ſpread a bluſh over the face of virtu- 
ous innocence, that may tend to in- 


flame the ſenſual, or ſtimulate the vo- 
Your aim is, in fine, to 


luptuous. 
avoid not only evi, but every appear- 
ance of it, to promote the caule of mo- 


rality and virtue, and as fuch you 


have my beſt wiſhes for ſucceſs. 

The hiſtory of nature, antiquities, 
commerce, agriculture, natural phi- 
loſophy, police, &c. are plentiful re- 
ſources. from which may be drawn a 
rich fund of knowledge and inſtruc- 
tion, neceſſary to the conveniences of 
life, and favourable to our moſt im- 


portant intereſts, 
Hiſtory, an object of conſequence, 


is in reality nothing but a collection 
of human crimes and miſeries; as 
ſuch, I have often thought ſhould not 
be put too early, and without pru- 
dence, into the hands of young peo- 


ple. It may give the beit of them 


too bad an impreſſion of the humay 
heart, not eaſily eradicated after-- 
wards ; and others, void of good prin- 

ciples, 
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e*'ples, may be irrecoverably loſt to 
virtue, when they find ſuch and ſuch 
did fo and fo, who they are taught to 
look up to as great men, as heroes, 
and as conquerors of kingdoms, I 
only mean to intimate, that, regard- 
ing hiſtory, a degree of care is neceſ- 
ſary to a proper ſelection. J 
As impreſſions made upon the duc- 
tile minds of young people prove in 
general ſtrong and permanent, we 
cannot too ſoon ſhew them the nature 


, of the political conſtitution of which 


they are members, and the true ex- 
tent of the invaluable liberties they 
enjoy under it. In this view, poli- 
tics are a uſeful and neceſſary part of 
learning. But let them be taught one 


fundamental truth, that virtue alone 
can ſupport our freedom; they muſt 
ſtand and fall together: that party ca- 
bals and violence, by inflaming the 
minds of men, ſetting them by the 
ears, deſtroying public concord and 
private friendſhip, and thus blindin 
their judgment, are the moſt effeQual 
means of deſtroying that magnificent 
fabric, and probably will at laſt effect 
what no private individual durſt have 
attempted. 

If the above reflections coincide 
with your ideas, they may be inſerted 
as a kind of bill of tare, an intima- 
tion of what the reader, may expect in 
the courſe of the publication. | 

York, Jan 20. E. 


Tobe Editors thank the above correſpondent for the 3 opinion he 
is pleaſed to expreſs of their undertaking, and hope their future conduct will 


merit his approbation. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE BILLS OF MORTALITY AT YORK, 
By Dr. Wu ir x. | 


Fan and accurate regiſters of 
the number of births and deaths 
kept in different places are of great 
importance to the community. The 


ſtateſman, the philoſopher, and the 


hyſician, are equally intereſted in 
inquiries which infallibly ſhew us the 
real ſtate of the nation, as to popula- 
tion, kealthfulneſs, and, as connected 
with the latter, virtue and tempe- 
rance. | 
It muſt give great pleaſure to a re- 
flecting mind to find, from undeni- 
able proofs, that this nation appears 
to be, in the above reſpects, in a ge- 


neral and progreſſive ſtate of improve- 


The births have become more 
ro- 


ment. 
numerous, the deaths fewer in 


portion, in almoſt every place where 


the regiſters have been conſulted: for 
proof of this, I refer to the Tranſac - 
tions of the Royal Society, Vol. LVII. 
LIX. LXI. LXIV. LXV. &c. and to 
a publication of Mr. Wales, F.R.S. 
intituled, ** An Inquiry into the pre- 


ſent State of Population in England 


and Wales,” lately publiſhed. - 
It would not perhaps be difficult, 
and as a phyſician I could with plea- 
ſure attempt the inveſtigation, to diſ- 
cover the various cauſes to which ſuch 
effects may be attributed; but here a 
wide field offers itſelf to our examina- 
tion. It will, however, be neceſſary 
Juſt to point out ſuch as affect this 


city in particular, in a ſubſequent 


art of this paper. 5 
1 Mr. Drake, F. R. 8. in his Anti- 
quities of Vork, has given us the 
number of births and burials for ſeven 
years, from Auguſt 5, 1728, to Au- 

uſt 5, 1735, incluſive. This gave a 
Arvounble opportunity of comparing 
our preſent ſtate after an elapſe of 45 
years. In order to this, the different 


pariſh regiſters were carefully exa- 
mined from January 1, 1770, to De- 
cember 31, 1776, incluſive : I added 
the num ber of males and females for the 
latter term, which Mr. Drake omitted. 

TABL&- 
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Tas I. The number of births and TABLE II. The number of births and 
burials in Vork, from Auguſt 5, burials from January 1, 1770, to 
1728, to Auguſt 5, 1735. December 31, 1776, incluſive. 
Different Pariſhes. Births. Bur. Different Pariſhes. Births. Bur. 
All Saints, Pavement - 123 218 All Saints, Pavement 240 153 
All Saints, North-ſtreet 101 111 All Saints, North-ftreer 96 88 
St. Crux — — — 132 159 St. Crux — — — 146 109 
St. Cuthbert's — — 55 80 St. Cuthbert's — — 102 126 
St. Dyonis — — — 92 106 St. Dyonis — — — 109 96 
St. Helen's — — — 113 122 St. Helen's — — — 96 76 
St. John's — — — 136 173 St. John's — — — 183 124 
St. Laurence — — 60 77 = 1 re — 97 33 
St. Martin's, Conyngs- t. Martin's, Conyngs- 
Ancooriggg s, Conyng 73 110 5 — yng 104 74 
St. Michael le Belfray 310 327 St, Michael le Belfray 297 298 
St. Mary's, Caſtlegate 150 221 St. Mary's, Caſtlegate 159 210 
St. Michael, Spurrier- 1 8 216 St. Michael, Spurrier- 3 
gate 9 gate 5 3 
St. Martin's, Micklegate 92 117 St. Martin's, Micklegate 82 98 
Biſhophill the elder — 103 117 Biihophill the elder — 124 151 
Biſhophill the younger 57 73 Biſhophill the younger 121 92 
St. Maurice — — 55 158 St. Maurice — — — 76 138 
St. Margaret's — — 118 147 St. Margaret's — — 182 142 
St. Olave's — — — 147 181 St. Olave's — — — 234 296 
St. Saviour's — — 70 103 St. Saviour's — — 96 109 
St. Sampſon's — — 188 228 St. Sampſon's — — 174 184 
Chriſt Church — — 140 119 Chriſt Church — — 147 110 
Trinity, Goodramgate 143 144 Trinity, Goodramgate 161 118 
Trinity, Micklegate 129 152 Trinity, Micklegate 122 164 
Diſſemers — — — 18 29 Diſfenters — — — 24 24 
280 88 23 3175 
* Decreaſed in burials 113, @-aP 


annually. | 
Births increaſed 520, or 74 ditto. 
Births exceed the burials 148, or 
211 ditto. 


The burials. therefore, exceeded 
the births 685 in ſeven years, or 98 
annually. 


TasBLe III. The number of births and burials, with the proportion of males 
and females, annually, from January 1, 1773, to December 31, 1776. 


Births, Males, Females. Burials, Males. Females. 
1770 467 237 230 417 203 214 
1771 451 225 226 485 233 _ abo 
1772 490 238 252 508 220 288 
1773 474 244 232 499 241 258 
1774 453 214 239 382 173 209 
1775 490 255 243 488 237 251 
1776 498 255 2243 396 177 219 
3323 1668 1665 3175 1476 1699 
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Number of males born in ſeven 

1666, or 238 11 

Number of males buried in ſeven 
years 1476, or 2105 annually. 


— 


Number of females born in ſeven 
years 1657, or 2367 annually. 
Number of females buried in ſeven 
years 1699, or 2425 annually. 


TaBLE IV. Mortality of the Seaſons, 


| Winter. Spring 
N = 320 April 277 
eb. 282 May 265 
March 316 June 274 
918 816 


In order to find the number of in- 
habitants in any place, where, either 
from 1ts bulk, or other reaſons, a nu- 
merical ſurvey cannot be obtained, 
two methods may be made uſe of. 
The firit is, multiplying the number 
of houſes by the medium of inhabi- 
tants in each. The ſecond is, one 
recommended by Monſ. Mohean, in 

work intituled, Recherches et 

Cankderations ſur la Population de la 
France.” He found, by very labori- 
ous calculations, that the number of 
inbabitants may be known by the 
births, the latter being to the former 
as nearly 1 to 27. 

By an account given in to the Houſe 
of Commons in March 1781, the 
number of houſes in York ſubje& to 
the new houſe-tax was 2285: if to 
thoſe be added ſuch as were too {mall 
to come under the tax, which may 
probably amount to one-third more, 
the total of the houſes in York will be 
about. 3000. This number multiplied 
by 42, which is nearly the medium of 
people in a houſe, gives 12,750 for the 
number of inhabitants. 

By the ſecond rule we have 12,798 
for the number of inhabitants, which 
is the reſult of 474, the average an- 
nual births, multiplied by 27. 

The remarkable coincidence of the 
above methods of calculation makes 
it very probable, that, if we eftimate 
the number of inhabitants 12,800, we 
hall not be far from the truth. 

However this may be as to the ex- 
act number of inhabitants, it affects 


J Summer. Autumn. 
uly 223 Oct. 237 
Aug. 237 Nov. 230 
Sept. 225 Dec. 292 
682 759 


not the principal end of the preſent 
inquiry, which is to ſhew how we are 
„ in population and healthful- 
neſs within 40 years paſt. 

In order to prove this, we muſt 
find the number of inhabitants in the 
year 1735, from Tas. 1. We there 
find the average annual births to be 
400; this multiplied by 27 gives 
10,800 for the number at that time. 
This number divided by the average 
annual deaths 498, gives the propor- 
tion of deaths 1 in 214. Such was the 
ſtate of this city, as to mortality, 46 
years ago. | 5 

Very different from this is our pre- 
ſent ſituation, the proportion of deaths 
8 now decreaſed to 1 in 283, 
which is the quotient of 12,800, the 
number of inhabitants divided by 
453, the preſent average of annual 
deaths. 'This 1s certainly a great riſe 
in the ſcale of healthineſs. From be- 
ing near as fatal as London, we have 
become leſs ſo than many country 

laces, as will appear from the fol- 
ing comparative-view of the pro. 
portion of deaths in different places. 


| Dies every year. 
Vienna 


At - - 1 In 19 

London - 1 in 20+ 
Edinburgh - 1 in 204 
Berlin - - - 1 in 21 
Rome - .- I in 22 
Amſterdam - 1 in 22 
Dublin - - I in 22 
Leeds - 1 in 22 
Northampton 1 in 26 


At 
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Dies every year, 
At Shrewſbury - 1 bs 
Liverpool - 1 in 27735 
Mancheſter - 1 in 28 
York - - - 1 in 28x 


Hence in 1735, at York it would 
require 214 years to ny a number 
equal to that of its inhabitants; but 
in 1776, 284 years would be required 
for the ſame. One-third leſs die yearly 
now than in the former period; and 
weare certainly advancing ſtill higher, 
for in 1777 the births were more than 
in any former year, being 516, the 
burials 464. 

As there is no ſettled manufactory 
here, there is little increaſe or de- 
creaſe of the people by acquiſition or 
emigration, and probably what may 
happen in either caſe is nearly ba- 
lanced by the other. 

It appears from 'Tas. IV. that the 
ſummer ſeaſon is by much the healthi- 
eſt at Vork; autumn the next; then 
the ſpring; winter being by far the 
moſt Fatal, Dr. Percival found much 
the ſame to be the caſe at Mancheſter. 
At Cheſter, Dr. Haygarth ſays No- 
vember was the moſt ſickly month. 
The difference in the regiſters makes 
it impoſſible to give the diſeaſes of 
Which the individuals died; yet a ge- 
neral idea of this may be obtained 
from the ſame Ta BLE. By the care 
and attention of the preſent Archbi- 
| ſhop of this province, this may be 

y perfected in future periods. 

It appears from hence, that our 
diſeaſes are chiefly of the inflamma- 
tory kind, which phyſicians know to 
be the general attendants of the win- 
ter and ſpring months. The diſorders 
of the ſummer and autumn are more 

rticularly ſuch as ariſe from putre- 
— and acrimony, ſuch as flow and 
remitting fevers, dyſenteries, chole- 
- ras, and the like, thoſe then being 
with us the healthieſt ſeaſons ſhew 
that we are not ſubject to putrid diſ- 
eaſes. Dr. Wintringham has given 
us an account of the weather and the 
eorre{ponding diſeaſes at York for 16 


years ſucceſſively, in his Commenta- 
rium Noſologicum, to which learned 


work I refer the curious reader for far- 


ther ſatisfa&ion upon this ſubjeR. 
Among the general cauſes of our 
increaſing population and healthineſs 
we may enumerate the introduction 
of inoculation, which has been the 
means of ſaving a number of lives : 
improvements in the treatment and 
cure of ſeveral diforders, the cool re- 
gimen in fevers, the admiſſion of freſh 
air, the general uſe of antiſeptic me- 
dicines and diet, have doubtleſs had 
a ſalutary and extenſive influence up- 
on the health of mankind, and have 
much obviated the malignity-of ſome 
of our moſt dangerous diſeaſes. To 
theſe may be added a general im- 
provement and greater attention to 
nature in the management of infants. 
After the general cauſes of healthi- 


neſs, ſuch as are particular, or of a 


more local nature, come under con- 
ſideration. In this reſpect the city of 
Vork has been much improved within 
a few years paſt. The ſtreets have 
been A 

taking down a number of old houſes 
built in ſuch a manner as almoſt to 
meet in the upper ſtories, by which 
the ſun and air were almoſt excluded 
in the ſtreets and inferior apartments. 
They have allo been new paved, ad- 
ditional drains made, and, by the 
preſent method of conducting the rain 
from the houſes, are become much 
drier and cleaner than formerly. The 
erection of the locks, about four miles 
below the city, has been a great ad- 


vantage to it: for, before this, the 


river was frequently very low, leaving 
quantities of fludge and dirt in the 
very heart of the city, alſo the filth of 
the common ſewers, which it was un- 
able to waſh away. The lock has 
effectually prevented this for the fu- 


ture, by the river being kept always, 


high, broad, and ſpacious ; .and has 
thus contributed to the ſalubrity as 
well as beauty of York. In the above 
improvements, in others that are in- 


tended to take place, in the care and 
| EXPENCe 


in many places, by. 
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wiſhed to ſubdue every 
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ce neceſſary to keep in proper 
Tepair the public walks about the 
city, the magiſtrates have exerted 


much public ſpirit, and have added to 
the health as well as conſulted the 
convenience of its inhabitants. 


(2 The Editors will be much obliged to any ingenious gentleman jor ſtatements 
" {(/emilar to the above) of the population, c. of the principal towns in this 


county. 


1 


SAINTFAR AND HORTENSIA. A TALE. 


wa OW much J regret having been 
- a coxcomb!”? {aid Saintfar to 
tis friend d'Alviane, an officer as well 
-as himſelf, a coxcomb as he had been, 
but who felt regret at nothing. 1 
loved Sophia, and Sophia was worthy 
of my love. She was indeed, I confeſs, 
only afimple villager; but this flower 
of the fields ſeemed to have been tranſ- 
planted from the moſt brilliant par- 
terre of the city: and then Sophia was 
beautiful ; and when a woman 1s beau- 
tiful, ſhe is noble. In ſhort, Sophia 
loved me; and yet I abandoned her 
for Arphiſe, an artful coquette, who 
heart, while 
at the ſame time ſhe preſerved her 
own. 1 conquered her; but my coa- 
queſt ſoon became burdenſome to me: 
I had ſatis fied my pride, but my heart 
had little ſhare in this ſatisfaction. 1 
already * ſometimes to think of 
Sophia. Our regiment was ordered 
to Martinico. Here have I reſided 
now for two years, and the image of 

hia ſtill continues to purſue me. 
Ah! my friend, continued he, ceaſe 
to be what I have been. We poſſeſs 
only the ſhadow, while we lole the 
ſubſtance; our enjoyments are fleet- 
ing, not permanent. We ſubje& our- 
ſelves at leaſt to diſagreeable reflec- 
tions, if we be ſo fortunate as to eſcape 
the pangs of remorſe.” 

D' Alviane made no anſwer, but 
-burſt into a fit of laughter; and after 
ridiculing his friend for ſome mo- 
ments, ran to inform the whole gar- 


«7iſon in the iſland of his converhon. 


This colony afforded more than one 
means of diſſipating his melancholy. 


The war was begun. He was engaged 


in many of the moſt hazardous expe- 
ditions ; he eagerly ſought after every 


opportunity of ſignalizing himſelf, he 
performed his duty in the moſt won- 
dertul manner; but no ſooner were his 
labours at an end, than Sophia again 
took poſſeſſion of his thoughts. 

'Three years were now elapſed, and 
the regiment of Saintfar was ordered 
back to France. 'They landed at N—, 
where the principal citizens vie with 
each other in providing proper loc g- 


ings for the officers. M. de Valmont, 


whoſe rank exempted him from pro- 
viding lodgings for any of them, ad- 
dreſſes Saintfar; then buſied in getting 
his baggage landed: Would you 
chooſe, Sir, ſays he to him, with an 
engaging frankneſs, to accept a lodg- 
ing from one who will receive you 
with that openneſs to which gentle- 
men of your proſeſiion are entitled, 
and who is himſelf of the ſame pro- 
feſſion? | | 
Saintfar received with proper ac- 
Enowtedgments this obliging offer. 
He did not heſitate to accept it. In- 
deed he heſitated the leſs upon this 
account, that he had found, on his 
arrival, an order which forbade every 
officer to quit the city. No leave of 
abſence, not even for ſix months, 
was at preſent to be expected. Saint. 


far forms his reſolution immediately, 


Scarcely is he ſettled with his new 
hott. when he haſtily writes a letter, 
which he entruſts to one of his ſer- 
vants, upon whoſe judgment and 
fidelity he could depend. Go, ſays - 
he to him, take poſt-horſes, fly with 
the utmoſt rapidity ; kill the horſes, 
byt arrive ſpeedily at the dwelling of 
Sophia : give her this letter ; throw 
my fortune at her feet, impart to her 
my ſorrows, offer her my homage. 
Tell her, that my duty not permitting 

. me 


to Saintfar; and 
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me to fly to her, I invite her to come 
hither, tell her to fear nothing, not 
even the tongue of ſlander. The for- 
tune which I prepare for het will ſhel- 
ter her completely from every mali- 


- cious reproach. 


The meſſenger: departs. Saintfar 
begins to afflict himfelf by anticipa- 
tion, becauſe Sophia could not arrive, 
at the ſooneſt, in leſs than a fortnight ; 
and he ſaid to himſelf, only two hours 
after the departure of his courier, The 
raſcal is happy; he is already nearer 
Sophia than I am. 

M. de Valmont now made his ap- 

arance. You anticipate me, Sir, 
Favs Saintfar to him. Buſineſs of a 
preſſing and indiſpenſible nature has 
obliged me to ſuſpend a duty which 
is no leſs ſo. Pray introduce me to 
Madame de Valmont. With all my 
heart, replied her huſband. She is 
one of the moſt excellent women in 
the world, although perhaps the moſt 
lively. She has traverſed the ſeas 
with me; and I traverſed them myſelf 
in order to re-eftabliſh my fortune, 
which I had exhauſted by conferring 
too many obligations. I thought to 
make friends—in a ſhort time I had 
nothing but creditors. I departed tor 
St. Domingo. There I fitted out a 
veſſel, of which I myſelf took the 
command. We were then at war with 
the Engliſh; they have paid for my 
ungrateſul countrymen. I have re- 


. paired my lofſes, am again become 
rich, and you ſee that my former 


friends will reviſit me whenever I 
pleaſe. 

Madame de Valmont received 
Saintfar with the utmoſt complai- 
ſance. But where is Hortenſia, cries 
M. de Valmont (Horteniia was the 
name of their daughter). She 1s in- 
diſpoſed, replied her mother; but it 
is only a ſlight diſorder. You ſhall 
ſee her at ſupper, ſays M. de Valmont 
ou will confeſs, 
continued he with the frankneſs of an 
honeſt ſailor, you will confeſs that her 
charms would not be eclipſed in che 
moſt brilliant circle, Saintfar re- 
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plied, that he did not doubt it; and 
retired to think of Sophia. 

It is time to inform the reader 
(tho? not Saintfar) that Hortenfia was 
Sophia herſelf. She was very young 
when her father and mother embarked 
for Domingo. They did not wiſh to 
expoſe her to the dangers and fatigues 
of ſo long a voyage. She was com- 
mitted to a perſon in whom they 
could confide; who carried her into 


the heart of a province far diſtant 


from the place of her nativity, and 
who brought her up under the name 
of Sophia. To enable her the better 
to bear her fortune, ſhe was never al- 


lowed to learn the leaſt circumſtance 


of her birth. 


It was in this ſituation 


that Saintfar had known her. But 


her ſituation underwent a total change 
after his departure. She was brought 
back to her native city, reſtored to 
the authors of her birth, raiſed to the 
higheſt degree of opulence, and ele- 
vated to a rank to which ſhe had been 
unaccuſtomed, and for yhich, there- 
fore, ſhe was unprepared. Her at- 
tention, however, aided by maſters 
of every kind, and aſſiſted ſtill more 
by her own happy diſpoſition, ſoon 
fitted her for that ſphere in which ſhe 
was deſigned to move; and beſtowed 
upon her, in leſs than two years, all 
thoſe graces and all that elegance 
which became the rank to which her. 
birth entitled her. | 

She had recollected Saintfar, with- 
out being perceived, at the very in- 
ſtant he arrived 1n her father's houſe. 
This fight had excited the moſt vio- 
lent emotions, and thrown her into 
the moſt in xpreſſible confuſion. Ah! 
it is he, it is he! exclaimed ſhe apart! 
What can I do? What ſhall become 
of me? He 1s to dwell, without doubt, 
in the fame houſe with me: 1 ſhall 


meet him, in ſpite of myſelf, every 


day—but do not wiſh him to diſcover 
her whom he has deſpiſed. 


For two days ſhe feigned ſickneG, 


But Saintfar, perhaps, might at laſt 
aſk to be admitted into her apartment, 
and the careleſs dreſs of a fick perſon 
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might bear too much reſemblance to 
her original appearance. She formed 
therefore another reſolution; this was 
to diſplay the moſt exceſſive grandeur. 
Saintfar was inſtantly ſtruck with the 
prodigious elegance of her dreſs, and 
dazzled with the uncommon beauty 
of Hortenſia, and ſtill more ſurpriſed 
at her ſtriking reſemblance to Sophia. 
Hortenſia perceived all his emotions. 
She wiſhed to rid him even of his 


—_— ſuſpicions ; ſhe aſſumed that 


eaſy, gay, and ſomewhat aſſiming 


tone, which can be acquired only in 
certain companies. She had all the 
ſpirit which ſhe wiſhed to have, and 

ke every thing in a way quite 
. to the manner of a villager. 
Saintfar was fairly routed; and, be- 


fore the end of the repaſt, he aban- 


doned every idea of Sophia to think 
only of Hortenſia. 

Next day he * to form his plan 
for conducting this new intrigue. 


Hortenſia had a waiting-maid, Who, 


as is uſual with that claſs of females, 
loved talking. Saintfar thought he 
might draw from her ſome prelimi- 
nary diſcoveries. She only anſwered 
with her tears. —W hat is the matter, 
pretty Agathe? why theſe tears? 
Alas! it is becauſe I know nothing: 
my young lady truſts nothing to me— 
Whom then does ſhe truſt ? her father? 
— Oh, no. — Her lover? — Much 
worſe !—Whom then ?—Her mother? 
and at this word the tears of Agathe 
began to flow more plentifully ; while 
Saintfar ſaid to himſelf, Hortenſia's 
confidante cannot be mine. 


This confidante was already in- 


formed of eyery thing; of the firſt 
connection betwixt Saintfar and her 
daughter, of his original deſigns, and 
his ſudden change. Hortenha had 
concealed nothing from her. Hor- 
tenſia, indeed, was ſtill afraid of her- 
ſelf. - She felt at the bottom of her 
heart leſs hatred than reſentment; it 
was irritated, not healed. She refolv- 
ed notwithſtanding, at the riſk of her 
repoſe, and even of her happineſs, 


that Hortenſia ſhould avenge Sophia. 
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Her mother encouraged her in the 
proſecution of this ſcheme, and point- 
ed out to her the means of accom- 
pliſhing it. She added to this, that 
Saintfar deſerved no kind of confi- 
dence. He abandoned you, he be- 
trayed you, when he thought you con- 
demned to live in a ſtate of obſcurity ; 
and he will now love the ſplendour 
alone of your preſent fortune. My 
mother is right, ſaid Hortenſia to 
herſelf, and ſuppreſſed a riſing ſigh. 

She could not, however, avoid, 
ſome days aftewards, a particular 
converſation with him. He watched 
{0 engerty for an opportunity, that he 
ſeized the firſt which fortune offered 
him. Hortenſia herſelf, who wiſhed 
to avoid every kind of affectation in 
her conduct, did not ſeek to with- 
draw. They were walking upon a 
terrace which looked into the court- 
yard, and from which they were 
themſelves ſeen from all the apart- 
ments. Saintfar, certain of being 
heard at leaſt by none but Hortenſia, 
came quickly to the point; and at- 
tributed the bluntneſs of his declara- 
tion to the ſtrength of the paſſion 
which governed him. Hortenſia, on 
her ſide, had formed a reſolution well 
adapted to give Saintfar vexation; 
this was, never to attend ſeriouſly to 
any thing he could ſay to her. This 
language, ſaid ſhe, muſt doubtleſs be 
as familiar to you as to your com- 
panions; you military gentlemen 
would think yourſelves deficient in 
your duty to us if you did not talk 
of love. 

Deign, replied Saintfar, to make 
an exception in my favour ; I deſerve 
it. Do you think ſo? added ſhe 
ſmiling. 1 do more, I beg of you 
not to doubt jit.— Fame tells a very 
different tale.— Fame alters, and en- 
larges, and diſguiſes every thing. — 
It tells a very pitiable ſtory of a cer- 
tain Sophia, wao was ſo filly, ſo re- 
port ſays, as to truſt your conſtancy. 
What ! Does this name throw you 
into confuſion ? They ſay, beſides, 
that Sophia was only a milk-maid. 
| Report, 


* 
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Report, replied Saintfar, aſtoniſhed 


rather than diſconcerted, report ſays 
true with * em to this lait point ; 


but it has indulged itſelf in too much 
freedom with regard to the reſt : It 
ſpeaks too ſeriouſly of a temporary 
wandering. I neglected Sophia only 
for a moment. I was upon the point 
of returning to her, when an order 
from the King obliged me to embark 
in purſuit of other adventures. —Ah ! 
I underſtand you; Sophia was miſtaken 
when ſhe thought you inconſtant.— 
Why did ſhe not wait ? Yes, 1 
think with you; the alone was fickle, 
But, now that I thiak of it, was ſhe 
handſome ?—She was your very pic- 
ture. Was that all? This is a better 
plea in your juſtification than any 
you have mentioned. Yoa aftlict me 
exceedingly, replied Saintfar, heſi- 
tating. Hear then what 1 did on my 


return. Scarcely was I landed, when 
I diſpatched inſtantly my domeſtic, 
upon whoſe fidelity and diſcernment 
I could chiefly rely. He is gone to 
offer, on my part, to Sophia every 
thing that can be offered to a woman 
whom we eſteem, and even reſpect.— 
How, interrupted Hortenfia with 
emotion, what do you offer her ?— 


My fortune.—Is that all? — No; 1 


added alſo my hand.— This offer de- 
mands my eſteem.— But what is moſt 
embarraſſing, I am afraid this head- 
ſtrong raſcal, Comtois, will have 
brought Sophia here to-morrow, 
2 to-day.— Well, he will only 
ave executed your orders. — Alas 
when I gave them, I had not yet 
ſeen the — Hortenſia.— Traitor, 
ſaid ſhe, retiring a little; my mo- 
ther's opinion of him is but too true, 
[To be concluded in our next.] 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE YORKSHIRE MAGAZINE. 


York, Jau. 10, 1786. 


S Poſterity will certainly wiſh 
to be informed of the progreſs 
of Aeroſtation in this kingdom, I 
think it will be of uſe to preſerve the 
different accounts publiſhed during 
the early ſtate of that moſt wonderful 
diſcovery. For it is from authenti- 
cated facts that the riſe and progreſs 
of any new invention can be define- 
ated. The incloſed letter, giving an 
account of what happened in this 
city as early as the year 1784, ſhews 
that we are not behind our neighbours 
in liberal enterprize. Your's, 


2. 


Copy of a letter from a Gentleman in 
York to his Friend in London, dated 
Dec. 1, 1784. 


- 


Dear Sis, 


THE diſcovery of America by 
Columbus has already effected 
great revolutions in the hiltory of 
mankind ; but, great as ithey are, 
they are ſmall in compariſon to what 
is likely to proceed from the diſco- 


B 2 


very of the AR -BALILOON by Monſ. 
Montgolfer. The inhabitants of this 
city are, I aſſure you, become balloon 
mad—and there are no leſs than three 
manufactories already eſtabliſhed for 


the conſtruction of thoſe machines. 


A few weeks ago a balloon of 40 
feet in diameter went off from Sr. 
Helen's-Square, in the baſket of 
which two enterpriſing gentlemen 
embarked ; but the paſſengers quar- 
relling, as ſuppoſed, about who ſhould 
fit uppermoſt, the ball ſuddenly de- 
ſcended from a great height and fell 
into the Foſs, where the two unforta- 
nate men were drowned. Their bo- 
dies were immediately put into the 
hands of ſome gentlemen well ſkilled 
in the practices of the Humane So- 
ciety ; but, notwithſtanding every 
thing was done that reaſon could ſug- 
Fel, or experience juſtify, not a 
park of life could be reſtored. Some 
political papers, found in their pock- 
ets, gave riſe to the ſuppoſition that 
the two unfortunate men had vainly 
entertained a thought of viſiting the 
Moon. The Coroner's inqueſt, after 
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mature deliberation, brought in their 
verdict, The Falling Sickneſs. 
Theſe machines afford an ample 
field for ſpeculation : The Phyſicians 
in this city propoſe to embark their 
patients in balloons, by way of change 
of air, in all diſeaſes of the lungs ; 
and the Bankers have it in contem- 
plation to ſettle a correſpondence 
with different houſes in the Planetary 
Syſtem. But as paper money cannot 
circulate in the burning regions of 
Mercury, it is propoſed that the in- 


tercourſe ſhall be carried on in gold, 
a metal well known to reſiſt the ut- 


moſt heat, without the fmalleſt dimi- 
nution of ſubſtance. The Butter and 
Bacon Factors, a reſpectable body of 
tradeſmen in this city, confine their 
eculations to Saturn, a planet very 
iſtant from the Sun. Different 
trades ſpeculate according to their 
reſpective employments. Large car- 
goes of wine, filks, rouge, &c. are 
getting ready for Venus; ſwords, piſ- 
tols, guns, and gunpowder, are pre- 
paring for Mars; and a large aſſort- 
ment of political pamphlets, in proſe 
and verſe, with all forts of inflamma- 
tory and ſeditious writings, are mak- 
ing up for Saturn—and the Moon. 
The Public Brewers have agreed to 
ſend one of their body, to learn the 
method of brewing good {mall beer 
and the Corporation, ever attentive 
to good eating, have delegated their 
Cook to accompany him. This laſt 
perſon has orders to inquire whether 
the Man in the Moon really drinks 
Claret, and, if he does, to inform 
him that the Corporation of York in- 
fiſt upon his drinking Red Port, as 
being the beſt wine to mend his com- 
lex ion. | 
Joo eaſe the fatigues of the inferior 
Clergy, and to enable them to per- 
form their duty in a cheap and expe- 
ditious manner, an ingenious Habit- 
Maker in this city has invented a bal- 


| loon gown, the fleeves of which be- 
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ing filled with phlogiſticated air, the 
wearer inſtantly aſcends, and, if the 
wind be favourable, will fly at the 
rate of nineteen miles an hour. It is 
impoſſible to enumerate all the advan- 
tages that may accrue to ſociety from 
this unexpected diſcovery. As a cure 
for lunacy, a Phyſician has propoſed 
to the Governors of the Lunatic Aſy- 
lum to ſend all melancholic patients 
to the planet Mercury ; and ſuch as 
are flighty, frantic, and high-ſpirit- 
ed, to Saturn, This is a new theory, 
and the Doctor is ſo convinced of its 
truth, that he has engaged to go him- 
ſelf with the firſt — of Lu- 
natics. It is here generally believed 
that floating cities, towns, and vil- 
lages, will ſoon be conſtructed in the 
air, and we hear that a celebrated 
Calculator (who knows the theory of 
human nature much better than the 
28 and whoſe viſions are likely 
to deluge a once happy country 
with blood) intends to conſtruct a ſet 
of tables for the uſe of ſuch perſons as 
may chooſe to underwrite thoſe aerial 
adventurers. 
A very ſpeculative Politician has 
given it as his opinion, that the 
ple at large ought to look up to theſe 
diſcoveries, as there is reaſon to fear 
that they may be the means of in- 
creaſing the influence of the crown. 
A ſettlement in Mars would endan- 
ger the liberties of this country, and 
one in Venus would probably deſtroy 
the little religion that is left amongſt 


us | 

When we reflect upon the advan- 
tages that will probably accrue to the 
nation from this happy communica- 
tion with new worlds, we ſhall have 
but little cauſe to lament the loſs of 


America. Neither ought we to repine 


at the public debt, enormous as it is, 
ſince a trade, as beneficial as it is ex- 
tenſive, will ſoon enable us to diſ- 
charge it. Thanks to the illuſtrious 
Montgolfier! Iam, &c. | 


SKETCH 
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SKETCH OF THE LIFE 


O delineate, in a manner ſuit- 
able to the ſubje ct, the hiſtory 
and character of this nobleman, as it 
would require much greater abilities 
than we pretend to, ſo it would oc- 
cupy more room than the nature of 
our undertaking will permit us to be- 
ſtow upon any one eſſay. All that 
we mean to offer is a ſketch. Never- 
theleſs, we hope, that even the rough 
draught of a picture fo intereſting 
will 
eſpecially by thoſe who follow the 
ſame purſuits which have rated his 
Lordſhip to ſuch eminence. Not that 
we would infinuate that he has point- 
ed out a tract for other men to tread, 
or that by imitation they may com- 
pou what he has attained: We are 
enfible that none can imitate ſtrength 
or ſwiftneſs but the ſtrong or the ſwift ; 
nor need any man propoſe Lord Manſ- 
field for a model, who cannot, by the 
ſime giant-ftride, command the ftops 
and hindrances of an impracticable 
Way. did 
E his Lordſhip's life has been 
peculiarly fortunate. Almoſt every 
new exertion of his talents has added 
to the luſtre of his former reputation. 
And though the public eſteem for his 
character has ſometimes ſuffered a 
temporary diminution by the ſucceſs 
of the moſt infidious, though able 
and well-concerted attacks, yet has 
he triumphed undefended over them 
at laſt: And if we, who are at a diſ- 


tance from the Capital, may be al- 


lowed to give our opinion, we think, 
now that he is retiring from buſineſs, 
and the near proſpect of loſing him 
entirely opens itſelf, he never was fo 
high in 


that his name bids fair to deſcend to 
poſterity honoured with a degree of 
veneration and reſpect greater than 
that which will accompany the moſt 
illuſtrious of his cotemporaries : the 


falſehood and malice, avowed and dif- 


well received by our readers, 


e public eſtimation, and 
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OF LORD MANSFIELD. 


avowed, of the enemies to his fame, 
will be held in deteſtation. * 
He was the fourth ſon of David 
Viſcount of Stormont, and was born 
in 1704. He received his elaſſical 
education at Weſtminſter ſchool; from 
whence he went to Oxford univerſity, 
where he remained till 22 or 23 years 
of age. He then began to ſtudy law, 
having entered himſelf at Lincoln's- 
Inn, and was called to the bar in No- 
vember 17 30. 2 
For ſeveral years he remained in 
obſcurity, till an unforeſeen accident 
brought to light his uncommon quali- 
fications. -It was towards the end of 
a ſeſſion of parhament, when all the 
eminent counſellors were out of town, 
and Murray was employed to plead 
on an appeal to the Houſe of Lords. 
His eloquence amazed the Houſe, and 
occaſioned a diviſion ; on which there 
was a majority of votes in favour of 
his client; 5 
In 1742 he was appointed Solicitor- 
General; and his practice, which had 
continued increafing with his reputa- 
tion, was now ſo great that there was 
ſcarce any cauſe of conſequence in 
which he was not retained. The of- 
fice he held made it neceſſary for him' 
to be connected with Adminiſtration; 
but he always confſired his attention 
chiefly to the duties af h proteſſion, 
ſeldom taking the ed in politics. If 
at any time he inteffered, it was not 
in that ardent, bold, and decided 
manner, becoming the ſuperiority of 
his talents, and giving the tone to the 
aſſembly in which he ſat: he allowed 
the turbulent and zmbitious leaders of 
faction to retain the aſcendant, and 
ſſeſs the helm, tho* none was qua- 
ified to diſpute with himſelf the ma- 
nagement of the veſſel of State, His 
motives for acting in this manner 
was ſuppoſed to originate in conſtitu - 
tional timidity and irreſolution, as he 
was always extremely cautious of em- 
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barking himſelf in perſonal diſputes, 
and was alledged to have declined 
taking up the gauntlet which Mr. Pitt, 
on ſeveral occafions, evidently threw 
down to him. We cannot help think- 
ing that the worſt fide of his conduct 
is expoſed in this manrer. That he 


has all along had an averſion to poli- 


tics, is true; but why from timidity ? 
A man immerſed in the employment 
on which, from the beginning of his 
life, he had reſted his fame, might 
be averſe to diſtract his attention by 
other intereſting objects; and much, 
we are convinced, is attributed to his 
timidity, which could be better ex- 
1 from his delicacy. When ab- 
olutely forced into perſonal alterca- 
tion with Mr. Pitt, he never failed to 


exhibit a — inſtance of ſpirit 


and eloquence. But men of delicate 
feelings are too much wounded in ſuch 
ſcenes not to avoid them. Their ſouls 


are not wrapped up in that well- form- 
ed and impenetrable callus, which re- 


ſiſts not only the impreſſion of calum- 
ny, but the ſtings of conſcience, and 
the attacks of ſhame. Some men, 
on the contrary, (and we fear the re- 
nowned Patriot we mentioned a little 
ago was of this number) are provided 
with this ſturdy buckram of the mind: 
if they arc allowed the unlimited uſe 
of illiberal invective againſt others, 
they care not what is ſaid of them- 
ſelves. Poor Murray, we believe, 
would have thought himſelf more diſ- 
honoured by i ſuch ſcandalous 
arts, than by even the moſt bitter ca- 
lumnies being poured upon him. 

If we may be Mod aca con- 
jecture regarding the diffidence of 
Mr. Murray in his legiſlative capa- 
city, perhaps his conduct may, in 
ſome meaſure, be accounted fur from 


the principles which, it is ſaid, were 


imbibed by him in his early youth. 
Though in our riper years, when re- 
flection, improved judgment, more 


extenſive information, aſſiſt us, we 


caſt off our early prejudices ; yet theſe 
operate by ſilent and ſecret means of- 
ten ſo ſtrongly as to give a colour and 


entertainin 


tinge to our imagination and our ſen- 
timents ; and while we think their 
effects are entirely eradicated, they 
are influencing every action of our 
lives. Mr. Murray, it is known, was 
once a Jacobite. The high Tory 
principles : muſt have obtained an 
early poſſeſſion of his mind; and 
though afterwards he renounced Jaco- 
bitiſm, yet he might be conſcious of 
ſome remaining doc- 
trines which were not calculated to 
gain popularity : or he might per- 
ceive that the general complex1ons 
of his mind on the ſubject of govern- 
ment, were, in ſome meaſure, diffe- 
rent from the great majority and moſt 
reſpectable characters of the nation. 
His opinion concerning the power of 
juries ; his ſentiments on the Ameri- 
can war ; his uniform decency, as he 
may think it, towards our gracious 
Sovereign, in never counteracting 
him on any occaſion, whether right 
or wrong ; we cannot help 3 
the effects, in ſome meaſure, of thoſe 
wretched principles which overcloud- 
ed the luſtre of his youthful mind. 
As a counſellor, Mr. Murray's ſue- 
ceſs was chiefly owing to the aſtoniſh- 
ing ſuperiority of his natural abili- 
ties. Amidſt all his extenſive buſt- 
neſs he was a man of pleaſure. He 
loved company, and indulged himſelf 
in the ſocial enjoyments. Nor did he 


ſacrifice his hours of reſt, unlike 


other men in the ſame ſituation, who 


watch while others are at their re- 


poſe : he threw off his cares in the 
evening, and lay a-bed all the morn- 
ing; making it a ſtrict rule, never, 
on any occaſion, to want regular 
ſleep, nor negle& his health. His 
2 quickneſs ſupplied the want of 
abour; and he made {ome of his moſt 
remarkable pleadings after ſcarcely 
reading over his brief. 

To — this may appear incredi- 
ble; but though we acknowledge that 
no ordinary talents could perſorm it, 
yet when it is conſidered, that at this 
time Murray was always the chief 
counſel of his ſide, and had the ad- 

vantage 
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vantage in every cauſe of hearing the 
pleadings of the junior counſel, it 
will not appear above the human ca- 


pacity : after two or three ſpeeches, 


almoſt every man has a general view. 


of a ſubjeR, and can form an opinion 
on it. Indeed it requires the prompt- 
neſs of a Mansfield or a Fox to digeſt 
theſe with ſuch expedition, and re- 
member them with ſuch accuracy, as 
to be able to harangue with force and 
preciſion without an intermed-ate 
preparation. But ſuch men may be 
equal to the taſk ; and Murray always 
executed his part with an ingenuity 
and perſuaſive eloquence, which ge- 
nerally not only convinced his own 
clients of the juſtice of his cauſe, but 
even the oppoſite part that their plea 
was groundleſs, We have heard a 
noted inſtance of this, on occaſion of 
a ſuit depending before the great 
Lord Hardwicke. Murray had ex- 
erted himſelf with uncommon ener- 
gy, ſo as to ſatisfy not only the 
whole auditory, but the counſe] em- 
loyed againſt him, that his client 
ba Juſtice on his ſide ; and the whole 
court were ſurprized to find they had 
been deluded, when the fallacy of his 
argument was laid open by the uner- 
ring judgment and penetration of the 
Chancellor. | | 
Is it to be ſuppoſed that the elo- 
quent Mr. Murray was deceived by 
his own ingenuity on this occaſion ? 
or was he aware of the defects of his 
argument, though determined to try 
its effects, like a champion whoſe on] 
aim is to get the victory? Let chens 
anſwer the queſtion who enjoy the 
higheſt reputation at the bar. The 
buſineſs of a counſellor 15 not to judge, 
but ſuggeſt. The very argument 
which is falſe in the form in which he 
ſtates it. may, when connected with 
conſiderations which had not occurred 
to him, be forcible and juſt; the 
Rake may find theſe; beſides, the 
udge muſt be ſuppoſed to be compe- 
tent to his ſituation. He is not to be 
deceived by fine-ſpun arguments. 


His receiving them is the teſt by 
which their ſolidity is proved. 
Another aſtoniſhing inſtance of the 
power of his eloquence we have in the 
eulogium pronounced on him by Lord 


Lovat, againſt whoſe life he had been 


pleading. ** | have heard him with 
*« pleaſure, tho” pleading againſt my 
life. I heartily wiſh the country 
in which he was born may not prove 
* a bar to the promotion his merit 
** entitles him to.“ 

About the year 1747, the Court of 
London was engaged in a very diſa- 
greeable diſpute with the King of 
Pruſha, on account of the ſeizure of 
ſome veſſels belonging to his Pruſſian 
Majeſty, laden with naval ſtores for 
the uſe of the French King. Strong 
remonſtrances were made againſt the 
condemnation of theſe ſhips and their 
cargoes in our Admiralty Court. The 
King of Pruſſia complained of par- 
tiality; and ſtated in a pamphlet, 
publiſhed by his agent, that as the 
Britiſh ſubjects had a claim upon him 
for the Sileſian loan, we were inte- 
reſted in the deciſion, and conſequent- 
ly improper judges. The merits of- 
x caule were finally heard before 
the Privy Council; and Mr. Murray 
ſhewed himſelf to be as great a civi- 
lian as any in Europe. He refuted all 
the arguments of the Pruſſian agent 
and their counſel; the ſhips were 
finally condemned; and he is ſup- 
poſed to have been the author of a 
printed anſwer to all the memorials 
publiſhed by the Court of Berlin on 
the ſubject. 

Upon the promotion of Sir Dudley 
Ryder to the office of Chief- Juſtice 
of the King's-Bench, in the month of 
April, 1754. Mr. Murray was made 
Attorney-General; and on the 25th 
of October, 1756, he was created a 
Peer of the realm, by the ſtyle and 
title of Lord Mansfield, Baron of 
Mansfield, in the county of Notting- 
ham ; at the ſame time he was nom1- 
nated Chief-Juſtice of the King's- 
Bench; aud he took his ſeat in that 


court 


156 


court the 1 ſoon after 


the opening of Michaelmas term. 
On the gth of April, 1757, Mr. Pitt 
' Having reſigned the ſeals of Secretary 
of State for the ſouthern department, 
Mr. Legge alſo refigned the office of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ; when 
Lord” Mansfield was appointed, pro 
tempore, till a new Adminiſtration 
could be formed. In the month of 
January, 1970, by virtue of a com- 
miſſion under the Great-Seal, Lord 
Mansfield was appointed to ſupply 

the place of the Lord Chancellor, or 
Lord Keeper 
Speaker to the Houſe of Lords, in 
"caſe of the ſickneſs or other unavoid- 
able abſence of the Chancellor or 
Lord Keeper for the time being. 

And by virtue of this commiſſion his 


of the Great-Seal, as 
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Lordfhip has ever ſince fat as locum 
terens upon ſuch occaſions. _ 

On the 18th of October, 1776, his 
I.ord{hip was created an Earl of Great 
Britain, by the title of Earl of Manſ- 
field. Having now gone thro? the line 
of his Lordſhip's promotions, we have 
only to add, that it is generally be- 
lieved he has repeatedly refuſed the 
dignity of Lord High Chancellor of 
Great-Britain, for which various rea- 
ſons have been aſſigned; but that 
which appears moſt ſuitable to his ex- 
alted notions of honour and delicacy 
is, a diffidence of his abilities to ren- 
der the ſame ſervice to the State in 


the court of Chancery as he has done 


for many years in the court of 
King's-Bench. 


To be concluded in our next.) 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE YORKSHIRE MAGAZINE. 


__ GenTLEMEN, 


If the following Eſay be found worthy of a place in your Magazine, you 
doll ſhortly receive another production from 


Your's, &c. So 


ON FLATTERY. 


we muſt be convinced that the love 
flattery ariſes from that bhnd con- 
ceit which grows up with us; tho* the 
root of this evil ſeems to be lodged in 
the inf/incerity of mankind. From 
infancy we are continually accoſted 
with epithets of praiſe: ** Indeed you 
are a fine boy, or a lovely girl, and 
make charming progreſs in your learn- 
ing ;* tho? perhaps nature, in the firſt 
inſtance, has not betrayed any parti- 
cular marks of favour, and perhaps 
ſupineneſs has appeared more conſpi- 
cuous than diligence, in the latter. 
As we advance to riper years, if 
Providence has allotted us an elevated 
fituation in the world, how are we 
peſtered with this tinkling cymbol, 
and exalted in ideas by the fawning 
inſinuations of artful viſitants! We 
are endowed with accompliſhments 
never acquired; have merit never ob- 
tained; and virtues never poſſeſſed. 
At Court flattery ſtands at the en- 


I: we ſtrictly examine into this vice, 


trance of the palace, and the congs 
paſſes upon 20 promiſcuouſly. 

But may we not conſtrue modern 
politeneſs into flattery? Are not one 
half, nay three parts of the compli- 
ments we receive, tinged with this 
fulſome vice? If you are claſſed with 
the beau monde, can any thing be fo 
ungenteel as freely to diſcloſe your 
mind? Are you not compelled to 
praiſe that which you abſolutely diſ- 
like; to admire that which you hear- 
tily abhor; and cenſure that which 
you cordially approve? 

If this be flattery, happy is the man 
that has no claim to it. Plain-dealin 
is an ornament indeed, but flattery is 
a peſt to any nation: If openneſs and 
candour were once rendered faſhiona- 
ble, what a pleaſing change ſhould we 
experience! Princes would then be 
faithfully ſerved, and ſubjects would 
have every grievance redreſſed, be- 
cauſe every grievance would then be 
known. 
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TO THE EDITORS OF THE YORKSHIRE MAGAZINE. 


Quocumgpue te flexeris, ibi Deum widebis occurrentem tibi. SENECA. 


White. the enlarged philoſopher 
takes a ſurvey of the conſtruc- 
tion of the heavens, his mind is im- 
preſſed with-an awful idea of the power 
and majeſty of the Deity, and he bends 
in filent reverence. But the philoſo- 
her who views him through the me- 
; of his lefſer works, forms to 
himſelf a cloſer and more pleaſing 
connection ! | 
— che men 
Whom Nature's works can charm, with 
God himſelf 
Hold converſe. AKENSIDE. 

It is with a view to recommend the 
cultivation of this harmonious inter- 
courſe, that I here deſcribe the ſtate 
of a fecundated egg, on the 4th day 
of incubation. The ſubje& indeed 
is humble, bat the inference to be 
drawn from it is highly ſatisfactory 
and ſublime. 

Fig. 1. repreſents the containing 
and contained parts of an egg, as 
they appear upon the removal of the 
fore part of the ſhell, Fig. 2. The 
ſhell. Fig. 3. The membranes which 
line the 1 of the ſhell, and incloſe 
the whole contents. a. 'The ſhell. 
3. The cavity formed by the mem- 
branes, in which a ſmall portion of 
air is incloſed. c. The inner mem- 
brane. Fig. 4. The white, which 
ſerves for the nouriſhment of the chick 
during incubation. Fig. 5. The 

olk, with the ſpeck of life and its 
blood-veſels. a. 'The yolk. 5. The 
_ cicatricula, containing the ſpeck. of 
life. c. c. The chalazæ, or twiſted 
extremities of the membrane that ſur- 
rounds the yolk. Now, if we com- 
pare theſe chalazz to the extremities 
of an axis paſſing through the yolk, 
we ſhall nd that ſphere compoſed of 
two unequal portions, its axis not 
paſſing exactly thro? its centre. And 
as the cicatricula, with the ſpeck of 
life, is ons placed on the fide of 

Vor. I. Ne. 1. | | 


the ſmaller portion, it follows that, 
in all poſitions of the egy, during the 
firſt five days of incubation, it muſt 
be uppermoſt, and confequently near- 
eſt the hen; for the yolk is a body 
ſpecifically heavier than the white 
with which it is ſurroanded. 

It is wonderful to obſerve the at- 
tention of Providence to the infancy 
of animal life, but our wonder is 
turned into adoration when we obſerve 
the ſame goodneſs continned thro? all 
the ſtages of animal exiſtence. It is 
in the form of inſtinct that the finger 
of God operates during the” advanced 
periods of animal life; a principle 


that never ceaſes to act for the pre- 


ſervation, as well as continuation, of 
animated nature. | 
Notwithſtanding the great care that 
is taken in the 
life, it is well |; 
a very wiſe purpoſe) it is continually 
ſuffered to paſs into diſſolution ;. but 
that the Sy1«1T of man, fo feelingly 
attached to its Creator, ſhould {after 
the ſame diſſolution, is an opinion 
greatly to be condemned. The com- 
fortable words ſpoken by Chriſt to the 
Thief upon the croſs, if received in 
their plain and obviouT ſenſe, cannot 
but have a good effect upon the morals 
of mankind. 'The idea of an imme- 
diate PRESENCE, as it is pleaſing 
and comfortable to a good man, ſo it 
muſt be terrible and alarming to a 
bad one. And this being the caſe, it 
ſurely is ungenerous in any one to en- 
deavour, by metaphyſical ſubtleties, 
to ſhake and overthrow a faith that 
has no tendency but to make us bet- 
ter. Such diſquiſitions, however learn- 
ed, ſeem to intrude upon the peace of 
mankind, as they go to the eſtabliſſi- 
ment of a doctrine that has a manifeſt. 
tendency to damp the hopes of the 
dying Chriſtian. 
It is to be lamented that there are 
ſome men, who, treading the ſame 
E ground, 


3 


refervation of animal 
nown that (to anſwer 


* 
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13 
ground, carry their ſpeculations be- 
yond this point. Speculations, that 
inſenſibly heal from them thoſe hopes 
and fears which God has aſſigned as 
the great ſprings of human conduct. 
Till that cruel moment when the 
grave cloſes over. thoſe we love, we 
cannot ſufficiently admire the excel- 
lence of that religion which teaches 


. us to look beyond it. Ah! my friend, 


do they a& agreeably to their own 
principles, who contend for the dig- 


nity of human nature, and yet believe 


that the ſoul of _— er, daily 
in virtue and knowledge—alpiring 
after perfection —longing for immor- 
tality— cut off in the midſt of its pur- 
ſuits and wiſhes—ſhall ſhare the * 
fate as the meaneſt reptile that crawls 
on the ſurface of the earth ?”? 

What value can be put upon the 


ſure and certain hopes o aq, into 


the arms of an affectionate wife, or 
of drawing to our embraces a dutiful 
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and affectionate child, ſome time gone 
before us! The conſolation is above 


.all price, and he that robs me of it is 


as cruel as the man who takes from 
the ſinking mariner the only plank 
on which he reſts his hopes and fears. 

If you wiſh to preſerve the warmth 
of religion in its genuine purity, you 
would do well to avoid the opinions 


of metaphyſical divines upon the ſoul 


of man. For theſe, to uſe the words 
of an author of ſolid fenſe, lead to 
nothing but doubt and darkneſs. They 
exhauſt the vigour of the mind to no 
purpoſe; they extinguiſh the love of 
good learning ; they withdraw the at- 
tention from the concerns of human 
life, and from thoſe things in nature 
and art that warm the heart, and ele- 
vate the fancy; they pervert the ra- 
tional powers, they corrupt good prin- 
ciples, and they poiſan the ſources of 


human happineſs. 
York, 2 10, 1786. H. 


NATURAL HISTORY. No. I. 


Among all the Rudies which employ the mind of man, none is more pleaſin 
none more extenſive than NaTuRAL HISTORY. T here awe contemplate 1 


, 
e 


abt of that omni potent Creator who ſpake the Univerſe into being, and 
whoſe unbounded wiſdom ſupports every. part of it in a beauty and —m— 


aſtoniſhing to the weak capacities of limited creatures. 


The variety of 0 


jects we ſurvey is truly amazing ! The ſurface of our globe is covered with . 
ihe beautiful productions of the LorD of ALL, and its very bowels are filled 
ewith his bounties. T he ſcene is immenſe, the ſcience abſolutely inexhauſtible 


by the utmoſt ftretch of human perſpicuity. 


A fingle part fo far excceds the 


faculties of man, that the moſt diligent inquiries, after a long ſeries of years, 
bade left us only imperfect ſketches of tho/e complicated objects which com- 
poſe it ; theſe ſketches wwe mean occaſionally to lay before our readers, and 
hope they will prove acceptable, as the greateſt care will be uſed in ſelecting 


them from the beſt authors. 


ANIMALS OF THE CAT KIND. 


F all carnivorous animals, thoſe 

of the cat kind are the moſt 
pernicious and terrible; for from 
their peculiar make, they at once 
unite force and agility, and are 
equally powerful both by their teeth 
and claws; but as they want the 
ſwiftneſs of ſome animals, and the 
ſagacious ſcent of others, they may 


be the better avoided, and are re- 


duced to a level with the other inha- 
bitants of the foreſt. 


TRE Lion. 


The principal of this ſort is the 
lion, whoſe head is very large, 
which is chiefly owing to the ex- 
traordinary thickneſs of the fleſh that 
covers it, and the largeneſs of the 
bones of the jaws. The breaſt like- 
wiſe appears to be very broad, be- 

ET cauſe 


cauſe it is covered with long thick 
hair ; but in reality it is as narrow 
and contracted as that of the gene- 
rality of horſes and dogs. For the 
ſame reaſon the tail ſeems to be of an 
o_ thickneſs from one end to the 
er, on account of the inequality of 
the hair with which it is encompaſſed, 
it being more ſhort near the . 
ning where the fleſh and bones are 
large, and encreaſing in proportion 
to the leſſening of the tail. The hair 
about the — and breaſt is not dif- 
ferent from that on the reſt of the 
body, unleſs in length; nor is it 
pointed like that of many other 
animals. 
' He has 14 teeth in each jaw, and 
in the upper jaw there are fix grin- 
ders, three on each ſide. Ot the 
eight remaining there are three nip- 
7 on each fide, and one dog- tooth. 
The nippers, or inciſors, have two 
more pointed and longer than the 
reſt, and are not of a ſhape at all pro- 
per for cutting; ànd therefore they 
may rather be accounted dog- teeth. 
Between the large inciſors, and the 
dog- teeth, there are empty ſpaces to 
receive the dog-teeth of the lower 
jaw. The fix fore- teeth of the lower 
jaw are all of the ſame fize, and 
much. alike in ſhape. The dog-teeth 
of this jaw are an inch and a half 
iong, and there 15 likewife an ,empty 
{pace between the dog-teeth and the 
grinders to receive the dog-teeth of 
the upper jaw. 'The grinders of bcth 
Jaws” are of a very different ſhape ; 
for thoſe in the upper jaw, next the 
dog-teeth, are imall, blunt, flat at the 
ends, as grinders generally are. The 
two laſt on each fide are large and 
flat, with three points, which form a 
kind of flower-de-luce. The laft of 
the grinders below is the largeſt, and 
has but two points; but the two 
others have three, which grow leſs as 
they approach the dog-teeth. The 
grinders are ſo placed, that when the 
mouth 1s ſhut they do not meet each 
other any more than the dog-teeth ; 
for the teeth of one jaw ſlide on the 
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ſides of the other, in the ſame man- 
ner as the blades of a pair of ſciſſors. 
This ſtructure of the hon's teeth is 
common to moſt of the animals that 
feed upon fleſh. 


The neck is very ſtrong, as moſt 
naturaliſts have obſerved, which is - 


owing to the apophyſes of the verte- 


bræ of the nec 


the appearance of bones ; hence an- 
cient authors that have treated of 
theſe animals, have miſtaken the 
whole for a ſingle bone. . 

The tongue is rough, and beſet 
with prickles as hard as cat's claws, 
which are hollow in the lower part, 
and bend back towards the throat. 
Hence it ſeems probable, that a lion, 
tiger, or leopard, cannot lick the 
hands of a man without array, off 
the ſkin ; though ſeveral writers have 
aſſerted the contrary. Theſe prickles 
at the baſe have ſmall round emi- 
nences which are a portion of the 
papillz of the tongue. 

'The eyes are bright and ſhining, 
even after death; and they are fo 
clear, that the choride membraue 
may be ſeen through the pupil, and 
appears as if gilt. The conjunctive 
is black throughout, except towards 
its extremity near the edge of the 
cornea, where it forms a white cir- 
cle. The ſtructure of the paws, teeth, 
eyes, and tongue, are the ſame as in 
a cat, and alſo the inward part of 
theſe two animals nearly reſemble 
each other, according to the obſer- 
vation. of the members of the Royal 
Academy at Paris. 

One of the lions which they diſſect- 
ed, though very young, was ſeven 
feet and a half in length from the noſe 
to the beginning of the tail, and four 


feet and a half in height from the top 


of the back to the ground. 
When the lion was opened, the 
8 did not appear ſo wide as to 
wallow the limbs of other animals 
whole, as ſome authors have pretend 
ed; for it was but an inch and a half 
in diameter, the ſtomach was eighteen 
2 inches 


eing tied together 
with ſtrong hard ligaments, that have 


— — 
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inches long, and fix broad, and on 
the upper and fore part there were two 
unequal bunches. 'The whole length 
of the guts was only twenty-five feet; 
of which the colon was eighteen inches; 
the blind gut was three inches long. 
The pancreas was like that of cats and 
dogs; and the large glands of the 
meſentry were like thoſe of the ſame 
animals. The liver was divided into 
eight lobes, as in cats, and was of 
a dark browniſh red colour. The 
hollow part under the gall bladder 
abounded with bile, as well as all 
thoſe that were next it; for which 
reaſon it was thought to have occa- 
fioned his death. The gall bladder 


Was ſeven inches long. and one and a 


half broad. The ſpleen was a foot 
long, two inches broad, and half an 
inch thick ; but it was not fo black 
as the liver. The kidneys were 
almoſt round, and were three inches 
and a half Jong, and two and a half 
broad; as allo of the ſame thickneſs. 
One of them weighed ſeven ounces 
and two drachms. 

The urethra was not crooked, but 
entirely ſtrait from the bladder to the 
extremity of the penis. It was eleven 
inches long in all; of which three 
inches and a half only proceeded out 
of the body; for this reaſon the lion 
throws out his urine backward, and 
does not lift up his leg as a dog. 

When the thorax was opened, the 
mediaſtinum appeared to have many 
large veſſels, and the membranes, of 
Which it was compoſed, were pierced 


like a net; but they were united to- 


wards the diaphragm, and to the 


Tight of the point of the heart there 


was a large cavity. The fame thing 
is obſervable in cats. 
The lungs had ſix lobes on the right 


fide, and three on the left, and all 


the annular cartilages of the wind- 


pipe were an intire circle, except two 
or three below the larynx. They 
were four inches in circumference. 


The heart was dry and without water 


in the pericardium ; it was hx inches 
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long, four broad at the baſe, and 
terminated in a ſharp point. 'The 
ventricles were ſo large, that the 
right, which deſcended as far as the 
point, cauſed the thickneſs of the 
fleſh that covered it to be but a ſixth 
of an inch thick; but towards the 
baſe it was little more than half an 
inch, and the ſeptum was not fo 
much. The auricles of the heart were 
ſo ſmall, that the right, which was 
biggeſt, was but half'an inch in 
diameter. The brain was but two 
inches broad any way, and it was in- 
cloſed in a ſkull half an inch thick in 
the thinneſt place, and near an inch 
on the forehead. The top was raiſed 
like the creſt of a helmet, becauſe the 
temporal muſcles had their origin 
there. The pineal gland was tranſ- 
parent, and but a line long, and two 
thirds of a line broad at the baſe. 
The globe of the eye was an inch and 
one third in diameter, and the cor- 
nea was the third of a line thick in 
the middle, but on thz circumference 
half a line. The iris was of a whitiſh 
yellow colour; but the cover of the 
choroide, called by the French the 
— was of a yellow gold colour, 
The chryſtaline humour was very flat, 
and its greateſt convexity, contrary 
to what is common, was on the fore- 


my . Tur Lioness 

Differed from the lion in having 
no long hair about the neck ; but the 
muzzle was longer, the head more 
flat, and the claws not ſo large. She 
was three feet high to the top of the 
back; and five feet long from the 
noſe to the beginning of the tail, 
which 1s two feet and a half1n length, 
The length of the guts of a lion is 
twenty-five feet, and that of a lioneſs 
twenty-two feet and four inches. The 
liver 1s divided into five lobes, and 
the ſubſtance reſembles that of cats 
and tigers, being more full of grains 


and glands than in other animals. The 


heart is very large in proportion to 
the ſize of the animal; whence ap- 
pears 


pears the falſity of the common opi- 
nion, namely, that a large heart is a 
ſign of a fearful animal. 

There are great numbers of lions 
to be found in Aſia and Africa, but 
there are none in America, whatever 
has been ſaid to the contrary. There 
is indeed an animal which they call 
the pumo, and we the American lion; 
but he is neither of the ſhape, co- 
lour, nor ſize of that creature. He 
rather ſeems to partake of the nature 
of a wolf, according to the moſt ac- 
curate accounts of the moſt ſenſible 
men that have been in thoſe parts. 
Beſides he is of fo fearful a nature that 
he will run away from a man, and 
dares not face him whenever he ſees 
one. | | 

All the members of a lion in ge- 
neral expreſs the ſtrength of his body, 
At the Cape of Good _ in 1707, 
a lion carried off an ox of a moderate 
fize over a wall of a conſiderable 
height, which is one inſtance of its 
prodigious ſtrength. He has alſo a 
very majeſtic gait, with a noble air. 
He has lively ſparkling eyes, with 
dreadful paws, and his ſteady pace 
cannot but excite the attention of the 
beholder ; to which the largeneſs of 
his mane does not a little contribute. 
The bones are not ſolid as ſome have 

retended, for there 1s marrow in 
them, though not ſo much in propor- 
tion as in many other animals. 
All his motions are impetuous and 
his defires vehement ; he 1s however 
frequently found to deſpiſe a weak 
enemy, and diſregard his provoca- 
tions, as if he reſerved his forces only 
for the hour of danger. When young, 
he is kind, and even careſſing; but 
as he grows older his paſſions become 
more fierce, and, when enraged, he 


ſpreads terror and deſtruction where” 


ever he goes. But for all this it can- 
not be {aid that this animal is na- 
turally cruel, as neceflity alone 


rompts him to carnage ; he never 
ills more than he has immediate oc- 
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caſion for, and, when ſatisfied, be 
becomes gentle and harmleſs ; while 
the tiger, wolf, and other inferior 
animals, kill for the ſake of miſchief 
as well as appetite, and delight in 
unneceſſary ſlaughter. When he meets 
with his prey he takes it by a bound, 
and never begins to devour it till it be 
quite dead, | 

When a lion is in anger, or op- 
preſſed by hunger, he erects his mane, 
and beats his tides with his tail. On 
theſe occaſions, if he meets with any 
man, it 1s certain death. Sometimes 
he hides himſelf behind buſhes, fo 
that a paſſenger can ſee nothing of 
him but the motion of his tail, when 
he is too near to eſcape from him. 
But when there is no motion of his 
mane or tail, he will often let a man 
paſs by him quietly. When a horſe 
or an ox are aware of a lion, they 
run away as faſt as they can; and if 
the horſe has a man on his back, he 
endeavours to throw him off, that he 
may fly the ſwifter. 
a horſeman diſcovers a lion, his beſt 
way is to light as ſoon as he can; be- 
cauſe he 1s-generally contented with 
the horſe, and will let the man 
eſcape. | 

Lions are very fierce at the time of 
following the female, and the lioneſs 
when ſhe has brought forth young ; 
and this is the caſe with all the ſavage 
kinds, the paſſions of each being moſt 
violent at thoſe reſpective ſeaſons. 
When the lioneis is in rut, ſhe is fre- 
quently followed by eight or ten 
lions, who roar and fight round her 
till one of them becomes victorious 
over the reſt. She always brings 
forth in the ſpring, and that but once 


a year, and never more than three at 


a time It was for a long time doubted 
whether this animal, when kept in 
confinement, would be prolific ; but 
we have ſeveral late inſtances of their 
having cubs when confined in the 
tower of London. 5 


FOR 


Likewiſe when 
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Genuine CarDs from two French Milliners, wdho came to York on occaſion of 
| a late Dancing-School Ball. I nh 


Avan JAM L IC o pre- 
ſent compliment to Madam 
—, and beg pardon for de li- 
berty ſhe now take. She come from 
Londres to dreſs ſome lady of high 
birt to de ſplendid bal on tomorrow 


day, and as Madam — be come 


from de Cour of England, beg to 
know if de Aurorboreal train be come 
to Londres, and if de rond hop, or de 
half rond hop, be in de moſt habit. 
Viſhes to know if de Semple Zy- 


zee be vorn, and if de high hell 


or de low hell be in de moſt habit. 
Madam Jamblico vill vait upon Ma- 
at de hour before one 


nombre of de new romp dat accom- 
modat vell, and a new breſt made 
by Madam Baptiſt, which go by 
ſpreng. 

New. 17, 1785. 


MA»an Gar 1 beg leave 


to aſſure Madam , and 
all de Lady in York, dat Madam Jam- 


Madam  Jamblico has a 


blico is a grand chate, and what ſhe 
ſell for de romp and de bomb, is not 
nor de romp nor de bomb, but tings 
of very bad kind. What Madam 
Gallini ſell is very ſoft and yery rond, 
and give no troble to any von. Ma- 
dam Gallini ſell all fort of millinaire, 
but has but ſmall encorgment from 
Madam Jamblico lies. She has but 
ſell von ſmall bomb and von {mall 
romp for de bal, and one pair ſpreng 
pocket, vitch catch de tiff, and 1 
him to jugement. Madam Jam- 
blico can but dreſs lady vit a per- 
ſonne, but Madam Gallini vant but 
two ſpeak eye, and a mout, to make 
a fine voman of a bonch ſtraw. Ma- 


dam Gallini was dis day keck down 


by a man bete, as ſhe was come to 
pay devoirs to Madam vit 
ſome romp, but hope to have her 
command on tomorrow day, at de 
hour before von. f 


Nov. 21, 1785. 


ANECDOTES OF DR.-HENRY MOYES, 


THE ELEGANT READER ON PHILOSOPHICAL CHYMISTRY, * 


HIS intelligent philoſopher 

loft his ſight 2 the ſmall-pox 
in his early infancy. He never re- 
collected to have ſeen : ©* Bat the firſt 
traces of memory I have,“ ſays he, 
© are in ſome confuſed ideas of the 
ſolar ſyſtem.” He had the good for- 
tune to be born in a country where 
learning of every kind is highly cul- 
tivated, and to be brought up in a 
family devoted to learning. 


ences ; and diſplayed an acute and 
general knowledge of geometry, op- 
tics, algebra; of aſtronomy, chymi- 
{try ; and, in ſhort, of moſt of the 


branches of the Newtonian philo- 


ſophy. \ 
Mechanical exerciſes were the fa- 
vourite employments of his infant 
Foo: At a very early age he made 
imſelf acquainted with the uſe of 
edged tools ſo perfectly, that, not- 


Poſſeſſed of native genius, and ar==-y/ithſtanding his intire blindneſs, he 


dent in his application, he made 
rapid advances in various depart- 
ments of erudition ; and not only ac- 


was able to make little wind-mills; 
and he even conſtructed a loom with 
his own hands, which Mill ſhew the 


quired the fundamental principles of cicatrices of wounds he received in 


mechanics, muſic, and the languages; 
but, likewiſe, entered deeply into the 
inveſtigation of the profounder ſci- 


the execution of theſe juvenile exploits. 
Whenever he was introduced into 
company, he continued for ſome time 
lent, 


He delivered his lectures @ few years ago in York, - 
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filent. The ſound directed him to 
judge of the dimenſions of the room, 
and the different voices, of the num- 
ber of perſons that were preſent : His 
diſtinction, in theſe reſpects, was 
very accurate; and his memory ſo 
- retentive, that he ſeldom was miſ⸗- 
taken. He could inſtantly recognize 
a perſon, on firſt hearing him ſpeak, 
though more than two years had 
elapſed ſince the time of their laſt 
meeting He determined, pretty 
nearly, the ſtature of thoſe he was 
ſpeaking with, by the direction of 
Noir voices; and he made tolerable 
conjectures, reſpecting their tempers 


and diſpoſitions, by the manner in 


which they conducted their converſa- 
tion. 0 
It muſt be obſerved, that this gen- 


tleman's eyes were not totally inſen- 


ſible to intenſe light. The rays re- 
fracted through a priſm, when ſuffi- 
ciently vivid, produced certain diſ- 
tinguiſhable effects on them. The 
red gave him a diſagreeable ſenſation, 
which he compared to the touch of a 


ſaw. As the colours declined in vio- 


lence, the harſhneſs leſſened, until the 
een afforded a ſenſation that was 
highly pleaſing to him; and which he 


deſcribed, as conveying an idea ſimi- 


lar to what he felt, in apo his 
hand over ſmooth poliſhed ſurfaces. 
Poliſh'd fiirfaces, meanderin 7 
and gentle declivities, were the figures 
by which he expreſſed his ideas of 
beauty. Rugged rocks, irregular 
points, and boiſterous elements, fur- 
niſhed him with expreſſions fgr terror 
and diſguſt. He excelled in the charms 
of converſation ; was happy in his al- 
luſions to viſual objects; and diſcourſed 
- on the nature, compoſition, and beau- 
ty of colours, with pertinence and 
preciſion. 

Dr. Moyes was a ftriking inſtance 
of the power the human {ſoul poſſeſſes 
of finding ſatisfaction, even under the 
moſt rigorous calamities. Tho' in- 
volved “ in ever-during darkneſs,” 
and excluded from the charming views 
of filent or animated nature; tho' de- 


| ſoon ſubſides. 


pendent on an undertaking for. the 
means of his ſubſiſtance, the ſucceſs of 
which was very precarious ; in ſhort, 


though deftitute of other ſupport than 


his genius, and under the mercenary 
33838 of a perſon whoſe integrity 

e ſuſpected—ſtill Dr. Moyes was ge- 
nerally chearful, and apparently hap- 
Py- Indeed it muſt afford much plea- 
ſure to the feeling heart to obſerve 
this hilarity of temper prevail almoſt 
univerſally with the blind. Though 
cut off from the ways of men, and 
the contemplation of the human face 
divine,” they have this conſolation ; 
they are exempt from the diſcernment 
and contagious influence of thoſe 
painful emotions of the ſoul that are 
viſible on, the countenance, and which 
hypocriſy itſelf is ſcarcely able to 
conceal. 

This diſpoſition, likewiſe, may be 
conſidered as an internal evidence of 
the native worth of the human mind, 
that thus ſupports its dignity and 
chearfulneſs under one of the ſevereſt 
misfortunes that can poſſibly befall 
us. Nor is this chearful reſignation 
peculiar to thoſe who have been blind 
from their birth; we find it, alſo, 


generally prevail with ſuch as have, 


loſt their fight, even at a more advan- 
ced age; and who muſt, undoubtedly, 
feel the misfortune with the utmoſt 
anguiſh. The diſtreſſing recollection 
which memory muſt preſent of for- 
mer enjoyments, we find, however, 
Gentler and more 
pleaſing reflections ſucceed. Con- 
templation takes her reſidence in her 
proper province, the: human mind; 
and the blind, ſubmiſſively and chear- 
fally reſign themſelves to the will of 
heaven, and the benevolent protec- 
tion of the leſs unfortunate of their 
fellow-creatures. And hard, indeed, 
15 the heart of him who will not 
ſtretch out his hand to ſuccour the 
blind; or who, by injuſtice, illibe- 
rality, or unkindneſs, adds a ſting to 
the con{Cious dependence to which, 


whilſt they live, they muſt ever be 


ſubject. 
FOR 


— — 
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METHOD TO RECOVER PERSONS APPARENTLY DROWNED. 


A many accidents have lately 
1 happened from drowning, it 
may be uſeful, particularly at this 
time, to give a few directions regard- 
ing the recovery of ſuch as are appa- 
rently ſo; principally for thoſe who 
may happen to be near the object, and 
ignorant of the mode of proceed- 
ing, the faculty-being perhaps at a 
diſtance. 

It is not intended here to enter up- 
on that diſputed ſubject, the proxi- 
mate cauſe of death in drowned per- 
ſons. Suffice it to ſay, that the vital 
principle may be ſuſpended in an 
animal body, from various accidents, 
for a conſiderable length of time, and 
yet be capable of reſuſcitation from 
exciting cauſes, provided that no or- 

of immediate importance to lite 
materially injured. 

In drowned perſons, where the „e- 
ramen ovale 1s cloſed, and the con- 
trary is rare after ten or twelve years 
of age, death is cauſed by the action 
of the heart ceaſing, which is pro- 
duced by the ſtoppage of reſpiration, 
and the conſequent ftagnation of the 
blood in the pulmonary veſſcls. 
Hence, the rational means of re- 
ſtoring the perſon, is by ſuch me- 


thods as are adapted to rouſe the dor- 


mant vital principle in the heart, ex- 
cite. its action, and put the blood, 
now ftagnating in the lungs, into 
motion. 

Fer this purpoſe, let the body be 
tripped . put into a warm bed, in- 


to a warm bath, if near a brewery, 


amongſt the warm grains, at leaſt 
near a warm fire; it muſt be then di- 
ligently rubbed with hot flannels, ſalt, 
hot grains, or camphorated ſpirit of 
wine, as may be moſt convenient or 
near at hand. 

The ſmoke of tobacco muſt, if poſ- 
ſible, be injected; or clyſters of warm 
water with ſome ſalt, or of warm wa- 


ter with a little brandy, rum, or ge- 
neva, may be given. 

A few drops of warm vinegar blown 
up the noſtrils, or a feather moiſtened 
in /pirit of harthhorn, or /al volatile, 
introduced therein, are effectual ſti- 
muli, and often very uſeful in rouſing 
the patient. | 

But the moſt important part of the 
cure 1s the reſtoration of the action of 
the lungs, which, if effected, will 
ſoon be followed by that of the heart. 
In order to this, it is neceſſary that 
they ſhould be inflated; and this may 
be attempted while the meaſures above 
recited, for reſtoring the heat and 
action of the body, are employed. 

In order to inflate the lungs, I ſhall 
give the methods recommended b 

r. Monro, who made many experi- 
ments in order to aſcertain the rea- 
dieſt means of performing it. He 
found that it may be much more con- 
veniently done by blowing into the 
noſtrils than by blowing into the 
mouth. That, by the aſſiſtance of a 
wooden pipe, &c. fitted at one end 
for filling the noſtril, and at the other 
for being conveniently blown into, 
any perſon will be able ſufficiently to 
inflate the lungs. A pair of bellows 
may anſwer the p e. Itis hardly 
neceſſary to obſerve, that, during the 
blowing, the other noſtril and mouth 
muſt be cloſed, to prevent the eſca 
of the air through them. When the 
breaſt is by this means diſtended, the 
air muſt be expelled again by preſſing 
the breaſt and belly, and \ the 
natural reſpiration imitated. 

If the lungs cannot be inflated by 
this means, a crooked tube, as the 
catheter uſed for a male adult, muſt 
be introduced into the trachea. But 
as this requires the hand of a dextrous 
ſurgeon, it is unneceſſary here to en- 


large upon it. 
W. 
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ODE FOR THE NEW YEAR, 
BY THE REV. MR. WARTON, POET LAUREAT, 


e 
my EAR to Jove, a genial iſle, 
4 Crowns the broad Atlantic wave; 
The ſeaſons then in mild aſſemblage ſmile, 
And vernal bloſſoms cloath the fruitful prime 
"here, in many a fragrant cave, 
well the ſpirits of the Brave, i 
And rad m9 amatanth their brows ſub+ 
ine.” 
So feign'd the Grecian bards of yore; 
And veil'd in Fable's fancy-woven veſt a 
viſionary ſhore, f 
That faintly gleam'd on their prophetic eye 
Through the dark volume of Futurity : 
Nor ww, that in the bright attire they 
d + 
Albion, the green-hair'd Heroine of the weſt; 
_ Eye yet the claim'd Old Otcau's high com- 
mand, | 
And ſhatch'd the trident from the tyrant's 
hand. 
, N N . H. 
Vainly flow'd the myſtic rhbime! 
Mork the deeds from age to age 
That fill her trophy-pictur d page: 
And fee, with all its ſtrength, untam'd by 
Time, | 
Still glows Het valour's veteran rape. 
O'er Calpe's cliffs, and ſteepy towers, 
When ſtream'd the ted fulphurcous 


= 


ſhowers, 1 Ley | 
And Death's own hand the dread artillery 
threw ; | f 


While far along the midnight maia 
It's glaring arch the flaming volley drew; 
How triumph'd Eliott's patient train, 
Baffling their vain Confederate foes ! 
And met th*unwonted fight's terrific form; 
And hurling back the veratog war, aruſe 
| Superior to the fiery ftorm ! 


: | . 5 

Is there an ocean that forgets to roll 

Beneath the torpid pole? 
Nor to the brooding tempeſt heaves 
Her hardy keel the ſtubborn billow cleaves. 
The rugged Neptune of the wintry brine 
In vain his adamantine breaſt-plate wears: 
To ſearch coy Nature's guarded mine, 

She burſts the barriers of th'indignant ice 
O'er ſunkeſs-bays the beam of Science bears: 
And touzing far around the polar'fleep, 


Where Drake's bold enſigns fear'd to ſweep, 


She ſees new Nations flock to fone fell 
facrifice 


.* 
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She ſpecs, at GeorGe's ſage command, 
Society from deep to deep, 

Aud Zone to zone ſhe birds ; 
From (hore to ſhore, o'er every land, 
The golden chain of Commerce winds, 


IV. 
Mean-time, her patriotic cares explore 
Her own rich Woof's exhauſtleſs ſtore; 
Her native Fleece new i-rrout feels, 
And- wakens all its whirling wheels, 
And mocks the RainBow's radiant dye: 


More wide the labours of the Loom ſhe 


ſpreads, BEE a 
In firmer bands domeſtic Commerce weds, 
And calls her fiſter iſle to ſhare the tie: 
Nor heeds the violence that broke 


From filial realms her old paremal yoke! 


Her eities, throng'd with many an attic 
dome, 1 | 

Aſk not the banner'd baſtion, me ſſy- ptoof ; 

Firm as the caſtle's feudal roof, 

| Stands the Briton's ſocial home. 

Hear, Gaul, of England's liberty the lot 

Right, 2 Law, protect her ſimpleſt 
plain; 


Nor ſcorn to guard the Shepherd's nightly 


©. WIE. 
And watch arourd the forcſt-cot. 
With conſcions certainty, the Swain 
Gives to the ground his truſty grain, 
With eager hope the reddening harveſt eyes; 
And claims the right autumnal gold, 
The mead of Toil, of Induftry the prize. 
For onr's the King, who boaſts a Parem's 
praiſe, 
Whoſe hand the People's ſceptre ſways: 
Our's is the Senate, notia ſpecious name, 
Whoſe active plans pervade the civil 
frame ; | f 
9 bold Debate its nobleſt war dife 
5 Plays, b | 
And, in the kindling ſtrife, unlocks the 
tide we) 
Of manlieſt Eloquence, and rolls the tor- 
rent wide. | | 


VI. | 
Hence then, each vain complaint, away 
Each captious doubt, and cautious feat! 
Nor blaſt the new-bora year, 


* 


That anxious waits the Spring's ſlow. 


ſhooting ray : 
Nor 


— 
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Nor deem that Albion's honours ceaſe to 
bloom. 
With candid glance, th'impartial Muſe 
Invok'd on this auſpicious morn. 
The preſent ſcans; the diſtant ſcene purſues, 
And breaks Opinion's ſpeculative gloom : 
Interpreter of ages yet unborn, 
Full right ſhe ſpells the characters of Fate, 


That Albion ill ſhall keep her wonted 


ſta te: 
Still, in eternal Story, ſhine, 


Of Vidtory, the ſea-beat ſhrine; 


The ſource of every ſplendid Art; 
Of old, of future worlds the univerſal mart. 


For the YORESHIRE MAGAZINE. 
To M 1 R A. 
X ] HERE! where is fled the ſoul-enchant- 


ing ſcene ? 
The genial warmth of Sol's enliv*ning ray? 
The blooming face of Nature all ſerene, 


The warbling choir that pour'd th' barmo-- 


nions lay ? 
Wrapp'd in Oblivion's deep-involring ſhade, 
In Fate's dark ſcenes, in paſt events obſcur'd, 
All, all but me remembrance can evade, 
Since none, like me, the pleaſing cauſe ador'd. 


But late was ſeen a more than vernal bloom 


Where Winter now reſumes his ſtern domain; 


Prolific Spring diffus'd a ſweet perfume, 

And Flora's offspring deck'd th '*enamel'd 
plain. 

Each breeze bore fragrance on its balmy 

| wing, 

Ambroſia ſcented ev'ry paſſing gale; 

Glow'd brighter beauties than adorn'd the 
Spring, | 


And pleaſures ſmil'd on ALToN's happy 


vale. 


Here well might Fancy think Elyſium reign'd, 

For lovely M1RA bleſs'd the fleeting hour 

That Spring's ſoft bluſh each dreary ſcene 
retain'd, 

Or radiant Summer's unexhauſted ſtore. 

But ah ! how ſoon is fled the fleeting joy, 

The ſhort-liv'd gleam of tranſitory bliſs! 

Scarce ridgid Fate allow'd a parting ſigh 

To mourn the exit of my happineſs. 

Say ye, who e'er have known a nymph like 
mine, 

And felt the fond ſolicitude of Love, 

Could you ſuch joys contemedly reſign ? 

Without deſpair the pangs of abſence prove? 

Yet more than this my thiobbing boſom 
knew— 

(Superior pangs, ſuperior ſorrows claim) 

See Mik A ſnatch'd from my diſtrafted view, 

While cruel Sickneſs tore her tender frame. 


* 
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Could yon, un mov'd, behold your fair one's 
es, 

As down her cheeks the I'quid cryſtal ſtray'd, 

See her ſoft boſom heave collected ſighs, 

Which all her anguiſh, all her pain betray'd? 


E'en this I ſaw, while agonlzing Fear 
Deny'd my tortur'd heart its wiſh'd relief, 
Till Pity lent the ſympathetic tear, 

And burſt a copious tide of guſhing grief. 


Nor ſcorn I ſtill my ſp-echleſs woe to own—- 

"Twas Love impell'd freſh moiſture to my 
eye — 

O'er ſuch a ſcene Humanity might moan, 

Inſenſibility itſelf might ſigh, 


Bat _ -y know thee well, thy health re- 
or'd, 
(For late my ear ſuch pleaſing accents 
charm'd) 
Does more than tranſport to my fovl afford, 
Has all my breaſt to beating raptures warm'd, 


Still may Hygia's countleſs bleſſings pour! 

Renignly ſmile on ev'ry future day! 

Unrival'd Happineſs exhauſt her ſtore, 

And _— Peace her hov'riug wing diſ- 
play! 

And, whilſt thou tread'ſt on Life's bewild- 
ring maze, | | 

May Guardian Angels ev'ry ſtep ſuſtain ! 

Then ope at once on thy tranſported paze 

The ſcenes where Love and Bliſs immortal 
reign ! _ 

YoRKk. ALEXIS, 


RESIGNATION, 


E calm, my foul! nor more lament 
At Fortune's adverſe gale; 

Can ſighs er tears reſtore content? 
Can grief o'er ills prevail ? 

When heay'n this maſs of earth deforms, 
And clouds obſcure the ſkies ; 

The fix'd foundation braves the ſtorm, 
Its boiſterous rage defies. 


By Faith ſo fix'd, the virtuous mind, 
Of ſacred ſtores poſſeſt, 

Misfortunes hurt not calm, reſign'd, 
Hope chears the patient breaſt, 

By Hope inſpir'd, ſtill may I view 
Each joyleſs day retire ! 

May Polly's frowns my love ſubdue, 
And damp each warm deſire ! 


So ſhall I. in Affliction's ſchool, 
With care each leſſon gain; 

Inſtrufted learn each painful rule, 
Each precept ſound ain. 

Then ſhall no guilty, impious deed, 
My innpcence deſtroy ; 

But Wiſdom teach, and Virtue lead, 
To happineſs and joy. 


PAR. 
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PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS. 


HOUSE or LORDS. 


Whitehall, January 24. 


HIS day his Majeſty came to 

the Houſe of Peers, and being 
ſeated on the throne with the uſual 
ſolemnity, and the Commons being 
ſent for, opened the ſeflion of Par- 
liament with the following ſpeech : 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


Since I laſt met you in Parliament 
the diſputes which appeared to threa- 
ten an interruption to the tranquility 
of Europe have been brought to an 
amicable concluſion; and I continue 
to receive from foreign powers the 
ſtrongeſt aſſurances of their friendly 
diſpofition towards this country. 

At home my ſubjects experience the 
growing bleſſings of peace in the ex- 
tention of trade, the improvement of 
the revenue, and increaſe of the pub- 
lic credit of the nation. 

For the farther advancement of 
thoſe important objects, I rely on 
the continuance of that zeal and in- 
duftry which you manifeſted in the 
laſt ſeſſion of Parliament. 

The reſolutions which you laid be- 
fore me, as the baſis of an adjuſtment 
of the commercial intercourſe between 
'Great Britain and Ireland, have 
been, by my direction, recommended 
to the Parliament of that kindom ; 
but no effectual ſtep has hitherto been 
taken thereupon, which can enable 
you to make any farther progreſs in 
that ſalutary work. 


Gentlemen of the Houſe of C OMmMons, 


] have ordered the eſtimates for the 
preſent year to be laid before you: 
it is my earneſt wiſh to inforce œco- 
nomy 1n every department, and you 
will, I am perſuaded, be equally rea- 
dy to make ſuch proviſion as may be 
neceſſary for the public ſervice, and 
particularly for maintaining our naval 
ſtrength on the moſt ſecure and re- 
ſpectable footing. Above all, let me 


recommend to you the eſtabliſhment 
of a fixed plan for the reduction of 
the national debt. The flouriſhing 
ſtate of the revenue will, 1 truſt, en- 
able you to effect this important mea- 
ſure, with little addition to the public 
burthens. | 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


The vigour and reſources of the 
country, ſo fully manifeſted in its 

reſent ſituation, will encourage you 
Fa continuing to give your utmoſt 
attention to every object of national 
concern 3 particularly to the con- 
ſideration of ſuch meaſures as may be 
neceſſary in order to give farther ſe- 
curity to the revenue, and to promote 
and extend, as far as poſhble, the 
trade and general induſtry of my ſub- 
jects. 


After his Majeſty had made his 
ſpeech, and the Commons were re- 
tired, a Committee was appointed to 
draw up an addreſs of thanks; the 
Houſe reſolved itſelf into the ſaid 
Committee, and an addreſs was drawn 
up, read, and agreed to, and the 


Lords vith white ſtaves ordered to 


wait on his Majeſty, to know when 
he will be attended therewith, 

Jan. 25. The Houſe went in ſtate 
to St. James's with their addreſs, to 
which his Majeſty was pleated to give 
the following moſt gracious anſwer : - 

«« My | 69 

I thank you for this very dutiful 
and loyal addreſs. I receive, with 
great ſatisfaction, your aſſurances, 
that you will give the ſtricteſt atten- 
tion to the important objects of na- 
tional concern which J have recom- 
mended to your conſideration,” —— 
Adjourned till Monday, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, ; 
Jan. 24. The Houſe having re- 
22 * Dp ay and his Ma- 
jeſty's ſpee eing read by the 
Speaker, Sadr, | 
D 2 Mr, 


be brought up. 
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Mr. John Smyth, after expatiating 
on the ſubject of it, move 
humble addreſs be preſented to his 
Majeſty for his moſt gractous ſpeech 
from the throne. The addreſs was, 


as uſual, an echo to the ſpeech. 


Mr. Addington ſeconded the mo- 
tion. | | | 
I.ord Surrey oppoſed the addreſs 
from an entire want of confidence 
in the preſent Adminiſtration 3 and 
moved, as an amendment to the ad- 
dreſs, that the part mentioning Ire- 
land, &c. ſhould be omitted. 

Mr. Fox {cconded the motion, and, 
in a long harangue, expreſſed is 
aſtoniſhment at a ſpeech from the 
throne, in which ſcarce any thing was 
mentioned; nay, ſo little did it con- 


tain, that ir ſeemed to bim as if it 


were only a compliance with the cuſ- 
tom for the Miniſter to put it into the 
mouth of the Sovereign. That the 
revenue is increaſing, and the public 
eredit flouriſhing, , not due to the 
merits of the preſent Adminiſtration 
men of all parties agree in the impor- 
tance of thoſe objects, and are equally 
concerned in their proſperity. 
Mr. Pitt oppoſed his aſſertions rela- 
tive to the infignificance of the ſurplus 
intended to reduce the National Debt; 
he aſſerted that he would produce, at 
the proper period, an account, at 
which the public ſhould rejoice. 
- Mr. Francis, Maj. Scott, and Mr. 
Martin, faid each a few words, when 
the amendment was rejected, and the 
addreſs ordered to a Cemmittee, to 
be teported to-morrow. —Adjourned. 
Fan. 25. The Houie met this day, 
when the only motion before them 
was, that the report of the Committee 
ro whom it had been referred to draw 


up an addreſs to his Majeſty, ſhould 
There was no op- 


ſition given to the motion, but thll 
it gave rile to a ſhurt converſation. 

Lord Surrey, alluding to that part 
of the ſpeech which Rates that a per- 
manent fund might be ſecured, with 
very little addition to the public bur- 
ten, for reducing the National-Debt, 


that an 


an 


expreſſed a wiſh that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would give the Houſe 
ſome idea of what that addition was 
to conſiſt. If it was to be formed from 
a modification of old, rather than an 
impoſition of new taxes, he ſaid that 
for one he would have no objection to it. 

Mr. Pitt did not think proper to 
give an anſwer. Upon this 

Mr. Fox ſaid he thought the Mi- 
niſter conld not act more 1nudiciouſly 
than by inveloping himſelf in myſtery. 
The very apprehenſion of new bur- 
thens had already had an effect upon 
the bank ; and uatil the public ſhould 
be let a little into the Miniſter's plan, 
it was to be feared that the ſtocks 
would ſuffer ſtill more. 

After this converſation had termi- 
nated, the queſtion for bringing up 
the report was carried: The report 


was then agreed to. 


A petition from Halifax againſt the 
Pop tax was preſented to the Houle, 
ordered to lie upon the table. 
Ordered an account of the number 
of veſſels ſailed from America to New- 
foundland ; and allo veſſels with pro- 
viſion from Chriſtmas 1784, to Chrift. 
mas 1785, to be laid before the 

Houſe, 

Alſo an account of the amount of 
the ſhop-tax to Michaelmas 1785, 
and from that time to Chriſtmas 1785, 
and up to January 5, 1786. 

A motion was made for An ac- 
count of the amount of the duties on 
all coals imported coaſtways within 
Great-Britain, ſpecifying the ſums 
raed at each port, from the iſt of 
January 1780, as far as the ſame 
can be made up, diſtinguiſhing each 

ear. 

Jan. 26. Lord Courtoun reported, 
chat his Majeſty had been waited on, 
purſuant to their order of yeſterday, 
to know when he would be attended by 
this Houſe with their addreſs of 
thanks, and his Majeſty appointed 
this day at two o'clock, at e e 

Took into conſideration his Ma- 


jeſty's ſpeech, Which was read by the 
Speaker, of 
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A motion was made, that a ſupply 
anted to his Majeſty. 
zJolved, That this Houſe will, to- 
morrow, go into a Contmittee, to 
conſider farther of the ſaid motion. 

Aſter which they went up with their 
addreſs, Adjourned. 

Jan. 27. Took into conſideration 
the motion made yeſterday for grant- 
ing a ſupply to his Majeſty. Came 
to a reſolution that a ſapply be grant- 
ed to his Majeſty. Reſolved, nem. 
con. that this Houſe do agree with the 
Committee on the ſaid reſolution. 

Ordered the report on Tueſday. 


be 
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Ordered that leave be given to 
bring in a bill for confining the trade 
between the ports of the United States 
of America and Newfoundland to 
bread, flour, India corn, and live 
ſtock, imported in Britiſh- built ſhips 
only. : 

One of the Sheriffs of London 
preſented a petition from the Lord 
Mayor, &c. againſt the ſhop-tax. 
Crdered to lie on the table. | 

Received and read a petition from 
Wakefield againft the ſnop-tax. 
dered to lie on the table. 


MONTHLY OCCURRENCES. 


LONDON. 

R. Meriton, ſecond mate of the 
Halſewell Eaſt-Indiaman, Capt. 
Richard Pierce, bound to Madras and 
Bengal, which was unfortunately loſt 
on the Rocks of St. Purbeck, between 
St. Alban's Head and Peverel Point, 
near Portland, is arrived at the India- 
Houſe, and gives the following melan- 

choly particulars, viz. 

The pilothad left the ſhipon Tueſday 
noon ; after which ſhe ſailed down the 
chaunel with a fair wind till about four 
on Wedneſday morning, when a very 
| hard gale, with a heavy fall of ſnow, 
came on, by which the ſhip received 
ſo much damage as to admit fix feet 


water into the hold. About eleven on 


Wedneſday morning, when they 


thought they were between the Lizard 


and Start Points, they cut away the 
main and mizen maſts, then wore 


ſhip, and endeavoured to make Portſ- 


mouth under jury maſts. They ſtood 
up the channel ou Wedneſday after- 
noon, and all the day on Thurſday. 
In the afternoon of the laſt- mentioned 
day a hey gale blew from the ſouth, 
which by degrees drove them on a 
lee-ſhore, in ſpite of all their endea- 
vours to avoid it. Between one and 
two on Friday morning they ſaw land, 
and came to anchor, at which they 
rode about an hour ; but having either 


- 


kd _ —_ _—y * „* — 


driven or parted, they then let go the 
only anchor left them, with whick 
they were unable to bring up the ſhip, 
as the hurricane continued to increaſe. 
In this ſtate the veſſel drove upon the 
rocks at the Head-Land of St. Al- 
ban's, about three leagues to the eaſt 
of Portland, and in leſs than an hour 
was daſhed to pieces. : 

The circumſtances attending this 
unhappy wreck are dreadful in the 


extreme. Capt. Pierce, a little while 


before the ſhip went down, called Mr. 
Meriton into the cuddy, where his 

two daughters, two nieces, and three- 
other beautiful young ladies, were 
clinging round him for protection, 
and on being told that it was impoſe. 
ſible for the ladies to eſcape, he nobly 
reſolved to ſhare their -fate, and ad- 

dreſſing himſelf to his daughters, and 
enfolding them in his arms, he ſaid, 
„Then my dear children we will pe- 
riſh gr,” The ſhip diſappeared 
in a few minutes. he app . 


wretches who gained the rocks were ia © 


a more dreadful ſituation ; they were, 
by the force of the returning ſurge, 
daſhed to picces, except the ſecond 
mate, who fell into a fiſſure of the rock, 


and was ſome time up to his chin in 


Water. 


The chief mate ſaid, in the fatal 


moment when the ſecond mate was 
quitting 


Or- 


* 
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quitting the ſhip, that. he would die 
with his uncle, the captain, and his 
couſins, the Miſs Pierces; for were 
he to leave ſuch dear relatives behind 
him, he could only expect the worſt 
of deaths, tobe diſcarded for ever from 
the ſervice! ; 

Mr. 'Thompſon, the quarter-maſter, 
was the firſt who climbed up the rock 
and got on ſhore; he ſaw a light about 
a mile off, whither he went: the peo- 

le very humanely came down with 
— to the ſhore with ropes, which 
were the means of ſaving many lives, 
though ſeveral, after being drawn part 
of the way up the rock, trom fatigue 
let go their hold, and were daſhed to 
pieces, 

The following is an authentic liſt of 
thoſe paſſengers who were loſt: Miſs 
Eliza Pierce and Mary-Ann Pierce, 
daughters of Capt. Pierce; Anne 
Paul and Mary Paul, ' nieces of Capt. 
Pierce; Mary Hoggard, Elizabeth 
Blackburn, and Ann Manſell.— The 
two Miſs Templars, of Bedford- ſquare, 
it is ſaid, are alſo among the ladies 
which are loſt, 

Capt. Pierce's daughters, who were 
drowned in the arms of their father, 
were going to India to be married to 
gentlemen of conſiderable fortunes, 
The eldeſt was only 17, and the 
r but 15 years of age. 
y The allowing is a _—_ liſt of the 
officers and men who were ſaved: Mr. 
Meriton, ſecond mate, Mr. Rogers, 
third ditto, and Mr. Daniel, ſixth 


_ ditto; Mr. Duncan Mac-Doual, mid- 


ſhipman, and Mr. Mac-Manus, ditto 
40 of the ſhip's company, and 25 ſol- 

iers.—The few men who have eſcap- 
ed are moſt terribly bruiſed, and ſome 
have had their limbs broken from be- 
ing daſhed aſhore on the rocks, The 
Eaft-India Company's lols is valued 


only at about 60001.—Capt. Pierce 


has left a wife and ſeven children be- 
hind, to lament the loſs of a huſband 
and two daughters, a father and two 
ſiſters! 
Capt. Pierce was the oldeſt Cap- 
tain in the ſer ice of th Hon, Eaſt- 


India Company, and propoſed to re- 
tire, had it pleaſed Providence to per- 
mit his return from this intended 
voyage. ä 
A Letter from the Hague, dated 
Jan. 18, fays, * Their High Migh- 
tineſſes have come to a reſolution to 
preſent his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty 
with two. ſhips of ſhe line, one to be 
called the Alliance, the other the Gra- 
titude, in return for the good offices 
he has, during many years, and par- 
ticularly in the recent circumſtances, 
been pleaſed to exert in their favour, 
and as a token of their gratitude.“ 
Jan. 28. We have the ſatisfaction 
to inform our readers, that. the 
commercial treaty between this 
country and Ruſſia is ſettled and ſign- 
ed. This treaty is highly advanta- 
E to England, though not ſo much 
0 as the former, ſince Ruſſia has alſo 
concluded a treaty with France, by 
which the French merchants are to 
have the ſame privileges in Ruſſia as 
the Engliſh. Formefly we engroſſed 
their markets, and had ſuch peculiar 
advantages there, that France ſent 
her manufactures to England to be 
tranſmitted by our merchants to Ruſſia. 
From the late returns made to the 
Tax-Office, it appears that England 
and Wales contain houſes and cotta- 
ges which are exempted from the win- 
ow-tax, on account of poverty, to 
the amount of 284,459; and the 
number of houſes which pay the win- 
dow-tax amounts to 714,911 ; which 
together make 999,370 houſes and 
cottages in the kingdom. | 
The houſes having 50 windows and 
upwards, are ſtated at no more 


than 5385. 


Of houſes in Scotland returned to 
the tax office, the number 1s on- 


ly 87,734. 
00 


Jan. 13. During the Sitting of the 
General Quarter-Seſſions of the Peace 


at New-Malton, a moſt alarming ac- 
cident happened, by a centre Rn 
which ſupported the floor, giving way, 

and 
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and part of the floor fell in. The 
court being much crowded, it is ſup- 
poſed 300 people fell into the area up- 
wardsof 12 feet. Several perſons were 
much bruiſed, and ten others received 
fractures of their legs and arms. Mott 
E for the magiſtrates, a 

eam ſupported that part of the court 
near the bench, but the attorneys, 
ſuitors, &c. who ſat at the table with 
their backs to the bar, went dowa. 
The counſel, clerk of the peace, his 
deputy, and attorneys, who ſat on the 
oppoſite ſide of the table, under the 
bench, eſcaped; in which manner 
they remained ſuſpended for above 20 
minutes, expecting to ſhare the like 
fate, before any aſſiſtance could be 
given them, or that they were inform- 
ed of their ſafety, when they were 
obliged to be * out of the win- 
dows by ladders. The building was 
looked upon as an exceeding ſtrong 
one, not having been built above 30 
years, and was one of the beſt court- 
houſes in the north-riding. On exa- 
mination it appears that the beam 
which gave way, tho” of oak, was quite 
decayed.—lt moſt providentially hap- 
pened, tho' there was a great concourſe 
of people about the court-houſe, that 
no perſon was under it when it fell in; 
if any had, they muſt inevitably have 

— ä 

The juſtices on the bench were Na 


thaniel Cholmley, William Strickland 


George Watſon, Thomas Hayes, and 
| Warcop Conſett, Eſqrs. the Rev. 
William Dealtry, and the Rev. Ber- 
nard Foord, who, with ſeveral other 
gentlemen that were on the bench, 
eſcaped unhurt. 

Fan. 16. Fhis day at the Guildhall, 
Thomas Smith, Eſq; was choſen Lord 
Mayor for the year enſuing: At the 


| ſame time the following gentlemen 


were elected Chamberlains, viz. Mr. 
Edw. Bell, Mr. Edw. Benſon, Mr S. 
Brewſter of Newcaſtle, Mr. John Wor- 
mald, Mr. Tho. Tireman, ſen. and 
Mr. John Wrigleſworth. 

Thomas Cornforth, Eſq; is elected 
Mayor of Richmond for the third time. 


Jau. 30. A cowſlip is now at 
Knareſbrough, which was pluck'd on 
the 24th inſt. in the ground of Mr. 
Jacob Bruce, of South-Stainly, con- 
taining 14 ſtems, 11 whereof have 
blown exceedingly ſtrong and bold. 

Earl Mansfield and Mr. juſtice 
Willes have choſen the northern cir- 
cuit the enſuing aſſizes, and Lord 
Chief Baron Skinner and Mr. Juſtice 
Heath the midland circuit. 

Wm. Hanſon (who was apprehend. 
ed at Hull, and conveyed to London) 
and John Lake were examined before 
Sir Sampſon Wright, Knt. and W, 
Addington, Eſq; on ſuſpicion of rob- 
bing the Hull mail on the 24 inſt. 
when they were fully committed to 
Tothill-Fields, Bridewell. Thomas 


Lake was at the ſame time eammitted 


as an acceſſary after the fact. 


INT HS... 

The lady of Sir T. Gaſcoigne, Bt. 
of a ſon and heir, at their ſeat at Par- 
lington.— The lady of the Rev. Geo. 
Auriel Drummond, ſon of the late 


Archbiſhop of this province, of a ſon, 
at Brodſworth. 


MARRIAGES. 

Mr. J. Wilſon, attorney, to Miſs 
Brodricis, both of Hull. Mr. Club. 
ley, confectioner, to Miſs Brabbs, 
both of York. 


| DEATHS. 

In her g6th year, Mrs. Ann Bland, 
of Kippax-Park, daughter of Sir John 
and Lady Frances Bland.—At his 
ſeat at Tong-Hall, in Yorkſhire, in 
his 36th year, John Tempeſt, Eſq; 


major in the Horſe-Guards.— Mrs. 
Hutton, wife of Mr. G. Hutton, mer- 


chant in Leeds, and one of the daugh- 
ters of the late Alderman Matthews 
of York.-At Hull, in an advanced 


age, John Booth, Eiq; who had been 


thrice Mayor of that corporation. — At 
Exeter, Mrs. Wilſon, daughter of 


the Very Rev. the Dean of York, and. 


wife of Richard Wilſon, Eſq; of Fol- 
lifoot, in Lorkſhire.— Mrs: Reming- 
ton of York. | 

| The 
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The STATE of the WEATHER at YORK, 
; Beginning Janvary 1, 1786. {To be continued.) 
EF The commas over the quarter from which the wind blows dennte its 
violence, wiz. * a breeze, ”” a briſk wind, high wind, a ftorm. 
T he fame in rain aud ſnow, fhew the quantity. | | 
1785, Barom. Thermom. Wind. State of the Atmoſphere, 


Jan. 1 — 29.759, — 22 — N. W.“ — Snew, fharp froft. 
2 — 4 — 16 — N. N. W.“ — Snow, intense froft. 


3 — 30. 0 — 74 — E.“ — Hager, exceſtwe cold. 
4 — 29.79 — 16 —— eg — Heawy. Snow,” 
45 — 29.75 = 30 — 8. + — Snow,” 


— 29.05 — 32 — 8. * — Heawy. Rain. 
7 — 29. O — 40 — Ss W.“ — Clouded. 


8 — 29.40 — 40 — W.“ — Clouds. 

9 — 28.86 — 39 — 8. E.“ — Heavy rain. 
10 — 28.90 — 41 — 8. — Clouds. Rain. 
11 — 28.75 — 41 — 8.“ — Heavy. 

12 — 29.15 — 40 — W.“ — Clouds, Rain, 
13 — 29.45 — 37 — N. W.“ — Ditto. 

14 — 29.55 — 31 — N.“ — Cloudy. 
15 — 29.12 — 32 — E.“ — Heavy. Snow,”* 
16 — 29.22 — 30 — N. E.“ — Snow,” 

17 — 29.50 — 28 — N.“ — Few clouds. 
18 — 29.75 — 15, — 8. E.“ — Intenſe fret. 
19 — 29.95 — 18 — S. S E.“ — Ditto. 

20 — 29.85 — 29 — 8,” — Cloudy. 

21 — 29.20 — 35 — S. W.“ — Few clouds. 
22 — 30.0 — 43 — S. W.“ — Kain.“ 


23 — 29.80 — 36 — S. W.“ — Feau clouds. 
24 — 29.65 — 38 — 8.” — Mifty. 
| — — 29.70 — 45 — W. S. W.“ — Heavy. 
26 — 29.75 — 44 — S. W.“ — Ditto, Rain.“ 
27 — 30. 0 — 45 — W.“ — Heawy. 
28 — 29.09 — 43 — W.“ — Cloudy. 
* The Thermometer has not been lower than this for many ycart. Ts 
+ A violedt ſtorm all the night, which appears by the papers to have been general 
through this iſland; much damzge done with it to the ſhipping all over the coaſts. 
© | The Hellehorns Niger, or Chriſtmas Roſe in flower. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS to CORRESPONDENTS. 
T: HE Proprietors of this Magazine offer their beft thanks to the ſeveral Gen- 
' tlemen who hade favoured them with the numerous eſſays, Ic. now in their 
pafſeffron. Such of them as are proper for publication, and are omitted this 
month for want of room, ſhall find an early inſertion in the future numbers. 

- The Wonder of Health and the Evening's Thought, in our next, —Phrenzy, 
a poem, and an Eſſay by W. C. $,—Orn Falſe Pleafire—4z Hymn to Phi 
phy, and Winter, à poem, are not ſufficiently correct for the public eye. 

: The Poem on the Lunatic Aſylum is a miſerable plagiariſm from a prologue 
written a few years ago by Mr. Kemble. -V beg to be excuſed inſerting the 
Biographical Sketch from N. A. it having already appeared in ſeveral neigb- 
bouring publications, —T he Topographical Rebus 7s not calcalated for our Ma. 


r 


: gaxine. 


a . , a „ ad » 

g Every communication tending to enrich or improve this work, adare ed 

t T. Wilson, or R. SPENCE, York, will be thankfully received, and duly. 
attended 10, f 
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Miſcuit utile dulci. 


F all the inventions which have 
appeared ſince the cultivation 

of letters, nothing ſeems to lay a 
greater claim to the attention of the 
public than a periodical paper; and 
nothing more fully exemplifies this 
obſervation than the repeated enco- 
miums a Spectator, a Rambler, or an 
Adwenturer, have received, and the 
ſeveral imitations they have raiſed. 
A periodical paper has all the advan- 
tages of variety, time, and place; 
it affords a- continual fund of enter- 
tainment, as well ſerious as comic, 
both ſeaſonable and local ; it enlarges 
the underſtanding, without crowding 
it with ſuperfluities ; and charms the 
heart without palling the appetite. 
Many valuable, though early geni- 
uſes,” which are unequal to a more 
laborious or more uſeful taſk, may 
here indulge their 1aclinations, or, 
perhaps, their vanity, in. ſhort and 
animated ftrains, until time and prac- 
tice ſhall mature their underſtanding, 
and exchange the warm effuſions of a 
outhful imagination for. the more 
erious and weighty employments 
of judgment and capacity. Indeed, 
there have been many men whoſe 
whole province was works of this na- 
ture, where the imagination and paſ- 
Voi. I. NO. 3- | 


ſtead. of dry, 
narrative, 4 
Hawkeſworth had furniſhed us with a 
ſecond Adventurer, as Johnſon at- 
tempted to do with a ſecond Rambler. 
Had we not been better pleaſed to 


THE TRIFLER. Ne. I. 


. Hos. Ars Poet. 
Profit and pleaſure here together mix. 


ſions are to be affected, who have left 


Francis. 


us nothing beſide theſe valuable re- 
mains; yet many of thoſe hours, 


which would otherwiſe have been 
ſquandered away in idleneſs and ob- 


ſcurity, were happily employed in 


compoſing thoſe precious jewels for 
the 1mprovement and entertainment 
of mankind. We had not experi- 


enced any conſiderable. lots, if, in- 
cold, and accurative 
taſte and elegance of 


have viewed the ingenious author of 


Roderick. Random dancing in the 


airy circles of romance, though on 
the brink of futurity, than amid the 
barren deſerts of chronology, toiling 

after the drudgery of unſucceſsful hit. 
torians ?—Mi/cuit ulile dulci, is a 
ſaying which a periodical. publication 


comprehends in its largelt fignifica- 


tion, and which may at once ſupply 
the places of a motto and an intro- 
duction to the Ter. In this num- 
ber, therefore, I Hall forbear to make 
any apology for the appearance of a 
new paper, but content myſelf with 
laying out in reality what 1 have 

nn. etched 
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ſketched in idea, and muſt leave my 
impartial readers to judge of its ex- 

ecution. | 
It would be at once uſeleſs and 
preſumptive to deviate from the ge- 
neral tract of periodical writers, and 
it would diſcover a weak and pre- 
judiced underſtanding to follow the 
aten path of any particular favou- 
rite. I ſhall, therefore, neither con- 
fine myſelf to the ſtrictneſs of a Ram- 
ber, nor the levity of a Spedator ; 
ohne awed by — —— of a 
nſon, nor captivated by the gaiety 

of an Addiſon: * 

Virtus in medio eft. 


As to the mottos, T ſhall ſelect 


them as to the various authors I may 


have recourſe to, or as my bare me- 
mory may ſometimes ſupply me ; and 
ſhall give ſuch tranſlations as 1 find 
beſt adapted in the courſe of my 
ſtudies : but, as it may ſometimes 
happen, in caſe I meet with no tranſ- 
lation that ſuits my purpoſe, either 
in proſe or verſe, I ſhall take the 
liberty of giving one of my own, as 
my predeceſſors have done before me, 
which the reader will know by the 


letter F. Or if, at any time, I ſhould 


be favoured by my friends or ac- 
quaintances with either a tranſlation 
or a paper, I ſhall give them one 
eneral title of A Friend, which, 
it muſt be remembered, will be the 
common fignature of all ſuch pa- 
pers, &c. which are not the genuine 
productions of the T rifler. 

The numbers, in general, will be 
rather brief than tedious, rather gay 
than grave; and ſince a magazine is 
the mean through which I purpoſe 
conveying my triſling labours to the 
public, the narrow compaſs to which 
that is confined muſt plead for their 
brevity, and the very nature and in- 
tention of ſuch a mean muſt account 
for their gaiety. But I would by no 
means have it. thought, that the 
Trifler will contain a repeated fand 
of light and airy ſcenes, without a 

roper mixture of ſerious and uſeful 
digreflions ; that is far from my in- 
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tention: a continual ſeries of eſſays 
of the ſame nature, though ranged 
ever ſo methodically, and executed 
ever ſo maſterly, muſt, in the end, 
prove diſguſtful to the reader, and of 
courſe conſiderably leſſen the author's 
e Whenever the ſame courſe 
objects (though at firſt ſight never 
ſo captivating) is repeatedly pre- 
ſented to the view, without an agree- 
able intermiſſion of novelties, the ap- 
petite becomes palled, and no longer 
poſſeſſes a reliſh for what was once fo 
charming and defirable. A garden 
of variegated flowers captivates more 
than a long range of trees, whoſe 
proſpects muſt be equally dull, and 
whoſe ſhadows are always the ſame. 
If the ſentiments and diſpoſitions 
of mankind have not been conſider- 
ably changed ſince the commence- 


ment of this century, I flatter myſelf 


no inconvenience will ariſe from the 
inſertion of ſome: poetical lucubra- 
tions, which 1 ſhall now and then 
take the liberty of doing, provided 
they are ſhort and delicate, as well 
to vary the ſcene, as to oblige a 
friend: But, leſt the world ſhould 
cenſure me on this account, let it re- 
flet, that entertainment depends 
upon variety, and variety in a great 
meaſure on ſurprize; and that enter- 
tainment (as I mentioned above) will 
be rather the purport of the following 
papers than information ; but enter- 
tainment itſelf, when enforced with. 
out very and enjoyed without even 
hopes of intermiſſion, becomes at 
length taſteleſs, and perhaps irkſome. 
But, when the attention is ſuddenly 
ſnatched from the noiſy impertinences 


of the town to the ſoft ſecurities of 


ſolitude, the mind is agreeably ſur- 
priſed with the change, and returns 
with freſh vigour to its wonted amuſe- 
ments : But, on the contrary, when 
that mind is ſeriouſly employed in 
the contemplation of any favourite 
object, when all its faculties are en- 
gaged in exploring the depths of anti- 
quity, or bewildered in the mazes of 
enquiry, to draw aſide the attention 


by 


by the dazzliag charms of temporary 
amuſement, would be to break that 
train of ideas which it mi ht be as 
tedious to re- aſſemble as difficult to 
re- unite. But this is not the caſe at 
preſent; ſpeculative philoſophy is 
the province of philoſophers; let the 
Trifler, content with the appellation 
he aſſumes, amuſe himſelf amid rhe 
Jower employments of life, with this 
leaſing reflection, that there has 
Loon a time when he no more thought 
himſelf capable of writing ſuch a pa- 
t as this, than he now thinks him- 
elf equal to what an Addiſon or a 
Johnſon have written before him. 
But, perhaps, the female part of my 
readers are now waiting impatiently 
for my opinion of them, and whe- 
ther I intend to employ any of my 
ſpeculations either as their Adwo- 
cate or their Enemy. TI muſt confeſs, 
I have frequently indulged my vanity 
ſo far, as not only to profeſs myſelf 
an advocate for the generality of 
them, but even in ſome meaſure to 
think myſelf their favourite; and 
could never be brought to a belief 
that innocence and beauty are two 
oppoſite endowments, or that modeſty 
and conſtancy are not the active cha- 
racteriſtics of the fair ſex. But if 
I ſhould ever have occaſion, from the 
irreſiſtible impulſes of love on the one 
ſide, and the cruel ſtubbornneſs of 
beauty on the other, to reverſe theſe 
ſentiments, it may happen, that my 
belief in their depravity may be 
equally ſtrong as my prejudice in 
their favour 15 now univerſal. But 
ſuch an occaſion as this is, I hope, 
will never offer itſelf to the heart that 
now dictates, or the hand that now 
writes, either that the one may be 
obliged to regret, 'or the other eraſe, 
what is now written; nor ſo oppoſite 
a Change be wrought in one, who, 
while he ſtrongly believes in the uni- 
verſal power of love on the human 
feelings, as ſtrongly denies (what has 
been ſo frequently aſſerted) that 
beauty can be ſo cruel, or the heart 
of woman ſo ſtubborn, as to hear the 
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piercing groans of a dying lover 
without any viſible emotions of pity 
and diftreſs; this may be reckoned a 
frailty, but it cannot be reckoned a 
fault : and even if it were a fault, 
to err is human; and ſince to err is 
not confined to any certain rank of 
the human ſpecies, but even % beft 
may err, ſurely an error of fo ſlight a 
nature as this is will rather be impu- 
ted to the frailty of our natures than 
any breach of our morality ; nor will 
it either caſt any reflection on the 
character of the Trifler, nor draw 
upon him the cenſure of youu or 
ſtrictneſs. By this time, I ſuppoſe, 
my fair readers will have great rea- 
ſon to conclude, that not a few of my 
ſpeculations will be taken 1 in the 
contemplation of their perfections, 
and the improvement of their weak- 
neſſes, by exalting the tranſcendent 
beauties of the one, and expoſing to 
public view the fatal conſequences of - 
the other. ” 

Thus J have given the full inten- 
tion of my preſent deſign, as far as I 
could be able to comprehend its ex- 
tent; how much I ſhall fail in the 
execution, time and patience muſt 
determine, But let it be remem- 
bered, that I have not the vanity to 
hope, from ſo trifling a production as 
this 1s, any degree of ſucceſs equal to 


what may be expected from more ex- 


tenſive and more” laborious employ- 
ments; that even the /malle/? atten- 
tion will deſerve my greateſt reſpect; 
and that a zo/erable ſhare of commen- 
dation will be fully adequate to the 
utmoſt extent of my labours.— But, 
perhaps, there are ſome who may find 
their expectations diſappointed, and 
themſelves diſpleaſed, at this firſt ſpe- 
cimen: Let them, in pity to the in- 
ſcription I have taken, contain their 
cenſure till the peruſal of ſome future 
numbers, when the improvement, 
which time and application muſt na- 
turally enſure, may take away their for- 
mer prejudices, and claim ſome ſhare of 
their approbation. And, perhaps, 
there are others who, at the very fight 
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of the inſcription, will immediately 
paſs it over without allowing it even 
a bare peruſal, conſidering themſelves 
no ways obliged to throw away. their 
time in what is profeſſedly trifling - 
of this rank I ſhall hope to have very 
few, when they recollect, that, if the 
grave author of the Rambler was con- 
tent to iale away ſo many valuable 
hours of his time for the inſtruction 
and amuſement of the public, ſurely 
a perſon of theſe days may not be 
aſhamed to rifle away ſome portion of 
his time (which, perhaps, had other- 
wiſe been ſpent in total inactivity and 


obſcurity) in humble imitation of ſo 


glorious an original. And as there 
are frequently tound, concealed in a 
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pair of mouldy, moth-eaten covers, 
many precious remains of antiquity, 
many intereſting lights to pokerity ; 
ſo, under the appellation- of the Th. 


fer, many ſcenes df amuſement may 


be contained, and many uſeful obſer- 
vations on life may be gathered. 
With theſe conſiderations, there- 
fore, I commit the fruits of my la- 
bour to the public, requeſting that, 
before they refolve upon any raſh con- 
cluſions, they will favour me with an 
attentive peruſal, and ſeriouſly con- 
fider the nature of my deſign ; for 
neither the eye can be offended at 
what it never ſaw, nor the ear be 
grated with what 1t never felt. 


SAINTFAR AND HORTENSIA. A TALE. 
[ Concluded from our laſt, p. 11.] 


| T this very inſtant a noiſe is 
A heard in the court-yard. I am 
ruined, ſays Saintfar to Hortenſia: 
Comtois 1s arrived, and Sophia doubt- 
leſs not far diſtant. Hortenſia wiſhed 
to enjoy the utmoſt extremity of this 
panic terror. I hope, ſays ſhe to 
Saintfar, that you will not intruſt me 
with only the half of your ſecret. 1 
want to hear Comtois ; I wiſh to ſee 
Sophia, if he brings her: I will do 
more, for ſhe ſhall ſtay in the ſame 
apartment with me. Saintfar trem- 
bled all over; but he muſt obey.— 
Comtois is called; he comes up to 
the terrace in boots, and proteſts to 
his maſter that he has completely ful- 
filled his orders. So much the worſe, 
ſays this laſt to himſelf. Comtois 
went on: 1 have, as you ordered me, 
outrun the poſt ; I have almoſt killed 
the horſes, the poſtillion, myſelf, and 
every thing. Well! ſays Hortenſia, 
with an air of eagerneſs. Well, I 
arrived, continued Comtois, at the 


door of Sophia; I knocked twenty, 


thirty times, in a manner enough to 
have overturned the houſe. Nobody 
anſwered; and for a good reaſon—no- 
body was within. How As it pol- 
ſible! exclaimed Saintfar, while Hor- 


tenſia turned aſide to ſmile. I ap- 
plied, continued Comtois, to her 
neighbours, that is, to thoſe who 
dwelt about a quarter of a league 
from her houſe. I was informed, 
that one clear night the aunt and 
the niece had decamped ſecretly, 
and that they had never ſince heard 
a word of either one or the other of 
them. After all, ſays Saintfar, the 
fate of Sophia diftreſſes me. For the 


reſt, do you go refreſh yourſelf, and 


take a little repoſe. Comtois depart- 
ed, and, as he left them, looking at 
Hortenſia, My maſter is cooled pretty 
well, whiſpered he to himſelf, on the 
quarter from whence I come ; he may 
perhaps have grown warm on this. 
Hortenſia had no doubt of this; but 
ſhe was not over-grateful on that ac- 
count. Youſee, madam, ſays Saint- 
far to her, that I could neither fore- 
ſee nor prevent the diſappearance of 
Sophia. She does not ſeem to diftreſs 
ou much, ſays Hortenſia to him. 
he military ſchool is not the ſchool 
of conſtancy ; nor does it teach leffons 
of attachment to a firſt and humble 
love. But for all this, Sir, you may 


again find Sophia ; what will you do 
en? 1 have already anticipated that 
objection, 
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objection, ſays Saintfar; I have an- 
ſwered it too, and 1 continue to an- 
ſwer, that you alone are the occaſion 
of all the evil of which you accuſe me. 
Hortenſia was going to reply; but 


the arrival of her mother put an end 


to the dialogue. 

Buſineſs called Saintfar elſewhere, 
and he politely took leave. Madame 
de Valmont was ſoon informed of eve- 
ry thing ſhe had not learned before. 
This 15 an additional reaſon, ſaid ſhe 
to her daughter, for putting Saintfar 
to the trial on which we have agreed. 
The fide he ſhall eſpouſe will deter- 
mine our conduct. 

What if he ſhould heſitate? replied 
Hortenſia, ſighing.— If he heſitate, 
he deſerves not to be regretted. The 
time is now favourable; your father 
ſets out to-morrow, and will be ab- 
ſent three days; this is time ſufficient 
for us. Agathe herſelf may be of uſe 
on this occaſion. She is fond of talk- 
ing, and I know that Saintfar often 
queſtions her: I wiſh, for the firſt 
time, to put it in her power to give 
him ſome information. 

Saintfar ſlept little the following 
night. 'The event of his new 1 
occupied all his attention. Sophia 
herfelf too frequently ruſhed upon his 
memory. What 1s become of her? 
What is ſhe doing? Is it a lover who 
has carried her off? or 1s it misfor- 
tune that purſues her? I grieve for 
her unhappineſs; I would wiſh to re- 
lieve her. Yes, 1 feel that I eſteem 
Sophia; but I feel ſtill more that I 
love Hortefifia. 

He wiſhed ardently for a ſecond in- 
terview with her. He uſed to go eve- 
ry morning to pay his reſpects to Ma- 
dame de Valmont; and preſented 
himſelf at her apartment about eleven 
o*clock. You {ee me, ſays ſhe, in a 
very perplexing fituation: my huſ- 
band will be abſent yet for two days; 
my daughter is very ill, and I am 
obliged to diſmiſs her waiting-maid 
inſtantly. Saintfar inquired eagerly 


what was the matter with Hortenſia. 


A dreadful head-ach, a devouring fe- 
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ver, rephed Madame de Valmont. 
Then at leaſt, ſaid Saintfar, you muſt 
in this fituation leave her Agathe. 
Agathe is already diſcharged; I have 
found a perſon who ſuits me better in 
every reſpect. I have ftrong reaſons 
for not keeping Agathe a day longer: 
with regard to that, I ſhall take care 
of her as long as ſhe ſhall have need 
of me. 

Saintfar retired and met Apathe, 
who burſt into tears. What, do they 
ſend you away? ſays he to her. —Alas! 
= Sir.,—Why?—l know not. You 

now they never tell me any thing. 
It is true I liſten, that is my way; 
and | heard they were going to put in 
my place one Sophia, a little country 
girl, who 1s as like my young lady as 
one drop of water is to another. What 
do I hear! exclaimed Saintfar, and 
retired in a hurry. ' 

Can it be poſſible, ſaid he to him- 
ſelf; can it be poſſible that this ſhould 
be the Sophia whom I knew, whom 1 
loved, and whom fortune has reduced 
to this humiliating condition? I will 
watch her ſteps; I will ſee her, ſpeak 
to her; I will prevent her diſgrace 
and mine. 

He charged Comtois, and another 
faithful domeſtic, to watch together, 
and to inform him if a young perſon 
from the country, who was very like 
Hortenſia, preſented herſelf in the 
houſe, They did not wait long. A 
domeſtic of Madame de Valmont 
came to invite him to her apartment, 
when Comtois entered, crying, There 
ſhe 1s! Saintfar burſt out of the room, 
and was ſoon in the anti-chamber, 
by which Sophia was to enter. She 
appeared. It is ſhe! he exclaimed: 
theſe are her eyes, her features; it is 
her whole perſon; it is even her man- 
ner. Sophia looked at him with aſto- 
niſhment, then with terror. Alas! it 
is he, ſaid ſhe, with a faint and me- 
lancholy tone: why have I come hi- 
ther? Why muſt I ſee him yet again? 

Charming Sophia, laid Saintfar, 
renounce your intentions of ſervitude. 
You have {till a friend. I offer you, 
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to ſave yon from this diſgrace, every 
thing which fortune has put in my 
power. 

And I, for my part, refuſe it all, 
faid Sophia: keep your riches. I re- 
jected your offers at a time when I 


believed you ſincere. I know you 
better; judge, judge yourſelf, whe- 
ther 1 ſhould accept them now. 

Conſider, replied he eagerly, con- 
fider what you yourſelf accept. What! 
Sophia deſcend ſo low! I know no- 
thing that is baſe, replied ſhe, except 
infidelity ; nothing that is diſgraceful, 
but falſehood. You have deſpiſed me, 
after having endeavoured in vain to 
ſeduce me. You firſt made me know 
tears, with which I was before unac- 
2 ] have paid dear for the 

isſaction I received in ſeeing you 
and liſtening to your love. 1 have 
ſuffered ſo much, that J have nothing 
now to fear; and then ſobbing a ht- 
tle, I hope that my lady, continued 
ſhe, will be a good miſtreſs. 

You overwhelm me, cruel girl! re- 
plied Saintfar. What a word have 
you pronounced ! What! you, Sophia, 
you who have ſeen me proftrate at 
your knees; ſhall 1, can 1 ſee you 
abandoned to the moſt humiliating 
offices? Chooſe a retreat; let it be in 
the city or in the country; near or at 
a diſtance: command there, I can this 
moment furniſh you with the means: 
] engage even never to appear there, 
if you demand it. There you will 
find happineſs and repoſe. It is not 
in ſervitude that you can meet with it. 

My happineſs, ſays ſhe, ſhall con- 
fiſt in forgetting you. My repoſe 
It is long ſince I have loſt it. —Per. 
haps 1 may recover it : Adieu, Sir, 
continued ſhe, in a ſoft and melting 
tone; my new condition may not 
. be without its vexations, but 

feel myſelf ſtrong enough to ſupport 
them : you have accuſtomed me to 
greater, Having ſaid this, ſhe en- 
tered into the apartment of Madame 


de Valmont; and Saintfar in deſpair 


retired to his. 
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He remembered, however, that 


Madame de Valmont had defired him 


to wait upon her; but he excuſed 
himſelf, by ſaying that a ſudden ill- 


neſs obliged him to keep his room. 


This viſit could not be diſpenſed 
with. He had met the pretended So- 
phia ; he had ſpoken to her : it was 
all they wanted. Hortenſia recounted 
to her mother the whole detail and re- 
ſult of this interview. You ſee, ſays 
Madame de Valmont, that Hortenſia 
is ſtill an overmatch for Sophia: you 
cannot be ſecure if Sophia do not at 
length prevail over Hortenſia. 
Saintfar, on his fide, was confuſed 
and agitated in the extreme. The 
illneſs which he had feigned became 
real. He determined, however, to 
make an effort ; and waited next day 
upon Madame de Valmont. She was 
at her toilette. What does he ſee ? 
Sophia equipped with a large white 
apron, a comb in her hand, and in 
the attitude of a waiting-maid who is 
Juſt going to begin one of her func- 
tions. This is what I will not ſuffer, 
exclaims he. Quit, my dear Sophia, 
Rm dreſs, which was never meant 
or you. What, Sir! ſays Madame 
de Valmont, with an air of aſtoniſh- 
ment, do you pretend to take away 
my waiting-woman ? She is not made 
for this employment, replied he with 
vivacity: Sophia was born to com- 
mand, at leaſt ſhe is worthy of it. 
For God's ſake, Madam, ſend her 
back. Do not diſgrace her! do not 
humble me !—Trualy, Sir, 1 under- 
ſtand nothing of what I either ſee or 
hear. Anſwer me, Sophia, and be 
ſincere. Do you know the gentle- 
man ?—Yes, Madam.— What right 
has he over you? None Had he 
any before? Perhaps — or rather, 
I confeſs it, he had. But he has 
ſpared nothing to loſe them, and he 
has loſt them. Conſult your heart ſin- 
cerely, added Madame de Valmont ; 
are you fully reſolved to attach your- 
ſelf to me ?—Yes, Madam, and for 
ever, Honour me with your good- 
| | neſs ; 


neſs; you never ſhall have a more 
faithful ſervant. 

This is too much! exclaimed 
Saintfar; this is too much! I am van- 
quiſhed, ſubdued. Yes, my dear So- 
phia, continued he, falling at her 
feet, [ have wronged you; I confeſs 
it, and I will expiate my faults. An 
error ſeparated me from you; I was 
returning to you again : a ſecond cr- 
ror had nearly driven me from you 
once more ; I now return to you for 
ever. My heart is again your's, let 

our's again be mine, and accept the 
nd which I offer you. : 

Ah! my mother, cried Hortenſia, 
throwing herſelf into her arms ; what 
muſt I do? what muſt I do? Com- 
mand] but at the ſame time pity your 
daughter | Your mother ! cries 
Saintfar, in his turn ; amazed, and 
almoſt diſtracted. Yes, Sir ; So- 
— is my wer rays and Sophia is 

ortenſia. ow happy 1 am !— 
But what do I fay ?—Shall I be 


happy ? 
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M. de Valmont entered at this very 
inſtant. I have finiſhed my buſineſs, 
ſaid he, ſooner than I expected, and 
returned immediately. It is a plea- 
ſure too great to be delayed to find 
myſelf again with my wife, my daugh- 
ter, and my friend. —But what means 
this air of confuſion and embarraſſ- 
ment? And why is Hortenſia thus 
diſguiſed ? 


He was informed of the reaſon of 


all this; as alſo of many other things 


of which he had Hitherto been igno- 
fant. Well, what think you of it? 
ſays Madame de Valmont. 
reject Saintfar? For my own part, 
this is not my opinion. 
replied M. de Valmont ; and I be- 
lieve I may anſwer for Hortenſia, that 
it is not her's either. 

Hortenſia kiſſed her father's hand, 
then her mother's, 2 caſt a tender 

lance upon Saintfar. How ha 

- I! * * he; I obtain her A 
love; and ſhe whom I love cannot re- 
fuſe me her eſteem, | 
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Taz ORDER or TRT LEAFING and FLOWERING or Tart D- 
FERENT TREES DESCRIBED BY MR. EVELYN, IX TENDED as 4 
DIRECTORY FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN WHO WISH TO COLOUR 


THE PLANTS FROM NATURE. 


HE oak has male and 
female flowers upon 
different parts of the ſame tree. 
The flowers come out about the 
14th of April, and the leaves make 
their appearance about the 2oth, 
The acorns are ripe in autumn. 

2. EL. The flowers of this tree 
blow about the beginning of April. 
The leaves appear about the mid- 
dle of the month, and the ſeeds are 
full ripe about the middle of June. 

3. BeecCH. This tree has male and 
female flowers on different parts of 

the ſame plant. The leaves come 

out in April, and the flowers ap- 
pear in May and June. The maſt, 
or fruit, is ripe in autumn. 

4. HognBeaM. This tree has male 

and female flowers on different 


1. Oak. 


parts of the ſame plant. The leaves 
come out about the middle of April, 


and the flowers are in full blow 


about the end of the ſame month. 
5. ASH. The flowers of this tree are 
hermaphrodite and female on the 
ſame, and on different plants. 
They come out in April and May. 
The leaves are fully diſplayed about 
the middle of May. 
6. Carsxvur. The cheſnat is a 


2 of beech, and has male and 
e 


male flowers upon different parts 
of the ſame tree. The leaves are 
out about the end of April, and 
the flowers appear about the middle 
of May. The fruit is ripe in the 
autumn. 
7. Horse CuesnuT. The flowers 
of this tree appear early in Jun. 
an 
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and the fruit is ripe in autumn. 

8. WaLNUur. The flowers of this 
tree are male and female upon dif- 
ferent parts of the ſame plant. 
They appear in April and May. 
The leaves are full out in May, and 
the fruit is ripe in October. 

9. WuI RE BEAM. The flowers - 

| pour in May and June, and the 
t is ripe in autumn. 

to. WILD SERVICE. The flowers 
appear in May and June, and tae 

fruit is ripe in autumn. 

11. Black CHERRY. The flowers 
of this tree are in full blow in May, 
and the fruit is ripe in Auguſt and 
September, 


12. Mr Lz. The flowers of this 


tree come out about the middle of 


April, and-are in full blow about 
the beginning of May. 'The leaves 
come out about the 18th of April, 

and the ſeeds are ripe in autumn. 
13. SYCAMORE. This tree is a 
ſpecies of maple, and flowers in 
ſame manner. 

14. Liut-TrEE. 


May, and are in full blow about 
the middle of July. The leaves 
come out about the 12th of April, 
and fall off early in autumn. 

15. PorLAR. This tree has male 
and female flowers upon two diſ- 
tin& plants. Theſe appear about 
the beginning of May, the male 
flowers firſt, and the- females about 
a week after. In five weeks after 
flowering the ſeeds are ripe. 

16. Quicken TREE. The leaves 
of this tree come out in April, and 
the flowers are in full blow in May. 
The fruit is ripe in October. 

17. HazsL-NuT Tx EZ. This tree 
has male and female flowers upon 
different parts of the ſame tree. 
The male flowers appear about the 
middle of September, and the fe- 
male flowers open about the firſt 
week in February. In a month 
they are in full blow, and the fruit 
is ripe in September. 


The flowers of 
this tree open about the middle of 


18. Bi Rc. The birch has male and 
female flowers upon different parts 
of the ſame tree. The catkins are 
formed about the end of Septem- 
ber. The leaves are out by the 
beginning of April, and the flowers 
blow about the middle of the ſame 
month. i 

19. ALDer. This tree being of the 
ſame claſs with the former, obſerves 
nearly the ſame time of leafing and 
flowering. 


20. WII Low. The willow has male 


and female flowers on ſeparate 
trees. The leaves are fully out in 
April and May. The flowers ap- 
pear in March and April. | 

21. Yew. The yew has male and 
female flowers generally on ſepa- 
rate trees. Theſe appear about 
the end of April, and the berries 
are ripe in autumn, * 

22. HoitLy. The flowers of this 
tree are white, and come out in 
May. The fruit is ripe about 
Michaelmas. 

23. Scorcn Fir. This tree has 
male and female flowers upon dif- 
ferent parts of the ſame plant. 
The flowers come out in April and 
May. The male flowers are col- 
lected in conic bunches, and the 
females are in cloſe cones contain - 
ing the ſeeds, which are ripe in 
November. 

24. WEeiGHmovuTH Pine. Ditto. 

25. SiLverR FIR. Ditto. 


26. SpRUCE Pine. Ditto. 

27. The Laxcn. Ditto. 

28. The Cedar. Ditto. 

29. MUuLBERRY. The mulberry 


has male and female flowers upon 
ſeparate parts of the ſame tree. 
The leaves come out about the end 
of May, ſoon after which the 
flowers appear. The fruit 1s ripe 

about the middle of September. 
30. OccipexnTal PLANnE-TREE. 
The flowers of this tree are ſo ſmall 
as to be ſcarcely viſible to the 
naked eye. They are male and 
female upon different parts " 
e 


the ſame tree, and come out in 
ſpring. N 


32. Cork Tres. This is a ſpe- 
cies of oak, and the flowers are, in 

like manner, male and female 
upon different parts of the ſame 
tree. 

3- STRAWBeRRY Tree. The 
flowers of this tree appear in the 


SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF LORD MANSFIELD. 


[ Concluded from 


N the courſe of prefiding nearly 31 
years in the 3 
juſtice, it is impoſſible for any man 
to have avoided cenſure and calumny ; 
and. perhaps the greater the genius, 
and the more ftrictly impartial the 
conduct of a chief juſtice of all Eng- 
land, the more liable he may be to 
incur popular odium, and to experi- 
ence every ſort of diſappointment, 
malice, and reſentment. The office 
itſelf is in ſome meaſure rendered 
obnoxious, becauſe it takes cogni - 
zance of, and ſeverely puniſhes, of- 
fences, which the people in general, 
from miſtaken notions of civil liberty, 
are apt to conſider in a leſs criminal 
light than that in which the law places 
them. 

As a judge, he has almoſt uniform- 
ly attracted the eſteem and admira- 
tion of the public. The prompt de- 
cifion on the moſt difficult caſes which 
came before him, evinced that his 
jadgment equalled his ingenuity. 
He grew extremely popular ; men of 
all ranks thought they ſaw in him a 
barrier againſt every civil wrong. He 
had ſupported the utmoſt integrity 
and purity of morals ; and his judg- 
ment was thought to approach infal- 
libility. He received the moſt flat- 
tering-marks of the public approba- 
tion 

During the adminiſtration of the 
Duke of Grafton, the popular diſcon- 
tents increaſed exceedingly. Lord 
Mansfield, the moſt reſpeciable among 
thoſe who countenanced the miniſtry, 

Vor. I. No. 2. 
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31. OxtexnTatPLaneg Tree. Ditto 


court of for the oppoſition. 


41 
months of October and November. 
At the ſame time the fruit of the 
former year is full ripe upon the 
tree. | 

34. HawTrorRn. The flowers come 
out in May, and the fruit 1s ripe 
in September. The flowers at firſt 


are white, but afterwards change 
to a delicate fleſh colour. 


our laſt, p. 16.] 


was conſequently 'a prominent mark 
Junius, the only 
inſtance of a newſpaper champion, 
whoſe writings have by the elegance 
and vigour of the ftyle outlived the 
heat of the hour, attacked him with 
virulence and ſucceſs. Junius was 
read and admired for his abilities, 
even by thoſe who ſaw through and 
deteſted his arts; but the bulk of the 
nation were deceived by his miſrepre- 
ſentations. He is read to this hour, 
and will be read perhaps as long as 
elegant Engliſh 1s held 1n any value. 
Lord Mansfield's popularity declined : 
it was remembered that he was a 
Scotchman, and had been a Jacobite ; 
the two characters moſt obnoxious to 
the popular prejudices of the time. 
The ſubject on which Junius made 
his grand attack was the opinion 
which Lord Mansfield entertained on 
the powers of a jury ; different in ap- 
arance, but very little fo in reality, 
from that of his cotemporaries. His 
doctrine amounted to this, That the 
law did not properly fall under the 
decifion of the jury; yet, if they 
choſe, they might likewiſe give ver- 
dict upon that as well as upon the 
fact: but it is now generally receiv- 
ed, even in the united parts of the 
kingdom, that they are ſovereign 
judges of both. His Lordihip's doc- 
trine on libels we entirely tubſcribe 
to. A thing may be true and yet a 
libel ; a plainer propoſition cannot be 
conceived. The good name of any 
man may be blaſted (however fault- 
F leſs 
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leſs he may be) by telling the truth. 
Even thoſe demi-reps in character, 
whoſe half-virtues yet in ſome mea- 
ſure adorn and ftrengthen ſociety, 
ought not to be left to the mercy of 
the truth ; which may always be fo 
artfully managed in the diſplay, that 
it is, if poſſible, more malicious and 
wicked, and even more fal/e, if we 
my be allowed the expreſſion, than 
falſehood itfelf: but non tali auxilio. 
More open and -avowed attacks 
were afterwards made upon Lord 
Mansfield ; of which the moſt cele- 
brated was that of Mr. A 
8, agent for the unſucceſsful 
party in the famous Douglas cauſe. 
t is curious to reflect how great an 
effect Mr. 8 's letters had up- 
on a conſiderable part of the public, 
conſidering the foundations upon 
which that gentteman reſted his hy- 
potheſis. We ſhall not, however, 
enter more into this queſtion than to 
obſerve, that his chief grounds of 
crimination againſt Lord Mansfield 
were, iſt, Paying any regard to the 
evidence of a witneſs whom all the 
Judges on the ſame fide thought unex- 
ceptionable. 2dly, Attacking his, 
Mr Ss, conduct, when the 
Same juages to a man had done ſo. 3dly, 
' Deciding againſt the filiation in the 
Angleſea cauſe, which Mr. S——— 
inſiſted was the ſame, when the two 
cauſes had no correſpondence either in 
the proof or in the point of law. 
But 1t would be waſting the time 
of our readers to give an account of 
every attack that has been made © 
on his Lordſhip. We have no dou 
that time will obliterate the moſt of 
them entirely, from the able and 
pointed efforts of Junius and Mr. 
— down to the miſerable at- 
tempts of the biographer of Sir Wil- 
liam Blackſtone. It is not to be - of 
ed that Lord Mansfield is perfect, 
auſe humanity is not capable of 
perfection; but he certainly is far 
above the pitiful tricks and fruitleſs 
crimes which theſe prejudiced and an- 
gry writers have imputed to him. In 
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other reſpects his character is well 
intitled to that laſting and unſullied 
fame, which we make no doubt it 
will receive. 

The laſt remarkable incident which 
happened to him was the burning of 
his houſe during the riots in 1780. 
That there was a deſign upon his life, 
15 certain, Lady Mansfield and 
others of his family aſked allowance to 
leave the houſe and paſs through the 
crowd in ſafety: ** Let them go, 
(ſaid a leader of the multitude) 17 7s 
not them abe want; but where is 
Lord Mansfield?” To be marked 
for deſtruction by the flagitious, is an 
honour. The daring and ambitious 
nobleman, who was ſuſpected as a 
prime mover in theſe diſturbances, 
and then anxiouſly hovered round the 
capital like a bird of prey, while his 
friends and dependents were in ſecret 
and ſuſpicious ſituations in the city, 
was, it is known, an inveterate enemy 
to Lord Mansfield. 8 

Soon after the riots, ſeveral inte- 
reſting queſtions aroſe concerning the 
duties and powers of the civil magi- 
ſtrate in the application of a mili 
force for preventing popular diſturb- 
ances or diſperſing the rioters. The 
legiſlature had on former occaſions 
been extremely puzzled upon this ſub- 
jet ; and the famous riot at, which 
required that it ſhould be read over 
before * force againſt the 
rabble, or even before any degree of 
criminality was ſuppoſed to be incur- 
red by the rioters remaining aſſem- 
bled for the worſt purpoſes, was no 
doubt extremely defective. For an 
active mob could generally prevent the 
act even being read, or, while it was 
reading, commit the intended miſ- 
chief; or they might continue aſſem- 
bled, though not exactly in the ſame 
place. Then the concurrence of a 
magiſtrate was held neceſſary, who 
— not always be found: and if 
the rioters were numerous, a ſufficient 
number of magiſtrates could not be 
procured to authoriſe the military in 
every quarter. But Lord Mansfield, 

at 
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at once, by a novel, but ſeemingly 
juſt doctrine, ſolved the difficulty. 
He aſſerted, that in a riot every man 
was a magiſtrate, and could prevent 
miſchief even by ſhedding blood. 
We believe that his Lordſhip's ſenti- 
ments were generally aſſented to; a 
circumſtance which proves to us how 
high his authority muſt be, and the 
— confidence given to his opinions. 

f we are not miſtaken, his Lordſhip, 
on an after-occafjon, led the public 
in an affair of the greateſt conſequence 
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which this country has been engaged 
in ſince the revolution. We have 
been informed, that it was he wha 
firſt diſcovered the objection to Mr. 
Fox's India bill, which became after- 
wards ſo popular a topic; and that 
the ſanction of his opinion was one of 
the chief cauſes bg its becoming ſo, 
Whether he was right or wrong on 
this point, we will not pretend to de- 
termine; but we cannot think, if it 
be true, that he is ſo 4 as 
ſome would fain repreſent him. 


A NARRATIVE »f the LOSS of the HALSEWELL EAST-INDLAMAN- 


2 
Mr. Ro 


uſt publiſhed under the authority of 


Mr. Henry MERITON and 


GERS, the two chief officers who happily eſcaped the dreadful ca- 


taſtropbhe, wwe have extratted from it the following affeFing account of the 
laft render ſcene, aubere the afflited father is preſſing to his boſom his mourn= 
ul aaughters in the moments of their impending fate: 


ge ſhip was wi faſt on 
- ſhore, and thoſe on board ex- 
pecting her every moment to ftrike ; 
the boats were then mentioned, but 
it was agreed that at that time they 
could be of no uſe, yet, in caſe an 
opportunity ſhould preſent itſelf of 
making them ſerviceable, it was pro- 
poſed that the officers ſhould be confi- 
dentially requeſted to reſerve the long- 
boat for the ladies and themſelves ; 
and this precaution was immediately 
taken. 

About two in the morning of Fri- 
day the 6th, the ſhip ſtill driving, 
and approaching faſt tothe ihore, Mr. 
Meriton went into the cuddy, where 
the Captain then was, and a conver- 
ſation took place. Capt. Pierce ex- 
— extreme anxiety for the pre- 
ervation of his beloved daughters, 
and earneſtly aſked the officer if he 
could deviſe any means of ſaving 
them ; at this dreadful moment the 
ſhip truck with ſuch violence as to 
daſh the. heads of thoſe who were 
ſtanding in the cuddy againſt the deck 
above them, and the fatal blow was 


accompanied by a ſhriek of horror, 


which burſt at one inſtant from every 
quarter of the ſhip. | 


The ſeamen, many of whom had 
been remarkably inattentive and re- 
miſs in their duty great part of the 
ſtorm, and had actually ſkulked in 
their hammocks, and left the exer- 
tions of the pump, and the other la- 
bours attending their ſituation, to the 
officers of the ſhip and the ſoldiers, 
rouzed by the deſtructive blow to a 
ſenſe of their danger, now poured 
upon the deck, to which no endea- 
vours of their officers could keep them 
whilſt their aſſiſtance might have been 
uſeful, and, in frantic exclamations,' 
demanded of heaven and their fel- 
low ſufferers, that ſuccour which their 
timely efforts might poſſibly have 
ſucceeded in procuring ; but it was 
now too late. By this time all the 
paſſengers and moſt of the officers ' 
were aſſembled in the round-houſe, 
the latter employed in offering conſo- 
lation to the unfortunate ladies; and, 
with unparalleled magnanimity, ſuf- 
fering their compaſhon for the fair 
and amiable companions of their miſ- 
fortunes to get Go better of the ſenſe 
of their own danger, and the dread of 
almoſt inevitable annihilation Capt. 


Pierce ſitting on a chair, cot, or ſome 


other move 


le, with a daughter on 
F 2 | | 


each 
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each ſide of him, each of whom he 
alternately preſſed to his affectionate 
boſom; the reſt of the melanchol 

aſſembly were ſeated on the deck, all 
of them tolerably compoſed. —At this 


moment, what muſt be the feelings 


of a father—of ſuch a father as 
Cam. Pierce! 
at ſoon a confiderable alteration in 


the appearance of the ſhip took place, 


the tides were viſibly giving way, 
the deck ſeemed to be lifting, and 
other ſtrong ſymptoms that ſhe could 
not hold together much longer ; Mr. 
Meriton therefore attempted to 

forward to look out, but immediately 
ſaw that the ſhip was ſeparated in the 


middle, and that the fore part had 


changed its poſition, and lay rather 
farther out towards the ſea. In this 
emergency, when the next moment 
might be charged with his fate, he 
determined to ſeize the preſent, and 
endeavour to make his way to a ſhore, 
of which he knew not yet the horrors. 
Among other meaſures adopted to 
favour theſe attempts, the enſign- ſtaff 
had been unſhipped, and attempted 
to be laid from the ſhip's fide to ſome 
of the rocks, but without ſucceſs, for 
it ſnapped to pieces before it reached 
them ; however, by the light of a 
lanthorn, handed from the round- 
houſe, Mr. Meriton diſcovered a 
ſpar, which appeared to be laid from 
the ſhip's ſide to the rocks, and on 
this ſpar he determined to attempt 
his eſcape. He accordingly laid him- 
ſelf down on it, and thruſt himſelf 
forward, but he ſoon found that the 
ſpar had no communication wita the 
rock. He reached the end of it, 
ſlipped off, received a violent bruiſe 
in his fall, and, before he could re- 
cover his legs, he was waſhed off by 
the ſurge, in which he ſupported him- 
ſelf by ſwimming, till 
wave daſhed him againſt the bac 
part of a cavern, where he laid hold 
of a ſmall projecting piece of the 
rock, but was ſo benumbed that he 
was on the point of quitting it, when 


a ſeaman, who had already gained a 
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footing, extended his hand, and aſ- 
ſiſted him till he was out of the reach 
of the ſurf. 

Mr. Rogers, the third mate, re- 
mained with the Captain near twenty 
minutes after Mr. Meriton had quit- 
te1 the ſhip. The Captain aſked 
what was become of Meriton ? and 
Mr. Rogers replied, he was gone on 
deck to ſee what could be done.—Af- 
ter this, a heavy ſea breaking over 
the ſhip, the ladies exclaimed, ** Oh! 

r Meriton, he is drowned ! had 

e ſtaid with us he would have been 
ſafe ;** and they all, and particularly 
Miſs Mary Pierce, expreſſed great 
concern at the apprehenſion of his 
loſs. —On this occaſion Mr. Rogers 
offered to go and call in Mr. Meri- 
ton; but this was oppoſed by the 
ladies, from an 1 that he 
might ſhare the ſame fate. 

At this moment the ſea was break- 
ing in at the fore part of the ſhip, 
and had reached as far as the main- 
maſt, and Capt. Pierce * Mr. 
Rogers a nod, and they took a lamp, 
— went together into the ſtern gal- 
lery; and, after viewing the rocks 
for ſome time, Capt. Pierce aſked 
Mr. Rogers, if he thought there was 
any poſſibility of ſaving the girls? to 
which he replied, he feared there was 
not. The Captain ſat down between 
his two daughteis, ſtruggling to ſup- 

reſs the parental tear which then 
burk into his eye. | 

The ſea continning to break in 
very faſt, Mr. M Manus, a midſhip- 
man, and Mr. Schutz, a paſſenger, 
aſked Mr. Rogers what they could do 
to eſcape? who replied, follow 
me; _ then all went upon the 
poop; and whilſt they were there a 
very heavy ſea fell on board, and the 
round-houſe gave way, and he heard 
the ladies ſhriek ; at that inſtant Mr, 
Brimer joined the party, and ſeizin 
a hencoop, the ſame wave, whic 
proved fatal to thoſe below, bappily 
carried them to the rock, on which - 
they were daſhed with ſuch violence 
as to be miſerably bruifed and —_ 

b 


At the time Mr. Rogers reached this 
ſtation of poſſible ſafety, his ſtrength 
was ſo nearly exhauſted, that had the 
ſtruggle continued a few minutes 
longer he muſt have been inevitably 
loſt. | 

They could yet diſcern ſome part of 
the ſhip, and ſolaced themſelves, in 
their dreary ſtations, with the ho 
of its remaining entire till day-break ; 
but, alas! in a very few minutes af- 
ter they had gained the rock, an uni- 
verſal ſhriek, in winch the voices of 
female diftreſs were lamentably diſ- 
tinguiſhable, announced the dreadful 
cataſtrophe; in a few moments all 
was huſhed. 'The wreck was buried in 
the remorſeleſs deep, and not an atom 
of her was ever after diſcoverable. 

Thus periſhed the Halfewell, and 
with her, worth, honour, ſkill, beauty, 
amiability, and bright accompliſh- 


ments ; never did the angry elements 


combat with more elegance ; never 
was a watery grave filled with ſuch 
precious remains. Great God ! how 
1aſcrutable are thy judgmeats ! yet we 
know them to be juſt ; nor will we ar- 
raign thy mercy, who haſt transferred 
virtue and purity, from imperfect and 
mutable happinels, to bliſs eternal! 
What an aggravation of woe was 
this dreadful, this tremendous blow, 
to the yet trembling, and ſcarcely 
half-ſaved wretches, who were hang- 
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45 
ing about the ſides of the horrid ca- 
vern ! Nor were they leſs agonized 
by the ſubſequent events of this ill- 
fated night ; many of thoſe who had 
gained the precarious ſtations which 
we have deſcribed, worn out with 
fatigue, weakened by bruiſes, batter- 
ed by the tempeſt, and begumbed 
with cold, quitted their holdfafts, 
and tumbling headlong either on the 
rocks below, or in the ſurf, periſhed 
in fight of their wretched aſſociates. 

At length, after the bittereſt three 
hours which miſery ever lengthened 
into ages, the day broke on them, 
but, inftead of bringing with it the 
relief with which they Rad flattered 
themſelves, ſerved to diſcover all the 
horrors of their ſituation ; the only 
proſpe& which offered, was to creep 
along the ſide of the cavern, to its 
outward extremity, and on a ledge, 
ſcarcely fo broad as a man's hand, to 
turn the corner, and endeavour to 
clamber up the almoit perpendicular 
precipice, whoſe ſummit was near 
200 feet from the baſe. 

The firſt men who gained the ſum- 
mit of the cliff were the cook, and 
James 'Thompſon, a quarter-maſter. 
By their own exertions they made 
their way to the land, and the moment 
they reached it, haſtened to the neareſt 
houſe, and made known the ſituation 
of their fellow-ſufferers. 


CHARACTER OF LORD ROBERT MANNERS, 


LATE COMMANDER OF HIS MAJESTY'S SHIP THE RESOLUTION. 


N a country, like this, which has 

long laboured under the calamities 
of war, it is but natural to look back 
upon the events by which it was ter- 
minated, and to make ſome eaquiry 
after thoſe to whom we are indebted 
for the return of peace; and this not 
with the view of informing ourſelves 
whether the conditions by which it 
was obtained were or were not ade- 
quate to our ſituation, but with a 
gratetul remembrance of thoſe, with- 
out whoſe ſignal courage and vigorous 
exertions, we might nat have been 


able to have inſiſted on any conditions 
whatſoever. 

The victory gained by the Britiſh 
fleet on the 12th of April, 1782, was 
anquettionably of the greateſt impor- 
tance to this kingdom, and in the 
higheſt degree contributed to our pre- 
ſent repoſe. Thoſe brave men, there- 
fore, Who then fell in the ſervice of 
their cduntry, claim our moſt grate- 
ful remembrance, and all the honour- 
able teſtimony which the living can 
pay to departed worth. 


Among 
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Among theſe was Lord Rob. Man- 
ners, a young nobleman remarkable 
for his naval genius, and the many 
excellent endowments both of his per- 
ſon and mind. In the following pages 
it is deſigned to lay before the public 
ſome anecdotes of this heroic young 
commander, who fell in their ſervice; 
ſacrificing the eaſe of his former ſitu- 
ation, the indulgences of a ſplendid 
fortune, and the pleaſures of private 
ſociety, to the dangers of a perilous 
element, and the honourable hazards 
of a military life. 

Lord R. Manners was the youngeſt 
ſon of the late Marquis of Granby, 
by the Lady Frances Sepupone, daugh- 
ter of Charles Nuke of Somerſet. He 
was born the 5th of February, 1758, 
and placed with his brother, the pre- 
ſent Duke of Rutland, at Eaton ſchool, 
in which great ſeminary of education 
he acquired a complete knowledge of 
the claſſic authors, for which he ever 
after retained an excellent taſte, and 
beſtowed many hours in the peruſal of 
their moſt admired compoſitions. His 
mind, however, was found to be ac- 
tive, vigorous, and enterpriſing, and 
his genius evidently adapted to his 
ftation. His intreaties, when he was 
fourteen years old, prevailed over the 
apprehenſions of his grandfather, the 
late Duke of Rutland, and obtained 
his permiſſion to enter upon his pro- 
feſhon in the navy, giving that the 
preference to the land-fervice, to 
which he might be conceived to have 
had an 3 bias, as his father 
ſo long commanded the army of Great 
Britain with ſingular reputation. 

So early a dedication of himſelf to 
the ſeverity of naval diſcipline, and 
ſo full a reſignation of all the pleaſures 
which his age and rank might have 
led him to expect, in places where he 
was admired for his accompliſhments, 
and beloved for his diſpoſition, is of 
itſelf a ſubject of no inferior praiſe, 
and ought to be diſtinguiſhed from 
the — compliance of thoſe 
who are called into danger, by the 
urgency of their circumſtances, or 
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the importunity of their friends ; this 
alone might ſecure him trom. the obli- 
vion which waits upon the many mil- 
lions who in every century take their 


turns upon this ſtage of human life, 


and depart undiſtinguiſned by the 
. of any actions eminent- 
y great or good. | 
The firſt three voyages of Lord 
Robert were made to Newfoundland, 


with Lord Shuldham, to whoſe care 


he was committed, and under whom 
he ferved as a midſhipman ; after 
which he went in the ſame capacity 
to the Mediterranean, in a frigate, 
and vifited many of the different 
courts of Italy ; on his return to Eng- 
land, he was appointed Lieutenant on 
board the Ocean, a gun ſhip, 
commanded by Captain Lafory, in 
which rank he was preſent at the ac- 
tion of the 27th of July, off Uſhant, 
under Admiral Keppel, who, a few 
days after the action, took him to his 
own ſhip. 

His next appointment was to a 
Lieutenancy on board the Alcide, in 
which he ſerved in the action off Gib- 
raltar, when Lord Rodney gained a 
complete victory over the Spaniſh 
fleet, commanded by Don Juan de 
Langara ; and immediately after this 
Lord Robert was appointed Captain 
of the Reſolution, which ſhip he com- 
manded in nine ſeparate actions, be- 
fore that glorious, but fatal one, 
which pat a period to his life. 

There is perhaps but little to be 
gathered from this account of his va- 
rious promotions, and the ſteps of an 
almoſt certain advancement, in the 
line of his profeſſion ; but it is neceſ- 
ſary to remark what all, with whom 


he ſailed, are unanimous in + gas. 5 


that Lord Robert was equally excel- 
lent, if not equally conſpicuous, in 
the inferior ſtations, as in the more 
exalted; a continual attention to his 
duty, joined with a real knowledge 
of the ſervice, where his claims to 
promotion, and a conſtant care and 
preciſion in the diſcharge of his ſub- 
ordinate ſtations, were the great 

cauſes 
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cauſes of his. ſpeedy progreſs to the 
rank of a commander. TOE 
Lord Robert, in his return from 
Gibraltar, in the Reſolution, en- 
aged and took the Prothe, a French 
ine of battle ſhip, going to the Eaſt- 
Indies : the Reſolution was then or- 
dered to America, and continued 
there till Lord Rodney ſent for her to 
the Weſt-Indies: at St. Euſtatius, 
the Mars, a Dutch frigate, ſtruck to 
the Reſolution ; after which ſhe was 
detached, with the ſquadron under 


Lord Hood, to cruize off Martinique. 


Some time after this, in an en- 
gagement between Admiral Graves 
and the French fleet, off Martinique, 
on a confuſion of ſignals, which pre- 
vented the rear of our fleet coming to 
action; Lord Robert broke the line of 
battle, bore his ſhip into the centre of 
the enemy, and ſo narrowly eſcaped 
in this dangerous attempt, that a part 
of his hat was ſtruck off by a grape- 
ſhot. 

In one of the three engagements off 
St, Kitt's, (in all which he was emi- 
nently diſtinguiſhed) he, together with 
Capt. Cornwallis, ſupported the com- 
mander of his diviſion, Commodore 
Affleck, with ſuch unſhaken fortitude 
and perſeverance, that thoſe three 
Rigs beat off the whole French fleet, 
and protected the reſt of their own ; a 
circumſtance which Lord Hood men- 
tioned in his letter to the Admiralty, 
with high terms of eulogium. 

His laſt action was that memorable 
one on the 12th of April, when the 
Reſolution engaged very deſperately 
nine or ten of the enemy, 1n breaking 
through their line, which ſhe did the 
third ſhip to the Admiral. It was in 
this attempt that Lord Robert had 
both his legs ſhattered, and his right 
arm broken at the ſame inſtant, the 
former by a cannon-ſhot, and the 
latter by a ſplinter : his mind, how- 
ever, remained unſubdaed ; for neither 
at that, noratany future period, neither 
when he was under the moſt painful 
operations, nor when he became ſenſi- 


ble of his approaching fate, did he 
betray one ſymptom of fear or regrer, 
It was with great reluctance he ſuf. 
fered himſelf to be carried to the ſur- 
geon's apartment, and he objected to 
the amputation of his leg, becauſe he 
had conceived it would prevent his 
continuance on board his ſhip ; but 
being aſſured to the contrary, his 
objections ceaſed, and he permitted 
the ſurgeon to proceed : at this time 
all his thoughts and enquiries were 
direted to the event of the day, 
which being - ſoon after announced to 
him, every conſideration of his own 
misfortune was ſuſpended, and he 


both felt and expreſſed the greateſt 


Joy and exultation in a victory fo im- 
rtant to his country, and ſo fatal to 
unſelf. : 

Being perſuaded to return to Eng- 
land, he was removed on board the 
Andromache frigate ; but before he 
quitted the Refolution, he ordered 
every man, whoſe good conduct had 
been remarkable during his command, 
to come into his cabin, where he 
thanked him for his attention to his 
duty, and gave each a preſent of 
money, as a token of his particular 
regard : on his leaving his ſhip, he 
aſked whether the colours of thoſe 
which had ſtruck to the Reſolution, 
during his command, were 1a his 
baggage, but ſuddenly recolleQing 
himſelf, and being conſcious that his 
motive for the queſtion might be im- 
pune to vanity and oftentation, he 
begged leave to retract it, hoping 
that an idea ſo weak would be buri- 
ed in oblivion : it was natural for a 
young hero to make ſuch an enquiry, 
and his reflection on having” made it, 
would have done honour to the oldeſt. 

Loid Robert's behaviour, during 
the ſhort remainder of his life, was 
ſingularly great ; his converſation wa3 
chearful, and his mind ſerene ; his 
fortitude never forſook him; he be- 
trayed no figns of impatience, nor 
ſuffered his reſignation to be broken 
by ineffectual wiſhes, or melancholy 

_ regret; 
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regret: theſe he left to his ſurvivors, 

who deeply feel them; he had given 
himſelf to the ſervice of his country, 
end forbore to indulge any fruitleſs 
expectations of living, when the pur- 
Poſes of life were completed, and the 
meaſure of his glory filled up: his at- 
tention to the lives of his ſeàmen 
had made him previoaſly acquainted 
with the nature of his own caſe, and 
the fatal ſymptoms that fo frequently 
follow : before 'theſe appeared, he 
was buſted in planning future regula- 
tions and improvements on board his 
ſhip; and afterwards, he himſelf firſt 
acquainted his ſurgeon with their ap- 
pearance, he 2 * for his ap- 
proaching fate with the utmoſt calm- 
neſs and compoſure of mind; and 
having ſettled his worldly affairs, 
with his accuſtomed regularity and 
diſpatch, he ended a life of glory 
with reſignation and prayer. 

So fell this brave young nobleman, 
on the 24th day of April, 1782, 
" kaving, at the age of twenty-four 
years, ſerved his country in eleven 
general actions. 

His eulogium was loudly uttered in 
the grief and lamentation of the 
whole navy; victory appeared too 
dearly bought, while they confidered 
the price which was paid for it ; and 
indeed, ſuch was the attention of this 
nobleman to the welfare of the ſea- 
men, as well as to the order and re- 
gularity of the fleet; ſuch was his (kill 
to find out, and refolution to re- 

form abuſes, that the loſs of ſuch a 
commander may be regretted, when 
the victory in which he fell ſhall ceaſ 
to be mentioned. | 


The perſon of Lord Robert Man- 


vers was worthy of ſuch a mind ; he 
was tall and graceful ; ſtrong and ac- 
tive ; his features were regular, and 
his countenance beautiful, without 
effeminacy; his eyes were large, 
dark, and moſt expreſſive ; his com- 


plexion inclined to brown, with much 


colour, which remained unimpaired 
by the Weſt-India climate; indeed, 
his whole appearance commanded 
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love and reſpect, and was a ſtrong in- 
dication of ſuperior merit. c 
Lord Robert poſſeſſed, in an emi- 


nent degree, the happy art of gain- 


ing the affections of his men, while 
he preſerved the ftrifteſt diſcipline 
among them ; nor 1s this his greateſt 
praiſe ; for while he was admired b 
the officers of every rank, for his af- 
fability and engaging deportment, 
he was truſted by the higheit in com- 
mand, and conſulted by many, who 
judged his great ſkill and attention in 
the line of his profeſſion, more than 
balanced their longer experience. 
The bravery of Lord Robert was 
accompanied by a diſpoſition tender 
and merciful ; his obligations to uſe 
ſeverity were puniſhments to himſelf; 
and he was always unhappy in feeling 
the neceſſity of beſtowing correction; 
yet his lenity was always judicious, 
and ſeldom ineffectual: he had once 
the opportunity of pronouncing par- 
don on thirteen offenders; (who were 
a part of ſixty- four, condemned in 
ſeveral ſhips for mutiny) on which 
occaſion his feelings overcame his 
power of utterance : he began with 
repreſenting to them (who were igno- 
rant of the intended grace) the nature 
of their crime, and the puniſhment 
due to it ; but when he came to.ſpeak 
of the offered mercy, he partook of 
their ſenſations, and could only deli- 
ver it by burſting into tears: it is but 
Juſt to remark, that theſe men were 
truly ſenſible of the worth of ſuch a 
commander, and were afterwards 
conſpicuous for their good behaviour 
among the beſt ſeamen of the navy. 
Lord Robert, however he poſſeſſed 
the virtue, was without the weakneſs 
of a tender diſpoſition; he was grave, 
udent, and reſerved, never . 
ing his opinion but upon ſure grounds, 
and then at proper times, in the com- 
pany of his ſelect friends, or when 
truth and juſtice called upon him to 
reſcue an action or a character from 
ſuſpicion or reproach; yet his re- 
ſerve was not of that kind which 
damped his love for ſociety; he was 
WS, of 
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of a convivial turn; generous, con- 
e and benevolent; emula- 
ting the humanity as well as bravery 
of his father, and his father's houſe. 
His chief ſtudy was that of his pro- 
feſſion, in which he read and under- 
ſtood the moſt approved authors, not 
neglecting other kinds of reading, in 
ſome of which he was peculiarly and 
wonderfully verſed; ſome indeed which 
might be thought foreign to his pur- 
ſuits, if any can be 5 thought, to 
the vigorous and comprehenſive mind 
which he poſſeſſed: in ſhort, he ſeem- 
ed to be deficient in no qualification 
which might render him the beſt pri- 
vate friend, and one of the greateſt 
and ableſt officers this, or any other 
country, has produced. 
To crown all his virtues, he had 
that of unaffected diffidence, being 
rfectly modeſt in his opinion of 
imſelf, and an enemy to all oſtenta- 
tion: he never liſtened to his own 
praiſe, but either forbad any to ſpeak 
of the honour he ſo well deſerved, or 
withdrew from the applauſe which he 
could not ſuppreſs. This diſpofition 
continued to the lat, when he con- 
verſed with the ſame unaffected eaſe; 
and wiſhing to write to a friend, he 
made uſe of his left hand, and gave 
him an account of his fituation in 


* 


terms brief, eaſy, and affecting, be- 
cauſe moſt unaffected, diſcovering the 
greateſt magnanimity of ſoul, by not 
taking any pains to have it diſcovered 
by others, 

Nor is this eulogium to be conſi- 
dered as proceeding from any partial 
regard, or prepoſſeſſion ; the teſtimo- 


ny of public gratitude, which was 


voted in the Houſe of Commons, is a 
ſufficient proof of the national ſenſe of 
his merit; but the many private rela- 
tions of his virtues, could they be uni- 
verſally diffuſed, would place him in 
a ſtill ſtronger point of view; theſe 
are given by men whoſe teſtimony is 
voluntary and diſintereſted, whoſe ex- 
perience could not be deceived, and 
whoſe eminence in their profeſſion 
muſt entitle them to every degree of 
credit and attention. 

Such is the character of Lord R. 
Manners; and theſe anecdotes of him 
are related from the beſt authority. 

Thoſe who knew him well, will 
think themſelves indebted for the in- 
tention; and by thoſe who did not, 
little apology, it is hoped, will be 
wanted for making them acquainted 
with the worth of a brave and heroic 
young nobleman, who was an orna- 
ment to their country, and died in 
its defence. 


"OBSERVATIONS: ON DIET, 


BY THE LATE DR, 


OTHING i; of ſo much con- 
ſequence to invalids, and the 
more delicate of both ſexes, as atten- 
tion to quantity,—There are many 
people who ſeem to be poſſeſſed of 
ſuch powers of digeſtion as to be under 
no reſtraints on that account, and 
who never feel themſelves incommo- 
ded either with quantity or the moſt 
heterogeneous qualities of their food. 
They riſe from the moſt plentiful 
mixed and rich repaſts, without any 
kind of apparent uneaſineſs. But this 
is not the caſe with the generality. 
They are affected with uneaſineſs, 
ſome in one way, ſome another, by 
Vor. I. No. 2. 


FOTHERGILI. 


the unnatural load. And how often 
do we hear ſuch complaining of the 
il effects of this or that particular 
kind of diet, when, perhaps, their 
ſufferings ariſe from the quantity of 
all, rather than the diſagreement of 
any! | 

It demands attention to obſerve 
that juſt medium, and no leſs: reſolu- 
tion to keep to it, which the ſtomach 
invariably points out in reſpect to 
ee The how much muſt be 


determined by every individual; and 


thoſe who are happy enough to abſtain 
at the firſt ſenſation of ſatiety, have 
made great progreſs in the art of 

G maintaining 
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maintaining ſuch a command of ap- 
petite, as, under moſt chronic indiſ- 
poſitions, is one of the greateſt aids 
of recovery, and, in health, is one 
of the ſureſt preſervatives againſt 
them. 

It is a doctrine, however trite and 
familiar, which cannot be too ſtrong- 
ly inculcated; as a neglect of this 
attention to the quantity of food pro- 
portioned to the neceſſity oſ each in- 
dividual, is ſooner or later followed 
with the moſt ſerious conſequences. 
To the ftrong and robuſt inflammatory 
diſeaſes happen, and all ſuch as pro- 
ceed from - plenitude and acrimony 


combined az the gout, and many 
other roo in '1\pofitions, To the 
"7458 nder and delicate, it 18 the PA- 

2 numerous progeny of diſtem- 
pers affecting boch body and mind: 


there is Icarcely a malady that can be 
named, which either does not origi- 
nate from this neglect of diet, or is 
not increaſed by it, till the diſeaſe at 
lengek b:ds defiance even to tempe- 
rance itſelf and all preſcription, 

What readers this attention to in- 
valids of this order ſtill the more ne- 
ceſſary is, that they are often ſubject 
to a falſe appetite, to a craving that 
docs not ariſe from the demands of 
health, but from the morbid _—_ 
of the juices in the ſtomach, whic 
prompts them to eat more, and more 
frequently, than nature requires. 
Whence it happens that ſuch people 
are often diſpoſed to take in much 
more than can be digeſted ; to de- 
vour their food, rather than eat it; 
by which means their ſufferings are 
increaſed, the diſeaſe gains ground, 
defeats every purpoſe of the phyſician, 
and leads them into ſome permanent 
and incurable malady. 

And ſhould the patients have ad- 
mitted an opinion (and ſuch an opini- 
on occurs but too often) that their re- 
covery will be aided by taking in a 
greater ſhare of food, their misfortune 
Is complete. Theſe are not ideal 
traits in the hiſtory of the ſick; they 
are known to be but too true by every 
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phyſician of obſervation ; and they 
cannot be mentioned too often, or 
with toe much fervency, for the ſake 
of thoſe who are liable to become the 
victims of appetite or inattention. 

Early habits of felf-command are 
of the utmoſt benefit to all ; and even 
thoſe who do not feel any immediate 
diftreſs from the utmoſt repletion at 

reſent, would find it their intereſt to 
be moderate and diſcreet. 

The cuſtoms of countries, in re- 
ſpeR to meals, are different. Break- 
faſt, dinner, and ſupper have been, 
in this country, habi:ual. Suppers, 
at preſent, are diicour2ged among the 
afluent; and exceſſive ones, ſuch as 
ave been in uſe among our anceſtors, 
very probably with good reaſon ; yet 
there are ſome conſtitutions to which 
this practice may not be beneficial : 
two very moderate meals, ata ſuitable 
diſtance, may perhaps be digeſted 


with much more eaſe than one full 


meal, and be made more conſiſtent 
with the duties of life in various fitu- 
ations. From obſervation I am led 
to ſuſpect, when people aſſure us they 
eat no ſupper, that it would be better 
for them if they did, than to oppreſs 
nature with a cumberous load, that 
may be much more detrimental. 

The general breakfaſt of people, 
from the higheſt to the loweſt, is tea, 
coffee, or chocolate. I ſay general, 
becauſe there are many exceptions ; 
ſome for one reaſon, ſome for others, 
making choice of other ſubſtitutes, as 
their inclinations or opinions guide 
them. 

To the articles I have mentioned, 
bread of ſome kind, with more or leſs 
butter and ſugar, are commonly join- 
ed to make up the meal. We are 
often aſked, 4. not improperly, what 
our opinion 15 of theſe articles reſpec- 
tively, in reſpect to their being more 
or leis wholeſome? Perhaps the moſt 
pertinent anſwer in common would be 
that which is reported of the late Dr. 
Mandeville, of famous memory, who 
being often the convivial gueſt (I think 


it was) of one of the firſt Earls of 
: | Macclesfield, 


Macclesfield, was frequently interro- 
atẽd on the ſubject of diet: Doctor, 
is this wholeſome? Does your Lord- 
ſhip like it? Yes. Does it agree 
with your Lordſhip? Yes. Why then 
it is wholeſome. 

Perhaps this is the beſt direction 
that can be given, provided we can 
caution the enquirer againſt the zoo 
much, 

From many inconteſtible proofs 
that butter in conſiderable quantities 
is injurious, it is leſs uſed in many 
families. It is found, by many, to 
be very difficult of digeſtion, eſpeci- 
ally when toaſted before the fire, or 
fried, as well as in ſauces. Man 
people, apparently robuſt, and whols 
organs of digeſtion are ſtrong, often 
find themſelves much diſordered by 
large m——_ of butter. Nothzng 
more ſpeedily and effectually gives 
the ſick head-ach, and ſometimes 
within a very few hours. After 
breakfaſt, if much toaſt and butter 
has been yſed, it begins with a ſin- 
ry kind of glimmering in the 
ight; objects ſwiftly changing their 
apparent poſition, ſurrounded with 
luminous angles, like thoſe of a forti- 
fication. Giddineſs comes on, head- 
ach, and ſickneſs. An emetic and 
warm water ſoon waſh off the offend- 
ing matter, and remove theſe diſor- 
ders. Theſe are circumſtances that 
often happen to people who are inat- 
tentive to the quantity of butter they 
eat at breakfaſt, and which are very 
often attempted to be cured by very 
different remedies, and improperones, 
A ſudden giddineſs, let it ariſe from 
what cauſe it may, andit ariſes oftener, 
I believe, from ſome diforder in the 
ſtomach than from all other cauſes 
put together, is a ſufficient motive to 
call the ſurgeon, who muſt haye a 
Arge ſhare of diſintereſtedneſs and 
kill, not to be compelled to bleed 
the patient, ſometimes under circum- 
ſtances that do not admit of it with 
1mpunity. 

A moderate quantity of freſh but- 
ter, with bread expoſed as little to 
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the ſire as poſſible, or not at all, but 
uſed cold, appears to me to be whole - 
ſome: it is capable of becoming, 
with the other aliments, as ſoft and 
inoffenfive chyle, perhaps, as any 
part of diet. 

The ſame thing may, perhaps, be 
ſaid of coffee as of tea; the heat, the 
ſtrength, and the quantity make it 
unwholeſome or otherwiſe. There 
are nations who almoſt live upon it, 
as others do on tea; amongſt neither 
do we meet with diſeaſes that can 
juſtly be aſcribed to theſe ingredients 
in the common courſe of living. 


Chocolate may ſeem to require more 


conſideration. It is, as we all know, 
the fruit of a tree growing in the 
Weſt-Indies, ground into a paſte 
with other ingredients, and ſerves as a 
repaſt to multitudes of people of all 
conditions. It has not been obſerved, 
I believe, that thoſe who, in this 
manner, make chocolate a part of 
their food, are ſubje& to any particu» 
lar diſtempers. It may be conſidered, 


therefore, as a wholeſome kind of 


breakfaſt to thoſe who like it, and 
with whom it agrees. It is of an 
unctuous nature, therefore little or no 
butter ſhould be uſed with it. Were 
it commonly made thinner than is the 
general practice, and a large portion 
of milk added, it would ſeem to be 
much more proper for common uſe, 
than as it is generally ſerved up at 
preſent. 

To all theſe, ſugar is for the moſt 
pat a neceſſary addition; and, per- 
aps, much depends upon the quan- 
tity of this addition, whether they 
are to be ſtyled wholeſome or other- 
wiſe. Nothing is more common than 
to hear perſons complaining of the 
heart- burn after breakfaſt, aſcribing 
it to the tea, or other articles they 
have been drinking. 'The liquors 
themſelves have no ſhare, or very 
little, in producing this complaint. 
It ariſes from the bread, the butter, 
the ſugar, in conjuftion ; and is a 
proof that more of ſome of theſe, or 
all of them together, has been taken 
G 2 than 
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than the ſtomach could digeſt: and 
this circumſtance ought to be a ſtand- 
ing monitor againſt exceſs in quan- 
tity, even of things deemed the moſt 
inoffenſive. 

Coffee, perhaps, is an exception to 
what was ſaid *. that the liquors 
themſelves have little or no ſhare in 
producing the heart-burn. Coffee 
made ſweet ſeldom fails to produce it: 
and it would be right to uſe as little 
ſugar with it as poſſible. 

The effects of improper conduct in 
reſpect to thoſe things which now con- 
ſtitute our breakfaſts, are of little 
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injured by exceſs of diet, than of 
drinking. But leaving this to other 
enquiries, I haſte, to a few obſerva- 
tions on a ſubject very intereſting to 
the generality of mankind. 

Though 1 think the quantity of 
food is a matter principally to be re- 
garded, JO quality is not a mat- 
ter of indifference. I am not to be 
ranked among the robuſt and athle- 
tic ; perhaps i am a good deal below 
the middle point of general ſtrength. 

It was neceſſary for me to obſerve 
ſome management in reſpe& to my 
own health, and to attend to the 


conſequence, compared with thoſe juwvantia and lædentia, yet without 


which ariſe from the well-covered 
table at noon. The indulgences of 
breakfaſts ſupply but very few mate- 
nals for deſtruction. The repeated 
exceſſes at dinner, are ſerious affairs. 
It has been thought, that more peo- 
ple ſuffer by hard drinking than im- 
moderate eating. My obſervation 
leads me to wh the oppoſite fide. 
At preſent, indeed, the former prac- 
. tice is generally baniſhed to the vul- 
gar; but whilit it prevailed to the 
utmoſt, it ſeems to me that more were 


OPULENCE, 


Found myſelf one day in the la- 
boratory of a chymiſt. A little 
pale man was ſtanding in a thought- 
ful poſture near a furnace, on which 
was placed a veſſel of red copper. — 
The reverberation of the fire illumi- 
nated his wan countenance : his hair 
ſtood on end, his beard was long and 
neglected ; a viſor of glaſs covered 
his countenance, and he was wrapped 
in a dirty linen gown. As ſoon as 
he perceived me, he put his finger on 
his mouth. | 
I was ſilent. He blew with his 
bellows for ſome minutes, and all 
of a ſudden, looking up to heaven, 
he ſhewed me a cloud very black and 
ſtormy-looking. He liſtened, ſay- 
ing, It thunders; Good.“ Joy en- 


lightened his dull countenance, *© Be- 


adopting it as a rule, that others 
ought to live as I found was moſt con- 
ſiſtent with my ſtrength and ability. 
A great part of my lite has been ſpent 
amongſt the infirm and invalid: it 
was eaſy, 1t was neceſſary to obſerve 
what kind of diet, what kind of con- 
duct was proper to be attended to by 
the generality. From this ſource I 
have endeavoured to draw inſtruction; 
and for the benefit of ſuch, theſe re- 
flections are offered. 
[To be concluded in our next.] 


A DREAM. 


hold a ſtorm,” added he; let us go 
out.“ 

The lightening began to flaſh. He 
took me by the hand: Ah! how 
fortunate is this! the thunder begins 
to roll above us, and perhaps 
let us go into the open air“ He 
ſeemed to wiſh to meet the ſtorm ; 
he mounted a little rifing ground ; 
he held out his arms to a man who 
came from a diſtance. The man who 
perceived him made him a fign, and 
came running towards us. At that mo- 
ment a flaſh of lightening from the 
cloud fell on the man who was run- 
ning, and conſumed him like phoſ- 
pliorus. The chymiſt cried for joy, 
and ran to the place where the fire 
from heaven had decompoſed the hu- 


man body : he ſtooped down, picked 
up 
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up a little triangular ſtone, and riſing 
up, cried out, We have now no 
longer occaſion for any thing: be- 
hold the philoſopher's ſtone.” And 
how is it Fa more than others? © Oh,” 
replied he, © for theſe forty years I 
have watched the thunder and the 
lightening. The great work which 
I have fought after for ſo long a time, 
could only be accompliſhed by the 
ſudden and inſtantaneous diſſolution of 
a man: It is the thunder alone which 
is capable of diſſolving this precious 
matter.” | 

He put into my hand the philoſo- 
2 ſtone; and while by geſtures 

e endeavoured to expreſs the diffe- 
rent emotions which aroſe in his 
mind, a ſecond clap of thunder, 
more dreadful than the firſt, decom- 
poſed him in his turn. I was not 
tempted to examine the place to en- 
deavour to find a ſecond itone, with- 
out doubt more perfect, as the per- 
ſon who furniſhed the materials was a 
philoſopher. I ran off as fait as poſ- 
ſible, holding in my hand the ſtone 
which I had inherited by means ſut- 
ficiently ſtrange. 

[ went and ſettled in a great city, 
where 1 hired a ſpacious garrat. 1 
bought the whole ſtock of a brazier ; 
and that very evening, after ſecuring 
the door, I changed the whole por- 
ridge-pots into pure gold. I broke 
them, or rather ſawed them, in 
pieces ; and from theſe precious frag- 
ments [ ſoon raiſed prodigious ſums. 

Then all the world paid court to 
me: 1 had a hotel, a cook, carriages 
remarkable for the flexibility of their 
ſprings. The women found me 
charming, and the little underitand- 
ing I had became genius. 

I was young, and it was neceſſary 
I ſhould be married. They employ- 
ed all their affected airs to accompliſh 
that point: they were laviſh in theig, 
| praiſes ; their attentions had no end. 


In the midſt of theſe coquettiſh and 
ambitious fair ones who ſought my 
hand, and who employed all the ar- 
tillery of fighs and artificial graces 
againſt me, I choſe a young perſon of 
an open and ingenuous appearance, 
who had never made any - attempt 
upon me either by words or looks. 

My nuptials were ſplendid and 
dazzling ; and 1 congratulated my- 
ſelf on having choſen, among that 
prodigions number of young women, 
the perſon who appeared molt gentle 
and moſt timid. 

A genealogiſt diſcovered for me an 


anceitor ſlain at Ceriſoles, and grati- 


fied me with a coat of arms, of three 
pales ſable on a field or. 
ſpouſe, he made her a deſcendant of 
Troila the I. the 4th king of Aſ- 
turias. | 

I lay down with her in a moſt mag- 
nificent bed, and I contemplated 
the ſumptuouſneſs of my furniture, 
when J perceived a crowd of Vam- 
pires “ enter, who began to unfurniſh 


my aparment. I took an opportunity 
to give them a fign to leave off 3 


they carried off every thing, making, 
at the ſame time, moit profound 
bows. All the ſerwants of my houſe, 
while they called me My Lord, filled 
their hands with ſome of my effects. 
Black gowns, red gowns, a thouſand 
people whom I knew not, came to re- 
claim a part, and every one made 
themſelves - maſter of ſomething that 
belonged to me, They ſhewed me 
papers which had the virtue of carry- 


ing off my moveables before my eyes. 


I ſaw them take away even tl.e caſket 
where my precious ſtone was depoſi- 
ted; it was ſeized by the figure of a 
man who held in his hand a rod, and 
who cried out juſtice / 

I then returned to my dear wife, 
and told her, in the fulneſs of my 
heart, „The Vampires have carried 
off every thing--you alone are left 

1 


* [n Poland, and ſome other countries, a notion is entertained that ſome per- 
ſons, after they are dead and buried, hade the power of ſucking others till they 
die, and to them they give the name of Vampire, A conjumptive perſon, there- 
fore, is ſuppojed to be ſucked by a Vampire, 
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me. I ſaw her weep. I believed 
they were tears of affection; but my 
275 ſo ſweet, ingenuous, tore her- 
elf from my arms, and run about the 
apartment with the geſtures and eye 
of a ſhrew. Perceiving it was left 
bare, ſhe ſeized a purſe the Vampires 
had overlooked in one of the pockets 
of my coat; and coming up to me, 
gs me a hearty box on the ear, and 
liſappeared. 

Quite ſtupified by this ſcene, 1 
raiſed myſelf up to run after my wife, 
for I was really fond of her. I was 
become ſomewhat fat with good-l1v- 
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ing, when a little Vampire, more 
famiſhed even than the others, leap- 
ed upon me, and began to ſuck my 
blood while living. He became puf- 
fed up upon my body in proportion as 
I grew thin; he dried me up from 
the foot to the head in filling himſelf 
with my blood; and I became fo 
light, that the wind blew me off m 
magnificent bed through the rich 
curtains fairly out at the window. 1 
fluttered about ſome time in the air, 
and at laſt tumbled on a pointed rock ; 
which ſo affrighted me that by good 
luck I . 


ORNIPHILA; OR, THE OLD MAID. A CHARACTER, 


Meriting the attention of female readers, and ſhewing the unhappy eſßects with 
evhich the aſectation of ſuperlative ſenſibiliiy, and nervous weakneſs, is fre- 


quently attenaed, 


RNIPHILA is a lady who en- 
tertains her acquaintance with a 

moſ} ſumptuous diſplay of this fotble ; 
for ſhe is unluckily poſſeſſed of ſuch 
opulence, as enables her to indulge 


© moſt extravagant caprice. Or- 


Piphila was extremely handſome in 
er youth, and, as ſhe inherited both 
fortune and beauty, ſhe would pro- 
bably have ſettled happily in mar- 
riage, had not the affectation of ſu- 
perlative ſenſibility rendered her 
more an obje& of ridicule than of de- 
fire. She had the misfortune to fancy, 
that true delicacy conſiſts in an ap- 
parent debility of nerves, and ſhe, 
therefore, with the figure of an Ama- 
zon, affected the timidity of a fairy. 
No ghoſt could ftart with greater tre- 
pidation at the crowing of a cock. 
On the ſudden beat of a drum, ſhe 
would throw herſelf in a kind of con- 
vulſion; and ſhe has frequently 
wiſhed, that heaven had made her 
the inhabitant of ſome more tranquil 
globe, on which the air 1s never 
wounded by any ſound more power- 
ful than the notes of the nightingale. 
This gentleneſs of diſpoſition did not, 
as the lady might poſſibly wiſh, in- 
duce any ſympathetic ſwain to amuſe 


her with the ſoothing whiſpers of 


love. She became an Old Maid; 
and, as ſne approached the age of 
40, perceiving that ſhe wanted ſome- 
thing to careſs, ſhe began to pro- 
vide herſelf with a train of animals, 
which ſhe has enlarged to ſuch a de- 
gree, that her houſe is a kind of little 
ark; though I believe it tends rather 
to deſtroy, than to preſerve the life of 
the various creatures it admits. Whe- 
ther ſhe is offended by that neglect 
which ſhe has experienced from man- 
kind, or whether a paſſion for animals 
annihilates our regard towards our 
own ſpecies, may admit of diſpute ; 
but it 1s certain, that her attachment 
to birds, dogs, and monkies, which 
has grown, perhaps, from an affected 
tenderneſs into a real paſſion, appears 
to have rendered Orniphila utterly 
inſenſible to the merit of human na- 
ture. She profeſſes to have an aver- 
ſion to children, becauſe ſhe is diſ- 
tracted by their noiſe ; yet, ſo incon- 
ſiſtent is affectation, ihe has choſen 
for her conſtant companion, and even 
for her bed-fellow, a great ſurly Po- 
meranian dog, whoſe inceſſant bark- 


ing is more offenſively loud, than the 


moſt noiſy infant that ever ſqualled in 
a cradle ! She has many nephews and 
nieces, to whom little preſents of 


money 
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money would be very acceptable ; 
but Orniphila will not beſtow even a 
crown to treat one of theſe children 
with a play ; yet ſhe will —_— 
throw away a guinea to purchaſe 
a little fruit from a hot-houſe, as a 
delicious indulgence to her old talk- 
ing parrot. 

Our foibles, like our vices, are very 
fruitful ſources of vexation and b. 
treſs; and I happened to be an ocular 
witneſs of a very heavy puniſhment, 
which accident inflicted on the una- 
miable weakneſs of Orniphila. As 
ſhe does me the honour to rank me 
among her diſtant relations, and as 
ſhe thinks I have ſome knowledge of 
natural hiſtory, ſhe lately ſent me a 
very preſſing invitation to tea, that 
ſhe might conſult me on a new foreign 
bird juſt preſented to her by one of 
ker dependents. I was pleaſed to 
find two of her nieces, and their bro- 
ther, admitted to her tea table. 'The 
girls, who are almoſt women, were 

oing from ſchool to their parents in 

e country. The boy, a lively lad 
of thirteen, was juſt arrived from Eton, 
to eſcort his ſiſters, and appeared to 
divert himſelf not a little with the 
oddities of his aunt. She 1s always 
ſeen, like Circe, ſurrounded with 
animals. A few tame little birds, 
who fly unconfined about her cham- 
ber, are generally perched Ga her 
ſhoulder or her cap ; the fat Pome- 
ranian, when he is not growling, re- 
poſes at her feet; and a large ſquirrel 
occaſionally peeps from her pocket, 
as he is indulged with a kind of ban- 
quetting-houſe under her hoop: but 
of all the creatures who uſually reſide 
in her room, the moſt ſtriking is a 
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very large and magnificent, but ill- 
tempered mackaw. The two girls 
had contemplated the fine plumage of 
this bird with great admiration, which 
he appeared to return; for, allured 
perhaps by an ornament of flowers 
which ſhe wore in her cap, he hop- 
ped, on a ſudden, from his ſtand up- 
on the head of the eldeſt. The poor 
pirl was exceedingly alarmed, and 
er brother haſtened, with infinite 
ood-hamour, to her relief. He, at 
rſt, endeavoured to remove the bird 
very gently ; but the mackaw did not 
chooſe to relinquiſh his prize, and, 
in a ſcuffle which enſued, tore off the 
thumb-nail of his opponent. In the 
keen reſentment which this violent 
anguiſh produced, the young Etonian 
exerted all his ſtrength, and wrung 
off the neck of his antagoniſt, with. 
out a ſingle reflection onthe feelings 
of his aunt. Orniphila, who was ut- 
terly unaffected by the wound of her 
nephew, fell into extreme agonies on 
beholding the mangled body 


of her 


favourite bird; and, leaving all 


gueſts to take ſuch care as they coul 
of themſelves, ſhe ſummoned her 
ſervants to convey her inſtantly to 
bed, for the calamity rendered her 
unable to ſupport her own frame. I 
have not ſeen her ſince, and payer. - 
I believe, will ever tempt me to viſit 
her again, as I hear that, inſtead of 
atoning for her ill-behaviour, ſhe 
ſent for her lawyer the next morning, 
and made him eraſe from her will 
the name of the ſpirited youth, who 
had excited her 1mplacable reſent- 
ment by riddin 
miſchievous mackaw. 
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NOMENCLATURE OF 


| I giving names to the ſhips of the 
Royal Navy, I conceive that the 
original intention muſt have been ei- 
ther to compliment ſome hero of our 
own time, or, by affixing to a ſhip 
the name of ſome ancient warrior, to 


THE BRITISH NAVY. 


keep ſeamen in perpetual remem- 

brance of his virtues, or to impreſs 
ſome virtues upon their minds. 

Conſidering the matter in thus light, 

I will venture to ſay, in oppoſition 

even to the Gentlemen of * 

s | t 


4. 


the world of her 


56 
that no nation ever poſſeſſed a Navy 
fimilar to o. We have every 
Hero, great or good, or good for no- 
thing, that ever, trod the ſtage of 
Antiquity, exiſted in Hiſtory, or in 
the Poet's brain, which, it is well 
known, has long been a noted 
repoſitory for id&al perfection and 
ſpiritual wonders, * 

In the firſt place, therefore, to 
begin with Gods and Goddeſſes, we 
have of them as follows: Mars, Ju- 
fiter, Molus, Juno, Minerva, Yenus, 
Pallas, and many others, who may 
be. ſpoke with any day off the Point 
at Portſmouth ; nay, have we not in 
our ſervice Pluto, the judge of hell, 
Cerberus, the keeper, and Charon, 
the Stygian boatman? indeed we have 
reaſon to wiſh that theſe Tartarean 
gentry had not been employed in ſuch 
active ſervice as they were the laſt war. 
Again, have we not employed the 

oft tremendous elements of heaven, 
ander and Lightning, for the an- 
noyance of our enemies? But 1 am 
orry to find that Providence is at pre- 
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Rent out of commiſſion. 


By a happy contrivance too we have 

formed alliance with ſome of the moſt 
renowned Heroes of Antiquity; a 
{cheme particularly prudent in times 
like theſe, when Heroes are fo /carce. 
We have 4jax, Alfred, Hedtor, Ro- 
mulus, &c. always ready to fight our 
battles; and have found out a much 
more dignified employment for Alex- 
ander, than the dirty one of being a 
bung to a beer-barrel. 

The ladies too ſeem altogether to 
have ſhaken off the effeminacy of their 
ſex; and although the Prince of Wales 
15 now out of commiſſion, yet it 1s 
well known that Admiral Rowley was 

never able to do any thing without the 
Prince/s Royal, who always carried, 
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and is ſtill ready to carry, 98 irreſſſi. 
ble arguments in favor of her country, 

Nor was the Prince/s Amelia behind 
hand in her efforts, as Capt, Macart- 
ney can beſt teſtify, We have an 
Amazon too in our ſervice; and Queen 
Elizabeth again joins with her friend 
Rawleigh to protect our coaſts ; which, 
with the Wind/or Caſtle and Prince 
William, will no doubt prove an Im- 
pregnable Bulwark to the Royal George 
and Britannia. | 

Then the Virtues which we ſend 
againſt the French ſhips, are, Formi- 
dable, Inflexible, Intrepid, Invincible, 
and Magnificent, and they afford us 
Defence, and, by uſing D.ligence and 
K efolution, will procure as Fame and 
Triumph. 

Vengeance is likewiſe a pcaberful ally 
to us, and we have a Reſource which 
the French cannot deprive us of. 

We have Au ance of Victory, and, 
in imitation ot our northern neigh- 
bours, we have even uſed Sulphur to 
annoy our enemies, 

Laſtly, there is a very precious 
collection of Wild Beaſts which his 
Majeſty can at any time let looſe 
among his foes. There is the Bufals, 
Centaur, Camel, Antelope, Dromeda- 
ry, Hyana, and Wolf, with many 
others, as the Lion, the king of qua- 
drupeds, &c. &c. Nor does our ſecu- 
rity entirely depend upon the aid of 
theſe ferocious animals: the Great 
Deep itſelf hath even vomited up its 
ſtrength for our ſupport ; the huge Le- 
wviathan and the all-devouring Shark 
being conſtantly ready to arm for our 
protection. 

Hence let no man deſpair; for it is 
impoſſible that our country ſhould fall, 
while thus defended by Gods, Heroes, 
Ladies, Virtues, and Wild Beafts. 

Wo— 


THE POWER OF GOLD. 


HO” Gold be ſtyled The root of 


all evil, yet I am of another 
opinion. Are you ſick ? preſent the 
golden picture, and the doctor will 
effect your recovery. Are you peſ- 
ter'd with a lawyer ?—Adminifter the 


golden fee. — Repeat the ſame to 2 
prieſt, and he will not . e his be- 
nediction.— Touch the hand of a cour- 


tier with this magic ſpell, and he will 
uickly do your buſineſs.--Offer it to a 
riend, and he'll ſerve you effeCtually. 
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For the YORKSHIRE MAGAZINE, 
An EVENING's THOUGHTS. 


HE ſun beneath the weſtern hills was 
gone, * 
And ting'd the fleeting clouds with roſeat hue, 
Mild evening came © in duſky mantle on,” 
Spreading profuſely round a pearly dew, 


The tuneful choir were huſh'd, all was 
ſerene, 
No ſongs melifluous iſſued from the grove, 
While from the eaſt Now-rifing Night's pale 
queen 
. In filver majeſty began to move, 


The timid Hare from out the covert creeps, 
And to the lawn betakes herſelf for food; 
The lonely Partridge in the furrow chirps, 
Calling the remnant of her ſcatter'd brood, 


Hark ! from yon mould'ring turret, ivy- 
bound, 
The Bird of Night diſcordant hoots her ſong, 
Echo reverberates the hollow ſound, 
And wafts her notes the diſtant hills among. 


With ſcythe and can acroſs his ſhoulder 
thrown, 
Tow'rds his thatch'd cot the Hind purſues 
his way, 
With nimble flep he whiſtling hies him home 
Nor e'er regrets the labours of the day, 


In tender care *gainſt his returning hour 
His ſmiling mate the table has beſpread 
With ruſtic food—they take refreſhment pure, 
And happy eat Induſtry's ſweeter bread, 


What tho” no coſtly-viands meet their taſte, 
But ſuch as honeſt labour will afford, 
Their humble meal is ſure a rich repaſt, 
For bleſt Content fill hovers round their board 


See where the winding footpath mazy leads 
To the lone Church-yard's ſolitary ſhade ; 
Each lighter thought be huſh'd e'er I proceed 
To the ſtill regions of the peaceful dead. 


Wrapt in the boſom of their mother earth, 
Gay Youth and filver Age promiſcuous lay ; 
The Peaſant, near the Man of Nobleſt Birth, 
Refts bis poor bones, and turns to kindred 

clay. G 

Here all are equal, nor diſtinctions known, 
Save ſome ſurviving friends reſpectful care, 
In kind remembrance rear the inſtructive 

ſtone, 
To tell ſucceeding ages who lies there, 


Yet ah! how oft th'indented marble lies, 


Gives Worth to Vice, Merit where never due: 
Wealth diQates, and the Sculptor has his 
rice, 
When lo ! the ſplendid tomb appears to view. 
Vor. I. No. 2. 


Aided by thee, kind orb, my eye can trace 
Th'infcriptive matter of this new-rais'd tomb: 
« Here lies, once bleſt with each attractive 

graces, 
« A Virgin ſnatch'd in life's endearing bloom. 


« Sixteen revolving ſummer ſuns had ſhone 
c Auſpiciouson the maid z when, woe totell, 
« Death's unexpected eve came chilly on, 
« Nipt the fair flower—it faded and it fell!“ 


Pale is that face where roſes lately glow'd; 
Clos'd the bright eye, whoſe glance the ſoul 
could chear ; 
The tongue where ſoft Perſuaſion ever flow'd, 
No more can charm the all-attentive ear. 


And is it thus? Muſt even blooming youth 
Become, like drooping age, the food of worms ? 
Hear this ye Fair, peruſe this humbling truth, 


Nor pride yourſelves, tho' bleſt with ſweeteſt 


forms. 


Soft be thy Numbers, Julia, gentle maid, 
From hands unhallow'd ſtill protected reſt : 
May friendly ſpirits hover round thy ſhade, 
And the green turf lie lightly on thy breaft, 


And ah ! ye ſorrowing fair, forbear to mourn 
Wipe off the tears which thus inceſſant flow; 
You richly have bedew'd her virgin urn, 
And felt each ſad variety of woe, , 


What tho' no more ſhe move within your 
fght, 
Or charms you with the muſic of her tongue, 
She fills a ſpace in yon pure realms of light, 
And aids celeſtial ſpirits in their ſong. 


Yes, in a robe of heav'n's own tint array'd 
She ſtands immortal: Ceaſe to murmur more; 
Happy the change Omnipotence has made, 
True bliſs is her's—be filent and adore, 


Let ever-timid maidens trembling tell 
Of ſhrowded ſpectres gliding thwart the green, 
What hollow groan, or ear-arreſting yell, 
Breaks on the ſilence of the ſolemn ſcene, 


I dread no meagre phantoms--gbaſtly forms 
Which none, ſave Superſtition's eye ſurvey ; 
I feel no awe, ſave that which Death demands, 
Nor fly with hafty fteps my kindred clay, 


Theſe kind mementos of my ſleeping friends 
Inftructions pureſt ray alternate give; 
Fach humbling ſpot ſome kinder leſſon lends, 
And elcquently tells me how to live, 


By pale Diſeaſe oppreſs'd, and wan with 
grief, 
Your long repoſe I ardent wiſh to hare; 
Death's dreaded ſtroke will prove a kind relief, 
And put a period to a life of care, 


Or ſhould yon Pow'r ſupreme, whoſe tender 
eye | 
Beams mildly on the erring ſons of earth ; 
Bid roſy Health with all its joys be nigh, 
And give to drooping Hope a ſecond birth; 
H My 
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; My morning ſongs ſhall gratefully aſcend, 
As op*ning flow'rs expand to meet the ſun ; 
Or, if Affliction's clouds ſhould fill attend, 
Be this my theme—the will of Heav'n be 
done, : 
E'en now my drooping ſpirits aſk repoſe ; 
F go to throw me on my reſtleſs bed; 
Yet once, O Sleep, bid me forget my woes, 
And ſhed thy kinder influence on my head, 
Renew'd by thy invigorating aid, 
With * ſhrill Lark, Morn's meſſenger, I'll 
riſe ; ; 
I'll hie me chearful to ſome friendly ſhade, 
And tune my grateful ſong till it aſcend the 
ſkies, | W. 
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AMMA's ſole comfort, all her joy, 
Was center'd in one darling boy; 

She doated on her petted WILL, 
Yet never cub more pert or ſilly; 
He ne'er was ſuffer'd to be chid, 
And all was right that Willy did : 
The little. bird-eggs, plac'd in rows 
High-ftrung, his many thefts diſcloſe 
In drowning kittens, tort' ring flies, 
Deftroying neſts, with cruelties 
Of a like wanton barb'rous ſort, 
Were maſter Willy's fav'rite ſport, 
To humour him, mamma intent, 
Gave to each wiſh encouragement; 
Whate'er he aſk'd was got to pleaſe him, 


She cou'd not bear to fret and teaze him, 


One day young Willy truant play'd, 
(An adept Willy in that trade) | 
At noon no darling came to bleſs 
Mamma, and claim the fond careſs ; 
Alarm'd, ſhe ſent the village round 
No maſter Willy to be found— 

At length impatient, out ſhe went, 

To chide and lecture fully bent; 

She ſought and ſought, but all in vain, 
A thouſand fears diſtract her brain, 
When lo! a diſtent crowd eſpying, 

As anxious ſhe was thither bying, 

A neighbour met her with a look 
That ſtrongly ſome difaſter ſpoke : 

He told her that her ſon was drown'd, 
His body in the river found; 

That old CATHARTIC paſſing by 

Hed mark'd it with a carefuł eye, 
And, after much obſervance, ſaid 

« The. boy was poſitively dead.“ 
Mamma turn'd pale, ſhe ran, ſhe flew, 
She found her neighbour's tidings true; 
She beat her boſom, tore her hair, 

She rail'd at Heav'n, ſhe ſcream'd deſpair, 
When from a yew-tree near the road, 
That in th' adjacent church-yard ſtood, 


I 


A little Linnet, ſore oppreſt, 
The wailing mother thus addreſt: 

© Thou wretch ! tho' to another's moan 
Thy heart more obdurate than ſtone, 
© You now for your own child can ſhow 
© A mother's wild extreme of woe; 

How many little ones of mine 

© To pleaſe that ſavage brat of thine 

© Have been tormented, rack'd, and torn ! 
© (Alas! that ever I, was born!) 

© For which juſt Heav'n thro' him has ſent 
« Your long-deſerved puniſhment, 

His murd'rous ſearchings to elude, 
And fave my little unfledg'd brood, 
Peep in a tree that form'd a ſhade 
© Over the ſteram, my neſt I made; 
©'Twas all in vain, his prying eye 
Caught my ſequeſter'd privacy? 
© But in th” attempt my peace to wound, 
© His own too lenient death he found: 
© Had he ſurviv'd to plague the earth, 

«© You wou'd have curſt his hour of birth ; 

© Filial ingratitude, that peſt, 

« — . daggers in your breaft ;— 

© Hence ! fly ! and on your knees thank N 
That ſuch a kindly exit's givin; * 
His days prolong'd to man's eſtate, 

A halter muſt have prov'd his fate, 

© Had you, when Reaſon's dawn began 
To Goodneſs form'd the future man, ” 
The weeds of Vice pluck'd by the root 
© The moment when obſerv'd to ſhoot g 
© And by Example mark'd the road 
© That leads to Virtue's bright abode, 


© He then had prov'd a diff*rent creature, 


For Cuftom gives a Second Nature, 
« You are his murd'rer : Tis to You 
His crimes and death are chiefly due.“ 
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The GEM and SOLITAIRE. 6 


ITHIN a ſhop, whoſe treaſur'd blaze 
Arreſted ev'ry paſſing gaze, 
A Diamond of the richeſt ſhine, 
A firſt-rate from Gor conpa's mine, 
Yet with a flaw that ſtruck the eye 


— 


Of hypocritic Nicety, 


Cloſe to a Solitaire was laid, 
Of Paſte Pax1s1AN neatly made, 
That with a look ſarcaſtic ey'd 
The Gem, and thus diſdainful cry'd : 

© Hence ! ill-breq, rude Barbarian ! hence 
«Mong Savages thy glare diſpenſe, 
« Whoſe partial folly blindly pours 
* Applauſe on blemiſhes like your's; 
« Dare not, in dirt and darkneſs bred, 
© Near cloudleſs luſtre ſhew your head, 
© Near me! by Man on Art begot, 
« Fair, degagee, without a blot ;— 
Hence] Diftance and reſpect are due 
To worth like mine, from dirt hke you.“ 

| Offspring 
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« Offspring of Vanity,” (reply'd 
The modeſt Gem) © reſtrain thy pride; 
« Yourſelf examine well, and know 
perfection not exiſts below; 
* A thouſand faults perhaps are mine, 
© But are ſome few errors thine ? 
A patch'd- up bawble at the beft, 
In meteor blaze by Folly dreſt: 
© Where centers all your vanity, 
But to deceive, and paſs for me? 
© Te Phabus' beams I owe my birth, 
She ſtamp'd me in the womb of earth, 
© While you—but hold ;—your pride, diſdain 
Or rather pity ſhould obtain.“ 
He ſaid z— when, lo! a connoiſſeur 
Who juft had finiſh'd the grand tour 
Of Judgment, Taſte, and Raok high rais'd, 
Enter'd the ſhop, the Jewel prais'd, 
Admir'd its beauty, water, ſize, 
To Court convey'd the noble prize, 
Where ſoon on CHARLOTTE's royel breaſt 
Its matchleſs luſtre ſhone confeſt ; 
Whilſt the aſſuming Solitaire, 
Maugre irs proud Pariſian air, 
Upon a Haberdaſher's dame 
Was doom'd to glare a ſhort-liv'd flame, 
At city balls by Fools admir'd, 
It blaz'd, grew dim, and ſoon expir'd, 


The modeſt Gem and Solitaire 
Depict a SHAKSPEARE and VoLTAIRE, 


a 


H E's gone! the hoary ſaint, to take his flight 


Nie'er ſought for grandeur, or the World's 
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On the DEATH of THOMAS ROSS, 


To endleſs glory and celeftial light; 
With kindred ſaints and angels to adore 
The bleſt effulgence, uncreated Pow'r, f 
In full extatic bliſs for evermore. 

This vet'ran ſoldier in his Captain's cauſe 


applauſe, 
But nobly gave up all he held moſt dear, 
To croſs the vaſt Atlantic, void of fear, 
He boldly preach'd experimental truth, 
To rouze the careleſs, and to draw the youth 
From Error's mazes, Satan's artful toils, 
Which to Perdition lead unwary ſouls. . 
What boundleſs love has form'd Redemption's 
lan, 
To foatch from torment poor degen'rate man | 
"Twas love divine, Omnipotence alone 
Commiſſion'd the Meſſiah to atone 
For fin, Myfterious gift! to mortals giv'n, 
To change man's lot from hell for glorious 
heav*n ! 

May then each ſoul obey the myſtic call 
That Heav'n has ſent to counteract the fall, 
The Still Small Voice that points the certain 
To Peace, to Piety, to Bliſs, to Gop : [road 
Obedience the condition on our part, 
In purity and fingleneſs of heart ; 
Then we, like him, may join ſeraphic ſtrains, 
And ſing high praiſes on celeſtial plains, 

Yorx, N. BELL, 


PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


February 8. 

Na committee went thro? the New- 

foundland trade bill, with ſeveral 
amendments. - 

Lord Effingham preſented a bill 
for the relief of inſolvent debtors, 
which was read a firſt time. 

Feb. 15. The Lords were ſum- 
moned for this day, to ballot for cer- 
tain members of both Houſes, who are 
to form the ſupreme court of judica- 
ture over India affairs. A committee 
was choſen to caſt up the lift, who 
withdrew a ſhort time, and returned 
with their report, which was agreed to. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Jan. 31. Received and read peti- 
tions from Bath, Exeter, Liverpool, 
Thirſk, and Sheffield, for a repeal of 
the ſhop-tax. Ordered ſeverally to lie 
on the table. | 


—_ 


Mr. Marſham, in conſequence of a 
former notice relative to the laws for 
the regulation of the militia, mov'd 
for leave to bring a bill to amend and 
reduce into one, all the laws reſpect- 
ing the militia, which was agreed to. 

Feb. 1. Received and read petitions 
from Mancheſter and Southampton, 
for a repeal of the ſhop-tax. 

Mr. Pitt gave notice that he ſhould 
ſhortly bring forward the ſtate of the 
revenue, and, preparatory thereto, 
moved for various accounts to be laid 
before the Houle. 

Feb. 2. Received and read a peti- 
tion from Briſtol againſt the ſhop-tax. 
Ordered to lie on the table. 

The Secretary at War preſented ſe- 
veral army eſtimates. The titles were 
read, and ordered to he on the table. 

Feb. 3. Agreed to the amendments 
made to the Newfoundland trade bill. 
Read a third time, and ordered to the 


H 2 Lords, 
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Lords, Received a petition from 
Preſton againſt the ſhop-tax. Ordered 
to lie on the table. 

Feb. 6. In a committee of ſupply, 
reſolved, That 1,500,000. be granted 
for pay ing off loans and exchequer 
bills, ſor the ſervice of 1785. Alſo 
1,000,000] for the ſame purpoſe. 

Fetitions, praying a repeal of the 
ſhop-tax, were preſented from Weſt- 
minſter, Southwark, Cirenceiter, Bir- 
mingham, and Leeds, and a third 
petitien from the citizens of London. 
Al ordered to lie on the table. 

Feb. 7. Mr. Pitt ſaid, that as the 
reſources of expenditures were to be 
inveſligated, he hoped that a little 
time would be given before this in- 
quiry was proſecuted. 

Feb. 8. Received and read petitions 
from Carliſle and Lancaſter againſt 
the ſnop-tax.— To lie on the table. 

Reſolved, in a committee of ſupply, 
That 647,005 1. be granted for main- 
taining 17,638 men, guards and gar- 
riſons tor 17 86.—234,160!. for the 
forces in the Plantations and Gibral- 
tar,—63581. ſor the difference of pay 
between the Britiſh and Iriſh eſtabliſh- 
ments of 6 regiments of foot. 64091]. 
for the pay of general and ſtaff officers 
in Great Britain.—24,3781. for de- 
fraying the charge of half-pay to re- 
duced oftcers—$2301. for pay to the 
troops in the Eaſt-Indies.—59, 320l. 
for allow ances to the poſtmaſter- gene- 
ral, &c.—11, 409 l. tor the widows of 
commiſſioned officers. 

The laud tax of 48. in the pound, 
paſſed without oppoſition; as did alſo 
the tax on malt, cyder, and perry. 

Feb. 10. Mr. Gilbert brought up 
the report from the committee of ſup- 
pl, ot the vote of the army, which 
was agreed to unanimoully. 


Capt. Luttrell preſented the ord- 


nance ſti mates for the current year. 
Received and read petitivas from 


Covey, Shrewſbury ana Worceſter, 


againſt the ſhop-tax, Ordered to lie 
on tlie table. 
Mr. Brett moved that 18,000 ſea- 
cn be granted for the ſervice of 1786, 


and 41. per man per month, to main- 
tain them, —Paſſed without debate. 

Feb. 13. Agreed to the report of 
the reſolutions on the ſupply. 

Mr. Fox made his return for Weſt. 
minſter, and a new writ for Kirkwall 
was ordered. 

Received and read a petition from 
Alton againſt the ſhop-tax, which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

Feb. 14. Adjourned without pro- 
ceeding to any buſineſs. 

Feb. 15. Received and read a pe- 
tition from Sarum againſt the ſhop- 
tax, which, with all the. other peti- 
tions, were ordered to be referred to 
a committee of the whole Houle. 

'The Houſe then proceeded to the 
ballot for members to form the court 
of judicature, for the trial of ſuch per- 
ſons as might be charged with delin- 
quencies in India; and all the mem- 
bers in the Houſe having delivered in 
liſts, a committee was appointed to 
examine them, who, after withdraw- 
ing a little time, reported the names 
contained in the ſaid liſt. 

Feb. 16. Sir Robert Smith moved 
for a continuance of the bill for re- 
ſtraining the exportation of hay; 
which was agreed to. 

Received and read a petition from 
the debtors in York gaol. 

Feb. 17. The bill for reſtraining 
the exportation of hay was prolonged 
to the opening of next ſeſſion of Par- 
liament, and one month after. 

Mr. Jenkinſon ſaid, that the regu- 
lation of commerce between the Uni. 
ted States of America and our Welt- 
India Hlands, and that of trade be- 
tween this country and the United 
States, claimed the attention of the 
Houſe. He moved that the temporary 
act for keeping up that intercourſe 
ſhould be prolonged. Leave was given 
to bring in the bill. 

Mr. Burke made a ſpeech three 
hours long; in which he charged Mr. 
Haſtings with the moſt flagrant mal- 
adminiſtration in India. Ihe juſtice 
of the nation, he ſaid, called aloud 
for a victim, that future governors 

might 
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might be deterred from ruining the 
countries they ſhould be ſent to go- 
vern. He made many motions re- 
ſpecting the buſineſs, ten of which 
were carried, 

Mr. Pitt moved that the papers on 
the ſubje& of fortifications might be 
printed. Ordered accordingly. 

Feb. 20. Mr. Brent, from the tax- 
office, attended the Houſe, and pre- 
ſented, according to order, an ac- 
count of the total ſums aſſeſſed in 
Great Britain for horſes, carriages, 
ſhops, &c. which was as under: 
Houſes for 4 a year { 259,224 
Shops, 4 of a year 55,481 
Male ſerv. 4 of a year 66,997 
Female ſervants - - 24,420 1 
Horſes, 4 a year - - 67,115 
Four wheel d carriages 87,992 1 
Two-wheel'd ditto | - 19,907 

The debate on Mr. Backe's motion 
for papers was reſumed, which gave 
riſe to a long and tedious converſa- 
tion: however it contained nothing 
more than the determinations of Mr. 
Burke and Mr. Fox to bring forward 
the articles of impeachment againſt 
Mr. Haſtings, tho* the Houſe ſhould 
refuſe the liberty of a more enlarged 
examination of Eaſt-India papers. 
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Feb. 21. Adjourned without pro- 
ceeding to any buſineſs, on account 
of the thinneſs of the Houſe. 

Feb. 22, Received and read peti- 
tions from Leiceſter, Norwich, and 
Edinburgh, againſt the ſhop-tax. Re- 
ferred to a committee of the whole 
Elouſe on petitions. 

Paſſed the land-tax bill. 

Mr. Fox moved, That the elec- 
tors of Weſtminſter be heard by coun- 
ſel at the bar againſt the {hop-tax ;?? 
Which was agreed to. 

Feb. 23. Petitions from Derby and 
Stockport, for a repeal of the ſhop- 
tax, were preſented to the Houſe, read, 
and ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. Dudley Long preſented to the 
Houſe ** Minutes of the evidence of 
Lieut, Col. Robert Stewart, taken by 
the ſelect committee for inquiring in- 
to the judicature in Bengal,” which 
was ordered to be printed. 

The Houſe, in a committee, (M. 
A. Taylor, Eſq; in the chair) pro- 
ceeded to take into confideration the 
various petĩitions againſt the ſliop- tax, 
when Mr. Mingay, Mr. Boyer, and 
Mr. Philips, were called in as counſel 
to plead to the allegations contained 
in the g etition of the city of London. 


MONTHLY OCCURRENCES 


LOND ON. 

Y accounts from the WeR-Indies 
we learn, that ſcarcely a day 
paſſes at the French or Englith iſlands 
without ſome American veſſels being 
ſeized, The French oficers in par- 
ticular are ſo ſtrict that no American, 
except in the greateſt diſtreſs, can 
even procure a puncheon of water, 
(the free ports excepted) and then not 
without officers till they have returned 

cn board. | 


The commercial adjuſtment be- 


tween the fitter kingdoms, brought 
forward during the laſt ſeſſions of Par- 
liament, has been much reprobated at 
a meeting of the merchants and tree- 
holders of Dublin, who have entered 


into reſolutions to prevent its revival 

in future. | 
Letters received by the Matty and 
Betty, Capt. Holmes, from Dominica, 
mention, that the enorinities of the 
run-away negroes on that iſland are 
become ſo alarming, that the planters 
are under continual apprehenſion for 
themielves and property. The rapine 
and murders they have lately perpe- 
trated are of the moſt ſhocking nature. 
P:ivate letters from the Cape of 
Good Hope, aſſure, that the plan of 
revolt meditated by the legion of 
Luxemburgh againſt the 1fland of 
Ceylon, was diſcovered in time to 
prevent any fatal effects, and that ſe- 
veral of the fomenters of tlie intended 
inſurrection 
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inſurrection are bound in irons, and 
ſent to Batavia. i | 

Feb. 23. The famous diamond of 
Col. Owen was brought to the ham- 
mer. This brilliant, which, as Mr. 
Chriftie elegantly ſaid, would be the 
. brighteſt jewel in any crown, and 
would be itfelf an empire, was bought 
in at 15,000 guineas; a proof that 
there is either leſs money or more 
good ſenſe in the kingdom than for- 
- merly. 

When the Colonel came from In- 
dia, it was offered to the Qucen at 
> pre 1 but her Majeſty, 

ike the Roman matron, ſhewed her 
children, and ſaid, There are my 
jervels. | 

Col. O'Kelly bid 11,000 guineas 
for it, and 15,0001. were offered, but 
this was not an adequate price. 

Feb. 25. The inſurrection of the 
negroes in the Weſt-Indies is not con- 
fined to the Britiſh ſettlement of Do- 
minica. An alarming inſurrection has 
' alſo taken place in the French ſettle- 
ment of Cape Frangois, 12,000 ne- 

roes having taken up arms, who are 
— ſupplied with arms, ammuni- 
tion, &c. by the Spaniards. The 
French have ſent to Martinico for a 
ſupply of troops, which went to their 
aſſiſtance the end of December. 


A letter from Glouceſter ſays, ©* The 


maſter of a ſhip arrived at Newnham, 
from Seville, in Spain, related the 
following fact: Whilſt he was at Se- 
ville, he dined in company with an 
Engliſh captain, who came the day 
before from Algiers, and ſaid that his 
ſhip was boarded by an Algerine cor- 
fair, to whom he ſhewed his paſſport, 
and gave every evidence to prove that 
he was a Britiſh ſhip. The Algerine, 
however, was determined not to be 
convinced, ſaid he was an American 
and an impoſtor, and carried him to 
Algiers. The day after they came 
into the road, the villain ſent the Eng- 
Iiſh captain and his crew into the ſlave 
market to be fold. Fortunately the 
captain met with two Algerine mer- 
chants who underſtood Engliſh. To 


them he ſtated his pitiable caſe, which 


they inſtantly communicated to the 


Dey in ſuch affecting terms, that, 
without any ceremony, the Algerine 
captain was ordered to be brought on 
ſhore, and his head ſtruck off in the 
middle ef the market- place. The cap- 
tain and his crew were releaſed, and 


his ſhip and property reſtored. 


X 


— 
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A matter has been argued in the 
court of King's Bench reſpecting the 
legality of a bye-law, made by the 
corporation of cutlers in Sheffield, to 
enter the warehouſes and ſhops of the 
manufacturers of that town and neigh- 
bourhood, and to ſeize and take awa 
all ſuch goods as they ſhould think de- 
ceitfal and unworkmanly goods. Af 
ter a ſolemn argument of the ſaid 
matter, the court unanimouſly de- 
clared the ſaid bye-law to be bad and 
contrary to law. 

The anniverſary of her Majeſty's 
birth-day was celebrated here in the 
uſual manner, and in the evening 
there was a ſplendid ball at the ai- 
ſembly-rooms upon the occahon. 

Feb. 7. A little after three o'clock 
this morning a violent ſtorm of hail 
fell in this city, accompanied by a 
tempeſtuous wind, ſome claps of thun- 
der, and ſeveral flaſhes of lightning. 
The continuance of the ftorm was but 
for a few minutes, and we have not 
been informed of any. damage done 
by it. By accounts from many places 
this ſtorm ſeems to have been gene- 
ral, and in ſome of them more vio- 
lent and of longer duration, 

Feb. 12. We have the pleaſure to 
communicate to the public, that in 
conſequence of many reſpectable per- 
ſons in this city and. neighbourhood 
having already ſignified their inten- 
tion of becoming ſubſcribers to Sun- 
day-ſchools, there is the pleaſing pro- 
ſpect of this valuable inſtitution being 
{peedily ſet on foat here. 

Feb. 13. This night as a young 
man was going from this city to Tad- 
caſter, 
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caſter, he was ſtopped upon Tadcaſ- 
ter Moor by two footpads, one of them 
an elderly man, the other young, the 
latter of whom preſented a piſtol to 
his breaſt, and robbed him of four 
guineas and a half, This is the third 
robbery that has lately been com- 
mitted there. 

Richard Langley, Eſq; of Wyke- 
ham- Abbey, is appointed High-She- 
riff of this county for the preſent year. 

The aſſizes for the northern circuit, 
before Earl Mansfield and Mr. Juſtice 
Willes, begin on Saturday the 11th 
of March in this city, and at Lan- 
caſter on Wedneſday the 29th. 

Feb. 17. This evening a young man 
was ſtopped upon Winn-Moor by two 
onion tg one of whom nearly pulled 
him to the ground, whilſt the other 
preſented a piſtol to his breaſt, threat- 
ening him with inſtant death if he 
made the leaſt reſiſtance, and robbed 
him of one guinea and a half and 
ſome filver. 

Feb. 24. This morning about half 
paſt five, as Richard Porrit, miller 
at Haram, near Helmſley, was re- 
turning home from this city, he was 
attacked on the Horſe Fair by two 
ſtout footpads, with waggoners frocks, 
the collar of one of which was lined 
with fur, had crapes over their faces, 
and each of them a piſtol. They cut 
his breeches pockets, taking what 
caſh was in them, and then {tripped 
him of his coat and waiſtcoat, in the 
former of which was his pocket-book, 
which contained ſome York bank bills 
and bills of exchange, making the 
whole of their booty about 100]. One 
of the villains mounted his horſe and 
.rode towards Eafley-bridge, near 
which place the horſe was afterwards 
found; the other croſs'd over the fields 
towards Clifton. 

His Grace the Archbiſhop of York 
has been pleaſed to appoint Mr. J. 
Martin of Ripon, attorney at law, to 
the offices of under ſteward, chief bai- 
liff, and clerk of the peace for the li- 
berty of Ripon, Sutton under Whit- 
ſtoncliff, Kilburn, and Marton, in 


this county, vacant by the reſigna- 
tion of Samuel Lunn, Eſq; who is 
ſince deceaſed. - 


— 


SIRTHS. 


The Right Hon. the Counteſs of Mexho- 
rough delivered of a daughter, at the Earl's 
ſeat at Methley-Park, in Yorkſhire, —The 
lady of W. Carr, Eſq; of a daughter, at their 
houſe in York, —The wife of Mr. T. Shera- 
ton, jun, of Stockton upon Tees, of three 
girls, wbo are named after Job's three daugh- 
ters, Jemima, Kezia, and Keren-happuch, 


MARRIAGES, 


At Thorne, Thomas Seger Swan, Eſq; 
to Miſs Gilderdale of that place.— Mr. T. 
Cockſhaw, bookſeller in Barnſley, to Mrs, E. 
Hutchinſon of Long Houghton, — Mr. Daniel 
Marſh, to Miſs Smith, both of Snaith. —- 
In London, Henry Drummond, Eſq; to Miſs 
Dundis,—Mr., C. Poppleton of Staveley, to 
Miſs Pennington of Stainley-Hall.— Mr. J. 
Eden to Miſs Dalby, both of Harrogate. —Ia 
York, G. Crathorne, Eſq; to Mrs. Taſburgh, 
Mr. T. Flintoff of Durham, to Miſs B, Ellin 
of Vork. — The Rev, R. Fawcett, clerk of 
Leeds pariſh church, to Miſs M. Bainbridge of 
Headingley, — Mr, Lindroth, merchant, to 
Miſs Peatock, both of Hull, 


DEATHS. 


At Folgate, near Vork, T. Rofs, aged 78, 
(one of the people called Quakers) who ſome 
time ſince left his wife and children in Ames» 
rica, to pay a religious viſit to his brethren in 
this kingdom, for which undertaking he was 
eminently qualified, in delivering experimen- 
tal truths, in a powerful and clear manner, to 
the edification of his auditors, His mifſion 
was ſcaled with the Divine evidence, his doce 
trine being accompanied with true goſpel love, 
that yearned for the reſtoration of all. During 
feveral months he endured a painful compli- 
cation of diſorders, which he bore with ſingu- 
lar chriſtian patience., In the intervals of eaſe 
he was enabled to adminiſter ſuitable advice 
to his numerous viſitors, and often expreſſed 
his entire reſignation to the All-wiſe Diſpoſer 
of all things; and at length he cloſed this 


life, in a full aſſurance of enjoying the glori- 


ous fruits of a well-ſpent life, — The lady of 
Sir T. Gaſcoigne, Bart, —Mrs, Jackſon, wife 
of the Rev, Mr, Jackſon of Drax. Mrs. 
Wilſon, poſt-miftreſs of Rotherham, —At ber 
houſe without Bootham-bar, York, Mrs. M, 
Taylor. Mr. T. Beckwith of Vork, F. A. S. 
At Beverley, the Rev. T. Conſtable, rector of 
Siggleſthorne, and Archdeacon of the eaſt- 
riding. At Sleights, near Whitby, Mrs. 
Bower, relict of Rob. Bower, Eſq. — Mrs, 
Atkinſon, wife of Mr. Atkinſon of Auſthorp, 


near Leeds, 
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The STATE of the WEATHER at YORK. 
[ Continued from our laſt. } 


Barom. Thermom. Wind. State of the Atmoſphere. 
Jan. 29 — 30.20 — 55, — W. S. WY” — Cloudy. 
30 — 30.25 — 56“— W.“ — Diito, 
31 — 30.20 — 52 — S. WP” — Heavy. 
FEB. 1 — 29.85 — 49 — N. W.“ — Ditto. Rain,” 
2 — 30.17 — 38 — N.“ — Heavy clouds, Rain.” 
3 — 30.10 — 32 — W.“ — Few clouds, 
4 — 30.0 — 39 — W.“ — Cloud). 
5 — 29.80 — 39 — S. W.“ — Heavy. Rain.“ 
6 — 29.40 — 46+— W.”” — Ditto. Rain.“ Stormy. 
7 — 29.10 — 35 1— W.““ — Ditto, Snow.” Ditto, 
8 — 29.40 — 32 — W.“ — Cloudy. Snow.” 
g — 29.90 — 27 — N.“ — Few clouds. Sharp froſt. 
10 — 29.25 — 34 — S. WP — Heavy clouds. 
11 — 29.70 — 36 — N. W.“ — Ditto, Rain.” 
12 — 29.95 — 40 — N.W.,”” — Few clouds. Stormy, 
13 — 30.37 — 42 — S. W.“ — Ditto, Rain. 
14 — 30.25 — 46 — W.” — Heavy, Rain.” 
I5 — 30.40 — 49 — W. S. W.“ — Condy. 
16 — 30.20 — 35 — S. 8. E — Thick miſt. 
I7 — 29.90 — 47 — W.“ — Few clouds. 
13 — 30.10 — 44 — N. E.“ — Thick and miſty. 
19 — 30.15 — 40 — S. .““ — Hazy. Rain.” 
20 — 30.30 — 40 — S. E.“ — Dio. Rain.” 
21 — 30.20 — 39 — S. S. E'“ — Cloudy. 
22 — 30.30 — 30 — S. E.“ — Few clouds. 
23 — 30.25 — 30 — S. E.““ — Ditto. 
24 — 30.20 — 29 — S. E.“ — Ns clouds. 
25 — 30.10 — 31 — E.” — TUloay. 


The Veſpertilio Domeſtica, or common Batt, flying about his Evening, I believe this 
animal is never ſeen but when the Thermometer is about 52, when it is lower than this the 
animal becomes torpid, conſequently the inſects unon which it feeds. 

+ The Mezereon in flower, and the common Honeyſuckles in leaf. 

1 The Crocus Vernalis in flower. 


_ _ACKNOWLEDGMENTS to CORRESPONDENTS. 
E are obliged to.a Well-Wiſher from Hull, but the publication of his letter 
in cur Magazine would hade too much the appearance of vanity, The 
limits wwe are preſcribed will not permit us to give alift of the prizes in the pre- 
Sent State Lottery, nor do we conceive that ſuch lift would be acceptable to a 
majority of our ſubſcribers, 

We cannot perceive any thing ſufficiently Rtriling in Philidor's Bagatelle 7 
induce us to reprint it. In anfaver to his Query—Criticiſms, Diſſertations, &c. 
of ſterling merit auill certainly find admiſſion into the Yorkſhire Magazine. Origi- 
nal Pieces, however, muſt have the preference of Extras from other Works. 

The Thoughts on Inland Navigation—4z Addreſs to Mira—Az Elegy on 
the Death of Capt. Pearce 4 Paſtoral Ballad, and an Invocation to Fancy, 
palſeſs not that degree of merit which is requiſite in every article we preſume to 
offer to our readers. 

Me are under the neceſſity of rejeaing Dr. Stonehouſe*s Receipts, they having 
already appeared in numberleſs publications, 

Natural Hiſtory, No. II. 7» our nec. 

87 Correſpondents are requeſted to tranſmit their ſawveurs to the Publiſhers on 
or before the 20th day of the month, otherawiſe they cannot be inſerted in the ſuc- 
ceeding number. Letters to the Editors muſt be poſt-paid, or will not be noticed. 
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THE TRIFLER. No. II. 


Paulim ſepultæ diſtat inertiæ 


Celata wirtus, 


Hos. 


5e In earth if it forgotten lies, 
«© What is the valour of the brave? 
«© What difference, when the coward dies, 


And finks in filence to his grave?” 


I. is the duty of every man, in 
whatever ſtation of life he is placed, 
to render himſelf as ſubſervient to his 
fellow - creatures as lies in his power; 
if he is the favourite of fortune, to 
chear up the hearts of all who are 
drooping with age, want, or infirmi- 
ty; but more eſpecially thoſe who have 
been the miſerable objects of accidental 
poverty. If he is bleſt with talents to 


pleaſe and inſtru, it ſhould be his 


firſt care to cultivate thoſe talents with 
application and perſeverance, that in 
time he may be able to exert them 
ſucceſsfully in the ſeveral cauſes of 
of Virtue, Learning, Liberty, and 
Religion. Theſe are the four grand 
points upon which the happineſs of 
mankind principally depends; and 
ſince the poſſeſſion of theſe is not diſ- 
tributed equally amongſt us, but is 
enjoyed by ſome in a greater degree 
of perfection than by others, in this 
paper I intend to encourage thoſe 
who, though they are gifted with ſo- 
lid and extenſive abilities, have been 
prevented from exerciſing them by 
the dread of diſappointment, or the 
"VOL. 1; . 


Francis, 


ſtubbornneſs of ſelfiſh vanity, and 
whoſe modeſty or pride ſtill forbids 
to call them forth as the friends and _. 
champions of letters. 

A defire of being admired is the 
firſt principle that actuates a man to 
aſſume the character of an author; it 
is this that nouriſhes him in the toil- 
ſome act of compoſition, that ani- 
mates him to purſue, patiently, the 
endleſs mazes of literature, that gives 
life and vigour to his ſentiments, and 
it 15 the accompliſhment of his deſign 
that inftantly inſures him monumen- 
tum ere perenniu. eternal glory. 
It would indeed be impoſſible to enu- 
merate all thoſe who have been be- 
wildered in their eager purſuit after 
fame, and have diſcouraged others 
by attempting to eſtabliſh their own 
reputation. But however frequently 
this paſſion of applauſe may be baffled 
in its attempt to break through the 
clouds that obſcure it, when raiſed 
by public and diſintereſted motives, 
it is highly worthy of attention, and, 
though it ſhould fail in its firſt at- 
tempts, ſo far from diſcouraging 

1 . others, 
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others, ſhould excite them to the 


ſame laudable example.—Man is not 


born to continue merely an individual 
ſeparate from the reſt of his ſpecies, 
but ſhould look upon himſelf as the 
member of one common body. It is 
enough for him that he has_neither 
corrupted nor diminiſhed the republic 
of letters, but he muſt make additions 
of his own. What excuſe can be 

leaded for him whoſe abilities would 

ave readily placed him conſiderably 
high in the eſteem of the public, for 
not exerciſing thoſe abilities in the 
general improvement of mankind, 
and, though he has the power, has 
not the will to be a profitable mem- 
ber of ſociety? Such a man as this is 
will be found highly culpable in the 
eye of Reaſon, for defects and preju- 
dices which, in thoſe whom Provi- 
dence has only endowed with a com- 
mon ſhare of underſtanding, would 
have been at leaſt excuſed, if not 
guiltleſs. The ſpirit of malignity 
will fall upon him with greater acri- 
mony For refuſing, like a dark lan- 
thorn, to extend the rays of that 


light which others might have ſhared 


with him, without any diminution 
of his luſtre, beyond the narrow circle 
of his own conceptions, than if, in 
total ignorance of every enjoyment, 
except ruſtic ſolitude, he had 
Liv'd unregarded, unlamented died.” 
It would be difficult to determine 
whether this kind of ſingularity is the 
effect of modeſty or pride; I hope 
more frequently from the former than 
the latter, That may in time be 
worn off, as a man's literary merit 
gradually fteals upon the world, with- 
out his knowing the reaſon ; and as 
ſoon as the aura popularis, the gale 
of applauſe, hath wafted it beyond 
the borders of private converſation 
and domeſtic occurrences, his wonder 
will be excited while his conſequence 
is eſtabliſhed. Careſſes from the 
great, and praiſes from all, will 
crowd the ideal world; favours and 
rewards will preſent themſelves to his 
mental eye, and he will catch every 
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opportunity to call forth the latent 
ſparks of genius and ſolidity, nor 
bluſh to countenance a riſing repu- 
tation. 

But when this proceeds from pride 
or caprice, neither the careſſes of 
the great, nor the praiſes of all, will 
be ſufficient to lure him from his 
long: frequented paths of vanity and 
idleneſs. He will amaſe himſelf 
with the flattering idea of a conſcious 
ſuperiority over the reſt of mankind; 
exclaim with aſtoniſhment becauſe 
man ſtill continues to wander amidſt 
ſuch a world of errors, expoſed to 
thouſands of temptations, and weak 
enough to be captivated by every 
charm that dazzles only te allure, and 
allures only to ruin. He will expoſe 
the vices and defects of markind 
without being willing to correct them, 
and cenſure thoſe frailties which him- 
{elf is moſtly to be b!amed for. This 
ſort of men may be deemed rather an 
evil than a blefling to ſociety, and it 
had been much better for themſelves, 
and all about them, if their parents 
had taught them ſome honeſt trade, 
inſtead of the pedantry of ſchool-boys, 
and the vanity of affected philoſo- 


phy. | | 
Plurimum enim intererit, quibus arti. 

bus, et quibus hunc tu 
Moribus inflituas. 


«« For much it boots which way you 
train your boy, 

The hopeful obje& of your future 
Joy." 

We ſhould think it almoſt impoſſible 
to find even an individual of this 
ſtamp, were we to reflect for a moment 
upon the aſtoniſhing propenſity which 
man diſcovers to be careſſed and ap- 
plauded ; with what raptures of 1ma- 
ginary bliſs he claſps the —_—_— 
charm of popularity in his arms, an 
what blaſts of malignity he will en- 
dure, without ſhuddering at the dan- 
ger, merely to continue in the enjoy- 
ment of his darling favourite! But 
that there are ſome of this ſtamp I am 
fully perſuaded, and my own know- 

| ledge 


ledge of the world has brought me ac- 
quainted even with the perſons and 
characters of them. To diſpute their 
abilities, would be as abſurd as to 
imitate their practice. But if theſe 
abilities are ſuffered to lie dormant 
and forgotten, from a want of courage 
or inclination in the poſſeſſor to exert 
them, we are certainly not obliged 
to reward them as though they were 
exerted, nor eſteem them as ſufficient 
to make up for thoſe crimes which can 
only be aribed to himſelf. We may 
impute to him the loſs of many addi- 
tions and improvements to the repub- 
lic of letters, and refuſe to treat him 
as a member of that body which the 
ſtubbornneſs of his nature refuſes to 
ornament, 

Perhaps one reaſon (and that a 
ſtrong one too) why theſe kind of men 
object to appear in a more public cha- 
rater is this: that, being conſcious 
of a reputation already eſtabliſhed, ſo 
as not eaſily to be loſt, and diffident 
of their abilities when expoſed to the 
rigour of partial criticiſm, and the ca- 
vil of every ſcribbliog puppy, they 
would prefer a name built upon a tem- 
porary foundation to the urs of 
immortality, and the veneration of 
poſterity. What a mortifying reflec- 
tion muſt this be, that, as ſoon as 
their laſt breath ſhall leave them, juſt 
on the brink of annihilation, their po- 
pularity muſt inſtantly ceaſe, and that 
merit which, when living, was ſo ap- 
plauded and careſſed, be buried in 
ſudden oblivion, without leaving a 
ſingle trace of its exiſtence behind! 

Perhaps there are many who fix the 
principles of their abſurdity upon the 
cuſtom of the ancients, and, deſpiſing 
whatever is modern and prevalent, 
hold nothing good and — of imi- 
tation but what the remoteſt periods of 
antiquity have recorded as the then 
prevailing opinion. I remember an 
old ſaying of a Latin poet, (Virgil) 


that will account at once for all the 
eq and faults which I have 
en cenſuring. He ſays that « man's 
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kngwledge is worth nothing, if he com- 
municates what he knows to any one 
befides. However ſtrange this may 
_— we have convincing proots 
that it met with a very cordial recep- 
tion among the ancients. We are told 
that Alexander was angty with his 
tutor, Ariſtotle, for publiſhing thoſe 
lectures which had been delivered to 
that prince in private, If this had 
been the only inſtance handed down 
to us, we might have treated it as the 
chimera of a fabling poet; but out 
of many others which | have read and 
heard of, I ſhall conclude this paper 
with the ſtory of Reficruſtass Sepulchre. 
« A perſon having occaſion to dig 
ſomewhat deep in the ground where 
this philoſopher lay interred, met 
with a ſmall door, having a wall on 
each ſide of it. His curioſity, and the 
hopes of finding ſome hidden treaſure, 
ſoon prompted him to force open the 
door. He was immediately ſurprized 
by a ſudden blaze of light, and diſ- 
covered a very fair vault. At the up- 
per end of it was the ſtatue of a man 
in armour, fitting by a table, and 
leaning on his left arm, He held a 
truncheon in his right hand, and had 
a lamp burning before him. The 
man had no ſooner ſet one foot within 
the vault, than the ſtatue, erecting it- 
ſelf from its leaning poſture, ſtood 
bold-upright, and, upon the fellow?s - 
advancing another ſtep, liſted up the 
truncheon in its right hand. The man 
ſtill ventured a third ſtep ; when the 
ſtatue, with a furious blow, brake the 
lamp in a thouſand pieces, and left 
his gueſt in a ſudden darkneſs. Upon 
the report of this adventure, the coun- 
try people ſoon came with lights to 
the ſepulchre, and diſcovered that the 


ſtatue, which was made of braſs, was 


nothing more than a piece of clock- 

work, and that the floor of the vault 

was all looſe, and underlaid with ſe- 

veral ſprings, which, 2 any man's 
u 


entering, naturally produced what had 
happened.“ 
* OBSER- 
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OBSERVATIONS ON DIET, 


BY THE LATE DR. FOTHERGILL, 


[ Concluded from 


F we look into the hiſtory of man- 
kind inhabiting the different parts 
of the globe, ſo far as we are acquaint- 
ed with, we ſhall find that different 
nations ſubſiſt on kinds of diet very 
different from each other; yet all en- 
Joy a degree of health that is compe- 
tent to their duties in life in the coun- 
trie- they inhabit. A great part of 
the Eaſtern world is principally ſub- 
ſiſted by rice and vegetables. Many 
countries live upon fiſh ; others on a 
maxed diet, partly animal, partly ve- 
table. Some have no fermented 
1quors, others uſe none elſe. Yet all, 
compared with each other in the ſame 
community, are healthy. The Au- 
thor of Nature has ſo formed us, and 
conſtructed the organs of digeſtion, 
that we can gradually accommodate 
ourſelves to every ſpecies of aliment; 
ive on rice, on vegetables, on ani- 
mal food ſolely, or mixed with vege- 
tables, without ſuffering injury. No 
kind of food hurts us; we are capable 
of being accuſtomed to every thing; 
but this is not the caſe in regard to 
quantity. Nature, by degrees, may 
be accuſtomed to ſubdue and change 
into nutriment almoſt every part of 
the creation that is produced; but to 
uantity ſhe yields: if there is not 
ufficient, decay enſues; if too much 
is uſed, fatal oppreſſion. 

One of the firſt articles of diet I 
ſhall mention, is bread; and that 
only to ſay, that to digeſt it properly, 
if taken in conſiderable quantities, 
very ſtrong organs are requiſite. 'The 
huſbandman and labourer find no dif- 
fieulties in this reſpect; but to man 
others this is not the caſe. In wea 
ſtomachs, a large proportion of bread 
is indigeſtible; it turns ſour, produces 
the heartburn, flatulencies, and inter- 
rupts the perfect concoction of every 
thing elſe. This is not owing to any 
ſuppoſed adulteration in common; nor 
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do I believe bread is adulterated to 
ſuch degree as many apprehend; but 
to its own nature, which requires or- 
gans of a certain ſtrength to aſſimulate 
it . and if not fo aſſimulated, 
it happens, as in many other caſes, 
the corruption of what is good makes 
it the worſt of all others. 

On this principle I have endeavour- 
ed to inculcate the neceſſity of paying 
much attention to this capital article 
of diet to valetudinaries in general; 
never to abitain from it wholly, but to 
uſe it with moderation; to conſider it 
as one of thoſe things which, ſparingly 
uſed, was extremely neceſſary and be- 
neficial ; if otherwiſe, the fruitful ſource _ 
of many complaints, which were little 
ſuſpected to ariſe from this cauſe. 

In this country, animal food of one 
kind or another conſtitutes the chief 
of our nouriſhment. That there are 
ſome kinds of more eaſy, ſome of hard- 
er digeſtion than others, is well known 
to every body, Yet I am inclined to 
think, there 1s ſcarcely any part of 
animal diet in uſe, that would not oc- 
caſionally be made to agree, that is, 
to be digeſted without much difficulty, 
if we were full as anxious in reſpect 
to exceſs of quantity as the andltable- 
neſs of the kind; at leaſt this opinion 
correſponds with my own obſervation 
and experience. If a perſon eats as 
much of ham, ſalted beef, or bacon as 
he ought to do of fiſh or of chicken, 
he may ſuffer by it. 

'The article of puddings, on an 
Engliſh table, is an affair of conſe- 
quence. After a plentiful dinner of 
animal food, rich ſweet puddings, 
deſerts, or even fruit, ſeem a very 
unnatural and improper addition; 
more eſpecially if the puddings are 
baked; for a little butter, long expol- 
ed to the heat of an oven, becomes, 
oftentimes, a cauſe of much ſufferings. 


Ot 
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Of vegetables it will be neceſſary to 
ſay ſomething. The rule in general 
is, to appeal to what beſt agrees, in 
this reſpect, with each particular con- 
ſtitution. 1 have only one ſhort cau- 
tion to give on tiris head. Thoſe who 
think it neceſſary to pay any atten- 
tion to their health at table, ſhould 
take care that the quantity of bread, 
and of meat, and of puddings, and 
of greens, ſhould not compoſe each of 
them a meal, as if ſome were only 
thrown in to make weight; but care- 
fully to obſerve, that the ſum of all to- 
gether do not exceed due bounds, or 
incroach upon the firſt feelings of 
ſatiety. 

In reſpect to fruit, I apprehend it 1s 
a moſt injurious practice to eat it, as 
is generally done, after a plentiful 
meal. There are ſome people who 
may be happy enough not to feel 
themſelves incommoded by any quan- 
tity they can take; but this is not the 
caſe with the generality, to whom I 
appeal for the proof of this aſſertion. 

Fruit was given us for uſe, as well 
as pleaſure ; to contribute to our health, 
not to hurt it. The forenoon ſeems, 
of all others, the moſt ſuitable ſeaſon, 
unleſs it is taken inſtead of a meal. - 

This 1 believe is the cuſtom in 
many parts of the world, and feems 
moſt conſiſtent with health and right 
reaſon. This, and another cuſtom 
which I believe preyails in France, 1 
ſhould be glad to ſee introduced into 
England more generally, for ſome 
families have long been in the practice 
of it; which is, ta drink what may be 
neceſſary, what health or inclination 
requires, during the repaſt, and then 
to diſmiſs the bottle entirely. 

it might ſeem not improper, in this 
place, to mention my opinion of the 
different kinds of liquors, reſpecting 
their comparative advantages. 

The leſſer quantity of fermented 
liquors we accuſtom ourſelves to, che 
better. 

To abſtain from ſpirits of every 
kind, however diluted, as much as 
may be, 
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Where mild, well - brewed beer 
agrees, to keep it, as beverage. 
Where water does not diſagree, to 
value the privilege, and continue it. 
In reſpect to wine, cuſtom, for the 
moſt 7 yg will decide. The leſs the 
exceſs in quantity, the more conſiſtent 
with health and long life. 
Punch is a favourite with many; 
if weak, in hot bilious conſtitutions, 
when naurally ſo, or which become 
ſuch by a long reſidence in warm cli- 
mates, it ſeems not to be an unwhole- 


been ſaid of diet in general, fo like- 
wie it may be added in reſpect to 
liquors: it is the quantity, in com- 
mon, that does more harm than the 
kind; and people, eſpecially in the 
fore part of life, cannot be too ſolicĩ- 
tous to ſhun the firſt temptations to 
the love of ſpirituous liquors. 

There is another repaſt which, ſince 
the introduction of tea, is become a 
kind of neceſſary of life, and as much 
expected in every family as the other 
uſual meals themſelves. It may not, 
perhaps, be wholly improper to ſug- 
geſt ſome conſiderations reſpecting the 
uſe of tea and coffee after dinner. If 
we may judge from various circum- 
ſtances, from the time of dinner, 
digeſtion is performing during the 
courſe of ſeveral hours. This opera- 
tion requires labour and time in per- 
forming it, more or leſs, in proportion 
to the quantity of food. taken in, 
and the powers of digeſtion. Much 
food taken into a weak ſtomach re- 
quires a greater length of time, if it 
is digeſted at all, than where leſs has 
been received, 

Whilit that power, which we call 
nature, is performing this taſk, a ſe- 
cond is added, which, though of a 
lighter quality, adds to the quantity, 
and, as it muſt be aſſimulated to the 
chyle now forming, is an additional 
burthen. To the robuſt this may ap- 
pear trifling, it is not felt. But to thoſe 
who may be ſaid to be barely not 
valetudinary, it is a matter of ſome 
conſequence. 

It 
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It is thought by many that tea aſ- 
ſiſts digeſtion, by the additional ſti- 
mulus of its quantity; it may excite 
the ſtomach and duodenum to paſs the 
digeſting food ſooner than they other- 
wife would bave done, and ſooner than 
the chyle is properly elaborated ;—it 
may perhaps aàſſiſt in carrying of 
Katulency and the food together. 
This. at leaſt, is my opinion of it; 
and | therefore think the ſubjects of 
whom I have been ſpeaking ought 
to drink either tea or coffee with great 
moderation; never to make it ſweet, 
coffee eſpecially; and to eat with it as 
ſeldom as poſſible. For either ſweet 
cakes, cakes of any kind, or butter 
in any proportion, rather retard di- 
geſtion than promote it. The only 
proper time to drink either tea or 
coffee, or any ſuch beverage, with 
ſafety or advantage, is to take it as 
foon after dinner as poſſihle, and in- 
_ Head of fitting down to the bottle.— 
This is one of thoſe cuſtoms which, 
perhaps, might be adopted by us with 
fewer diſadvantages than many of the 
faſhions we receive from our neigh- 
dours. As on the due performance of 
digeſtion depends much of our health, 
eaſe, and proſpect of longevity ; ſo we 
ought moſt ſtudiouſly to avoid every 
thing that has a probable chance of in- 
terrupting it. 

I have proviſionally recommended 
ſuppers to the objects of theſe remarks ; 
as thinking that nature can effect that 
_ eakily at twice, which at once would 
cauſe ſome degree of diſtreſs. I have 
bad occaſion to remark to you, that 


the robuſt are not perfectly ſecure 
from the dangerous effects of a full 
meal,—Apoplexies, rhaps, pro- 
ceed more frequently from this cauſe, 
than all the reſt put together. If 
perſons feel no injury from eatin 
twice a day, neither from a meal fuk? 
ficient to ſerve the purpoſes of health 
taken at once, let them perſevere in 
the practice. Experience, cautiouſly 
attended to, is moſt certainly the beſt 
guide. From one cauſe or another, 
the practice appears to increaſe of ab- 
ſtaining from ſuppers entirely, and 1s 
rather to be encouraged in the ge- 
neral; for thoſe who have but little 
command over themſelves at dinner, 
ought not to have the farther tempta- 
tion to exceed what is right at a ſecond 
meal. . Where diſcretion prevails, 
and eſpecially in perſons of buſineis 
where attention is required, the plan 
I have propoſed would ſeem more pro- 

er, to divide the meals; eſpecially 
fach whoſe occupations require the 
full and immediate exerciſe of every 
faculty. | 
To deſcribe in detail what would be 
proper for the purpoſe, belongs not to 
this place. I will only mention, that 
the leſs ĩt is in quantity, and the lighter 
in kind, the better. Many of the per- 
ſons I have deſcribed will not bear li- 

uid ſuppers ſo well as ſolids. Indeed 
the volume hurts them as much as any 
thing. Broth, gruel, panada, and 
the lie, ſeldom are eaſy to them, and 
ſeem to diſagree, by becoming flatu- 
lent and oppreſſive. 
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Arious are the viciſſitudes of for- 
tune; we ſee a perſon one day 

rich, and in all the proſperity of 
health and happineſs; yet ere a ſhort 
time has ela Fa „ how changed is the 
ſcene ! We behold a poor, mean, me- 
lancholy obje&, wandering about ſeek- 
ing ſome ſolitary ſpot, where he may 
in quiet give vent to his diſtreſſes. 


How altered he appears! Before, mild 


and compoſed, with all the appear- 
ance of honeſt integrity in his counte- 
nance. Now dejekted, pale, with all 
the agonizing ſorrows marked on his 
brow, ſtopping at every buſh he comes 
near, and ſuppoſing every perſon he 
meets 1s a bailiff, coming to drag him 
within the relentleſs wall; of a priſon : 
this is the «feds of gaming. 
Haſtings 
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Haſtings, a gay raſh youth, tho” 
not poſſeſſed of a fortune ſufficient to 
ſupport him in the manner he wiſhed, 
at the age of ſeventeen procured an 
enſign's commiſſion in the regi- 
ment of foot ; a youth fond of plea- 
ſure, genteel and polite, naturally 
attracted the attention of his brother 
officers. They diſcovered in him a 

ood-natured diſpoſition, ready to be 
{ed away by his companions, and lia- 
ble to be ſtript of his little all. His 
youth, and ignorance of the vices 
which our army are too ſoon acquainted 
with, induced an officer in the ſame 
regiment to take him under his pro- 
tection, Hamer, (for thus we ſhall 
call him) had been ſeveral years 
in the army, he knew to what incon- 
veniences and hardſhips an enſign 
with a ſmall fortune was ſubject.— He 
pitied Haſtings, and gave him his 
advice : had it not been for his father- 
ly protection, Haſtings muſt certainly 
have been ruined very ſoon ; he was 
ſenſible how much he was indebted to 
him. What motive (ſays he) can 
Hamer have in ſhewing me all this 
attention ? he can have no lucrative 
views, becauſe he knows I have little; 
then why does he ſeem ſo intereſted in 
all my concerns, and frequently call me 
his ſon ; does it proceed from friend- 
ſhip ? yes : «hat darling attribute of 
heaven is the ſource from whence 
ſprings my happineſs. 

Some months after Haſtings joined 
the regiment, they were ſent abroad, 
and came to an engagement ſoon after 
they arrived. Here Haſtings ſhewed 
that he was not forgetful of the obliga- 
tions he was under to his friend ; he 
watched over him, and ſeveral times 
ſaved his life, but all his endeavours 
could not preſerve him, he ſaw him 
fall, and fought over him till his own 
wounds obliged him to retire. Sick 
with the loſs of blood, but ftill more 
ſo for the loſs of his friend, he was 
carried to a ſurgeon, who dreſſed his 
wounds, and he ſoon recovered. +By 
the time Haſtings was able to walk, 


”T 
the battle was decided, and his arm 
proved victorious ; he flew to the field, 
and found his friend juit in time to 
take a laſt adieu. 
Hamer ſaw him, and perceiving 
his fate was drawing to a criſis, “Sit 
down my ſon, ſays he: ere this 
eu has paſſed ſome paces eaſt, 
eath will have cloſed my eyes.” You 
are ſenfible I had a friendſhip for you, 
and of the moſt pure and fincere kind; 
permit me at this awful moment, in 
the laſt ſcene of my acting on this 
world, to give you ſome advice, re- 
ceive it as coming from a father: you 
know it proceeds from the heart ; 
you know I love you. The firſt prin- 
ciple I ſhould with to fix in your breaſt 
15, that you take particular care what 
ſort of company you keep, and learn 
to diſtinguſh between a friend and 
companion; this is a maxim which 
you ſhould have always in view ; if 
yu make no diſtinction between your 
riends and companions; how fre. 
quently will you be embarraſſed ! A 
bottle-companion, who, while he holds 
his glaſs, ſeems to glow with ſuch 
cordial friendſhip, if truſted with a 
ſecret on which perhaps your honour 
and every thing dear to you depends, 
will be merry at your expence, and you 
will ſoon be rallied, abuſed, and af- 
fronted ; recollect it was by a bottle- 
co mpa nion. 
By the company a young man 
keeps, we are apt to judge of him, 
and are too ready to draw concluſions. 
If he is ſeen with thoſe who have not 
that character which indicates a vir- 
tuous young man, we do not approve 
of his conduct; but if he is found with 
ſuch perſons frequently, we condemu 
him, and think him no better than his 
companions. 
Shun gaming-houſes; how many 
thouſands have been ruined by this 
deteſtable vice, ſtript of every thing, 
and turned naked on the wide world 
to pine in miſery.” Hamer ſaw that 
Haſtings loved the billiard-table, he 
was afraid it would be jus ruin, there- 
| fore 


Haſtings found in the 
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fore warned him againſt encouragin 
1t.—He was proceeding, when bach 
put a period to his exiſtence |! 


% $o ſpeechleſs for a little time he lay, 


« Then graſp'd the hand he held, and Fgh'd 


his foul away.” DxvDEn. 


This was a ſevere ſhock to 
Haſtings ; it opened his mind to ſe- 
rious reflections, heavily did he feel 
the /o/5 now he had no one to com- 
municate his ſorrows to; no friend 
that he could rely on for advice. He 
returned to the victorions army, who 
had marched to , a ſmall town 
near where the battle was . fought ; 
ſome of his brother officers went 
along with him to thoſe lodgings lately 
occupied by his friend. On enter- 
ing the apartment he could not help 
ſhedding a tear at the loſs he had ſut- 


tained. On examining his drawers 


he found a will, which Hamer had 
made a little time before the battle, 


wherein he had made Haſtings his 


executor, and left him a conſiderable 
fortune in England, and a great deal 
of ready money. How was he ſur- 


priſed at finding himſelf poſſeſſed of 


ſo large a fortune! he looked at the 
will, read it, examined it, then 
read it again ; yet thought the whole 


'a dream. 


Among the various Papers which 

rawers, none 
tended in the leaſt to diſcover what 
connections he had in England; there 
were ſeveral letters ſigned Eliza, 
written in a moſt elegant ſtyle, and a 


beautiful picture with Elia wrote on 


the back of it. Often did he ponder 
over it, and wiſh he could ever find 
the dear original; but all in vain, 


no traces were left to diſcover by 


what tender tye they were connected. 
'The rewainder of the regiment was, 
ſoon after the battle, called home ; 
and, by the time they arrived 1n 
England, the wounds which Haſtings 
had received were healed, and he 
found himſelf perfectly recovered, poſ- 
ſeſſing health and riches. How dif- 
ferent London appeared to him now ! 
Before he went abroad, he thought it 


the ſeat of vice and miſery ; . now, 
that of pleaſure and happineſs. 
Connng home one, night from the 
opera rather later than uſual, he 
heard a terrible ſhrieking ; the noiſe 
was repeated; he found it was a wo- 
man's voice :—his heart revolted at 
the idea of a perſon in diſtreſs. He 
ran to the place from whence the 
noiſe came, and, by the light of a 
lamp, diſcovered a tavern; finding 
the doors open, he entered. Now he 
heard the voice plainly, he found it 
was a woman's, *©* Well, madam, 
ſaid ſhe, ſince you will not comply, 
you ſhall go to the King's Bench to- 
morrow morning.” What can this 
mean, ſays he to himſelf, approach- 


Ing with his ſword drawn —immedi- 


ately a women flew out of the room; 
as ſoon as ſhe ſaw him ſhe ran back. 
Haſtings followed her, but how much 
was he ſurprized to ſee a young wo- 
man ſet in a corner of the room with 
all the marks of ſorrow depicted on 
her countenance. When Haſtings en- 
tered, ſhe lifted up her eyes ſtreaming 
with tears, each drop telling the ſad 
ſituation ſhe was in: ſhe ſaw, by the 
weapon in his hand, he came with 
no intent. but to inquire the cauſe of 
the noiſe ; conſcious of this ſhe ad- 
dreſſed him: Sir, (ſaid ſhe, in a 


ave tone, throwing herſelf on 


er knees before Haſtings) I implore 
your aſſiſtance ; take me from this 
place, for whilſt ! am here my ſoul 
cannot reſt—turn me into the ftreet, 
there I ſhall end my days—but not 
in ſin—I have no ftriends—I never 
had but one—he's gone.” ——Here 
ſhe could not procced. The mittreſ: 
of the houſe, who had been ſilent all 
this time, got up, and very boldly 
aſked Haſtings what he wanted? He 
gave her a diſdainful lock, but not a 
word. She ran to a cloſet and pulled 


out an old man half dead with fear, 


who, when he heard Haſtings come in, 
had hid himfſel:. The brute fell down 
and begged that Haſtings would fave 
his life: he did fo, and bid him de- 
part, though not before he had 0 
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his name and left his pocket- book, 
that Haſtings might be more able to 
find him out the next day. He then 
paid the miſtreſs what ſhe ſaid the 
ſtranger owed her, and, after ſolemnly 
aſſuring her that he would protect her 


from all danger, perſuaded her to 
with him A Ie to 5 
lodgings, where very luckily a room 
was at liberty; he conducted her to 
it, and then departed. 

[To be continued. 


THOUGHTS ON CRIMES AND CRIMINALS. 
«© A fingle gaol, in Alfred's golden reign, 


% Could half * nation g criminals contain. 


% Bleft age! 


Tr is a melancholy conſideration, 
that ſo many of our fellow-creatures 


mould pay the heavieſt penalty of in- 


ſulted juſtice, without producing that 
reformation in the manners of the 
people which is the great object of 
public puniſhment. The legal maſ- 
ſacres which are exhibited to a 
thoughtleſs multitude when the 
priſons are emptied into the grave, 
may melt the humane into compaſ- 
fion, but they deter not the wicked 
from guilt : it is therefore much to be 
regretted that ſome. other mode of 
puniſhment is not adopted, which, 
in chaſtiſing the criminal, might 
make ſome reparation to the ſtate he 
has injured ; and that none of our 
great lawyers have thought an ex- 
amination into the manifeſt injuſtice 
of our criminal laws worthy their ſe- 
rious attention. Men who retire from 
the labours of their profeſſion, or the 
intrigues of politics, to an ample pen- 
ſion, would prove themſelves really 
worthy their country's gratitude by 
performing this acceptable ſervice. 
The penalty of death has been 
brought forward to meet ſuch a va- 
riety of offences, to ſtop the hand of 
the murderer, or to prevent the com- 
miſſion of an eaſy fraud, that crimes 
very different in degree are held 
worthy of an equal ſeverity of puniſh- 
ment, If the hazard of life could 
prevent the commiſſion of offences, 
lo many miſerable wretches would 
not fall victims to trifling tempta- 
tions; temptations, which bear no 
proportion to the conſequences of de- 


tection: but I am convinced that, at 
Vol. I. No. 3. 


ut, ah ! how different from our o, 


the time of committing the offence, 
the offender reflects not upon the 
puniſhment annexed to his crime, 
for he does not always, nor indeed 
often, take the moſt effectual means 
of concealing his guilt. The high- 
wayman would not leave the perſon 
he has robbed to remain an evidence 
opens him, if he recollected that, by 
adding murder to robbery, he would 
be expoſed but to the ſame puniſh- 
ment, and might probably eſcape de- 
tection; or if he were not reſtrained 
from committing accumulated guilt 
by ſome remaining ſparks of virtue, 
which ought to plead in mitigation of 
the heavieſt ſentence which the ſeve- 
rity of the law pronounces on the moſt 
aggravated crime. 

But if it be politically impoſſible to 
adjuſt the exact proportion of puniſh+ 
ment to the magnitude of the offence, 
I am ſure it is not impoſſible to make 
the puniſhment beneficial to the of- 
fender and to the public. When no 
ſeverity can reſtrain, and no admoni- 
tion can improve a criminal, he muſt 
fall a ſacrifice to the general welfare; 
and whoſo ſheddeth man's blood, 
by man ſhall his blood be ſhed :?? but 
the wanton infliction of death can pro- 
duce no advantage: the mind revolts 
at the cruelty of the ſentence; the an- 
guiſh of the criminal is ſuppoſed to 
exceed his guilt; and pity for his ſuf- 
ferings uſurps the place of reſentment 
againſt his crimes. We have lately 
had a melancholy inſtance, where ma- 
lefactors have advanced in troops to 
death, and where, advancing with 
9 ſpicit, and apparently with the 


Piety, 
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objects of envy rather than ſpectacles 
of horror. In other puniſhments little 
—_ can be expected. There is no 

oubt, when America belonged to this 
country, that many convicts reform- 
ed, and became profitable members 
of another ſtate they might then have 
been made good members of this.— 
When criminals are ſent to the hulks, 
they mix together, to teach and to 
learn iniquity: when their ſentence is 
expired, they prey again upon the 
public, for they have generally no 
other means of preſerving exiſtence ; 
they can find no employment, if they 
be really honeſt and 1nduſtrious. When 
they are ſent to Africa, they go to 
multiply, and, as a late inſtance has 
exemplified, to provoke: to murder: 
there 1s no inducement to them to do 
well.—-In two other inſtances, the po- 
litical perhaps, rather than the legal 
— 2 is defective; when the 
guilty eſcapes from the want of evi- 
dence againſt him, or ſome error in 
the proceedings, and when the inno- 
cent is acquitted. The former goes 
again into the world, to fill up the 
meaſure of his iniquities, and to re- 
turn to the ſame tribunal with unque- 
ſtionable guilt: the latter retires, over- 
whelmed with ſhame, to ſink under 
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piety, of martyrs, they have ſeemed 


the weight of ſuſpected innocence, and 
is poſſibly compelled, by the conſe. 
quences of the ſuſpicion, to become 
really criminal..—The offer of a pub. 
lic employment would be uſeful to 
fuch men, that they might be ſecure 
of the advantages of labour, that there 
might be an aſylum in which they 
could preſerve or regain their inte- 
grity, and benefit the public, as well 
as themſelves, by their induſtry. In 
criminal caſes of an inferior nature, 
ſuch puniſhments might be inflifted 
as would tend to reform the convict, 
and make his labour ſerviceable to his 
country: Public works and public 
roads would afford a ſufficient em- 
ployment, and ſuch an eſtabliſhment 
might be made as would induce the 
criminal to perform his duty for the 
charms and for the rewards of virtue. 
By ſuch means many might be ſaved 
who now ſuffer an ignominious and an 
early death; and many might be fo 
much purified in the furnace of pu- 
niſhment and adverſity, as to become 
the ornaments of that ſociety of which 
they had formerly been the bane. The 
vices of mankind muſt frequently re- 
quire the ſeverity of juſtice; but a 
wiſe ſtate would direct that ſeverity to 
the greateſt moral and political good, 


The diſpoſal of the celebrated Muſeum of Sir AsyTox Lever, by way of 
Lottery, having this month excited the attention of the public, it is preſumed 
the following account of that Gentleman will prove acceptable to our readers. 


MEMOIRS OF SIR ASHTON LEVER. 


HE colleQor of a muſeum which 
does ſo much honour to the 
Engliſh nation as. that which belongs 
to the gentleman we are about to ce- 
lebrate, deſerves the applauſe of 
mankind. He is entitled to it on 
other accounts, and we feel a ſatiſ- 
faction in giving him thoſe praiſes 
which purſuits calculated to enlarge 
the bounds of ſcience, and diffule 
knowledge, have a juſt claim to on 
ſociety. 
Sir Aſhton Lever is of a very an- 


_ cient family in the county of Lancaſ- 


ter, and is the eldeſt ſon of Sir Darcy 
Lever, Knight, of Alkrington, near 
Mancheſter, in that county. At the 
age of twelve years he loſt his father; 
but that loſs was abundantly ſupplied 
by the care and attention of an excel- 
lent mother, to whom Sir Aſhton has 
ever behaved with great filial tender- 
neſs, He received the firſt part of his 
education at a private ſchool, where 
he firſt diſplayed the turn of his mind 
and the bent of his inclinaton. His 
paſſion for excelling commenced even 
at this early period, and it was ob- 

ſerved, 
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ſerved, that at ſchool he always had the 
greateſt quantity of marbles, the larg- 
eſt top, or the higheſt pair of ſtilts. 
This diſpoſition grew up with him as 
he advanced in life; and in the more 
manly exerciſes, his horſes were the beſt 
managed, his dogs the beſt taught, and 
his horſemanſhip not to be excelled. 
To his mother he is indebted for in- 
ſtilling into his mind ſuch principles 
of benevolence and humanity, as, join- 
ed to his own natural good diſpoſition 
and warm heart, laid the foundation 
of that philanthropy and generoſity 
which make ſo conſpicuous a part of 
his character, that in his gayeſt mo- 
ments he never knowingly or inten- 
tionally gave his parent a moment's 
cauſe of uneaſineſs, nor was he ever 
known to ſpeak with rancour or acri- 
mony of any individual. From ſchool 
he was tranſplanted to thę Univerſity 


of Oxford, and entered a Gentleman 


Commoner of Corpus Chriſti College. 
Here he continued ſome time, but we 
do not know whether he took any de- 


gree or not. He is ſtill remembered for 


his horſemanſhip, for which he was 


exceedingly famous, as well among 


the gentlemen of the Univerſity, as 
the ſeveral perſons who obtain their 
hvings by letting out theſe animals. 

Leaving Oxford, he refided ſome 
years in Mancheſter with his mother; 
and here his firſt turn for Natural Hiſ- 
tory began to ſhew itſelf, by collecting 
live birds. Afterwards removing to 
his ſeat at Alkrington, he continued 
the ſame purſuit, and ſoon compleated 
the beſt aviary in the kingdom, both 
for the neatneſs and number of diffe- 
rent birds. At times, he was poſſeſſed 
of near four thouſand; and as inſtan- 
ces of this indefatigable zeal to what- 
ever he turned his attention, we are 
aſſured that he frequently rode from 
London to Alkrington with cages full 
of birds, which he brought ſafe, hold- 
ing them with a full-ftretched arm, 
and galloping his horſe till the arm 
was tired, and then ſtopping to change 
hands. 


While he was collecting birds in 
this manner, he did not confine him- 
ſelf from other amuſements. He had 
at the ſame time the beſt-trained pack 
of beagles in his neighbourhood, and 
3 in ſuch great perfection, that 

e has been known to have fifteen in 
the field, all making a point at the 
ſame inſtant. But the management 
of his horſes is almoſt beyond credi- 
bility; yet certain it is, that he has 
frequently had five or fix hunters at 
a time all lying down and reſting at 
the word of command; fetching, car- 
rying, opening and ſhutting doors, 
and many other tricks. The docility 


of theſe animals was to be equalled 


only by their excellence; any of them 
would carry their owner equal with 
the beſt fox-hounds in the kingdom; 
and while Sir Aſhton lived at Gran- 
tham in Lincolnſhire, which he did 
for ſome time, for the purpoſe of hunt- 
ing with the late Marquis of Granby, 
he was always certain to take the lead 
in the chace. 

About the year 1760, Sir Aſhton 
being at London, was induced to viſit 
Margate, where he frequently amuſed 
himſelf with ſhooting gulls on the 
ſands, In theſe excurſions he was 
often led to pick up curious ſhells; 
which a gentleman obſerving, in- 
formed him of a large quantity of fo- 
reign ſhells which were to be fold at 
Dunkirk. He immediately hired a 
boat, and failed to France, where he 
purchaſed the whole cargo, conſiſting 
of ſeveral hogtheads, which he ſent 
down into the country, With theſe 
he commericed his grand purſuit 
Foſſils, both native and extraneous, 
together with ſhells, took up for ſome 
time his whole attention. Many of 
his rare birds he gave to his friends, 
and made a kind of gaol-delivery of 
the reſt. At this period, ſtuffed birds 
had not been any object of his no- 


tice: they, however, a few years af- 


terwards became ſuch ; for, on view- 
ing the collection exhibited in Sprin 

Gardens, he determined to rival wn | 
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exceed that in as high a degree as he 
had already obtained the ſuperiority 
over every other muſeum. | 

The public are already acquainted, 
that all theſe purſuits were entirely for 
his own amuſement. But the cele- 
brity of his colle&ion now began to 


draw after it a large and burthenſome 


expence. Parties from all quarters 
came to viſit him; and ſuch was his 
natural diſpoſition to give pleaſure, 
that he admitted not only his parti- 
cular friends, but their acquaintan- 
ces, both to the ſight of his muſeum 
and the entertainment of his table. 
'The great crouds which daily flocked 
to his houſe, obliged him at laſt to fix 
upon one day in the week only for the 
public at large ; and ſome thouſands, 
we are told, have been gratifiad on 
thoſe days. At length he found it ne- 
ceſſary to contract the number of his 
viſitors ſtill more, and exclude thoſe 
who ſhould come on foot. This he 
notified in the Mancheſter newſpaper. 
Soon after this regulation, a party 
came, who, according to the rules 
laid down, could not be admitted ; 
but one of the gentlemen, in order to 
obviate the objection, mounted a cow 
in a neighbouring lane, and rode 
back to the houſe, where he ſoon pro- 
cured admiſſion for himſelf and his 
friends 

Amongſt Sir Aſhton's viſitors were 
many of the firſt nobility, who fre- 
quently recommended him not to bury 
his colle&ion in an obſcure corner of 
the kingdom, and preſſed him to re- 
move it to London, in order that it 
might be of public utility. Some of 
theſe promiſed him their patronage in 
the ſtrongeſt terms. He at length ac- 
ceded to their propoſals, contrary to 
the opinion of his relations, and par- 
ticularly of Lady Lever, who, we are 
informed, never could be brought to 
approve the plan. Had he been en- 
couraged in the manner he had every 
reaſon to expect, it is probable he 
would have been able to have collect- 
ed every bird and quadruped in the 
known world; as all gentlemen who 


amongſt the feathered tribe. 
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came to ſee him, and had any con. 
nections in foreign countries, wiſhed 
to contribute ſomething to his collec. 
tion, We ſcruple not to declare, 
that the failure of this deſign has de- 
. the kingdom of what would 


have redounded uy to the honour 


and advantage of it. | 

We have mentioned Sir Aſhton's 
management of his horſes and dogs, 
and given ſome remarkable inſtances. 
of his power over them ; we ſhall add, 
that he has been equally ſucceſsful 
| He has 
taught a bullfinch to fly ſrom his cage 
and light upon the hand of his maſter, 
after which, ſinging one of its tunes 
at the word of command, it has fled 
back to its cage as directed. A gooſe 
alſo has been managed in ſuch a man- 
ner as to perform, in part, the office 
of a ſervant, and wait behind his chair 
at table with a napkin under its wing. 
Sir Aſhton ſeems to have given the 
firſt idea to the preſent exhibitors of 
feats of horſemanſhip ; and probably 
the means of information have origi- 
nally come from him, as he always 
allowed his groom to teach any one 
his method of managing his horſes 
who deſired it. 

Sir Aſhton Lever is a gentleman 
of ſuch univerſal benevolence, that 
we apprehend him to have the feweſt 
enemies of any perſon ſo well known. 
He is univerſally reſpected in his 
neighbourhood, where he employs 
himſelt very uſefully as a magiſtrate, 
and is harem attentive to pre- 
vent trifling 2 ſuits. 

In his family he is beloved and ho- 
noured, and reſpected by a very nu- 
merous acquaintance, who bear teſti- 
many to his worth, diſintereſtedneſs, 
and honour. He is indefatigable in 
all his purſuits, and has erected a mo- 
nument of his taſte and judgment, the 
memory of which will remain after 
his collection will be permitted to be 
diſperſed. A collection ſo noble, ſo 
complete, ſo uſeſul, and ſo entertain- 
ing, we think, ought to have found 
patronage from the nation at ye 

e 


The proprietor of it has only been re- 
warded with a permiſſion to diſpoſe of 
by a Lottery; the tickets were one 
guinea each, which entitled the pur- 
chaſer to four admiſſions. When we 
add, that the whole has been valued 
at 50,000 l. and that the number of 
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tickets were or V 36,000 ; we ap 
hend that Sir A. ton Lever will have 
little reaſon to thi, K himftl over-paid4 
for the great trouble and expence he 
has been at in forming and executing 
ſo vaſt a deſign. 


THOUGHTS ON THE EDUCATION OF YOUNG LADIES. 


AVING formed a decided opi- 

nion upon the ſubject of female 
education, give me leave to lay the 
following remarks before your readers. 
The education of a daughter is an im- 
portant truſt, which people of ſupe- 
rior rank ſeldom or ever commit to 
perſons wholly indifferent; but, the 
cuſtom. of the generality of the inha- 
bitants of the metropolis, and other 
reipectable cities, is to ſend their 
daughters, at a certain age, to ſome 
of the numerous boarding-ſchools in 
the neighbouring villages, which are 
now increaſed, and are increaſing, to 
a degree, of which the laſt generation 
— have no conception. 

To a truly ſerious mind, the pre- 
ſent ſtate of female education amongſt 
us muſt be a matter of concern: how 
little do we find of that elegant ſim- 
plicity, that unaffected devotion, that 
characteriſtic delicacy, which form the 
truly amiable woman! and how can 
this be otherwiſe? Parents, in whom 
nature has implanted an inſtinctive 
affection, throw the whole care of 
forming the morals and the manners 
of their daughters on thoſe whoſe chief 
motive is to enrich themſelves. No- 
thing ſurely but cuſtom can reconcile 
parents to ſuch a breach of duty; o- 
ing, perhaps, to the diſſipation of the 
preſent day, and that love of compa- 
ny, and of public entertainments, 
which is ſo univerſally prevalent. When 
the mother ſpends great part of the 
night at cards, riſes late, has viſits to 
pay, and friends to receive, ſhe can- 
not have much leiſure for the educa- 
tion of her daughter; the boarding- 
ſchool is then the refuge, which gives 
an uncontrouled liberty to her conduct. 


Here the young lady is to be qualified 
for company; but how qualified ? She 
is never to be alone; her dancing- 
maſter (for he is the important tutor) 
is to teach her to ſtand, to walk, and 
to hold up her head; her muſic- maſter, 
to thrum upon the harpſichord; the 
writing- maſter, to make ſcratches and 
to blot paper; and her French teacher, 
to forget her mother tongue! But who 
is to form her manners and correct 
her morals, which alone can fix a ſo- 
lid principle, and give vigor and ſta- 
bility to the underſtanding? Accom- 
lithments, it is ſaid, are beſt attained 
in public. If by accompliſhment a 
knowledge of the fine arts is meant, 
I much doubt it; the teachers at thoſe 
places are ſeldom of the firſtrank, and 
neither their time nor their inclination 
lead them to beſtow that attention 
which is neceſſary to inſtruct a ſcholar. 
I have obſerved that 2 when they 
firſt come from theſe ſchools, are gene- 
rally reſerved and ungracious in the 
company of thoſe they conſider as their 
ſuperiors. They have not been in- 
troduced into the right claſs of com- 
pany; thoſe with whom they are to 
paſs the reſt of their days, or thoſe 
who are capable of affording them in- 
ſtruction with delight; perhaps, they 
even deſpiſe the iociety of perſons of 
that character; for much of the œco- 
nomy of ſchools being dreſs, the young 
lady is naturally led to ridicule thoſe 
whote appearance does not come up to 
her ſtandard of excellence in that re- 
ſpect. On the contrary, thoſe who 
have been .gradually advancing into 
life in the ſociety of thoſe with whom 
they are in future to be connected, 
and under the influence of the affec- 
tionate 


— — 
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tionate mother, or kind relation, who 
can ſay, Here, my child, place 
% your confidence on ſuch and ſuch 
** friends, who have principles, and 
F< will be laſting objects of your af- 
«« fection,“ are never at a loſs in 
whatever company they may be in; 
they are always at home; but what 
can a ſchool-miſtreſs do in directing 
the mind to ſuch attachments ? In- 
deed, experience fully proves, that 
boarding-ſchool friendſhips are ge- 
nerally of ſhort duration. 

I would, by no means, wiſh to 
bear hard upon misfortune : but is not 
this too frequently the recommenda- 


tion of a governeſs of a ſchool ? The 


failure in trade of a father or a huſ- 
band, is conſidered as a kind of claim 
to that office; and in thoſe very great 
ſchools, of long eſtabliſhment, it is 
not a ſuperior 3 or ability 


, of communicating inſtruftion, that 1s 


the requiſite; but an addreſs, and 
manner of ſuiting their converſation 
to the humour of the young lady's 
friends; for, with reſpect to inſtruc- 
tion, there is often a regular ap- 
prenticeſhip ſerved to the profeſſion, 
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and a kind of routine eſtabliſhed, ne. 
ver to be departed from, under the 
title of the rules of the ſchool ;*? Le. 
ſides, in thoſe of great eminence, muſt 
not the time of the principal be al. 
molt entirely taken up in ſuperintend. 
ing the economy of the whole? 
oubtleſs there are exceptions to 
the general management ot- ſchools, 
Some ladies have few ſcholars, and 
devote their whole attention to them 
other ladies only take ſuch as are 
grown up, and who, from advanta- 
geous circumſtances, have not had an 
opportunity of improvement under 
their parents: this is a totally diffe- 
rent caſe, and few of the foregoing 
remarks hold good with reſpect to ſuch 
a finiſh of education ; theſe too are 
uſually perſons of ſuperior abilities to 
the common rank. | 
I am no friend to confinement for 
young perſons of either ſex; I would 
have them ſee the world, partake of 
its amuſements, and enjoy its real 
pleaſures, in order to form a charac- 
ter of their own, and deſpiſe the rou- 


tine of ſenſeleſs gaiety and diſſipation. 


AN INTERESTING ANECDOTE. 


IGHT days before the dreadful 
| fire at Port-au-Prince, in 1784, 
in the iſland of St. Domingo, Mr. 
Roberjot de Lartigue, the treaſurer 
of that colony, had fold a ſtorehouſe 
full of goods to his friend, Mr. Gi- 
raud, for the ſum of 180,000 livres 


(7875 J. ſterling). The payment of 
this 0 


um was ſtipulated to be 60,000 
livres down (26251.) and the remain- 
der in three years. +: agreement 


in due form, 
iraud made the firſt payment 
of 60,000 livres. 

The purchaſer and the ſeller were 
ſpectators of the cortflagration. The 
jormer perceiving the rapid progreſs 
of the flames, lamented his fate, ex- 
claiming, with inexpreſſible er 
that he was ruined. Be comforted, 


my dear friend,“ ſaid the ſeller, you 


have a large family, and your welfare 
is dear to me. When I ſold this ware- 
houſe to you, 1 left the terms to your- 
ſelf. You thought to make a good 
bargain, and you had a right to do ſo. 
But this 1s an event which neither of 
us could foreſee, and which muſt con- 
ſiderably derange your affairs. I 
ſhould never forgive myſelf were I to 
be the ruin of an induſtrious father of 
a family, who is, -10reover, my friend. 
If the warehouſe can be preſerved, the 
bargain is ſtill good, and it will be 
the better for you; 1f not, the loſs 
ſhall be mine.*''*—A moment after, 
the flames reached the warehouſe, 
and totally conſumed it. At ſeven 
o' clock the next morning, Mr. Lar- 
tigue ſent the 60,000 livres to his 
friend, and the bargain was annulled. 
Journal de Paris. 

FOR 


ae 
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FOR THE YORKSHIRE MAGAZINE. 
«© O that mankind would Wiſdoms voice attend 


« In life preparing for their latter end. 


HE neceſſity of a frequent me- 
ditation upon death, as the moſt 


powerful foundation for a holy lite, 
is particularly inculcated in the holy 
ſcriptures: O that they (my people 
Iſrael) were wi/e, that they under/tood 
this, that they would conſider their 
latter end ! Deut. xxxii. 29. 

The preparation for this laſt and ſo- 
lemn period of our exiſtence here, when 
this veil of the fleſh is about to be 
taken away, and the ſpirits preparin 
to meet its Creator face to face, an 
to receive judgment for the deeds 
done in the y, would be the moſt 
effectual means of making ſin exceed- 
ingly hateful in our eyes, and guiding 
our ſteps aright: Whatſoever thou 
takeſt in hand, remember thy end, and 
thou ſhalt never do amiſs, Eccl. vii. 36. 

Men in their natural ſtate, 1m- 
merſed in the world, its grandeur, 
follies, and vices, ſtrangers to reli- 

ion, and inſtead of giving heed to, 
Hifing the divine witneſs in their 
hearts, ſuch ſeldom give attention to 
this important matter, until they 
come, by experience, to feel the 
want of it, which, at ſome time or 
other, all ſuch will infallibly do, to 
their great guilt and condemnation. 
In proof of this, I have ſelected many 
examples from men in very eminent 
and exalted ſtations in life, the pub- 
liſhing of which may, I hope, be 
uſeful ; we may ſee by them, that 
every other thing, compared with a 
virtuous and religious life, is lighter 
than vanity; alſo he truth of the 
ſcripture, Judge ye none blefſed before 
his death, Eccleſ. xi. 28. | 

Charles V. Emperor of Germany, 
after 23 pitched battles, ſix triumphs, 
four kingdoms conquered, and eight 
principalities added to his dominions, 
reſigned his pomp to other hands, 
and betook himſelf to retirement, 


leaving this teſtimony behind him : 


Anon. 


That all ſublunary greatneſs was 
vanity and folly ; 2. that the ſincere 


fludy, profeſſion, and practice of the 


chriſtian religion, had in it ſuch joys 
and ſweetneſs as courts were utter 


ftrangers to. 


Philip III. King of Spain, ſeriouſly 
— upon the life he had lead in 
the world, — exclaimed, Ah / 
how happy ſhould 7 now have been, 
had I jpent theſe twenty-three years 
that I Have held in my kingdom in re- 
tirement. When upon his death-bed, 
he cried out to his confeſſor, My con- 
cern ts for my foul, not my body; I lay 
all that God has given me, my domi- 
nions, power, and my life, at the feet 
of Jeſus Chriſt my Saviour. 

enry, Prince of Wales, eldeſt ſon 
of James the Firſt, a prince of great 
hopes, and of an excellent character; 
yet let us obſerve the account which 
he gives of himſelf at laſt. A beloved 
intimate, one who had been the com- 
panion of his amuſements and diver- 
ſions, being with him in his ſickneſs, 
and aſking him“ How he did?“ was, 
amongſt many other ſerious and affect- 
ing expreſſions, anſwered thus: 4h! 
Tom! I in vain wiſh for that time 
J have loft with thee, and others, in 
recreations and vain amuſements! 80 
precious did a little time appear to a 
prince, and no ordinary one neither, 
upon his dying bed; and ſuch his 
ſelf- condemnation for having neglect- 
ed the proper uſe of it. | 

The late Princeſs Elizabeth of the 
Rhine, derived greater luſtre from her 
virtue than her quality, which yet” 
was of the greateſt in the German 
empire. Her whole life was one con- 
tinued tenor of goodneſs, of doing 
juſtice to her ſubjects, of breaking 
bread to the virtuous poor, whom ſhe 
did not think it beneath her frequent- 
ly to viſit in their ſolitary abodes; 
abſtemious in her life, and in apparel 

plain, 


80 


lain, and void of vain ornaments. 
o ſome who had viſited her not long 


before her death, ſhe ſaid, Let me 
defire you to remember me, tho" I live 


at this diſtance, and that you ſhould ne- 
wer /ee me more; I thank you for your 
company and attention to me; know, 
and be aſſured, that, although my con- 
dition in life ſubjetts me to divers temp- 
tations, yet my foul hath ſtrong deſires 
after the beſt things. — Being once at 
Hamburgh, a perſon in low circum- 
ſtances of life, whom ſhe went to vi- 
fit for his virtue's ſake, ſaid to her, 
It was too great an honour for him, 
that one of her great rank ſhould deign 
to come under his roof, one allied to 
ſo many kings and princes of this 
world.“ 
they were godly as well as great, it 


evould be an honour indeed; but if you 


Anow what that greatneſs 4was as well 


as I, you would walue leſs that honour. 


Cardinal Richlieu, with whom, as 


one of the greateſt ſtateſmen that ever 
lived, few are unacquainted, made 
the following confeſſion to P. de 
Monlin, the famous French Proteſ- 
tant: That being forced upon many ir- 
regularities by what are called reaſons 
of ftate, he could not tell how to ſatiſ- 
Jy his conſcience for many things he had 
done and adviſed, and therefore he 
af many times tempted to doubt and 
diſbelieve a God, another world, and 
the immortality of the foul, hoping 


thereby to relieve the diſquietude of 


his mind, but in vain; jo ſtrong, he 
ſaid, ' was the notion of God on his 
foul ; fo clear the impreſſion of him upon 
the frame of the world ; ſo unanimous 
the conſent of mankind in all ages; jo 
powerſul the conwvittions of his own 
conſcience, that he could not but taſte 
the power of the world to come, and 

fo live as one that muſt die, and ſo 
die as one that muſt live for ever. 
And being aſked one day why he 
was ſo unuſually ſad, anſwered, Mon- 
fieur, Monſieur, the ſoul is a ſerious 
thing; it muſt le either Jad here for 
a moment, or be ſad for ever! 


She humbly anfwered, /F 
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Cardinal Mazarine, the greateſt 
ſtateſman of his time, as appearcd 
from. the great ſucceſſes of the French 
crown under his miniſtry ; his aim 
was the greatneſs, grandeur, and ap- 
plauſe of this world, to which he made 
all other things ſubſervient, but be- 
ing awakened by the fierce laſhes of 
his conſcience, that worm that newer 
dies, the ſtate of his foul appeared ſo 
diſmal, that with anſtoniſhment and 
many tears, as one awakened from a 
lethargic ſtupor, he cried out, © my 
poor ſoul, what will become of thee ! 
wither wile thou go! And to the 
Queen Mother of France, when ſhe 
was one day viſiting him, he ſaid, 
Madam, your favours have undone 
me; were I to live again, I would 
be a poor Capuchin rather than a 
Courtier ! 

The Duke de Momerancy, col- 
league with the Duke of Orleans, 
brother to Lewis XIII. being one 
day very richly attired, was ſuddenly 
ſtruck with the vanity of it: 4h / jaid 
he, this becomes not a jervant of the 
crucified Feſus ! what do I with theſe 


coſtly vanities about me? He was 


poor, deſpiſed, and naked, when he 


went to the croſs to die for my fins! 
He immediately ſtripped, and cloath- 
ed himſelf more humbly. 

M. de Mountaigne, a Lord of 
France, and well known amongit the 
learned for his eſſays, gave the fol- 
lowing advice to his relations and 
friends, viz. Amidſt all our entertain- 
ments and pleaſures let us ever have 
this reſtraint or object of death before 
us ; that is, the remembrance of our 
condition; and let not pleaſure jo far 
tranſport us, that we negledt how 
many ways our joys or our feaſtings be 
ſubect unto death, and by hiw many 
holdfaſts it is continually threatening 
us ; let us not propoje jo fleeting and 
bring an end unto wurſelves as 
the world*s glory, but conflantly follow 
true Wiſdom. Vulgar approbation 


ewill be of no conſequence to us, pro- 
vided wwe are always living ſo as to 
| attain. 


Ca. ˙ See Goa a LES 
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attain that of our own conſcience, 
then are wwe rich in ourſelves, and not 
by borrowing. The world can only 
judge from external appearances, nor 
can ſee my heart when it looks upon my 
outward countenance, and therefore of- 
ten thinks a man happy that ſets a good 
face upon the matter, when, alas! he 
is full of care, grief, and miſery. Men 
are nought but outward ceremony, and 
fuch is their unhappy condition, that 
they are continually graſping at ſha- 
dowws and overlooking the ſubſtance. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


True Tictesr, 
OR fierceneſs and ſize, comes 
nearer to the nature of a lion 


' than- any other creature of the cat 


kind; he being like a lioneſs in body, 
face, and mouth. The neck is ſhort, 
and the fin full of ſpots; but not 
round like a leopard's, nor yet of ſeve- 
ral colours. Their eyes are ſhining, 
their teeth ſharp, their feet like thoſe 
of a cat, the claws crooked, and 
their tails long ; but not tufted at the 
end like that of a lion, but ſmooth 
like a cat's. - 

There are none of theſe animals in 
Europe, for they are bred in A/ia, Afri- 
ca, and America; but they are of dif- 
ferent colours and kinds. Particular- 
ly there is one in the Ea Indies that 
is fallow-coloured on the back, grey 
on the ſides, and white underneath the 
belly. It is adorned with black 
ſtripes, the largeſt of which is an inch 
broad. Some of them are diſpoſed in 


the form of a girdle, and almoſt ſur- 


round the whole body. However they 
are generally ſhort, irregular, and run 
along ſlanting ; from which a ſmaller 
ſort proceed, which look like appen- 
dages to the greater. 

One of this ſort that was meaſured 
after he was dead, had a head fourteen 
inches in length, and nine in thick- 
neſs. The tail was two feet and a 
half long, and decreaſed gradually to 
its end, where it was very ſlender. It 
was encompaſſed with rings of the 

Vor. I. No. 3. 


I may in a future Magazine reſume 
this ſubject, and give the teflimonies 
of ſeveral great and illuſtrious men of 
our own nation to religion, virtue, and 
piety. In the mean-time, I cannot 


omit wiſhing, that, as we are fond of 
importing the vices of our neighbonrs 


upon the continent, their faſhions, 
unmeaning compliments, and volati- 
lity, we might now be at leaſt equally 
defirous of profiting by their virtue 
and experience. 
Yor x. T. 


Ns. II. 


ſame colour as the reſt of the body, 
but not ſo lively. The body, from 
the noſe to the beginning of the tail, 
was four feet nine inches in length; 
his height, from the extremity of one 
of the Gre aws to the top of the back 
was three feet; and the fore leg, mea- 
ſured directly under the ſhoulder, was 
above two feet and a half in circum- 
ference; the reſt of the body being 
large in proportion. The two ſides 
of the forehead formed a conſiderable 
cavity in the middle, which runs from 
above downwards like a channel. 
The bottom was covered with a lon 
narrow ſtripe, from whence ſeve 
others proceeded of the ſame colour, 
and aſcended obliquely towards the 
forehead, and then turned downwards 
like a ſcrew. From the to the 
trunk of the body, to the 
right and left ſeveral other ſmall black 
ſtripes, which after dividing and part- 
ing fram each other, then re-united in 
a fingle point on the middle of the 
forehead; inſomuch, that by the help 
of a warm imagination they might be 
took for the likeneſs of flower de luces, 
ſuppoſing that they had three rows of 
leaves. The fore crooked teeth in the 
mouth were extremely thick and long, 
and the claws were 1n proportion. 
The mouth was very large, and the 
neck exceeding ſhort. It had whil- 
kers like a cat, of a bigneis propor- 
tionable to the body. Theſe ſort of 


tigers are moſt common in China. 
L Captain 
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Captain Hamilton informs us, that 
in the Sundah Rajah's dominions in 
the Eaſt- Indies there are three ſorts 
of tigers in the Carwar woods, and 
that the ſmalleſt of theſe are fierceſt. 
This is not above two feet high when 
he walks, and 1s _ cunning, de- 
lighting in human fleſh, The ſe- 
cond kind is about three feet 12 
and hunts deer and wild hogs, be- 
ſides a little creature called Piss 1. 
This is ſhaped like a deer in the 
body, but its head is like a hog; and, 
as a boar, has two long tuſks grow- 
ing upward from the nether jaw. It 
has alfo two long, ſmall, ſharp teeth, 
which grow downward from the up- 
per jaw, and reach down as low as 
the under part of the lower jaw. It 
is a very harmleſs, fearful, creature, 
and feeds on graſs and herbs, and is 
hardly ſo big as a full - grown cat. 
The fleſh is almoſt black, and it has 
the taſte of that of a hare. 

The tiger of the largeſt fize is above 
three feet and a half high, and they 
are not ſo rapacious as the other kinds. 
They do not ſeem to be greedy of hu- 
man fleſh, and are ſooner frightned. 
A peaſant in this country had a 
buffalo that had fallen into a bog, 
and while he went to his neighbours 
for aſſiſtance to get him out, there 
came a large tiger that ſaved tem the 
trouble; for he drew him out by his 
own dexterity and ſtrength, and when 
he had done, threw him over his ſhoul- 
der, as — does a ___ and was 
carry im away wi t upward 
to a. —— as ſoon as he 
ſaw the people he let him fall and run 
away; but he had killed the buffalo, 
and ſucked his blood. Here it may 
be obſerved that a ſmall buffalo weighs 
above 500 pounds, and there are ſome 
that weigh upwards of 1200. The 
Eaſt-Indian tiger is full of ſtreaks, 
but thoſe in the tower of London, 
which were brought from the ſouth ſea, 
are ſpotted like a leopard, though 
they have not ſo many ſpots, nor are 
they ſo beautifu). ; 


The tiger of America is a 
fierce 1 and is more miſchier! 
ous than any other of this kind in that 
part of the world, not excepting their 
pretended lion, which is a harmleſs 
creature in compariſon with this. It 
is ſaid there are ſeveral ſorts of them, 
and thatthey are generally ſtrong and 
beautiful ; but I can only meet with 
the deſcription of one, which is of a 
fallow colour, and perhaps this is the 
only ſort; for we are not to truſt to 
the ſtories picked up by travellers on- 
ly from hear-ſay. e ſavages are 
very dextrous in encountering with 
theſe animals with a ſpontoon, or half 

ike, their uſual weapon on a journey, 

he tiger 1s ſuppoſed to be the ad 
animal in theſe parts that dare engage 
with a crocodile. Thoſe that Be 
ſeen a battle between them think it a 
curious ſight. The crocodile raiſe: 
his head above water to ſeize the tiger 
when coming to the river ſide to drink, 
as he does cows, horſes, mules, and 
other animals on the like occaſion, 
When this happens, the tiger plunges 
his claws into the eyes of the croco- 
dile, the only part where he can hurt 
him, on account of the hardyeſs of his 
ſcales, and the latter diving under wa- 
ter, drags the tiger along with him, 
who will ſooner ie than let go his 
hold. It is well for the inhabitants 
that theſe tigers are very ſcarce, for, 
if it were otherwiſe, moſt of the uſeful 
animals would ſoon be deſtroyed. 
Thoſe few that there are, chiefly In» 
habit the woods of the mountainous 
2 inſomuch that they are ſeldom 

eard or ſeen near any of the planta- 
tions. 

There is one of theſe animals now 
in England, and perhaps is the firlt 
that ever was ſeen here. It is of a 
fallow colour, has a great reſemblance 
to a cat, for it is not ſo ſtrong made, 
nor ſo large as a common tiger. The 
tail is very long, and ends in a point; 
the ears are ſhorter, and the muzzle 
longer in proportion than thoſe of a 
cat, However, it is certainly a we 

robu 
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robuſt animal, and ſeems capable of 


doing a great deal of miſchief. 

The tigers of Africa are much larg- 
er than a leopard, and are full of yel- 
low ſpots, encompaſſed with black 
hair, and are pretty round, or rather 
in a ſhape of a borſe-ſhoe. Thoſe that 
have eaten the fleſh of a tiger affirm 
that it 1s white, tender, and well taſt- 
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ed. It is-very remarkable, that a ti- 
ger will never feed upon the fleſh of 
an animal he finds dead in the fields, 
for he always will be the butcher 
himſelf; and when he meets with ſe- 
veral of them together, he is content- 
ed with ſucking the blood, of which 
he is very fond, and never will give 
over till he has killed them all. 


ORIGINAL LETTER 
FROM THE LATE DR, JOHNSON TO MR. JAMES ELPHINSTON. 


Dear Sir, Sept. 25, 1750. 
OU have, as I find by eve 
kind of evidence, loſt an excel- 

lent mother; and 1 hope you will not 


think me incapable of E of 


your grief. 1 have a mother now 82 
years of age, whom therefore I muſt 
ſoon loſe, unleſs it pleaſe God that 
ſhe rather ſhould mourn for me. I read 
the letters in which you relate your 
mother's death to Mrs. Strahan [er 
to Mr. Elphinfton]; and I think I do 
myſelf honour, when I tell you that 
I read them with tears. But tears are 
neither to me nor to you of any far- 
ther uſe, when once the tribute of na- 
ture has been paid. The buſineſs of 
life ſummons us away from uſeleſs 
grief, and calls us to the exerciſe of 
thoſe virtues of which we are lament- 
ing our deprivation. The greateſt be- 
nefit which one friend can confer upon 
another is, to guard, for ſo ſurely it 
muſt be, and incite, and elevate his 
virtues, This your mother will ſtill 
perform, if you diligently preſerve 
the memory of her life, and of her 
death; a life, fo far as I can learn, 
uſeful, wiſe, and innocent; and a 
death, reſigned, peaceful, and holy. 
I cannot forbear to mention, that nei- 
ther reaſon nor revelation denies you 
to hope, that you may increaſe her 
happineſs, by obeying her precepts ; 


and that ſhe may, in her preſent ſtate, 
look with pleaſure upon every act of 
virtue to which her inſtruction and 
example have contributed. Whether 


this be more than a 1 dream, 
P 


or a juſt opinion of ſeparate ſpirits, is 
indeed of no great importance to us, 
when we conſider ourſelves as acting 
under the eye of God; yet ſurely there 
is ſomething 2 in the belief, 
that our ſeparation from thoſe whom 
we love is merely corporeal; and it 
may be a great incitement to virtuous 
friendſhip, if it can be made proba- 
ble, that that union has received the 
divine approbation, and ſhall con- 
tinue to eternity.— There is one ex- 
pedient by which you may, in ſome 
degree, continue her preſence. If 
you write down minutely what you 
can remember of her from your ear- 
lieſt years, you will read it wi: ent 
pro ure, and receive from it many 

ints of ſoothing recollection w..c» 
time ſhall remove her yet farther from 
you, and your | pert ſhall be matured 
to veneration. To this, however pain- 
ful for the preſent, I cannot but ad- 
viſe you, as to a ſource of corp fort and 
ſatisfaction in the time to come; if ++ 
all comfort and all fſatisfaQtion is 
cerely wiſhed you by, dear Sir, 

Yours, &9. © 
8. Jonnson, 
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2 prevalency ef Slander is 
now ſo univerſal, that it is ab- 
ſolutely irkſome to be ſituated in ſome 
companies. A conſiderable portion 
of time is employed by numbers in 


— 


cruelly ſhooting the venom-pointed 
arrows of Defamation at their unſuſ- 
petting neighbours, whilſt they to- 
tally neglect the important neceſſir; 
of a ſelf-review, ' 4: perſons v . 
L 2 . n 
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deſcription ſhould receive a modeſt 
check, they will tell you, If con- 
verſation did not create a reliſh for 
company, every one would become 
domeſtic—the lover would entirely 
devote himſelf to his Fidelia, and the 
huſband would contentedly ſacrifice 
his hours in a conjugal 7#te. &-r#te.”” 
But can that converſation prove agree- 
able which would eradicate the moſt 
rational ſenſibility, and deſtroy that 
happineſs which harmonizes, or ought 
to harmonize, ſociety ?—May we not 
ſtigmatize the Slanderer as a dange- 
rous enemy ?—May not the moſt vir- 
tuous and exalted characters be level. 
led to the * and abaſed of hu- 
man nature, e unpitying ſtroke 
of Scandal —15 E bro, Freak a 
flower of great tenderneſs and deli- 
cacy ?—Can the moſt benign ſun or 


Heautiouſſy avoidin 
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genial ſhowers reſtore it to its origi. 
nal beauty, when once t or blaſt. 
ed ?=-Yet how many are there in the 
varied round of life, who would ſooner 
plunge the dagger of Defamation in 
the breaſt of innocence, than extend 
the arm of ſuccour to ſhelter it from 
the moſt complicated miſery llt is 
impoſſible to delineate all the cruel 
effects of Slander; for ſhe dethrones 
merit, contemns virtue, and ſeduces 
amiability ; her diſguiſes are various, 
and her Vage innumerable.— Such 
is her true portrait; therefore let us 
endeavour to promote a reformation, 
by candidly examining ourſelves, and 
very promulga- 
tion which may tend to injure the cha. 
of either friend or foe. 


Fact 
; ork, March 24. P. 


A REMARKABLE INSTANCE OF SELF - GOVERNMENT. 


Wiki the great Scipio (the 
Þ Roman general) was —_ 
his conqueſts in Spain, a noble an 
beautiful lady became his captive. 
He was in the prime of life, and had 
a reliſh for pleaſure, and might have 
uſed his ſlave as he pleaſed. He was 
ſmitten with her beauty, and ac- 
quainted her with it; but ſhe received 
him with horror, declared ſhe was 
pre-engaged to one of her own coun- 
try, and even produced her lover to 
lead with his potent rival. Scipio 
E them with uneaſineſs, appeared 
irreſolute, but condeſcended to de- 


clare his mind at another interview. 
The time came, the general took his 
ſeat, the guards attended, and the 
lady and her lover themſelves at his 
feet, all in tears, under the greateſt 
apprehenſion and perplexity. The 
ſoldiers themſelves were moved with 
Pity ; and Scipio riſing from his ſeat, 
ifted the lovers from the ground, 
Joined their hands, dried their tears, 
and made them for ever happy in each 
other. This was a greater action 
than winning a battle. No man was 
reat enough to conquer Scipio, but 
Lari conquered himſelf. 


ANECDOTE OF THE EMPEROR OF GERMANY. 


As the emperor was riding thro* 
the ſtreets of Vienna, a young 
lad making his way through the 
crowd, came up to the coach and ex- 
claimed in the plaintive accents 
of heart-felt grief: Oh! Sire! ſee 
me here, for the firſt time, a beg- 


ar! what I would never think of 


ing for myſelf, duty and filial con- 
cern bid me undertake. My mother, 
alas! is reduced by ſickneſs to the 
utmoſt miſery ; her life ebbs apace ; 
I want but one florin to procure her 


the advice of & phyſician : ys: 
our Imperial Maj. ive me but 
that reg gy rea oy might ſtill be 
happy!“ The Emperor aſked ſome 
queſtions concerning the fituation' 
and place of abode of the ſick woman, 
gave the florin, and, whilſt the lad 
was flying upon the wings of impa- 
tience to a doctor, the Emperor, by a 
ſhorter way, drove to the place where 
the woman lived. He alighted at 
the corner of the ſtreet, and PE 
himſelf in the cloak of one of his 
| ; attendants 
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attendants went to the woman, in- 
quired into her ſituation, the ſymp- 
toms of her diſorder, and afking for 
pen and ink, ſaid he would write a 
preſcription for her; this done, he 
fetired. His Majeſty hardly reached 
his coach again ere the youth arrived, 
leading in a phyſician; the mother 
thanked her boy, but told him that 
a doctor had juſt been in and wrote 
a preſcription for her : the phyſician 


NARRATIVE OF THE LIFE OF MR. CHARLES PRICE. 


HIS unhappy man was appre- 

hended about the 15th day of 
January, 1786, at Mr. Aldus's, a 
pawnbroker in Berwick- ſtreet; had 
paſſed only three examinations, and 
executed himſelf in Tothil - Fields, 
Bridewell, on the 24th of the ſame 
month. Great muſt have been the 
horrors of his mind before he could 
conclude upon his own deſtruction, 


but the compoſure and deliberation 


with which he perfected it, gave the 
finiſhing ſtroke to that character with 
l which all who had acquaint- 
ance with him knew he was maſter of, 
and which his machinations had ma- 
nifeſted from the year 1780 to the 
hour of detection. He was ſervile to 
a meanneſs, where his ſervility could 
be recompenced by a ſnilling—he was 
maſter of the moſt conſummate ef- 


| frontery, when juſtice called upon him 


for that ſhilling, if unſupported by 
law; he never paid it but with an 7 * 
to further plunder, and even then 

abounded with ſuch profeſſions of ho- 
neſty, that all who could read man- 
kind might perceive he did not poſſeſs 
a grain of it. He was alſo an adept 
in flattery; he poſſeſſed an extenſive 


' knowledge in men and manners, was 


proficient in _— the heart of man, 
and, to ſuperficial obſervers, appeared 
a very ſenſible perſon. He was con- 
verſant in moſt of the living languages, 
had a ſmattering of each, but maſter 
of none; and not having had the ad- 


vantage of a liberal education, he was 


very deficient in his own. He had 
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ſeeing the lip of paper lying on the 
table, took it up. It was a preſcrip- 
tion indeed ! ſuch as would out-do a 
doQor's pill; it contained an order 
for fifty ducats upon the Comptroller 
of his Majeſty's Houſehold. This is 


being truly -a Sovereign ! it is the 


way to reign (as every Monarch 
ſhould) over the hearts of his grate- 
ful ſubjects. 


. 


travelled all over France and Holland, 
and been at moſt of the German 
courts, He was at Copenhagen dur- 
ing the time of the unhappy fate of 
the late Queen of —5 ſiſter to 
our Sovereign, and at that time he 
wrote a pamphlet, clearing her of all 
ſuſpicions, and in which he pointed 
out the true cauſe of that degrading 
attack, and, what was more dear to 
her than her life, her character, and 
thereby to effect an intended revolu- 
tion in favour of the Queen Dowager's 
ſon. One of thoſe pamphlets he gave 


Mr. Fenwick, the keeper of Tothil- 


Fields, Bridewell, which, tho' drawn 
up in very imperfect language, yet it 
proved him to have an eye directed to 
the cabals of the court, and an under- 
ſtanding capable of developing its in- 
trigues. is character about the 
Change in London was well known; 
he was a keen, intriguing ſpeculator, 
well verſed in the myſtery of Bulls 
and Bears—his head enabled him to 
make the moſt accurate calculations, 
but his heart would never permit him 
to enjoy the fruits of even his honeſt 
labours, if ſuch they might be deem- 
ed, for, if poſſible, he never would 
comply with the demands of a fortu- 
nate cuſtomer, unleſs actually terrified 
into it; and to terrify him required 
no ſmall portion of ingenuity and re- 
ſolution. This natural propenſity to 
diſhoneſty was the ſpring of all his 
misfortunes; it made him fhift from 
place to place to avoid the abuſe of the 
vulgar, and the clamorous calls of 

lucky 
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tacky adventurers. His laſt office was 
at the corner of King-ſtreet, Covent- 
Garden, from whence he was driven, 
about fix s ago, by a moſt unac- 
conntable run of ill luck, and eſteemed 
himſelf happy in a private decamp- 
ment. 

Ever ſince that period, Mr. Price 
has lived in obſcurity, and, as it was 
then he began his diſhoneſt practices, 
it is a ſingular circumſtance for re- 
fleftion, that no man can live happy 
who offends againſt the laws of his 
country, particularly in thoſe inſtances 
which, as they are the moſt dangerous 


and deſtructive to ſociety, naturally 


call for every exertion to detect, and 
where wiſdom and power united can 
never fail, at laſt, in the accompliſh- 
ment. | 
His domeſtic character was ftill 
worſe—tho* a perfect ſycophant and 
bully abroad, at home he was the 
moſt abſolute tyrant, nor could a pru- 
dent, beautiful, virtuous woman, en- 
dowed with every qualification to ren- 
der the marriage ſtate happy, ſoften 
a brutality of diſpoſition, when the 
_ fortune he obtained with her 
been ſquandered by him in in- 
trigues, as pitiful as they were expen- 
five; for with all his outward appear- 
_ ances of gentility, he had a _ 
of pride that was truly contemptible, 
and a mind equally low and mean. 
We have thought proper to give 
this general — 1 14 
that the reader may be enabled to 
ſorm ſome idea of the conſiſtency of 
his conduct, and be prepared for a 
relation of tranſactions which were as 
ſurpriſing as his character. 
riven thus to expedients, and 
having. a large family of eight chil- 
dren to ſupport, he turned his thoughts 
to that attempt which proved ſo fatal 
to him; 4 what is very extraor- 
dinary, always has proved fatal to 
every man who made the attempt, 


(and we will venture to prognoſticate 


always will) —a forgery on the Bank 
of England. Vis firſt attack on the 
Bank was about the year 1780, when 
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a forged note had been taken there, 
ſo complete in all its 8, the engra- 
ving, the ſignatures, the water-marks, 
&c. that it paſſed through various 
hands vnſuſpected, and was not diſ- 
covered till it came to a certain de. 
partment in the routine of that office, 
and thro* which % forgery whatever 
can paſs undiſcovered. —This occa- 
ſioned a conſiderable alarm among 
that great and truly reſpectable body 
of gentlemen, and notes upon notes 
flowed inabout the lottery and Chriſt- 
mas times, without even the leaſt 
poſſibility of tracing out the firſt ne- 
iator. Various confultations were 
eld, various plans laid, and innu- 
merable were the efforts of detection, 
but in vain—they were traced up to 
one man from every quarter, always 


diſguiſed, always inacceſſible, and we 


will venture to pronounce, the forger 
would have remained much longer a 
ſecret, but for the unwearied attention 
and cool - collected plans of Mr. Clark, 
a public officer at Bow-ftreet, well 
known for his ingenuity in detecting 
offenders on the Bank, the Mint, &c. 
Had Mr. Price permitted a partner 
in his proceedings, he muſt have been 
ſoon diſcovered ; but he engraved his 
own plates, made his own paper, 
with the water-marks, and was his 
own negociator, thereby confining 
the ſecret to his own breaſt, for even 
Mrs. Price had not the leaſt know- 
ledge or ſuſpicion of his proceedings. 
He made himſelf ſufficient maſter of 
engraving, then made his own ink to 
prove his works. Having purchaſed 
implements, and manufactured the 
water-mark, he next ſet himſelf to 
counterfeit the hand-writings, and 
ſucceeded ſo far as to puzzle a part of 
the firſt body of men 1n the world. 
All attempts to diſcover him prov- 
ing equally abortive, the Bank at laſt 
deter ed the offender by advertiſe- 
ment. This drove Mr. Price to his 
wits, and for ſome months forced him 
to refrain the circulation. The next 
lottery ſeaſon he re-commenced his 


ſcheme, and Mr. Patch again came 


forth 
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forth with all his ſecret eclat, though 
oy ſcheme was adopted to detect 

m. 

It is not unworthy obſervation, 
that hand-bills were delivered from 
houſe to houſe throughout the whole 
of the quarter where he was moſt ſuſ- 

d to reſide, and at the very houſe 
which he daily reſorted to, and where 
all his implements were fixed. This 
was the neighbourhood of Marybone, 
Portland Place, Oxford-ſtreet, and 
Tottenham-Court-Road ; nay it was 
thrown down an area to the only per- 
ſon in whom he placed any confidence, 
a lady whom the reader will be 
preſently acquainted with. By this 
means Price was appriſed of his im- 
mediate danger, and conſequently 
took his meaſures accordingly ; in the 
common. phraſe it b/ew him up, but it 
certainly was the means that prevent- 
ed his then being apprehended. In 
the preceding part of this narrative, 
we-mentioned that Mr. Price had no 
partner, no perſon to whom he en. 
truſted any branch of the buſineſs of 
forging a bank note: we mean by 
that, that he employed no mechanic to 
aſſiſt him; but a confidante he moſt aſ- 
ſuredly had, and a female who was 
ſelected for the buſineſs with as much 
wiſdom as he diſcovered ſagacity in 
his projects. It is no leſs extraordi- 
nary than true, that this confidante 
was his own wife's aunt, by the mo- 
ther's fide, with whom he had had a 
perfect intimacy previous to his mar- 
riage. 
what is ſurpriſing, this connection was 


Carried on to the day of his death, un- 


known to his wife ; he was daily with 
her, divided his dinner-times equally 
betwixt the two, and the niece, thro? 
the impoſitions of her huſband, had 
conſidered her aunt either as dead, or 
reſiding «broad. 

Hlavin 
as an aſſiſtant, his apparatus being all 
ans by he began his operations. He 

lived then at Paddington with Mrs. 

Price, and had lodgings alſo near 

Portland-Place, where he viſited her 


Her name is Pounteney; and 


made choice of this woman 


& 
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aunt daily, and where all the utenſils 
were concealed. Every thing being 
thus prepared, his next and chief 
ſcheme was a negociator ; for this his 
wits were ſet to work, and he procured 
one in the following manner : 

In October, 1780, which was about 
the lottery time, Mr. Price put an 
advertiſement into the paper, in 
which he required a ſervant who had 
been uſed to live with a ſingle gentle- 
man, and the direction was to C. C. 
Marlborough Coffee-houſe, Broad- 
ſtreet, Carnaby-market. An honeſt 
young man, and who then lived with 
a muſical inſtrument - maker in the 
Strand, whoſe name for very obvious 
reaſons we keep ſecret, not being 
much wanted by his maſter, and hav- 
ng been deſired by that maſter to 
look into the 3 for a place, hap 
pened to read Mr. Price's — 2 
ment, and accardingly ſent a letter 
to the Marlborough Coffee-houſe, as 
directed. He heard nothing farther 
of this for a week, when one evening, 
- as it was duſk, a coach drove up to 

is maſter's door, and the coachman 
enquired for the man who had anſwer- 
ed the advertiſement, at the ſame time 
ſaying there was a gentleman over the 
way in a coach wanted to ſpeak with 
him. On this the yaung fellow was 
called, and went to the coach, where: 
he was. deſired to ſtep in. There he 
ſaw an apparent old man, a foreign- 
er, gouty, rapped up with five or fix 
yards of flannel about his legs, a 
camblet ſurtout buttoned over his chin, 
cloſe up to his mouth, a large patch 
over his left eye, and every part of his 
face ſo hid, that the young fellow 


. could not ſee any part of his face but 


one eye, his noſe, and a ſmail part of 
his cheek. To carry on the decep- 

tion ſtill greater, Mr. Price thoug 
roper to place the man on his left 

de, on which eye the patch was ſo 
that the old gentleman could take an 
aſkaunce look at the young man with 
his right eye, and diſcover then only 
a very ſmall 7 tion indeed of his face. 
He appeared by this diſguiſe to be 
betwixt 


detwixt and ſeventy years of age; 
and . Shes wo a 
him ſtanding, not much under fix feet 
high, owing to boots or ſhoes, with 
heels vety little leſs than four inches. 
Added to this deception, he was fo 
buttoned up and ftraitened as to ap- 
pear perfectly /ank. , 

It may not be here ill timed to thoſe 
who did not know him, to give the 
true deſcription of his perſon ; he was 
about ſive feet fix inches high, and a 
compact neat-made man, rather ſquare 
. ſhouldered, and ſomewhat inclined to 
corpulency, his legs firm and well ſet; 
but, by nature, his features made him 
look much older than he really was, 
which was forty-five. His noſe was 
what we call a parrot's noſe, his eyes 
{mall and grey; his mouth ſtood very 
much inwards, with quite thin lips, 
his chin pointed and prominent, with 
a pale complexion ; but what contri- 


buted as much as any thing to favour 


bis diſguiſe of ſpeech, was his loſs of 
teeth. He walked exceedingly upright, 
was very active and quick in his walk, 
and was what we deſcribe a man to 
be, when we call him a dapper-made 
man, 
To this perſon, whoſe chriſtian 
name was Samuel, Mr. Price affected 
great age, bodily infirmity, an hectic 
cough, and a diſability of almoſt 
getting out of the coach. Samuel 

aving been thus ſeated by the fide 
of Mr. Price, was told that he was 
not wanted by him, Price, but as an 
under-ſervant to a young nobleman of 
great fortune, under age, and then in 
the country, naming Bedfordſhire, to 

whom he was, and had been ſome 
+ Years guardian. Price then began to 
inquire into the particulars of Sa- 
muel's life, when being informed, and 
finding him a young fellow for the 
— honeſt and ingenious, talked 
to him about wages, and Samuel en- 
quir'd if he was to be in livery or not? 
To this Mr. Price replied, that he 
could not really tell, for the young 
nobleman was a very wimſical 
character. To carry on the farce, he 
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defired Samuel to call his maſter ts 


the coach to give him a character, 
which being done, and the maſter 
giving him ſuch a one as Price pre- 


tended to approve of, a bargain was 
ſtruck for 18s. per week, and a di- 
rection given to call on Mr. Brank, 
Price's aſſumed name, at No. 3g, 
Titchfield- ſtreet, Oxford- ſtreet. ä 
Purſuant to the appointment, which 
was the ſecond or third evening after, 
Samuel went to No. 39, and there ſaw 
this guardian of a minor nobleman, 
and whom Samuel was to ſerve by 
waiting on Mr. Brank. There Price 
reſumed his diſcodrſe reſpecting his 
ward, the whimſicalneſs of his charac- 
ter, the prodigality of has ways, and 
the hard taſk he had to prevent him 
from ſquandering his money away, 
eſpecially in dabbling with theſe de- 


ceitful allurances, called lottery tick- 


ets; but that, altho* he was a guardian 
to the nobleman, he was ſtill obliged 
to comply wich his whims, againſt 
his own inclination, and in oppoſi- 
tion to all advice and remonſtrance. 
Old Brank talked of the happy pro- 
ſpects for Samuel, by ſerving ſuch a 
maſter, and Samuel talked of his 
cloaths, whether livery or not ? It was 


concluded, however, that For the pre- 


ſent he ſhould procure a drab coat, 


turned up with red, till the nobleman's 


pleaſure was known. 

But here is a circumſtance worth 
regarding—Samuel was ordered to 
get the cloaths at his own charge, and 
make out his bill—the former he did, 
but-the latter was uſeleſs, as the.read- 
er will ſoon perceive; and this con- 
duct exactly correſponded with Price's 
character, who was known never to 
part with a ſhilling out of one hand 
till he had half a crown for it in the 
other. Samuel brought the cloaths, 
and was never repaid what he paid 
for. them. Samuel was placed on the 
left fide of the old gentleman, where 
the patch was on Samuel's right fide, 
ſo Samuel could never ſee the right 
fide of the old | guerra}? face. 

([ To be continued. | 
POETRY. 


* 


For the YORKSHIRE MAGAZINE, 
The FEATHERED BATCHELOR. 


A in the genial month of May 
The Phenix wing'd his airy way, 
He heard a ſolitary Dove 

Wailing the abſence of his love, 

For every moment from his dear 

He thought up Turtles live) a year, 

* Thy noiſe, poor menial thing, ſuſpend, 
(The Phenix cries) and lowly bend 
To me ſome rev'rence ſure is due, 

From ſuch Plebeian birds as you, 

To me! the Poet's favourite theme 

Of birds the Paragon ſupreme ! 

The world's great wonder! One whoſe date 
« Is fix'd a century by Fate ; 

© And when my deſtin'd hour is come, 
With richeſt ſpice I build my tomb, 

* Amid whoſe flames I ſoon expire, 

And youth renew'd again acquire; 

© Of birds the happieſt, nobleſt I! 

© Reptiles like you ſhou'd bend the eye, { 
And homage pay when I paſs by.” 

* Pride's littleneſs (the Dove replies) 

*Ev'n in the Phenix I deſpiſe : 

The century of life you boaſt 

© Is but exiſtence at the moſt : 

* How tedious muſt appear that date 

* Without a friend or loving mate, 

To ſoothe an anxious throbbing breaſt 
And bring elyſium to your ne! 

* No younglins with their pinions ſpread, 
* Scarce down'd, and craving to be fed, 

* Which (taſk delightful!) to ſupply 

* Gives their fond parents extaſy.— 

* In blitheſome ſpring, when thrilling love 
And muſic glad each plain and grove, 
Mute and ſequeſter'd all the day 

* Your hermit minutes crawl away, 

* And, during Winter's gloomy reign, 
No other ſelf to ſoften pain; 

* Not even Death can ſet you free 

From ſuch unſocial miſery 

* A century of life like your's, 

A century of pain enſures : — | 
* Did you but know how Doves employ 
Their fleeting hours in love and joy! 

* What nameleſs raptures ſtill attend, 

* When chaſte defire and friendſhip blend! 
* How joys imparted ftill encreaſe, 

* And pains, when ſooth'd by love, grow leſs! 
* You'd curſe a lonely moping life, 

* And wiſh a fond endearing wife: — 

* But hold — With eager wing 1 view 
My charmer hither ſpeed :—Avieu, — 
Too precious time to waſte with you, 

So ſaid, with fluttering pulſe elate 
He flew to meet his conſtant mate; 

Vor. 1, No. Jo. - 
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Would bunt her out by candle- light. 


With circling wings they claſp, they bill, 
And Heav'n's firft joys their boſoms fill, 
While cooing notes alternate fire, 
To them more ſweet than Phœbus' choir, 
The Phenix dropt his haughty creſt, 
While envy rankled in his breaſt, 
And muttering to himſelf, he ſped 
To hide in ſolitude his head. 
The Phænix' boaſted length of days 
And grandeur we'll deſpiſe; 
Be Dove-like conſtancy our praiſe, 
Such praile is paradiſe, 
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TRUTH and WIT. 


RUTH is a ſmooth and turnpike- road 
That leads to Wiſdom's ſnug abode 3 

But Wir, wild nurſeling of the muſe, 
A thouſand devious tracks purſues; 
At random darts now here, now there, 
Quick as the light'ning's pointed glare; 
Allur'd by Fiction's meteor light 
Up to the moon ſhe wings her flight, 
Where Lunacy and Folly join'd, 
With airy food regale the mind; 
But airy food's a thin repeſt, 
"Tis little better than a faſt; 
And bards, thoſe rainbow-hunters, own 
There's more ſubſtantial pleaſure known 
From one delicwus mutton chop, 
Than all the focd in WILSOox's ſhop, 
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Written ona STILE undera TREE, near the 
RUINS of LEICESTER ABBEY, - 


By GEO. SAVILLE CAREY. 


HAT different tracks do mortals rake, 
What riſks they run for Pleaſure's ſake! 

The ruſtic hies to country fair, 

In hopes to meet his damſel there, 

The Beaux and Belles of ev'ry place 

Make ftruggles all in Pleaſure's chace : 

Some to the bell-room, all bedight, 


No place is left for penſive me, 
None but my friendly Stile and Tree. 


There, while l'm ſhelter'd from the Sun, 
That half his daily courſe has rug, 

Full ofc I liſten with content 

Unto ſome Wood's inbabitant, 

The mellow Ozel, or the Dove, 

That fing their unmoleſted love 

Or where the tuneful Philomel 

Chaunts o'er his ſweet harmonic tale, 

Let no one envy penſive me, 

My tranquil ſcene, my Stile and Tree, 


There oft I roam, as 'twere by ftez}th, 


And there receive the balm of Health, 
M Where 
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The humble roof returns the ſound, 
The fotial can moves briſkly round, 
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Where no envenom'd tongues deride, 
By Envy prompted, or by Pride; 


There Pleaſure's form is ever ſeen, 
And ſmiling treads upon the green; 
While Nature with her bounteous hand 
Beftrews her riches on the land, 

Let no one envy penſive me, 

The tranquil ſcene, my Stile and Tree. 


Or when the ſilent, folemn Night, 
Shall borrow Cynthia's filver light, 
When all is huſh'd, and all ſerene, 
Where bot the Owl and Bat are ſeen, 
Near to ſome old monaſtic pile 

Again I ſeek my friendly Stile; 
Sometimes in contemplation loft, 

To think what labour it has coft, 

Let no one envy penſive me, 

The tranquil fcene, the Stile and Tree. 
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To Mrs. ROBINSON, 


On Seeing her perform IAN SHors in the 
York Theatre, 
O full of Nature is thy mimic art 
In the ſad portrait of repenting Suoxx, 
Soft Pity melts each virtuous Fair One's heart, 
And Proftitutes re ſolve to fin no more. 


Each manly breaft too owns thy magic pow'r, 
Pierc'd with her ſorrows and remorſeful 
fears— 
Nature's juſt tribute all with plaudits ſhow'r, 
Hearr-felt, involuntary floods of tears. 


The SOCIAL FIRE. 


HEN beating rains and pinching winds 
At night attack the lab'ring hinds, 
And force them to retire— 
How ſweet they paſs their time away 
In ſober talk, or ruſtic play, 
Befide the Social Fire. 


Then many a plaintive tale is told 

Of thoſe, who, ling'ring in the cold, 
With cries and groans expire : 

The mournful ſtory ſtrikes the ear, 

They heave the ſigh, they drop the tear, 
And bleſs the Social Fire, 

The legendary tale comes next, 

With many an artful phraſe perplext, 
That well the tongue might tire : 

The windows ſhake, the drawers crack, 

Each thinks the ghoſt behind his back, 
And hitches to the Fire, 


Or now, perhaps, ſome homely ſwain, 
Who fann'd the Lover's flame in vain, 
And glow'd with warm deſire, 
Relates each ſtratagem he play'd 
To win the coy, diſdainful maid, 
And eyes the Social Fire, 
To theſe ſucceed the jocund ſong, 
From lungs leſs muſical tban ſtrong, 
And all to mirth aſpire; 


And brighter burns the Fire. 


Oh! grant, kind Heav'ng A ſtate like this, V 
Where fimple Ignorance is Bliſs, 

'Tis all that I require ' 
Then, then—to ſhare the joys of life, A 


I'd ſcek a kind, indulgent wife, 


And bleſs my Social Fire, 
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SAcRrED to the Memory of 1 
JOHN PRATT, Eſq; 

Of Aſkrigg, in Wenſleydale, 0 
Who died at Newmarket, May 8, 1785. 
A character ſo eccentric, ſo variable and 

| valuable, | 
Aſtoniſhed the age he lived in, 
Tho' ſmall his patrimony, 

Yet aſſiſted by that, and his own genius, 
He for upwards of thirty years 
Supported all the hoſpitality 
Of an Ancient Baron, 

The excellent qualities of his heart were 

eminently evinced 
By his bounty to his poor relations, 

His ſympathetic feelings for diftreſs, 
And his charity to all mankind, 
Various and wonderful were the means 
Which enabled him with unſullied reputation 
To ſupport his courſe of life, 

In which he ſaw and experienced 
Many trials and viciflitudes 

| Of Fortune; 
And though often hard preſs'd, whip'd, and 
ſpur'd, by that jockey, 
_ NECESSITY, 
He never ſwerved out of the courſe of 
HONOUR. 
Once, when bis finances were impaired, 
He received a ſeaſonable ſupply 
By the performance of 
A Mix Ac. 

At different periods he exhibited 
(Which were juſt emblems of his own life) 
A ConunDRUM, an ZENIGMA, and a 
R1vvLx, 

And ftrange to tell how theſe 
Enriched his pocket. 

Without incurring cenſure, 

He trained up an Inyiper, 
Which turned out to his advantage, 

He had no ſingular partiality 
For flowers, ſhrubs, fruit, or birds, 
Yet for many e he maintain'daFror1sT, 
And his Rep-Rosz more than once 

Obtained the premiums, 

He had a HontYsUucCKLE anda Puurxix, 
Which brought hundreds into his purſe ; 
And a PHOENIX, a NIGHTINGALE, 

A GorDFINCH,and a CHAFFINCY, 

Which produced him thouſands, 
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In the laſt war, 

He was owner of a PxIVATEER, 
Which brought him in many valuable prizes. 
Tho' never fam'd for gallantry, 

Yet he had in keeping, at different periods, 
AVirGin, a MAarpgn, an OR ANGE-CGIRL 
And a BarLtAaD-SINGER, 

Beſides ſeveral Miſſes ; 

To all of whom his attachment was notorious, 
And, what is ftill more a paradox, 
Tho” he had no ifſue by his lawful wife, 
The numerous progeny and quick abilities of 
theſe very females 
Greatly contributed to augment his ſupplies, 
With all his ſeeming peculiarities and follies, 
He retained his Punx IT 
Till a few days before his death, 
When the great CAMDEN 
Spread the fame thereof ſo extenſively 
As to attract even the notice of his Prince, 
Who thought it no diminution of his royalty 
To obtain ſo valuable an acquiſition 

a By purchaſe; 
And tho” he parted with his Pux ir 
At a great price, 
Yet his honour and good name 
Remained untarniſhed 
To the end of his life, 
At his death indeed, 
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Slander, in the ſhape of Ingratitude, 
Talked much of inſolvency, 
And much of the ruin of individuals; 
But the proof of his ſubſtance, 
And a ſurplus equal, if not ſuperior, 
To his original patrimony, 

Soon anſwered, refuted, and wiped away 
The calumny, 
To ſum up the abſtract of his character, 
It may be truly ſaid of him, 
That his frailties were few, 
His virtues many, 
That he lived 
Almoſt univerſally beloved, 
That he died 
Almoſt univerſally lamented, 


For the YORKSHIRE MAGAZINE, 
On the Death of a GOOD MAGISTRATE, 


« The world is puniſhed, and nature feels 
a ſhock, when Providence permits a good 


man's fall,” LILTo. 
Wea Jus rie x ſat the ſov'reign of his 
heart, 


Indulgent Mx» bore the leading part. 
His life was form'd on one confiſtant plan, 
Devout to Gop, benevolent to MAN. 


N 


HOUSE or LORDS. 
February 27. 


ENT thro' in a committee, 
with amendments, the land- 
tax aud hay exportation bills. 

Feb. 28. In a committee went thro? 
and reported the malt bill.—Paſſed 
the land- tax and the Moor- Monckton 
incloſure bill. | 

March 21. In a committee went 
thro? and reported the ſhop-tax bill. 

Paſſed the mutiny bill. 

March 22. Lord Stormont roſe not 
to oppoſe the 1 of the buſineſs, 
but juſt to obſerve, that the principle 
of the ſnop- tax act had been abandon- 
ed. New modifications had been 
adopted; but he knew theſe would not 
anteg ſatisfactory to the public at 
large, as they required to be extended 
much farther than was the object of 
the bill. However he would not pro- 
pole any amendment, The report 
was afterwards made, 


PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS. 


March 24. The mutiny bill, the 
ſhop-tax bill, the Bodmin road bill, 
and Lord Ducie's name bill, received 
the Royal aſſent by commiſſion. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Feb. 24. Sir G. Yonge, Bart. and 
Sir Geo. Collier, Knt. were. reported 
duly elected for Honiton. 

Feb. 27. Paſſed the American trade 
and marine mutiny bills, with the bill 
to regulate the exportation of hops to 
Ireland. Report was made in favour 
of Abram Rawlinſon, Eſq; the fitting 


member for Lancaſter. 


Mr. Pitt roſe, and moved two reſo- 
lutions in the Houſe at large, reſpect- 
ing the ſyſtem of fortifications. After 
a debate which laſted till ſeven in che 
morning, the Houſe divided, when 
the numbers appeared equal on each 
ſide, The Speaker gave the caſting 
vote againſt the Miniſter, conſequent- 
ly the projected plan of fortifications 
was loſt by a majority of one. 

2 March 


— 


—— —— ——- 
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March 1. In a committee of ſup- 
ply, reſolved, That 692,3261. be 
ranted for.the ordinary of the navy, 
including half-pay to the ſea and ma- 
rine officers. —Reported to-morrow. 
The Houſe reſolved itſelf into a 


committee of ſupply, when the eſti- 


mates for the extraordinaries of the 
navy were read. 
Mr. Brett, one of the Lords of the 


Admiralty, immediately mov'd, That 


the ſum of 802,0001. be granted for 
the repairs of the navy for 1786. Af- 
ter ſome converſation, the motion was 
agreed to. 

March 2. Agreed to the report of 
the reſolutions of yeſterday on the 
ſupply, which was received. 

The Houle then reſolved itſelf into 
a committee, to receive the report of 
the ſelect committee appointed to in- 
quire into the ſtate of the Britiſh fiſh- 
eries. A number of reſolutions were 
ſtated, which paſſed the committee. 

Sir Watkin Lewes moved for a re- 
peal of the ſhop-tax, Several mem- 
bers ſpoke to the buſineſs, but the 
motion was rejected by a majority 
of 77. 

March 3. M. A. Taylor, Eſq; re- 
ported the reſolutions from the com- 
mittee on Britiſh fiſheries, which were 
agreed to. 

Mr. Burke reſumed the proceedings 
preparatory to an impeachment of 
Mr. Haſtings, by moving, 'That co- 
pies of duplicates of all the negotia- 
tions relative to the peace with the 
Mahrattas be laid betore the Houle. 
After a little converſation, there ap- 
peared for Mr. Burke's motion 44 ; 
againſt it, 87. 

Mr. Burke then moved for ſeveral 


other papers, ſome of which were 


agreed to, , and others rejected. 

March 6. The Houle reſolved itſelf 
into a committee on the petitions 
againſt the ſhop-tax, when it was re- 
ſolved, That all the former dutics on 


retail ſhops (except the duties charged 


on any houſe, the annual rent whereof 


ſhall be 3ol. or upwards) do ceaſe, 


« 


determine, and be no longer paid or 
payable. | | 

Reſolved, That in lieu of the duties 
charged upon ſuch houſes, there ſhall 
be raiſed the following rates: For and 
upon every houſe or other building, 
any part of which ſhall be uſed as a 
ſhop for the purpoſe of ſelling by re- 
tail any goods, wares, or merchan- 
dizes,' of the yearly rent or value of 
51. and under 101. there ſhall be paid 
the annual ſum of 4d. in the pound of 
ſuch rent. For every ſuch houſe, &c. 


of the yearly rent of 10l. and under 


15]. the annual ſum of 8d. in the 
pound. For every ſuch houſe, &c. of 
the yearly rent of 151. and under 291. 
the annual ſum of 15s. in the pound. 
For every ſuch houſe, &c. of the yearly 
rentof 201, and under 251. the annual 
ſum of 18. 3d. in the poun l. And 
for every ſuch houſe, &c. of the yearly 
rent of 251. and under 3ol. the an- 
nual ſum of 1s. 8d. in the pound. 
In a committee of ſupply, Captain 
James Luttrell moved, That a ſum 
not exceeding 250,0961. be granted 
for the ordnance ſervice of 1786. 
Mr. Pitt moved for an amendment, 


which, after a long and interrupted 


converſation on a variety of minute 
topics, paſſed without a diviſion. 

A tedious debate now enſued on Mr. 
Haſtings's delinquency, and the pro- 
priety of granting ſome papers moved 
tor by Mr. Burke. The queſtion tor 
the papers being put, there appeared 
34 ayes; 188 noes. SES, 

March 7. Agreed to the reſolutions 
of the committee of the whole Houſe 
on the ſhop-tax. Agreed to the re- 
port of the ordnance eſtimates. 

March g. Ordered, that the attor- 
nies tax be referred to a committee. 

Mr. Francis moved, That the cor- 
reſpondence between Mr. Haſtings 
and Mr. Devaynes ſhould be laid 
before the Houie. Ordered. 

Several papers reſpecting India af- 
fairs were * 296 to be printed. 

Mr. Marſham moved tor leave to 
bring in his bill for extending the re- 

ſtrictions 
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ſtrictions of Mr. Crewe's bill. His 
deſign was to extend this ſuſpenſion to 
perſons concerned in the civil depart- 
ments of the navy or ordnance, or in 
the poſt- office. Leave was granted. 

March 10. The Houſe reſolved it- 
ſelf into a committee on the militia 
bill. The clauſe being read for call- 
ing out the militia once every year, 

Mr. Pitt propoſed that only two- 
thirds of the complement ſhould be 
called out in time of peace, by which 
reduction a yearly ſaving of 90,0091. 
would be made to the nation. The 
amendment paſſed without a diviſion, 

March 13. The election for Seaford 
was deemed void, and a new writ or- 
dered. 

March 14, 15. Adjourned without 
proceeding to buſineſs. 

March 16. The ſhop-tax bill was 
reported, and ordered to be engroſſed. 

Mr. Dundas moved for leave to 
bring 1n a bill to explain and amend 
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the India judicature bill. Agreed to. 
March 21. Agreed to the report of 
the reſolution on ways and means. 
The Houſe reſolved itſelf into a 
committee on the militia bill, which 
they went thro? clauſe by clauſe, with 
various but minute amendments, 
March 22. The Houſe went into a 
committee on Mr. Dundas's bill for 
explaining and amending Mr. Pitt's 
India bill. A very long debate en- 
ſued, which laſted till two in the 
morning, at which hour the com- 
mittee agreed to adjourn the debate. 
March 24. Major Scott moved for 
ſeveral papers relating to the opinion 
of the Court of Directors, concerning 
the conduct of Mr. Haſtings at Be- 
nares. The motion, which was long 
and complicated, was put and carried. 
It was followed up with ſeveral others, 
which, after ſome converſation, were 
all agreed to. 


MONTHLY OCCURRENCES. 


L O ND ON, March 1. 

V letters from the Hague it ap- 

pears, that diſſention ſtill reigns 
there with all the violence of part 
2 The partiſans of the Stadthol- 

er, or rather ſome wretches under 

the ſpecious pretence, have been ſo 
ungovernable of late, that orders were 
given to double the patroles both night 
and day. Paſquinades and other ſaty- 
rical prints have been poſted up at 
every corner of the ſtreets, reflecting 
on perſons of the firſt abilities in the 
Adminiftration ; and a few days ago 
fome of the 1ioters took the opportu- 
nity to chalk out a gibbet on the gates 
of the French Ambaſſador, and oa it, 
after the manner of his country, ta 
hang his excellency in effigy. 
March 4. A writ of ſummons was 
iſſued for calling up his Royal High. 
nels Prince Frederick, Biſhop of Oſ- 
naburgh, to the Houſe of Peers by the 
title of the Duke of York, which was 
ent to his Royal Highneſs at Hanover 


The Court of Directors of the Eaſt- 
India Company has unanimouſly ap- 
pointed the Rt. Hon. Earl Cornwallis 
to be Governor-General of Bengal, 
who is to go out with the molt abſolute 
power, totally independent of the 
Council, and not to form a part of it; 
but merely to put a negative or af- 
firmative on their meaſures. 'This was 
the ſyſtem Lord Macartney pointed 
out as abſolutely neceſſary to be 
adopted, and on which the ſalvation 
of India depended. This plan, which 
removes the Governor-General, and 
places him above the Council, na- 
turally creates a vacancy in the ſu- 
preme borad, which is to be filled by 
Mr. Vanfittart, who is to be appointed 
Preſident.— Col. Tarleton is ap- 
pointed Secretary to his Lordſhip. 

A gold coinage in guineas and 
half guineas from new dies, the date 
of the preſent year, 1s juſt commenc- 
ing at the mint in the tower, which 
will be ready for delivery in April. 

7 March 
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March 10. The American Con- 
greſs have lately made a copper coin- 
age, which is now in general circu- 
lation: one ſide of the halfpenny 
bears this citcular inſcription, Teber, 
fas et Fuſtitia; round the central 
cypher U. S.—On the reverſe is a ſun 
nung amidft 13 ſtars, circularly in- 
ſeribed Conftellntio nona. 

March 12. By the diſpatches from 
Halifax we are informed, that the 
Vermonteſe have made private over- 
tares to come under the Britiſh go- 
vernment, and that the terms are ſent 
over for miniſterial approbation or re- 
jection. | 

There are now in the King's ware- 
houſes of cuſtoms and exciſe no leſs a 
quantity than 1,300,000 gallons of 
Ipirits ſeized ſince the 10th of Octo- 
ber, 1784, when the act for Having 
aud deftroying of ſeized ſpirits took 
peace. 

March 16. A letter from Plimpton, 
dated March 7, ſays, By intelli- 
gence from France, which may be de- 

ded upon, we learn, that the 
rench navy will conſiſt of 60 fail of 
the line, fit for ſea ſervice, by the lat- 
ter end of this month.“ 
March 18. The accounts laid before 
the Houſe of Commons on Monday laſt, 
of the money paid for the conviction, 
confinement, employment, and main- 
tenance of perſons convicted of felo- 
nies or miſdemeanors, fince the iſt of 
January, 1775, to the 1ſt of January, 
1786, amounted to 223, 484 1. 7s. 8s. 

March 20. A letter from Richmond, 
Virginia, dated Jan. 6, ſays, The 
Houſe of Afiembly of this State, on 
the Wedneſday week, in a committee 
of the whole Houſe, gave it as their 
opinion, that no Britiſh debts ought 
to be paid until the Engliſh made ſa- 
tisfaction for their negroes, and the 
frontier * be delivered up accord- 
ing to the treaty. Whether it will 


paſs into a law or not, is perhaps un- 


certain.“ 

March 25. Letters from Charleſtown, 
South-Carolina, dated Feb. 4, men- 
tion, that the Spaniards had lately 
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taken great pains to diſtreſs the Ame. 
rican commerce, by directing their 
| impor 1 4g" to ſeize on all ſhips la- 

en with flour, rice, &c. Two vel- 
ſels from New-York, with cargoes of 
proviſions, had, according to theſe 
advices, a few days before the above 
date, been taken off the Havannah, 
and the maſters and crews thrown in- 
to priſon, 

The merchants of France have 
come to the reſolution of preſenting 
a petition to their Monarch, requeſt- 
ing him to withdraw the prohibition 
on the importation of Engliſh manu- 
factures. They alledge, with great 
ſagacity, that without Engliſh goods 
they are unable to make up their car- 
goes for foreign markets, and if theſe 
articles are not ſent to the countries 
which require them, in French ſhips, 
the Engliſh themſelves will find ſome 
other channel, and will probably 
eſtabliſh a rivalry againft thoſe manu- 
tactures, in which the French take 
the lead. 


YORK, March 8. 


Hog pig was killed a few days 
A ago by W. Wile of Rillington, 
near Malton, which weighed 5ſt. 
111b. His head weighed 4ſt. and his 
four feet, when properly cut off, 1ſt. 
He produced 6ſt. 51b. of greaſe, and 
his ſides weighed 40ſt. 61b. He mea- 
ſured one foot five inches in the chine, 
and was ſeven inches thick of fat in 
the flank. What is more remarkable, 
a ſhort time before he was killed he 
leaped over a gate five feet high. 

March 10. William Swan, Eſq; 
was found dead in his bed at an ob- 
ſcure lodging in London. He was 
the only ſurviving male heir of the 
late Thomas Swan, Eſq; Alderman 
and Mayor of Hull,” who left eſtates 
to the amount of 20,0001. per ann. 
and for which the above unfortunate 

entleman had been trying (in vain) 
fr above 20 years to recover. 'The 
hiſtory of this heir is no leſs remark- 


able than that of his father, who, 


when 


time. 
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when nine years of age, (to difinherit 
him) was trapanned from the houſe 
of his father (Richard Swan, Eſq; 
of Benwell-hall, near Newcaſtle) and 
ut on board the New Britannia 
rig, was wrecked on the rocks of 
Scilly with Sir Cloudſley Shovel's 
fleet, and was afterwards taken pri- 
ſoner by an Algerine veſſel, and fold 
for a ſlave ; but, after four years im- 
priſonment, he was ſet at liberty by 
the redeeming friars. After this he 
was again ſhipwrecked, was carried 
and fold for a ſlave to a planter at 
South Carolina, where he ſuffered 
almoſt every human woe, He re- 
turned again to England, after a 
baniſhment of about 20 years, in 
1726, and was 1dentified by one 
Mrs. Gofton of Newcaſtle, his nurſe, 
and Thomas Chance, who had been 
his father's footman. He directly 
laid claim to the eſtates of Alderman 
Swan ; but having neither money nor 
friends living to aſſiſt him, all his ef- 
forts proved abortive. After this he 


ſettled at an obſcure village near 


Hull, called North-Dalton, where he 
married one Jane Cole, by whom he 
had one ſon, the above unfortunate 
William Swan. He afterwards died 
of a broken heart at the above village 
in 1735. 

March 11. This day the aſſizes for 
the county and city were opened by 
Sir T. Davenport, Knt. the Rt. Hon. 
Mr. Juſtice Willes having been indiſ- 

ſed for ſome time, which prevented 

is arriving here till Sunday. 

March 21. This day the aſſizes 
ended for the city. Six were ſentenced 
to hard labour upon the Thames, and 
one received ſentence of death for co 
ſtealing, but was reprie ved before the 
judge left the city. 

March 27. This day the aſſizes 
ended for the county, when 15 re- 
ceived ſentence of death; three of 
whom were left for execution. 

March 28. Two large oxen, fed 
by G. Bartow, Eſq; of Acomb, near 
this city, were weighed here a ſecond 
The exact weight was 440 ft. 


alive: increaſe in weight, in ſix 
weeks, 10ſt. They are allowed by 
all judges of cattle to be a pair of the 
completeſt, handſomeſt, and beſt- fed 
oxen ever remembered to have been 
exhibited in this, or any other coun- 
ty, and have been only one year and 
eight months in feeding. 


BIRTHS, 


HE lady of Capt. Barrette, of the tooth 

regiment, delivered of a daughter, at 
Doncaſter.— The lady of Major Crowe, of 
the North York militia, of a daughter, —The 
lady of William Paul, Eſq; of Scarbro', of 
a daughter,.— The lady of Wm, Middleton, 
Eſq; of a daughter, at their ſeat at Stockeld- 
Park, Yorkſhire. 


MARRIAGES. 


AT Beccles, in Suffolk, Rob. Rich, Eſq; 

of Trinity College, Cambridge, to Miſs 
Furniſh of Vork. — Mr. William Cluk of 
Ribſton Lodge, to Mrs, Critchlay of Walls 
Houſe, near Allerton Mauleverer, Yorkſhire, 
Rich, Wilsford, Eſq; of Pontefract, to Miſs 
Myddleton of Ack worth, — Joſhua Crompton, 
Eſq; of Vork, to Miſs Rookes of Eſholt.— 
Mr, William North of Leaven, to Miſs Mar- 
garet Phillips of Bracken, — At Kirby-Over- 
carr, Mr, Wm, Rakes to Miſs Be:'ty Wood - 
cock of Ryton.—In London, Tho. Chavere, 
Eſq; of Aſkham, near York, to Miſs Sarah 
Jalland of Gainſbro'.—The Rev, Hen. Kit- 
chingman of Alne, Yorkſhire, to Miſs 8. 
Knowler of Chipping Warden, Northamp- 


tonſhire, | 
DEATHS. 


AT his lodgings in York, Sir Thomas Da. 
venport, Knut. one of his Majeſty's Ser- 
jeants at Law, and Member of Parliament 
for Newton, Lancaſhire, — At her father's 
houſe, (Mr. Goodlad of Bootham, near York) 
Mrs, Chippendale of Eaftby, near Craven, —. 
At Leeds, Mrs. Wetherherd, reli& of the 
Rev. Mr. Wetherherd, vicar of Thorp-Arch, 
At Bridlington, the Rev. Cornelius Rich 
Mr, Thomas Bridges of Sheffield. -- Mr, John 
Lund of Pontefrat, —— At her lodgings at 
Acomb, near York, Mrs. Lee. - Mr. Hen 
Wilcock, only ſon of John Wilcock, Eſq; of 
Thornton in Craven, Vorkſhire. Mrs. 
Walker, wife of Mr, Walker, attorney in 
Pontefrat, — Mrs. Myers, wife of the late 
Mr, P. Myers of Leeds.—At Beverley, in 
Yorkſhire, Richard Sompes, Eſq,—At her 
grandmother's houſe in Cambridge, Miſs 
Eyre, daughter of the Rev. Mr. Eyre, one 
of the refidentiaries of York cathedral. 
Mrs. Watſon, wife of the Rev, Mr. Watſon, 
dideatiag miniſter at Whitby, 

STATE 


| 
| 
| 


* 
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The STATE of the WEATHER at YORK. 
[ Continued from our laſt.] : 
t The commas over the quarter 2 which the wind blows denote its 
violence, wiz. * a breeze, ”” a briſk auind, high wind, ””” a ſtorm, 
The ſame in rain and ſnow, ſhew the quantity. 


1786. Barom. Thermom. Wind. State of the Atmoſphere. 
FEB. 26 — 33.0 34 — S.E.,”” — Heavy. Snow." 


27 — 29.80 — 30 — 8. BE,” — Ditto, Stormy, 
28 — 29.90 — 31 — 8. E.““ — Ditto. 
MarcH 1 — 29.90 — 30 — Ditto — Ditto. 
2 — 29.80 — 31 — Ditto — Ditto, 
3 — 29.85 — 30 — E. N. E.“ — Heawy clouds. 
4 — 30.05 — 25 — N.“ — Cloudy. Snow.” 
5 — 29.95 — 12 — 8. S. E.“ — Exceſſive froft. 
6 — 29.70 — 24 — EP” — Heavy. Snow. 
7 — 29.85 — 25 — N. E.“ — Ditto. Ditto. 
8 — 30.15 — 16 — 8. — Clear. Interje rift 
9 — 30.15 — 22 — 8. S. W.“ — No clouds. 
10 — 29.90 — 29 — S. WP? — Heavy. Rain, 
11 — 29.75 — 43 — W.“ — Cloudy. 
12 — 29.70 — 37 — W. N. W.“ — Few clouds. 
13 — 29.73 — 37 — N.“ — Cloudy 
14 — 29.70 — 26 — N. W.“ — Ditto. 
15 — 29.42 — 35 — E.“ “ — Heavy. Snow.” 
16 — 29.20 — 33 — E.““ — Ditto. Ditto. 
17 — 29.30 — 40 — 8 W.“ — Heavy, 
18 — 29.30 — 38f— .““ — Ditto. Rain. 
19 — 29.50 — 50 — S. W.“ — Pea clouds. 
20 — 29.60 — 48 — 8. S. E.“ — Heavy 
21 — 29.60 — 40 — 8. E. — Ditto. Rain.” 
22 — 29.65 — 44 — 8.“ — Heawy clouds. 
23 — 29.30 — 50 — 8.“ — Ditto.% Rain. 
24 — 29.30 — 54 — S. W.“ — Clouds. Rain. 
25 — 29.35 — 47 — W.“ — Ditto. Rain. Hail. 
26 — 29.60 — 38 — N.“ — Cloudy. Snow,” 
27 — 29.90 — 33 — N.”” — Ditto, Ditto. 


28 — 30.25 34 9 N. N. e 2 Ditto. Snow,”? 

* Apricots in bloom, and the Ranunculus Ficaria in flower upon warm, ſunny banks, 

+ Aurora Borealis very fine this evening about eight o'clock, ſhooting from the N. W. 
and S. W. up to near the zenith, the corruſcations at firſt of a deep red colour. 


In 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS to CORRESPONDENTS. 
T HE favours of Pickerenſis are received. His Poetic Addreſs to the Edi- 


tors Hall appear in our next; but we beg leave to recommend brevity 

upon future occaſions. The Paſtoral is unfortunately injured by the wafer : 
if the author has a duplicate of the poem, ſhall be obliged by the tranſmiſſion of it, 

An attempt only to imitate any tranſlation, is not adapted for our Maga- 
zine, unleſs poſſeſſed of ſomething more than a bare rhime ; howewver «we du not 
«wiſh to diſcourage the efforts of genius, | 

The productions of various correſpondents are under conſideration. 

Elegy on a Family Tomb w2ll be given in our next. 
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MEMOIRS OF LORD CHANCELLOR THURLOW. 


DWARD Lord Thurlow is the 

eldeſt ſon of a Clergyman who 
held the living of Aſhfield in Suffolk, 
a place which hereafter will be ren- 
dered famous for having produced fo 
great a character. His father is ſaid 
to have been in ſome manner related 


to the famous Secretary of Oliver 


Cromwell in the laſt century. He is 
repreſented as being a 'perſon of no 
very rigid morals, nor much atentive 
either to the ſentiments of the world 
or to the decencies of private life. 
He, however, took ſome pains in the 
education of his children ; he ſuperin- 
tended them himſelf, and if they re- 
ceived few impreſſions of religion, or 
veneration for virtuous conduct from 
him, they at leaſt obtained as much 
learning as he himſelf poſſeſſed, 
which, with little addition, is the 
whole ſtock his eldeſt ſon carried with 
him to Peter-Houſe, Cambridge, of 
which he, at the proper ſeaſon, was ad- 
mitted a member. 

His youth afforded ſlender hopes of 
his ever arriving at much eminence in 
any laudable puzftit. To a neglect, 
if not contempt of literature, he added 
the boiſterous roughneſs of a rude de- 
portment, little calculated to concili- 
ate the reſpect of the world, and ap- 
parently with no wiſh to acquire 1t. 
At college his conduct was by no 
means calculated to obtain academi- 
cal honours ; inſtead of a cloſe atten- 

Vol. I. No. 4. | 


tion to his ſtudies, he launched out 
into many of the irregularities of his 
time of life; was the foremoſt in 
nocturnal broils-and extravagancies, 
and ſeemed more emulous to deſtin- 
guiſh himſelf as a bon vivant than to 
excel in any line of ſtudy. He was fre- 


quently in ſcrapes and petty difficul- 


ties, from which he is remembered to 
have generally extricated himſelf with 
cond — addreſs and wonderful 
confidence. His natural powers were 
however viewed with ſome reſpect, 
and though they could not procure 


him the rewards which attend a more 


correct behaviour, yet they are ſup- 
poſed to have been the means by 
which he eſcaped academical diſgrace. 
Being deemed one from whom little 
was to be hoped, it was hinted that 
his voluntary abandonment of the 
Univerſity might ſtop inquiries which 
probably would terminate neither to 
his intereſt or reputation. He profited 
by the friendly recommendation, and 
left Cambridge unadorned with any 
of the honourable diſtinctions which 
uſually accompany a reſidence in the 
two great ſeminaries of learning. 
From Cambridge he removed to 
London, and was entered of the In- 
ner Temple, where the ſame temper 
and diſpoſition, joined to habits of in- 
dolence, threatened an irremoveable 
obſtacle to his ſucceſs as a Lawyer. 
He attended the Bar ſome time un- 
N 5 noticed 
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noticed and unknown. At length, 
being fortunately employed in a cauſe 
wherein the late Earl of Winchelſea 
and Mr. Luke Robinſon were parties, 
he ſignalized himſelf in a manner 
which ſhewed him little inferior to 
the moſt practiſed veterans, After 
this event his buſineſs increaſed, and 
he was ſelected to arrange the caſe of 
Mr. Archibald Douglas in his conteſt 
with the Duke of Hamilton. This 
ſervice he performed with great pa- 
tience, ability, and ſucceſs, as is evi- 
dent by the printed copy of it. In 
the courſe of this ſuit he had alſo an 
opportunity of ſhewing his bravery, 
as it produced a duel between him 
and one of his opponents, which end- 
ed, however, without any ill conſe- 
quence to either party. 

A high office, conſiderable abili- 
ties, or a decided political conduct, 
S ſets the tongue of ſlander at 
iberty, and every flaw in a perſon's 
character is recollekted and repeated 
with all the exaggeration and malice 
of inveterate prejudice. Many ſtories 


Were now circulated with officious in- 


duſtry, which, had the perſon againſt 
whom they were . of infe- 
rior talents, would not have been re- 
membered. It 1s far from our inten- 
tion to give any countenance to prac- 
tices of this kind, and therefore we 
readily ſuppreſs the reports which 

ve been too long received with 
more attention than they deſerve, and 
ſhall only remark, that in the caſe of 
the perſon we are now ſpeaking of, 
they were repeated with uncommon 
virulence, and communicated with 
unremitting induſtry. Many lips of 
youth were exalted into crimes of 
great magnitude, ſome, we beheve, 
upon ſlight grounds, and others on 
- hardly any foundation at all. 

- At length he arrived at the ho- 
nours of his profeſſion, which it ny 
be ſaid he in no manner diſgraced, 
In 1762 he was appointed one of the 
King's Counſel; in 1770 he was ad- 
vanced to the poſt of Solicitor Gene- 
ral, and in March, 1771, became At- 


py General. It is remarkable, 
that he never was honoured with the 
notice of his Univerſity by being 
named (as 1s uſual in the like caſes) its 
ſtanding Counſel. He waPtwice elect. 
ed into Parliament for the borough of 
Tamworth, in Staffordſhire, and in 
the Houſe of Commons ſoon appeared 
with the dignity of a Britiſh Senator, 
Ihe meaſures of Government found 
an able ſupporter while he continued 
a member of the Lower Aſſembly, 
and his retreat from it deprived the 
Miniſter of an aſſociate, whoſe elo- 
quence and abilities placed him upon 
a level with the firſt men of the popu- 
lar party. 

On the 2d of June, 1778, he was ad- 
vanced to the dignity of Lord Chan- 
cellor, and created a Peer by the title 
of Lord Thurlow, Baron of Aſhfield, 
in the county of Suffolk. One of the 
firſt acts he did after entering on this 
important office reflects ſo much ho- 
nour on his firmneſs and integrity that 
we ſhould deem ourſelves inexcuſable 
if we omitted to notice it. The ele · 
vation of former Chancellors had ge- 
nerally cauſed confiderable alterations 
in the officers of the Court, and par- 
ticularly the Commiſſioners of Bank- 
ruptcy were often charged to make 
room for the friends of the reigning 
preſider over the Court of Chancery, 
On theſe occaſions intereſt was made 
by thoſe who were already appointed 
that they might be continued. Lord 
Thurlow on his advancement ſcarce 


removed any. One perſon only, Who 


applied through the means of the 
Chancellor's miſtreſs, was turned out 
with diſgrace, to ſhew, that whoever 
hoped to obtain any favour through 
that quarter would meet with equal 
diſappointment. | 

No ſooner was Lord Thurlow ſeat- 
ed in the Houſe of Lords than he ex- 
erted the power veſted in him as 
Speaker, to confine thoſe who debat- 
ed any matter which came under 
conſideration, from wandering be- 
yond the queſtion before them, and 
to reſtrict them within the due limits 


of 
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of it. This created ſome miſunder- 


ſtanding at firſt, and the Duke of 


warmth borqęring on indecency. The 
correction which he received on the 
ſpot was keen and ſpirited, but at the 
— time cool and determined. The 
ſuperiority of the Chancellor was ap- 
parent to every perſon preſent, and 
contributed very much to eſtabliſn 
him in the opinion of the Peers, as 
one who would do his duty in ſpite 
of every oppoſition, unawed by the 
frowns of the moſt powerful, unſe- 
duced by the flatteries of the artful. 
The world has done ſufficient juſtice 
to the character of Lord Thurlow, 
which being examined in the detail 
may perhaps rather call for ſome 
abatement to the extravagant applauſe 
given it, than any additional eulogi- 
um. As a politician he ſeems to ſtand 
the faireſt chance of deſcending to 
2 with reputation, though he 
probably poſſeſſes little more than the 
uſual narrow information belonging to 
thoſe of his profeſſion. In his conduct 
as a Senator he has diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf by ſo decided, ſo confident a de- 
gre? of ſuperiority, that he has receiv- 
ed credit for abilities; the exiſtence of 
which may be without much inde- 
cency queſtioned, It is certain, that 
little advantage has ariſen to the pub- 
lic from any of his political exertions, 
and we are yet to learn wherein his ta- 
lents as a Legiſlator are to be diſco- 
vered. He has, however, a quickneſs 
of | zngat well ſuited to public debate, 
and a cool determined manner well 
adapted to obtain an aſcendance over 
imbecility, to puſh boldly all advan- 
tages, and to ſecure a retreat with 
credit when oppoſed by ſuperior pow- 
ers. As a Lawyer, his knowledge 1s 
inferior to many, and had his rife de- 
pended on his profeſſional advantages, 
perhaps another muſt have now pre- 
lided in the Court of Chancery. It 
has been the misfortune of this coun- 
try, that the legal and political cha- 


Grafton ring himſelf with a 


racters have been lately ſo blended, 


that more attention has been paid to 


the latter than the former, and ſome- 
times even at the expence of it. This 
was not formerly the caſe, and we 
pronounce, without heſitation, that the 

ublic ſuffers by this unnatural union. 

he indefatigable induſtry of Lord 
Mansfield has hitherto prevented its 
being felt in the law, but without aſ- 
ſuming much ſagacity we may venture 
to foretel, that in his ſucceffor, who- 
ever he may be, this will be no ſmall 
Hodge > Let thoſe who have long 

een anxiouſly looking for decrees in 
the Court of Chancery be aſked their 
ſentiments of a political Chancellor. 
They will paint their miſery in ſuch 
colours as muſt convince every im- 
partial perſon, that the ſupremacy in 
the Houſe of Lords, and in the firſt 
Court of Equity, ſhould not be in the 
ſame hands. Though we aſcribe the 
preſent backwardneſs to determine 
the buſineſs before the Court to poli- 
tical meaſures, yet others pretend to 
ſee a ſpecies of indeciſion prevailing 
totally inconſiſtent with any very 
comprehenſive knowledge of juriſpru- 
dence, and totally different from the 
general mode . proceeding in all 
other ſituations. We are ſorry to ob- 
ſerve, that the practiſers of the Court 
of Chancery complain of the petu- 
lance and illiberal treatment they 
frequently meet with, and the ſurli- 
neſs and ill- nature which is often to 
be_ſeen in public; and thoſe who re- 
member the patience, the good hu- 
mour and politeneſs of Lord Hard. 
wick and Lord Camden, are perpetu- 
ally drawing compariſons in favour 
of thoſe great and amiable Lawyers. 
As a man, Lord Thurlow's character, 
in point of integrity, is unexception- 
able; he acts alſo with a generoſity in 
many caſes highly laudable; is great- 
ly 5 by thoſe who are intimate 
with kim; and when he quits the 
ſeals, may be able to render his coun- 
try conſiderable ſervice in the Houſe 
of Lords, from the uprightneſs of his 
behaviour, and the character which he 
has acquired there, 


N 2 CON- 
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CONSIDERATIONS ON THE DESTRUCTIVE CONSEQUENCES 
OF LAW-SUITS, WITH SOME PLEASING ANECDOTES. 


F matters of wealth or property are 
1 really matters of valuable eſtima- 
tion in life, it is much to be lamented 
that chere is no place on earth where- 
in property can be ſaid to be fixed or 


aſcertained. Throughout the regions 
of Malomet, and Aſiatic deſpotiſm, 
lit and property are alike tenures at 
the will of the rue: Again, through- 
out the Furopean continent, no man 
indeed, no nation; can be aſſured of 
their poſſeſſions, expoicd, as they 
0 the ambition and ava rice 
of their almnoſt-p2rperuaily invading 


nei boy 1 aſtiy, in theſe nor- 
, whoie defence nature 
gars to have undertaken 
Dy 1 guardianſhip of circling rocks 
„ leas, this does not, however, de- 
fend us from inteſtine convulſions and 
changes. Think what a general 
change of property has been made in 
Great-Britain during the two very 
late revolutions; I am told that, in a 
neighbouring country, the aliena- 
tion has been nearly univerſal]: it is 
affirmed that the civil conſtitution of 
England 1s the beſt calculated for the 
ſecurity of liberty and property of 
any that was ever framed by the po- 
licy of man; and originally, perhaps, 
it might have been ſo, when twelve 
ſimple and impartial men were ap- 
pointed for the ſpeedy trial and deter- 
mination of life and property. 

Our anceſtors, unqueſtionably, 
were at that time unbleſſed by the li- 
beral and learned proſeſſion of the 
Long-Robe; they would not other- 
wiſe have committed the diſpoſition 
of property (a matter held ſo much 
more valuable than that of life) to a 
few men, who could have no virtue 
under heaven to recommend them, 
fave the two illiterate qualities of 
common ſenſe and common honeſty. 

Thoſe were ages of mental dark- 
neſs, and no way illumined, as we are, 
by thoſe immenſe and immaculate vo- 


lumes of refined and legal metaphy- 


fics that now preſs the ſhelves of the 
learned, and are read with ſuch de- 
light. A man, in thoſe times, had 
no play for his money ; he was either 
ſtripped or inriched of a ſudden; 
whereas now, in the worſt cauſe, hope 


is left during life; and hope is faid to 


be the greateſt cordial in this vale of 
human controverſy. 

It is greatly to be lamented, that 
the learned 1n our laws are not 2s im- 
mortal as the ſuits for which they are 
retained. 
wiſhed, that an act of parliament 
might be eſpecially paſſed for that 
3 a matter no way impracti- 
cable, conſidering the great intereſt 
thoſe gentlemen have in the Houſe. 


In truth, it ſeems highly expedient 


that an infinity of years ſhouid be aſ- 
ſigned to each ſtudent of the belles 
lettres of our laws, to enable them to 
read over that infinity of volumes 
which have already been publiſhed, 
to ſay nothing of the infinity that are 
yet to come, which will be held equal- 
iy neceſſary for underſtanding the pro- 
eſſion of critically Sfiinguifhing, and 
oratorically expatiating on law againſt 
law, caſe againft caſe, authority 
againſt authority, precedent againſt 
precedent, ſtatute againſt ſtatute, 
and argument againſt reaſon. 

In matters of no greater moment 
than life and death, juries, as at the 
beginning, are ſill permitted to enter 


directly on the hearing and deciſion ; 


but, in matters ſo ſacred as that of 
property, our courts are extremely 
cautious of too early an error in judg- 
ment. In order, therefore, to ſift and 
boult them to the very bran, they are 
delivered over to the lawyers, who are 
equally the affirmers and diſputers, 
the pleaders and 1mpleaders, repre- 
ſenters and mifrepreſenters, explain- 
ers and confounders of our laws ; our 
lawyers, therefore, maintain their 
right of being paid for their ingenuity 
in putting and holding all properties 

in 


It were, therefore, to be 
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in debate. Debated properties, con- 
ſequently, become the 9 of 
the lawyers, as long as anſwers can 
be given to bills, or replies to anſwers, 
or rejoinders to replies, or rebutters 
to rejoinders ; as long as the battledors 
can ſtrike and bandy, and til the 
ſhuttle-cock falls of itſelf to the 
round. ; 

Soberly and ſeriouſly ſpeaking, 

Engliſh property, when once debated, 
15 a mere carcaſs of contention, upon 
which interpoſing lawyers fall as cuſ- 
tomary prize, and prey during the 
combat of the claimants. While any 
fleſh remains on the bone, it continues 
a bone of contention ; but, ſo ſoon as 
the learned practitioners have picked 
it quite clean, the battle is over, and 
all again 1s peace and ſettled neigh- 
bourhood. 
It is worthy of much pleaſantry 
and ſhaking of ſides to obſerve, that, 
in intricate, knotty, and extremely 
perplexing caſes, where the ſages of 
the gown and coif are ſo puzzled as 
not to know what to make of the mat- 
ter, they then bequeath it to the arbi- 
tration and award of two or three 
plain men; or, by record, to the judg- 
ment of twelve ſimply honeſt fellows, 
who, caſting aſide all regard to the 
form of writs and declarations, to the 
laple of monoſyllables, verbal mit- 
takes and miſnomers, enter at once 
upon the pith and marrow of the bufi- 
neſs, and 1n three hours determine, ac- 
cording to equity and truth, what had 
been ſuſpending in the dubious tcales 
of ratiocination, rotation, altercation, 
and pecuniary confideration, for taree 
and twenty years. 

Neither do I fee any period to the 
progreſs of this evil; che avenue till 
opens and leads on to farther: m1l- 
chiefs ; for the diſtinctions in law are, 
like the Newtonian particles of mat- 
ter,“ divifible ad intinitum.” They 
have been dividing and ſubdividing 
for ſome centuries paſt, and the ſub- 
diviſions are as likely to be ſubdivid- 
ing ſor ever; inſomuch that law, thus 
diviſible, debateable, and delayable, 
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is become a greater grievance than all 
that it was intended to redreſs. 

J lately aſked a pleaſant gentleman 
of the coit, if he thought it poſſible for 
a poor man to obtain a decree, in mat- 
ter of property, againſt a rich man? He 
ſmiled, and antwered according to 
ſcripture, that with man it was im- 
poſuble, but that all things were poſ- 
ſibie to God.” I ſuppoſe he meant, 
that the decrees of the courts of W-. eſt- 
minſter were hereafter to be reverſed. 

Perhaps, Sir, ſaid Mr, Fielding, 
neither our laws or our lawyers are 
ſo much to blame as the people who 
apply to them for protection, tor juſ- 
tice, ſatisfaction, or revenge. Might 
not the parties, who adventure on the 
courle of litigation, begin where they 
are moſt likely to end their career, in 
in the award of a few perſons, or a 
verdict of twelve ne1ghbours ? 

But the nature of man is prone to 
contention and quarrel, There is a 


certain portion of yeaſt, fermentation, 


in his maſs, that will have vent in 
ſome way, and our courts of law are 
the moiſt obvious receptacles for the 
ebullitions of pride, avarice, envy, 
reſeatment, and wrathfulneſs, the in- 
ſolences of temper, and over-flowings 
cf fortune. 

Mr. Scruple, an attorney, a very 
ſingular man in his way, was lately 
recommended to me as a perſon equal- 
ly qualified for alluring or compeiling 
my litigating opponents to an accom- 
modation ; and he told me an exceed- 
ingly pleaſant Rory, as weil reſpeCting 
the proceſs and forms of our courts of 
law, as reſpechng the contentious dil- 
poſitious of cur ncighbours. ; 

Some time fince, Walter Warm- 
houie, a ſubſtantial farmer in Efiex, 
was advited by Serjeant Craw, that 
he had an unqueſtionable right to a 
certain ſnug tenement ia the poſſeſ- 
ſion of Barnaby Boniface, his next 
neighbour and goſſip, who fattened 


by the dint of good ale and good hu- 


Nour. 


Barnaby, who equally hated debate 


and dry bowels, offered to leave the 
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matter in queſtion to any honeſt 
neighbour of Walter's own chooſing ; 
but Walter, proud of the weighty opi- 
nion, and as weighty a purſe, reject- 


ed the proffered compromiſe with 


feorn, and took a mortal averſion to 
honeſt Barnaby, becauſe he refuſed 
to ſurrender his poſſeſſions on demand, 
Walter Warmhouſe accordingly be- 
gan the attack in form; but Mr. Scru- 
ple, who had the uncommon conſci- 
ence to remember that Barnaby had 
once done him a moſt fignal piece of 
ſervice, determined, as far as poſſible, 
to preſerve the property of his old 
friend. For this purpoſe, he kept 
warily and cheaply on tbe defenſive ; 
and, while he held a watchful eye 
over the motions of the adverſary, he 
followed him cloſe thro' a thirteen 
years labyrinth of law-forms; and, 
what with exceptions to bills and re- 
plies, expenſive commiſhons for ex- 
amination of witneſſes, demurrer, im- 
parlance, and eſſoign, with hearings 
and re-hearings, defer of iſſue there- 
on, coſts of ſuit and coſts of office, he 
pretty nearly exhauſted both the purſe 
and the patience of the valorous 
plaintiF Walter Warmhouſe. Where- 
upon his ,prudent patron, the good 
Serjeant Craw, deemed it high time 
to conſent to a motion for referrin 
the caſe to the arbitration and awar 
of certain umpires, though not of his 
client's chooſing as at firſt propoſed. 
Soon after this order, Serjeant Craw 
had occaſion to travel to the farther 
parts of Eſſex, and his road led to the 
concerns of his old client Walter 
Warmhouſe. Here Walter happened 
to meet him, and warned him of the 
manifold dangers of the way, and of 
the numbers of thieves and highway- 
men that infeſted the paſſages that 
lay juſt before him. And pray, then, 


very ſmoothly, ſays the Serjeant, is 
there no way through your fields, Mr. 
Warmhouſe ? There is, Sir, faid 
Warmhouſe, as good as any in Eng- 
land. And may I not be permitted 
to _ Moſt ſafely, and a thouſand 
welcomes. 

Hereupon client Warmhouſe open- 
ed the gate that led from the road 
into the fields, and in iſſued the equi. 
page of his learned advocate and kind 
patron. 

Goodman Warmhouſe was mount- 
ed on a round ambling nag, and rode 
much at his eaſe by the chariot of his 
malefactor. They chatted as they 
went about the prices of cattle, and 
improvements of lands, the fall and 
riſe of grain, the neceſſity of induſtry ; 
and, above all, of the advantage of 

ood encloſures, which, as the Ser- 
jeant obſerved, were emblems of the 


Engliſh laws, and ſecured every man's 


property from queſtion or incroach- 
ment, 

While thus they beguiled the way, 
Walter led his reſpectable patro 
through this field and that field, _ 
through yon gate and tother gate, 
and now went a-head like a fox, and 
now doubled like a hare; till, having 
mazed it and circled it for the ſpace 
of three hours, he finally conducted 
the Serjeant to the very gate at which 
he at firſt entered, 

How, how ! exclaims the Serjeant, 
methinks we are juſt where we ſet out; 
we have not gained an inch of ground 
by the many miles we have tra- 
velled. 


Quite as much, replied Walter, in 


a journey of three hours, as your ho- 
nour gained for me in a journey of 
thirteen years; and I leave you, as 
you left me——juſt where you found 
me. 


. ANECDOTE OF SIR ISAAC NEWTON. 


HE late Dr. Stukely one day, 

by appointment, viſiting Sir 
Iſaac Newton, the ſervant told him he 
was in his ſtudy, No one was per 


mitted to diſturb him there ; but as it 


was near dinner-time, the viſitor ſat 
down to wait for him. After a'time, 
dinner was brought in; a boiled 
chicken under a cover. An hour 


paſſed and Sir Iſaac did not appear. 
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The Doctor eat the fowl, and, cover- 
ing up the empty diſh, bade them 
dreſs their maſter another. Before 
that was ready the great man came 
down ; he apologized for his delay, 
and added, Give me but leave to 
take my ſhort dinner, and 1 ſhall be 


wy 
at your ſervice; I am fatigued and 
faint.” Saying this, he litt up the 
cover, and, without any emotion, 
turned about to Stukely with a ſmile ; 
« See,” ſays he, wht we ſtadious 


people are; I forgot I had dined.” 


FRI IT HE SR. 


Scribit amatori meretrix, dat ndultera munus, 


Et canis in ſomnis leporis weſtigia latrat. 


PETRO, 


When dreams deſcend to prompt a future bride, 

And grant thoſe joys, by abſent love denied, 

The treacherous harlot ſends her wanton flame, 

And the keen hound purſues the trembling game. F. 


HERE is nothing that approa- 
ches ſo near to abſent reality 
as the ſenſations we feel during our 
relaxation from buſineſs — the 
world; we are worked upon by the 
apprehenſion of ſomething good or 


evil, which preſents itſelf to our 1ma- 


gination in ſuch ſtrong and lively 


colours as frequently to exceed what 
reality itſelf could have painted. 
This impreſſion upon the human 
mind is the moſt aſtoniſhing, when 
conſidered as the repreſentation of 
what never has, and perhaps never 
can, happen, of things unnatural and 
unprecedented. To diſcover the 
hidden cauſe which affects our beings 
during this ſtate of /econd nature would 
be impoſlible ; and to enquire into its 
variety of effects equally abſurd ; ſince 
all things unknown and ſupernatural 
can only be attributed to that Pro- 
vidence under whoſe protection we 
eſcape thoſe perils we are hourly ex- 
poſed to, and upon whoſe private my- 


iteries even conjecture would be im- 


pious. 

Nevertheleſs, to be terrified with 
the mere delufions of fancy, is the 
moſt eminent characteriſtic of a mind 
ſwollen up in credulity, and even 


tinctured with the blindneſs of ſuper- 


ſtition. This indeed is a happineſs 
for us, that we ſeldom find even cre- 
dulity diſtinguiſhed in thoſe to whom, 
as individuals, it would be moſtly in- 


jurious; I mean, in men of genius 
and learning. It is commonly re- 
ceived and practiſed among the vulgar 
part of mankind, whoſe birth and 1g- 
norance contribute to the propaga- 
tion of ſo pernicious an evil. It may, 
perhaps, be ſometimes diſcoverable in 
thoſe of more enhghtened faculties; 
and I have had many reaſons to ſuſ- 
pect that nothing, except his morality, 
more conſpicuouſly marked the cha- 
racter of a very late eminent and able 
writer, whoſe merit, prejudice, and 
ſingularities, I ſhall make the ſubject 
of tome future paper. 

However deeply the mind may be 
affected in the very moment of its ima- 
ginary occupations, however ſenſibly 
the objects may be delineated, and 
their characters repreſented ; I ſcarce- 
ly remember an inſtance where the 
perſon, having awaked from his trance, 
could recollect more than half the cir- 
cumſtances which, but a moment be- 
fore, had been fo ſtrongly repreſented 
to his imagination. Some indeed 
are more forcibly impreſſed than 
others; and ſome, in their very na- 
ture, more capable of being clearly 
remembered, and minutely deſcribed, 
than others. A frient of mine once 
informed me of a circumſtance, the 
fact of which 1 ſhould ſtrongly be in- 
duced to miſtruſt, had I ever had the 
leaſt reaſon to doubt the veracity or 
honour of my author. He told me, 

that 
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that having ſat up late one evening 
in the enjoyment of his favourite 
amuſement, and the interim of many 
a vacant hour, the worſhip of the Mu- 
ſes—he left them ſuddenly, while his 
imagination was yet warm, and his 
genius in its full vigour, in order to 
repoſe himſelf during the remaining 
rt of the night. fie bad not long 
een in bed when he fell into a ſound 
ſleep; and, during this ſtate, poetical 
fancy framed fix or eight couplets, 
but the emotions he felt as ſoon as he 
had finiſhed the laſt line, 

And lulPd her ſoft bojom on mine, 
inftantly awoke him. In attempt- 
ing to repeat them, he ſucceeded to a 
degree almoſt incredible, without for- 

etting a ſingle ſyllable. Perceiv- 
ing it to be moon-light, he raiſed 
himſelf on his bed, and reaching his 
pocket-book from out of his coat-pock- 
et, attempted to pencil them; but, 
alas! his ideas were confuſed, his 
poetry forgotten, and thc very thought 
vaniſhed trom his head ; he could nei- 
ther trace the rhyme of a ſingle verſe, 
nor recolle& the ſmalleſt particle of 
his fancy-woven compoſition, except 
the line mentioned above, which be- 
ing ſo effective as to awake him in 
the midſt of a dream, was alſo ſufh- 
ciently effective to be retained in his 
memory. This is the only inſtance I 
ever remember to have met with of an 
ability to compoſe and methodically 
digeſt, while the mind is abſtracted 
from its reaſon, and the ideas loſt in 
themſelves. The unexpected abrupt- 
neſs with which the verſes thus fram- 
ed were ſnatched from his memory, 
may be a convincing proof of the vo- 
latility and inſignificancy of dreams; 
they are indeed, when conſider'd with 
viſions, ſo oppoſite in their nature, and 
ſo trifling in their conſequence, that a 
moments reflection may be ſufficient 
to convict the falſeſt ſophiſm, and ex- 
poſe the blinaeſt ſuperſtition. But, 
among the lower ſpecies of mankind, 
who have neither reaſon nor reflect- 
tion for their guide, this contagion 


has ſpread itſelf with ſuch unbounded 


. 


rage, ſo maſtered their affections, and 


ſo influenced the whole tenor of their 


actions, that with them conviction it. 
ſelf ſtands unſupported by approha. 
tion, and reaſon gives way to preju. 
dice and fancy. 

It may, perhaps, by ſome be thought 
of very httle conſequence whatever 
meaſures this community may purſue, 
and whatever prejudices their igno- 
rance may incur; but this is a falſe 
notion. The ſecurity and welfare of 
a ſtate depends not ſo much upon the 
caprice of its immediate governors, as 
upon the diſpoſitions and 1nclinations 
of the greater part of its ſubjecds. 
The number of thoſe temporary magi- 
ſtates who preſide at the helm of 
government, 1s nothing when com- 
pared to that of the poorer populace, 
It is true, the power of thoſe extends 
itſelf to all ranks of people, and can 
do more execution in one hour than 
whole ages can be able to re- place; 
while the power of theſe (if they have 
any power at all) ie confined by cer- 
tain rules, and limited to a few indi- 
viduals only, 
clutches of a people violent in their 
motions, inconceivable in their num- 
bers, and ſtubborn in their reſolves, 
would be little more than a chicken 
in the claws of an eagle; it could 
neither enforce obedience nor expect 
mercy. Since then the vulgar part 
of mankind is by far the moſt numer- 
ous and reſolute, 1s 1t not evident that, 
were an infurreQion to take place 
among them, they could effe& more 
by force than authority, and more by 
example than all the threats of magi- 
ſtrates? For this reaſon, particular 
care ſnould be taken to eradicate the 
growing evil of credulity, while in its 
infant ſtate, from the minds of our 
commbn people, left, by the cultiva- 
tion of ſo many thouſands, ſkilful to 
cheriſh, and able to preſerve, every 
tender bud from the blaſts of reaſon, 
and the attacks of learning, it grow 
to mature ſuperſtition, and ſpread it- 
ſelf over the whole globe in ſuch 
luxuriance as neither authority nor 

time 
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time can deſtroy. Should this ever 
he the caſe, that government, at pre- 
ſent eſtabliſhed upon ſuch firm prin- 
ciples, and ſwayed by ſuch wiſe and 
able miniſters, muſt become the nur- 
ſery of ignorance, and the dupe of 
ſuperſtition. | 
But here I could wiſh a proper 
diſtinction to be obſerved between the 
mere chimeras of the brain, and real 
viſions. They bear, in fact, ſo little 
reſemblance to each other in any of 
their circumſtances, that, while I am 
treating upon dreams, no perſon can 
he ſo unreaſonable as to ſuppoſe, un- 
der that ſpecies, I include thoſe kind 
of viſions, which, as they appear fo 
rarely, and upon ſuch extraordinary 
occaſions, are manifeſtly the effect of 
ſome ſupernatural cauſe. It is certain 
that no perſon can roman to diſpate 
the reality of that which our eyes have 
openly atteſted. For viſions do not 
affect our imagination only in the mo- 
ments of ſound ſleep, in the ſame 
manner as dreams do, but appear to 
us either while we are in that ſtate of 
doſing liſtleſſneſs, which neither utter- 
ly excludes us from the feelings and 
paſſions of human nature, nor totally 
expoſes us to the perception of out- 
ward and inactive objects, or they 
appear while we are openly awake. 
The former, perhaps, may be the 
reaſon why they infuſe ſuch a terror 
into the mind of the waking perſon ; 
he is ſuddenly rouſed from his ſtupi- 
dity by ſomething which inſtantly 
ſtrikes him with the idea of what 1s 
commonly termed a ghoſt. Thus, 
without a moment for reflection or 
compoſure, his. paſſion may be ſo diſ- 
ordered, as neither time can wear off 
the impreſſion, nor medicine reſtore 
him to his former health and happi- 
neſs. On the contrary, whenever they 
appear to the perſon while in perfect 
pe y of all his ſenſitive faculties, 
he is of courſe already prepared to re- 
ceive them without feeling thoſe ſud- 
den attacks of terror and ſupprize. 


The viſion which appeared to the 
Vol. I. No. 4. 
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Duke of Buckingham's ſteward, pre- 
vious to that nobleman's death, hap- 

ened at a time when he was perfect- 
y awake, his ſenſes were as keen and 
entire as the moſt public time of day- 
light could have made them; and 
this is evidently the reaſon why he 
bore the attack with ſuch conrage and 
unconcernedneſs as even to venture to 
ſleep alone after the old Duke had ap- 
peared twice before to him, and wich- 
out even mentioning ſo extraordi- 
nary a circumſtance. Among the in- 
numerable ſtories that have circulated 
in every part of the world relating to 
ghoſts and hobgoblins, I remember 
not one that is even aid to have ap- 
peared in the day-time. 1 mention 
this, in order to remark the ſingular 
opinion which Locke ſeems to have 
entertained concerning theſe tradi- 
tions. The ideas of goblins and 
2 (ſays he) have really no more to 

o with darkneſs than light; yet let 


but a fooliſh maid inculcate theſe of- 


ten on the mind of a child, and raiſe 
them there together, poſſibly he never 
ſhall be able to ſeparate them as long 
as he lives, butdarkneſs ſhall ever 
after bring with it thoſe frightful ideas, 
and they ſhall be ſo joined, that he 
can no more bear the one than the 
other.” This is a ſtrange deviation 
from common opinions ; and, were it 
not advanced on the authority of ſo 
eminent a writer on the ſubject of 
ideas in general, would long ſince 
have been buried in the ruins of obli- 
vion. And | ſtill believe that the 
ſame author of this opinion, had he 
been put to the teſt, could not have 
illuſtrated it with a fingle example. 
In darkneſs and ſolitude the mind is 
naturally inclined to feel theſe impreſ- 
ſions of horror and fear. At the Kak. 
ing of a bramble, or the whiſtlings of 
a breeze, we are ſtartled at the ridi- 
culous apprehenſion of ſomething that 
relates to ſpirits, and fo terrified that 
even darkneſs itſelf becomes a peſt to 
our imagination; or, as Virgil nobly 
expreſles it, 

O Horror 
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Horror ubique animos, fimul ipſa ſilentia terrent. 
All things are full of horror and affright, 
And dreadful ev'n the ſilence of the hight. 
There is, it is true, in the above 
quotation, a very juſt and pertinent 
obſervation relating to the terror which 
children naturally conceive againſt 
darkneſs, ariſing from the various tales 
which parents and nurſes impoſe upon 
their tender and credulous minds. It 
may be owing chiefly to this, that 
children in particular diſcover aſtrong 
averſion to walk out in the evening, 
or ſleep alone. It is a pity but this 


practice were utterly aboliſhed, and 
other ſtories from hiſtory and comman 
experience, equally entertaining, ſub. 
ſtituted in their room; that inſtead of 
a race of weak, ignorant, and credu- 
lous bigots, we may ſhew to poſterity 
fons that may refle& honour on our- 
ſelves, and ennoble the ages they 
adorn, inſtill the manly ſpirit of our 
anceſtors in their veins, give ardour 
to the cauſe of truth, «d revive the 
drooping bloſſoms of Virtue and Chri- 
ſtianity. 


NARRATIVE OF THE LIFE OF MR. CHARLES PRICE. 
[ Continued from our laſt, p. 88.] 


Cs having taken his leave of 
the old gentleman, was ordered to 
come again in the evening of the firit 
day of the drawing of the lottery, 
which was in the year 1780; Mr. 
Price alſo pretended that he ſeldom 
went to the nobleman's houſe of an 
evening, and therefore, in order to 
avoid giving Samuel any unneceſſary 
trouble, he was ordered to come to 
the ſame place. Samuel punctually 
attended, and then Mr. Price pulled 
out a variety of papers, letters, &c. 
and told Samuel he had received or- 
ders from the thoughtleſs young no- 
bleman to purchaſe lottery tickets, as 
a venture, againſt his coming to town, 
and in that Lufineſs he meant to em- 
ploy Samuel. For this purpoſe he 
produced ſome ſeeming bank notes, 
and gave Samuel two of them, one 
of 2ol. and the other of 4ol. He 
alſo directed Samuel to take the num- 
bers and dates of the notes on a piece 


of paper for fear of loſing them, and 


to to a lottery-office in the Hay- 
market, and with one of 201. to pur- 
chaſe an eight-guinea chance; from 


thence he was to go to the corner of 


Bridge-ſtreet, Weſtminſter, to buy 
another out of the 401. note, and wait 
at the door of Parliament-ſtreet cof- 
fee-houſe till Mr. Brank came to him. 
Theſe notes and theſe data Samuel 
went with to the Haymarket, and 


bought the eight-guinea chance with 
a 2ol. note, got the balance, went 
to the corner of Bridge-ſtreet, and 
bought another with a 401. note, pur- 
ſuant to directions, and was going to 
Parliament-ſtreet Coffee-houſe to meet 
his maſter, when he was hailed by 
him from the oppoſite fide of the way, 
complimented on his ſpeed, and in- 
formed that he had been ſo quick that 
he, Brank, had not had time to get 


to Parliament-ftreet Coffee-houſe. He 


was interrogated if he had made the 
purchaſes, and replying in the af- 
firmative, he was again commended 
for his diligence. Brank alſo inquired 
if any miſtake had happened; and all 
this with a deal of coughing, imbe- 
cility of ſpeech, and feigned accent. 

We forgot to mention, that when 
Samuel received the notes he alſo re- 
ceived as many canvas bags as he 
was ordered to buy ſhares or chances, 
and to put every diſtin& ſhare, and 
the balance coming out of each note, 
into a ſeparate bag, for fear, as his 
maſter ſaid, the chance of one office 
might be confuſed with the chance of 
another, and Samuel thereby puzzled 
to know where he had bought the dit- 
ferent chances, as by ſuch confuſion 
or forgetfulneſs it might not be recol- 
lected where to apply to, in caſe of 2 
fortunate number. 
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Mr. Brank having then obtained 
the chances and balances, Samuel was 
ordered to go to Goodluck's at Char- 
ing- croſs, from thence to King: ſtreet, 
Covent-Garden, York-ſtreet, Co- 
vent-Garden, and purchaſe ſome {mall 
ſhares and chances, and to meet his 
maſter at the City Coffee-houſe, 
Cheapſide. To all theſe places Sa- 
muel went, bought his numbers, and 
changed his notes; and going along 
Vork- ſtreet, his maſter called to him 
from a coach, pretended he was for- 
tunate in thus Peing him, made Sa- 
muel ſtep in, got the produce of the 
forgery, and drove away to the city. 

In their way thither, Brank ap- 
plauded his new ſervant's diſpatch, 
and gave him more notes, to the 
amount of 400 l. with inſtructions to 
purchale a variety of ſhares and 
chances at different offices about the 
Exchange, and directed him, as be- 
fore, to put the chances belonging to 
each office in a ſeparate bag. Samuel 
having got out of the coach in Cheap- 
ſide, he left his employer in the car- 
riage, and executed his commiſſions 
with punctuality and ſucceſs. He then 
returned, agreeable to his orders, to 
the City Coffee-houſe, where he had 
waited but a few minutes before Mr. 
Brank came hobbling up to him, and 
took him into a coach that was in 
waiting hard by. Brank then began 
complaining of his health and infirmi- 
ties, obſerving, that the fatigues of 
buſineſs had kept him longer than he 
expected, but warned Samuel to be 
always exceedingly punCtual. In the 
courſe of their journey to the end of 
Long Acre, where the coachman was 
ordered to drive, Brank endeavoured 
to amuſe his poor deluded ſervant with 
many reflections on the improper con- 
duct of his ward, and with flattering 
promiſes for his attention and fidelity, 
and at the time of parting with him 
even put a guinea into his hand, but 
whether it was given with a judicious 
deſign, or whether it was in conſe- 
quence of a momentary impulſe of 


generoſity, ſor his having been for- 


uſe. 
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tunate enough to tranſmute his paper 
into gold, we will not poſitively ge- 
termine, though a tolerable opinion 
may be formed from this fact, that it 
was the only money poor Samuel was 
paid, although he had then obtained 
caſh, or other valid ſecurities, to the 
amount of fourteen hundred pounds, 
on thoſe forged notes, and had ex- 
pended ſeven pounds for his maſter's 
On parting in Long Acre, Sa- 
muel was ordered to be in waiting, a 
few days afterwards, in his old lodg- 
ings in the Strand. As this plan was 
the routine of Samuel's employment, 
it will only be neceſſary now to in- 
form our readers that whenever Samu- 
el went into an office, a woman, un- 
obſerved by him, always walked in 
at the ſame time, looked about her, as 
if accompanying ſomebody who was 
in the ſhop, and as ſoon as Samuel had 
done his buſineſs, the lady likewiſe 
walked out. This woman now ap- 
pears to have been Mrs. Pounteny, 
the aunt of Price's wife, deſcribed in 
the advertiſement iſſued by the Bank. 
This lady always accompanied Price 
in a coach whenever he went out, 
{tuck cloſe to Samuel at every office, 
and as ſoon as he had ſafely got out, 
ſtepped acroſs the way to Price, who 
was in the coach, informed him of 
the ſucceſs, and then Samuel was 
hailed, and the property ſecured by 
Price, for fear the ſervant might play 
his maſter a trick and decamp with 
the booty, Mrs. Pounteny always 
keeping out of fight; nor did Samue] 
ever ſee her, to know her, during his 
ſervitude to Mr. Brank. From Titch- 
field-ſtreet, and during his whole reſi- 
dence there, which was but a week, 
Price always appeared and went out 
as Brank; and Mrs. Pounteny accom- 
panied him, ready to receive the diſ- 
guiſe, in caſe of an accidental diſco- 


very; ſo that, if neceſſity N "ar ie, 


he was inſtantly ſhifted from Brank to 
Price, and thereby Samuel rendered 
incapable of ſaying, ©* That was the 
man that had employed him.“ We 
return now to the narrative; On the 
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He talked much of his 


next Sunday morning, a coachman 
came to the houſe of Samuel's maſter, 
and inquired for Samuel; the maſter 
informed the coachman, that though 
Sam worked, he did not lodge there, 
that he ſhould not ſee him till the 
next morning. The coachman held 
a parcel in his hand, which he ſaid 
was for Samuel, and the maſter de- 
ſire him to leave it, and he ſhould 
have it the next day. The coachman 
replied, he was ordered not to leave 
It, but to take it back in caſe he could 
not ſee the man, and accordingly went 
acroſs the way with it. There the 
maſter ſaw the elderly gentleman with 
whom he had converſed on Samuel's 
character a few days before, to whom 
the coachman delivered the parcel, 
and {aw him get into a coach, but in 
a minute the coachman returned and 
left the parcel. This parcel con- 
tained notes to the amount of 3ool. 
and a letter, directing him to buy 
the next morning a ſixteenth, an eight 
guinea chance, and a whole ticket; 
to repeat his purchaſes at the different 
offices, with the uſual precautions, 
till the whole were changed, and to 
meet his maſter, Mr. Bran, at Mills's 
Coffee-houſe, Gerard-ſtreet, Soho, at 
twelve o'clock next day. 

Sam having follow'd the directions, 
and ſucceeded, he went to meet his 
maſter as ordered; he inquired at the 
Coffee-houſe, but no ſuch man had 
been there. In a few minutes, as he 
was ſtanding at the Coffee-houſe door, 
a coachman came up to him and told 
him a gentleman, at the corner of 
Macclesfield-ſtreet, wanted to ſpeak 
with him; on this Samuel went and 
found his maſter, Brank, in a coach, 
who ordered him to come 1n, and made 
him fit on his left hand, as before de- 
ſcribed, that Samuel could only ſee 
the patch fide of his maſter's face. 
The tickets, ſhares, chances, and ba- 
lances having been delivered, Mr. 
Brank ordered his ſervant to hid the 
coachman drive towards Hampſtead, 
and in the way he gave Samuel three 
lixteentÞs as a reward for his care and 


— * 
ward, and ſaid he would be in town 
in a day or two, and that he ſhould 
ſpeak highly of Samuels induſtry, 
On theſe ſubjects Brank preached till 
they reach'd Mother Black Cap's, Ken. 
tiſh Town, and then Samuel was bid 
to order the coachman to turn round. 
In their way back Samuel had freſh 
notes given him to the amount of 5001, 
with the ſame directions, to lay them 
out in the ſame manner about the 
*Change, and to meet his maſter at 
the ſame place in the evening, where 
Mr. Brank ſaid he ſhould dine; but 
now Samuel was ordered not to diſpoſe 
of theſe notes at the ſame offices he had 
done the others, and the reaſons for 
this need not be explained. 

Samuel performed this taſk alſo, 
and juſt as he got up to the Coffee- 
houſe door a porter accoſted him, and 
conducted him to his maſter, who was 
in a coach a little way off. Samuel 
was here blamed for his delay, a 
teigned anger aſſumed, with a decla- 
ration, that he would not do if not 
punctual, that he had exceeded his 
time, and that the nobleman was very 
particular in time, even to a minute, 
Samuel apologized — Brank got hold 
of the caſh, &c. he then ordered him 
to go forward to the New-Inn, and 
hire a poſt-chaiſe to carry them to 
Greenwich to meet the nobleman's 
ſteward, who was alſo his banker, and 
to whom he was going for more mo- 
ney to purchaſe more tickets; mak- 
ing, at the ſame time, ſeveral obier- 
vations on the imprudence and pro- 
dipality of his — 

Samuel was ordered to go to the 
Ship, and prepare a dinner, while 
Brank was ſuppoſed to be negotiating 
his buſineſs, and inſtructed him alto 
not to wait longer than three o'clock, 
but go to dinner at that time, if he, 
Brank, did not return. 

At half pait four o'clock, Brank 
came hobbling, coughing, and ſeem- 
ingly quite out of breath with fatigue 
they drank tea together at the Ship, 
and afterwards returned to town in the 
chaiſe; 


chaiſ 
that 
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Chaiſe ; but here it ſhould be obſerved, 
that Samuel was the pay maſter for his 
dinner and pleaſures of the day, un- 
der pretence of his maſter having no 
change. 

From Greenwich they drove to 
Loinbard-ſtreet, and there diſcharged 
the chaiſe; Sam there received more 
notes, to the amount of 3501. which 
he got rid of in his uſual way; and 
at the City Coffee-houſe was again 
fortunate enough to meet his maſter 
before he got to the door. He was 
then ordered to attend the next even- 
ing at his maſter's lodgings, which 
he did three or four times, in the 
courſe of which he negotiated 500l. 
more in the ſame manner. 

In negotiating this ſum which Sa- 
muel received, he viſited Branicombe 
and Ruddle's. Here he was 1nterro- 
gated whom he lived with, &c. and 
in this converſation honeſt Samuel 
{ajd he was ſervant to a very rich no- 
bleman's guardian, and that he was 
at board wages, and gave his addreſs 
to his old maſter, the muſical 1nſtru- 
ment-maker. Having delivered to 
his maſter, Brank, the caſh, &c. in 
the uſual way, he was told, that per- 
haps he might not be wanted again 
for a week, and that he might wait till 
ſent for. Before the expiration of 
that week, however, Samuel was ap- 
prehended, and conducted to Bow- 
ſtreet, examined by the magiſtrates 
and gentlemen of the Bank, where he 
told his artleſs tale, but to which no 
credit was given, and he was com- 
mitted to Tothilfelds Bridewell, on 
ſuſpicion of having counterteited the 
notes of the Bank of England. 

One of theſe notes, in a day or two, 
got to the Bank, was traced back to 
that office, and immediate application 
being made to Bow-ſtreet, Samuel was 
ſoon paid a Viſit by Sir 8. Wright 
and Mr. Bond, and thus it was, that 
the old gentleman be/oww, Who had 
hitherto been on very familiar terms 
with the old gentleman above, play- 
ed off one of his cuſtomary ill humours 
tor a moment, had forſaken his friend, 
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and thereby put a temporary period 
to his progreſs; for it is evident that 
matters ot this kind cannot be effect- 
ed without the firſt- mentioned gentle- 
man's conſtant attendance. 

Samuel's examinations were long 
and frequent, and the whole of the 
tranſactions taken as minutely as we 
have ſtated them. The ſcheme laid 
to ſecure Mr. Brank was as follows. 
Samuel had been ordered by Brank 
to ſtay till he was ſent for; and an 
inferior officer of Bow- ſtreet was ſta- 
tioned at the ſhop in the Strand, Where 
Samuel worked, in caſe he ſhould call 
in the mean time. A few days elapſed, 
when Samuel received a meſſage to 
meet his maſter the next day at Mills's 
Coffee -houſe, adi at eleveno' clock. 
The plan was accordingly concerted. 
Samuel was ordered by Mr. Bond not 
to go till five minutes palt the time; 
the above inferior officer attending at 
a diſtance, and Mr. Bond followed in 
the diſguiſe of a porter, with a knot 
on his ſhoulder. When Samuel came 
to the Coffee-houſe, he fuund that a 
real porter had that inſtant been there, 
and inquired for ſuch a perſon in ſuch 
a livery, and could have been hardly 
oat of the door. This information 
Samuel directly communicated to the 

entleman porter, and. Samuel was ient 
re to wait; but the converſation 
between Samuel and the gen!lemar 
porter was diſcovered, and therefore 
the old gentleman took immediate 
flight in a hackney-coach hard by, 
An inflant ruſs was made at 'Titch- 
field- ſtreet, but in vain, for they found 
that Brank had never been there ſince 
Samuel and he had left it together. 
The advertiſements again ſhone forth, 


che hand- bills were thowered around, 


but all in vain, nor was Mr. Brank 
ever heard of till the next lottery and 
Chriſtmas time. 
ever, after having been robbed of 71. 
by his malter, and ſuffering eleven 
months impriſonment, was diſcharged 
with a preſent of 201. his innocence 
being fully eſtabliſhed. 
To be concluded in our next.) 


REFLECTIONS 
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REFLECTIONS ON FREE-THINKING, 
From the PxEFact to A CoLLEcTiOon of THEOLOGICAL Tracts,” 


By Dr. WATSON, 


T is a very wonderful thing, that 

a being ſuch as man, placed on a 
kttle globe of earth, in a little cor- 
ner of the univerſe; cut off from all 
communication with the other ſyſtems 
which are diſperſed through the im- 
menſity of ſpace ; impriſoned, as it 
were, on the ſpot where he happens 
to be born ; almoſt utterly ignorant 
of the variety of ſpiritual] exiſtencies; 
and circumſcribed in his knowledge 
of matetial things, by their remote- 
neſs, magnitude, or mineteneſs ; a 
ſtranger to the very nature of the peb- 
bles on which he treads ; unacquaint- 
ed, or but very ob{curely informed by 
his natural faculties of his condition 
after death; it is wonderful that a 
being ſuch as this, ſhould reluctantly 
receive, or faſtidiouſly reject the in- 
ſtruction of the Eternal God! Or, if 
this be ſaying too much, that he 
mould haſtily, and negligently, and 
triumphantly conclude, that the Su- 
preme Being never had condeſcended 
to inſtruct the race of man. It might 
properly have been expected, that a 
rational being, ſo circumſtanced, 
would have ſedulouſly inquired into a 
fubje& of ſuch vaſt importance ; that 
he would not have ſuffered himſelf to 
be diverted from the inveſtigation, by 
the purſuits of wealth, or honour, or 
any temporal concern ; much leſs by 
notions taken up without attention, 
arguments admitted without examina- 
tion, or prejudices imbibed in early 
outh, from the profane ridicule, or 
impious jeſtings of ſenſual and im- 
moral men. It is from the influence 
of ſuch prejudices that I would guard 
the riſing part of the generation com- 
mitted to our care, by recommend- 
ing a ſerious peruſal of the tracts 
which are here repreſented to them. 
Let them not refuſe to follow this ad- 
vice, becauſe 1t 15 giver by a church- 
man, He can have no poſſible in- 
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tereſt in giving it, except what may 
reſult from the conſciouſneſs of endea- 
vouring to diſcharge his duty, and the 
hope of being ſerviceable to them in 
this world and the next. They need 
not queſtion his veracity, when he 
ſpeaks of Religion as being ſervice. 
able to them in this world ; for it is 
a trite objection, and grounded on 
a miſapprehenſion of the deſign of 
Chriftianity, which would repreſent 
it an intolerable yoke, ſo oppoſite to 
the propenſities as to be utterly de- 


ſtructive of the felicity of the human 


mind. It is, in truth, quite the re- 
verſe. 'There 1s not a ſingle precept 
in the Goſpel, without excepting 
either that which ordains the forgive- 
neſs of injuries, or that which com- 
mands every one “' to poſſeſs his veſ- 
ſel in ſanctification and honour,” 
which is not calculated to promote 


our happineſs. Chriſtianity regulates, 


but does not extinguiſh our affections; 
and in due regulation of our affections 
conſiſts our happineſs as reaſonable 
beings. If there is one condition in 
tlus life happier than another, it is, 
ſurely, that of liim who founds all 
his hopes of ſuturity on the promiſes 
of the Goſpel ; who carefully endea- 
yours to conform his actions to its pre- 
cepts ; looking upon the great God 
Almighty as Fis Protector here, his 
Rewarder hereafter, and his everlaſt- 
ing Preſerver. This is a frame of 
mind ſo perſect of our nature, that if 
Chriſtianity, from a belief of which 
only it can be derived, were as cer- 
wal falſe as it is certainly true, one 
could not help wiſhing that it were 
univerſally received ia the world. 
Unbelievers attempt to make proſe- 
lytes to infidelity, by preſſing on the 
minds of the unlearned in ſcripture 
knowledge, the authorities of Boling- 
broke, Voltaire, Helvetius, Hume, 


and other Deiſtical writers. It is pro- 
per 
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per that young men ſhould be furniſh- 


ed with a ready anſwer to arguments 
in favour of infidelity, which are 
taken from the high literary charac- 
ter of thoſe who profeſs it: let them 
remember then that Bacon, Boyle, 
Newton, Grotius, Locke, Euler,— 
that Addiſon, Hartley, Haller, Weſt, 
Jenyns,—that Lords Nottingham, 
King, Barrington, Lyttelton, with 
an Edel other laymen, who were 
ſurely as eminent for their literary 
attainments in every kind of ſcience 
as either Bolingbroke or Voltaire, 
were profeſſed believers of Chriſtt- 
anity. I am quite aware that the 
truth of Chriſtianity cannot be eſta- 
bliſhed by authorities ; bat neither 
can its falſehood be ſo eſtabliſhed. 
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maxims and cuſtoms of the world may 
conſpire iu confirming men in infde- 
lity, it is the duty of thoſe, to whom 
the education of youth is intruſt- 
ed, not to deſpair. Their diligence 
will have its uſe; it will prevent a 
bad matter from becoming worſe ; 
and if this “ fooliſhneſs of preach- 
ing,” into which I have been betray- 
ed on this occaſion, has but the effect 
of making even one young man of 
fortune examine into the truth of the 
Chriſtian religion, who would not 
otherwiſe have done it, I ſhall not re- 
pent the having been “ inſtant out of 
ſeaſon.” 

Deſcite, O miſeri, et canſas ceg- 

noſcite rerum 
Duid ſumus, et quidnam vichurt 
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Arguments ad werecundiam have lit- 
tle weight with thoſe who know how 
to uſe any other; but they have 
weight with the lazy and the ignorant 
on Þoth fides of the queſtion. But 
though I have here ſuggeſted to young 
men a ready anſwer to ſuch of their 
profligate acquaintance as may wiſh 
to — upon their prejudices in favour 
of infidehty, yet I hope they will not. 
content themſelves with being preju- 
iced even in favour of Chriſtianity. 
They will find, in this collection, 
ſuch ſolid arguments in ſupport of its 
truth, as cannot fail to confirm them 
on the moſt rational grounds, in the 
belief of the Goſpel diſpenſation, 
They may wonder, perhaps, if re- 
ligion be ſo uſeful a thing as is here 
repreſented, that their parents ſhould 
ſeldom or never have converſed with 
them on the ſubje&t. If this ſhould 
be the fact, I can only ſay, that it is 
a neglect of all others the moſt to be 
regretted. And indeed our mode of 
education, as to religious knowledge, 
is very defective. The child is in- 
ſtructed in its catechiſm before it is 
able to comprenend its meaning; and 
that is uſually all the domeſtic inſtruc- 
tion which it ever receives. But 
whatever be the negligence of parents 
in teaching their children Chriſti- 
anity, or how forcibly ſoever the 


grgnimur : ordo 

Duis datus uem ie Deus e: 

Tuffit. , of 
Theſe were queſtions which even the 
Heathen moraliſts thought it a ſhame 
for a man never to have conſidered. 
How much more cenſurable are thoſe 
among ourſelves who waſte their days 
in folly or vice, without ever reflect- 
ing upon the providential diſpenſa- 
tion under which they live ; without 
having any ſublimer piety, and purer 
morality, any better 44 of futurity 
than the Heathens had. 

* The freedom of inquiry 
which has ſubſiſted in this country, 
during the preſent century, has even- 
tually been of great ſervice to the 
cauſe of Chriſtianity. It muſt be ac- 
knowledged, that the works of our 
Deiſtical writers have made ſome few 
converts to infidelity at home; and 
that they have furniſhed the Ee 
Forts of France, and the Frey Gei/- 
ters of Germany with every material 
objection to our religion, which they 
have of late years diſplayed with much 
affectation of originality ; but at the 
ſame time we mult needs allow, that 
theſe works have ſtimulated ſome diſ- 
tinguiſhed characters among the laity, 
and many among the clergy, to ex- 
ert their talents in removing ſuch dif- 
ficulties in the Chriſtian tyſtem as 

would 
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would otherwiſe be likely to perplex 
the unlearned, to ſhipwreck the faith 
of the unſtable, and to induce a re- 
luctant ſcepticiſm into the minds of 
the moſt ſerious and beſt- intentioned. 
Some difficulties ſtill remain ; and it 
would be a miracle greater than any 
we are inſtructed to believe, if there 
remained none; if a being with but 


five ſcanty inlets of knowledge, ſe. 


parated but yeſterday from his mother 


earth, and to-day finking again into 


her boſom, could fathom the depths 
of the wiſdom and knowledge of 
Him, which is, which was, and 
which is to come—the Lord God 
Almighty, to whom be glory and dc. 
minion for ever and ever.“ 


RODERIGO AND XIMENA. A TALE. 


N the ancient city of Seville dwelt 
the illuſtrious family of Gomez, 
which boaſted many kings and ſove- 
reign princes in their anceſtry, The 
lovely Ximena was the only daughter 
io the then count of that name. Her 
perſonal charms, though they eclipſed 
the beauty of all the fair Sevillians, 
were far inferior to her mental accom- 
pliſhments. She united the elegance 
of the Graces with the higheſt degree 
of ſenſe, ſpirit, and fortitude. She 
ſeemed deſtined by nature for deſigns 
ſuperior to her ſex, and wanted no- 
thing but opportunity to diſplay the 
perfect heroine, 

Don Diego, who was alſo of an 
ancient and noble family, and had 
greatly ſignalized himſelf in the ſer- 
vice of his country, reſided likewiſe 
in the ſame city. The moſt perfect 


harmony ſubſiſted between him and 


Don Gomez, and a future alliance 
between their families was by every 
one expected. Don Diego was, at 
this time, ſomewhat ſtricken in years; 
but he had a ſon, called Roderigo, 
who inherited all his virtues, and was 
as emulous of glory as any of his re- 
nowned predeceſſors. 

Roderigo was, in perſon, a moſt 
amiable youth, whoſe genius was as 
lively as his diſpoſition, and who had 
made a rapid progreſs in the belles- 
lettres and the fine arts: in a word, 
he was an accompliſhed gentleman, 
The ladies of Seville were all emulous 
of making a conqueſt of the youthful 
Roderigo ; but his heart was already 
diſpoſed of to the accompliſhed 
X1imena, An early and infantine 


attachment to this worthy young la. 
dy had precluded the effects of all 
the artillery that was planted againſt 
him by the rival beauties of Seville, 
They had imbibed the ſeeds of love 
ere they knew its nature; their fond 
hearts panted for each other at a time 
they were ignorant of the force of 
ſympathy, or the ſmalleſt operations of 
the tender paſſion, In effect, they 
ſeemed by nature deſtined for each 
other; and fortune had, hitherto, 
favoured fo agreeable and ſo amiable 
an union. 

All Seville was long acquainted 
with their attachment; and the ladies 
contented themſelves with envying 
her they could not rival. If Rode- 
rigo's merit had ſo much attracted 
the attention of the fair, Ximena's 
uncommon beauty and accompliſh- 
ments had not leſs diſturbed the male 
ſex, and Roderigo was not deſtitute 
of rivals ; the foremoſt of whom was 
Don Sancho, who imagined his 
riches and family connections intitled 
him to Ximena's heart, in preference 
to Roderigo. 

In different ſcales ſhe weighed 
their different merit; and, as no- 
thing mercenary or venal could ap- 
proach her ſoul, neither was it con- 
taminated with falſe ambition. Ro- 


' derigo's virtues, in her eye, far 
| . all Sancho's boaſted preten- 


s and the more he inſiſted upon 
them, the more their intrinſic worth 
diminiſhed. | 

If then his moſt formidable rival 
found his hopes ſo ſlightly grounded, 
the breaſt of Roderigo could not be 
diſturbed 
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diſturbed at the claims of thoſe who 
had much leſs to offer in exchange 
for a heart which, to him, appeared 
ineſtimable. The day of their nup- 
tials was appointed, and all the ne- 
ceſſary preparations were making to 
celebrate them in a manner ſuitable 
to the dignity of an alliance between 
two ſuch noble houſes. 

At this criſis an occurrence took 
place, which, by its conſequences, 
not only prevented this happy union, 
but was attended with a moſt tragical 
and uncommon cataſtrophe. 

The king appointed Don Diego 
governor to the prince of Caſtile; 
which poſt Don Gomez expected, 
thinking his valour and paſt ſervices 
entitled him to it. The jealouſy 
which this nomination excited 1n the 
breaſt of Don Gomez was ſo great, 
that it burſt forth into bitter re- 
proaches againſt Don Diego upon 
their next interview. Their alterca- 
tion was carried to ſuch a height, and 
| ſuch opprobrious words eſcaped them, 
that, at length, Don Diego told 
Don Gomez he was *©* unworthy of 
employment, at which he was ſo 
much enraged that he ſtruck Don 
Diego on the face. Thy impru- 
dence, raſh old man, ſhall have its 
reward,” were the words of Don 
Gomez, uttered upon giving him 
this manual inſult. 

Don Diego no ſooner received this 
affront, than he drew; but, though 
expert at the iword, and poſſeſſed of 
uacommon courage, of which he had 
given repeated proofs, the diſparity 
of their age and vigour was fo great, 
that his feeble arm was compelled to 
ſubmit; and, being diſarmed, was 
neceſſitated to beg his life. 

Though Gomez might triumph at 
this victory, he was not ſuffered 
to wear his laurels undiſturbed. 
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To which Roderigo replied, Any 
other than my father ſhould be in- 
ſtantly convinced of it.” The old 
man was pleaſed at this mettle in his 
ſon, conſidering it as a favourable 
preſage to the execution of the com- 
miſſion he intended him for. 

Diego now acquainted Roderigo 
with the inſult he had received, but 
did not yet inform him of the perſon 
that had given it. Roderigo's impa- 
tience was ſoon exhauſted ; and, un- 
able to let his father expatiate lon 
upon the valour and renown of their 
antagoniſt, he abruptly aſked his 
name, that no time might be loſt in 
the reparation that was ſo neceſſary. 
But Diego ſtill continued his eulogi- 
ums, till Roderigo's ardour compel- 
ed his father to By it was—** Xime- 
na's father.” Roderigo's ſurprize at 
this intelligence cannot be expreſſed 
in words ; tor he, faultering, attempt- 
ed to repeat, Ximena's father!“ but 


was debarred the power of utterance. 


In this fituation Diego left Rode- 
rigo, after exhorting him to let no 
conſideration deter him from vindi- 
cating their honour. Roderigo be- 
ing alone, he fell into a profound me- 
ditation upon ſo unexpected a ſtroke, 
which baff 
all his promiſed joys, and opened to 
his view a ſcene of bloodſhed and 
miſery. He ſaw, on the one hand, 
indelible ſhame, and the loſs of that 
honour which was dearer to him than 
life On the other, the death of him- 
ſelf, or of one who was his ſecond fa- 
ther; and, by loſing him, he loſt a 
miſtreſs, a wife, and, in one word, his 
Ximena. 

Such a ſituation it were impoſſible 
for the pen of a Shakſpeare to depict 
with juſtice. They might touch the 


conflict of the various agitated paſ- 


lon 
ſions; they might paint love, revenge, 
Diego conſidered his ſon as the onfly® deſpair, each by turns prevailing; 


inſtrument left him to repair his injur- 
ed honour, and ſought him for that 
purpoſe, He opened the buſineſs to 
lam by aſking, if he had a heart?“ 
F LP 


but they would till fall ſhort of the 

tortures of Roderigo's breaſt. 
The powerful ſtruggles of love at 

length ſubmitted to the tyranny of 
P - honour, 


ed all his hopes, baniſhed 
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honour, and he ſought Don Gomez 
to have that ſatis faction which was due 
to his father and himſelf. At this 
Interview, Don Gomez endeavoured 
to diſſuade him from his deſign; tell- 
ing him he ſhould obtain no glory in 
vanquſhing ſo youthful an adverſary ; 
but, finding Roderigo reſolved upon 
his purpoſe, the Count ſeemed to ap- 
prove of his noble valour, and attend- 
ed him, 

Don Gomez fell; and his daughter, 
upon _—_— this dreadful news, 
immediately flew to the king, and 
moſt pathetically implored juſtice for 
her father's blood; whilſt Don Diego, 
who was preſent, defended his ſon's 
conduct, ſaying, ** all the blame was 
his ſhare ;** and begged that Xime- 
na might be ſatisfied at the expence 
of his life.“ 

The tremendous ſituation of Rode- 
rigo, after ſuch a deed, ſo overwelmed 
him, that he knew not whither to fly, 
or where to hide himſelf; but that 
magnet which had ever attracted him, 
inſenſibly drew him to Gomez houſe. 
He no ſooner appeared before Xime- 
na's confidant, than ſhe vociferouſly 
upbraided him with the murder, teſti- 
fying her ſupprize at his preſumption 
in making an aſylum of the houſe of 
the dead: to which he, in conſtern- 


ation, replied, He did but ſeek for 
that which he had conferred that 


his judge was his love, his Ximena; 
and that he came to ſupplicate, as a 
ſovereign good, the decree from her 
mouth, and the ſtroke from her hand.“ 

He was, however, perſuaded to 
conceal himſelf, upon — entering 
with Don Sancho, his rival; who en- 
deavoured to inſtigate her to the moſt 
unlimited revenge. 

Upon Sancho's retiring, finding 
herſelf alone with Elvira, her confi- 
dant, ſhe opened her mind to her; 
and, after 3 teſtified her pun- 

ent ſcrrow for the loſs of her father, 
ſhe acknowledged that ſhe ſtill adored 
Roderigo; but, nevertheleſs, conclud- 
ed, that the honour of her family, and 
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her own reputation, compelled her to 
purſue him for that -life which was 
dearer to her than her own, and, 
which, when forfeited, would be but 
a prelude to her own deſtruction. 

Roderigo was unable any longer 
to conceal himſelf at this declaration, 
but, ruſhing forth, threw himſelf at 
her feet, whilſt her amazement kept 
pace with her terrors. A moſt ten. 
der, a moſt moving, a moſt melan. 
choly ſcene, took 22 To behold 
a lover, a huſband, the murderer of a 
father, united in the man ſhe idoliz- 
ed; whom ſhe wiſhed to hate, and 
was forced to perſecute—What lan- 
guage was ſhe to uſe? In what terms 
could ſhe expreſs herſelf? Tears and 
mutual ſigns for a long time ſupplied 
the place of ſpeech. At length, 
rouzed from this melancholy ftupor, 
ſhe bid him fly, nor wait that juſtice 
for which ſhe pleaded, and which, 
when obtained, would be but an in- 
evitable ſentence againſt herſelf. 

At this period an unexpected op- 
portunity offered for Roderigo to ſig- 
nalize himſelf in the defence of his 
country. A Mooriſh fleet had ſur- 

rized the city, landed a great num- 
ha of forces, and ravaged the 
country. Several of Diego's friends, 
who, hearing of the affront he had re- 
ceived, came to offer. their lives to 
avenge it; finding this office already 
executed by his ſon, they had now an 
opportunity of riſquing them 1n a 
more general cauſe ; and fixed upon 
Roderigo for their leader. He re- 
pulſed the Moors, took their king 
priſoner; and, upon his return to 
court, received the thanks of his ſo- 


vereign in perſon. 


This important ſervice he had 
done to the ſtate, the king thought a 
ſufficient attonement for the lite of 
Gomez; but Ximena ſtill infiſted up- 
on juſtice: wherefore it was at length 
agreed that he ſhould engage in ſin- 
gle combat with his rival; and that 
the ſurvivor ſhould be entitled to 
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In a conference he had with X1- 
mena, prior to this duel, he inform- 
ed her that he ſhould make no de- 
fence, as he ſhould conſider the 
wound he received as coming from 
her hand, though ſhe thought him 
unworthy of receiving it directly from 
her. Upon hearing this, ſhe up- 
braided him with want of courage, 
and foretold the Joſs of his glory and 
reputation by ſuch a puſillanimous 
conduct. But theſe remonſtrances 
had no effect upon him, he {fill per- 
ſevering in the deſign of ruſhing 
upon his adverſary's (word ; till ſhe, 
at length, intreated him to defend 
his life, as her agrecing to this com- 
bat was only to have a pretext for 
forgiving him. 

Bon Sancho returned, nevertheleſs, 
from the field with his word bloody; 
upon the fight of which Ximena 
{wooned, thinking that her Roderigo 
had doubtleſs fallen a victim to his 
rival. When ſhe recovered, her ſoul 
breathed all her tenderneſs and love 
for him. But this being only a ſtra- 
tagem to prompt her to give theſe 
teſtimonies of her affection, ſhe found 
her Roderigo ſtill alive and victor, 
and, as ſuch, he had inforced the 
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expreſs condition of Don Sancho's 
acting this part to favour his deſign. 

It would have been in vain for her 
any longer to have diſſembled her 
fondneſs for her Roderigo, or that ſhe 
was inclinable to forgive him. The 
king profited by her preſent favour- 
able diſpoſition to bring about an en- 
tire reconciliation. 'Their nuptials 
were, however, once more deferred, 
as his preſence was again judged ne- 
ceſſary to oppoſe the Moors, who had 
made another deſcent upon the coaſt, 


in hopes of reſcuing their captive - 


king. 

The Moors were rooted, and Ro. 
derigo- returned to Seville to lay his 
laurels at his Ximena's feet. Their 
marriage was ſoon after celebrated by 
the archbiſhop of Seville, in the 
preſence of the king and his whole 
court. 

This happy pair, after having for 
a long time been the ſport of fortune, 
were now examples of fondneſs and 
affection; and lived to ſee their chil- 
dren as much eſteemed as themſelves, 
the kings of Arragon and Navarre 
thinking it an honour to be allied 
to them, by wedding their two 
daughters. 


AVARICE AND GLORY. AN HISTORY, 


BY. THE KING-OF FEUSSI A. 


AR and Glory once made 
a journey together to this wortd, 
in order to try how mankind were diſ- 
poſed to receive them. Heroes, 
citizens, prieſts, and lords, imme- 
diately liſted beneath their ſtandards, 
and received their favours with grati- 
tude and rapture. Travelling, how- 
ever, into a more remote part of the 
country, they by accident ſet up at 
the cottage of a ſimple ſhepherd, 
(by the ſhepherd the Ring of Pruſſia 
means himſelf) whoſe whole poſſeſ- 
ſions were his flock, and all his ſoli- 
citude the next day's ſubſiſtence. His 
birth was but humble, yet his natu- 
ral endowments were great. His 
ſenſe was refined, his heart ſenſible of 


love and piety, and, poor as he was, 
he ſtill preſerved an honeſt ardour for 
liberty and repoſe. Here, with his 
favourite Sylvana, his flock, his 
crook, and his cottage, he lived un- 
known, and unknowing a world that 
could only inſtruct him in deceit and 


falſehood. 


Our two traveliers no ſooner be- 
held him, than they were ſtruck with 
his felicity. How 1nſupportable 
it is,“ cried Glory, „thus to be a 
ſpectator of pleaſures which we have 
no ſhare in producing ? Shall we, 
who are adored here below, tamely 
continue ſpectators of a man who thus 
lights our favours, becauſe as yet 
unexperienced in their delights ? No, 
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rather let us attempt to ſeduce him 
from his wiſe purſuit of tranquility, 
and teach him to reverence our 
power,” Thus »A they both, 
the better to diſguiſe themſelves, aſ- 
ſumed. the dreſs of Thepherds, and 
accoſted the ruſtic in terms the moſt 
inviting, ©* Dear ſhepherd, how do 
I pity,” cries Glory, your poor 


fimplicity. To ſee ſuch talents bu- 


ried in unambitious retirement, cer- 
tainly might create even the com- 
paſſion of the 2 Leave, prithee 

e deſtined only for ig- 
norance and ſtupidity; it is doubly 


.to die, to die without applauſe. 


You have virtues, and thoſe ought to 
appear, not thus lie hid with ungrate- 
ful obſtinacy. Fortune calls, and 
Glory invites thee. I promiſe you a 


certainty of ſucceſs : you have only 


to chooſe whether to become an au- 
thor, a miniſter of ſtate, or a gene- 
ral; in either capacity be ſure of 
arr, reſpect, riches, and immor- 

1Ey.”? 

a. {o unaccuſtomed an invitation, 
the ſhepherd ſeemed uncapable of de- 
termining. He heſitated for ſome 


time between ambition and content, 


till at length the former prevailed, 
and he became, in ſome meaſure, a 


convert. Avarice now came in to fix 


him entirely; and willing to make 
him completely the ſlave of both, 
thus continued the converſation. 
Ves, fimple ſwain, be convinced 
of your ignorance ; learn from me in 
what true happineſs conſiſts. You 
are in indigence, and you miſcall 
your poverty temperance. What! 
ſhall a man, formed for the moſt im- 
portant concerns, like you, exhauſt 
a precious life only in obliging his 
miſtreſs, playing upon a pipe, or 
ſhearing his ſheep? While the reſt 
of mankind, bleſſed with affluence, 
conſecrate all their hours to rapture, 
improved with art, ſhall you remain 
in a cottage, perhaps ſhuddering at 
the winter's breeze? Alas! little doſt 
thou know of the pleaſures attending 
the great. What ſumptuous palaces 


they live in! how every time they 
leave them ſeems a triumphal procef. 
fion ! how every word they pronounce 
is ecchoed with applauſe ! without 
fortune, what is life but miſery ? what 
is virtue but ſullen ſatis faction? Mo- 
ney, money, is the grand mover of 
the univerſe; without it, life is infi- 
pid, and talents contemptible.”? 
The unhappy ſhepherd was no lon. 
ger able to refiſt ſuch powerful per- 
uaſions: his miſtreſs, his flock, are 
at once baniſhed from his thoughts, 
or contemptible in his eye. His 


rural retreat becomes taſteleſs, and 


ambition fills up every chaſm in his 
breaſt: in vain did this faithful part. 
ner of all his pleaſures and cares ſo- 
licit his ſtay ; in vain expoſe the num- 
berleſs dangers he mult neceſſarily en- 
counter z nothing could perſuade a 
youthful mind bent on glory, and 
whoſe heart felt every paſhon in ex- 
treme. However, uncertain what 
courſe to follow, by chance he fixed 
upon the Muſes; and he began, by 
ſhewing the world ſome amazing in- 
ſtances of the ſublimity of his genius. 
He inſtantly found admiſſioa among 
the men of wit, and he gave leſſons 
to thoſe who were candidates for the 
public favour, He publiſhed criti- 
ciſms to ſhew, that ſome were. not 
born poets, and apologies in vindica- 
tion of himſelf. But ſoon ſatiie at- 
tacked him with all its virulence; he 
found, in every brother wit, a rival, 
and, in every rival, one ready to de- 
preciate whatever he had written. 
Soon, therefare, he thought proper to 
quit this ſeducing train, that offer 
beds of roſes, but ſupply only a couch 
of thorns. 

He next took the field in quality 
of a ſoldier. He was foremoſt in re- 
venging the affronts of his country, 
and fixing his monarch on the throne; 
he was foremoſt in braving every 
danger, and in 1 every 
breach: with a few ſucceſſes more, 
and a few limbs leſs, our ſhepherd 
would have equalled Czfar himſeli; 
but ſoon envy began to pluck the 

hardened 
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hardened lanrel from his brow. His 
conqueits were attributed not to his 
ſuperior ſkill, but the ignorance of 
his rivals: his patriotiſm was judged 
to proceed from avarice, and his tor- 
ticude from unfeeling aſſurance. 
Again, therefore, the ſhepherd 
changes; and, in his own defence, 
retired to the cabinet from the field. 
Here, become a thorough-bred mi- 
nifter of ſtate, he copies out conven- 
tions, mends treaties, raiſes ſubſidies, 
levies, diſpoſes, ſells, buys, and 
lotes his own peace in procuring the 
peace of Europe; he even, with the 
induſtry of a miniſter, adopts his 
vices, and becomes ſlow, timid, ſuſ- 
picious, and auſtere. Drunk with 
power, and involved in ſyſtem, he 
lees, conſults, and likes none but 
himſelf. He is no longer the ſimple 
ſhepherd, whole thoughts were all 
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honeſt, and who ſpoke nothing but 
what he thought ; he now is taught 
only to ſpeak what he never intends 
to perform. His faults diſguited 
ſome; his remaining virtues, more; 
at length, however, his ſyſtem fails, 
all his projects are blown up: what 
was the cauſe of misfortune, was at- 
tributed to corruption and ignorance; 
he 1s arraigned by the people, and 
ſcarcely eſcapes being condemned to 
ſuffer an ignominious death. Now, 
too late, he fihds the folly of having 
attended to the voice of avarice, or 
the call of ambition; he flies back to 
his long - forſaken cottage, again 
aſſumes the ruſtic robe of innocence 
and ſimplicity ; and, in the arms of 
his faithful Sylvana, paſſed the re- 
mainder of his life in magcence, hap- 
pineſs, and peace. 


A CURE FOR THE HYP. 


ANY Divines and Moraliſts 
impute this diſt-mper to Dit- 
content, Diſappointment, and Pride, 
which may be partial cauſes ; but let 
the irregularities of the blood and 
animal ipirits have their ſhare, leſt 
the 'Theologue thruſt out the Phyſician 
from his proper dividend in the dit- 
temper. 
grant, that a perſon in the Spleen 
may be flung into a courſe of diver- 
ſions; and a mixture of wa#te:, 
horje-races, aſſemblies, plays, Pruppet- 
ſhows, Fc. may be made up for him 
in a preſcription : But where the caſe 
is at the worſt, and the patient (if 
male) beigns to think he i bie 
child, or is turned into an egg, a tca- 
pat, a bortle, or a Horſe's tail (of all 
which caſes there have been notorious 
inſtances) there is no way left but to 
humour the diſtemper; and the craft 
of phy/ic is, in this cate, much pre- 
ferable to the art, as wilt appear trom 
the following ſtory : | 
A young gentleman of good ſenſe 
and learning, with a very hand/ome 
eſlate, had no malady to complain of 


but the Spleen, and ſoon found there 
could be nothing worſe. Hereupon 
he came up from his ſeat on the bor- 
ders of Wales to Oxford, where he 
had been bred, in order tor a cure. 
He ſeemed well in body, and ſaid he 
had no cauſe of trouble in mind; but 
till he complained, he was he Lune ro 
not how. ijk Deep in the Shag gs — 
Hyp'd t a wiolent degree Ful of the 
Glocms and Dijmals, Oc. 

By the Doctors advice he retired to 
a town in the neigtbourhood, where 
there was a good air, not too much 
company, nor too great a ſolitude, 
and where, after diverting himſelf 
with riding and other exerciſes, he 
might conclude the day with a few 
triends and a Thearful bottle; with 
which he was for iome time exceed- 
inzly relieved. | 

Oppoſite 10 his beſt apartment was 
a Cobler's ſtall, who worked hard all 
day, and was often diverting himſelf 
and others with a catch, a ſong, or a 
ballad. The gentleman was for 
ſome time highly pleaſed with this; 
but upon comparing this chearful 
| mechanic's 
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mechanic's condition with his own, 
came by degrees to envy him, and at 
laſt to hate him mortally, In this 
temper he took ſome back rooms next 
the gardens ; but ftill the 1dea of the 
happy Cobler haunted him, till at 
Ja he fancied he was peſſe ed, and 
that the Cobler was got down into his 
belly, where he lay poking with his 
__ gnawing the leather, and beat- 
ing - ferioufly with his hammer. In 
this diſtreſs conſulting again his 
phyficians, he told them, he had 


fwallow'd a Cobler : upon this they 


all declared him mad, and gave him 
up as incurable. | 

A young ftudent in phy ſic, related 
to the family where the gentleman 
lodged, was told in a viſit of this ex- 
traordinary caſe, and with much dif- 


ficulty admitted to fee the patient, 


whom he found in an eaſy chair, 
3 hideouſly, and turning from 
ide to ſide, as the Cobler made a 
puncture or contuſion, He complained 
of an immoderate fewwe/ling, of throb- 
bings like blows, Cc. and of the 
fetench of ale and tobacco. At laſt he 
faid, Now pray, Dactor, what do 
you think I am troubled with ? The 
Doctor gravely anſwer'd, Really, Sir, 
J am inclined to believe that you have 
fwallow'd a Cobler. A Cobler ! 
(ſays the patient) You have it ! you 


- have it !—-Oh, the willain ! the wil- 


lain! Now I feel him pricking me: 
Surely you was ſent by heaven to my 
deliverance.——But what can you do for 
me? To night, ſays the Doctor, you 
hall take a compoſing draught that 
ewill make both you and your Cobler 
eaſy, and to-morrow I will wifit you 
again. 

That evening the Doctor privately 
ſends for the Cobler, tips him a piece 
of money, with the promiſe of ano- 


ther; gives him all his inſtructions, 


and engages him heartily in the ope- 
ration. The next morning he re-viſits 
his patient, orders him to keep his 
bed till night, and then retires to an 
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adjoining room hung round with old 
tapeſtry, where he got all things 
ready. A very ſtrong emetic was 


ſent in by the apothecary ; a large 


bathing-tub, half filled with water, 
was ſet cloſe by a cloſet, to which 
there was an opening through the 
hangings, The Doctor had furniſhed 
his pockets with ſome of the Cobler's 
tools and utenſils, properly diſpoſed : 
the family was let into the ſecret : 
a dim light was placed at the further 
end of the room; and the Cobler 
was privately ſtationed behind the 
hangings. 
About Ten at night the patient was 
introduced in form; took the emetic, 
and after one or two plunges, the 
Doctor gravely fiſhed in the liquors 
with a large ladle, and at laſt brought 
up ſome ends and hog's briſtles : 
See here, Sir, ſays he, we are right / 
wwe are right ! Come, one plunge 
more— And then he fiſhes up an 
awl, a ball of thread, and ſome 540% 
of wax : Again, Sir] again! 
continues the Doctor, and then brings 
up a hammer, a paring knife, and two 
heel. pieces: Now, Sir, wwe are near 
him; ſhut your eyes cloſe, and take. one 
more hearty plunge. In this interval 
he lugs the Cobler from behind the 
hangings, ſouſes him over head and 
ears in the tub, and then cries out, 
Open your eyes, Sir ! We have him! 
abe have him and withal collaring 
the Cobler, juſt riſing from the de- 
ludge, he ſeverely reprimanded him 
for daring to get down a gentleman's 
throat; and threatening him heavily 
in caſe of a return, ſnewed him at 
laſt the ſhorteſt way down ftairs. The 
atient was for a while aſtoniſhed at 
fis deliverance ; but, by degrees, he 
compoſed himſelf, for there was no 
reſiſting demonſtration. That night 
he took another compoſing draught, 
was well next morning, and the Doc- 
1 with 50 guineas to Ox- 
Ord. 
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HENRY AND ELIZA. 
[Continued from our laſt, p. 73.] 


ENRY retired to his bed, but 

his thoughts were too intent on 
the lovely ſtranger to ſuffer him to 
ſleep; he ran over all her features, 
and thought he knew them. He re- 
collected ſhe ſaid ſhe had no friends 
the only one ſhe ever had was, alas! 
row no more! Certainly this is not 
Eliza, ſaid he! *'Tis impoſlible! 
Perhaps ſhe may be ſome vile creature 
of the town, who has choſe this me- 
thod to draw the unweary into her 
ſnares; but avaunt the thought! A 
wretch callous to all ideas of virtue 
could never aſſume that appearance of 
modeſty, and thoſe diſtracted looks, 
which ſhew a mind in the greateſt 
depth of affliction. In vain did he 
attempt to Weep—in vain did he at- 
tempt to call his attention from the 
lovely objet—be ſaw her ſtill weep- 
ing and imploring his aſſiſtance. 

The ſun was juſt illuminating the 
eaſtern clouds when Henry aroſe: he 
ſought the picture which he had found 
in Hamer's drawers, and immediately 
recognized the features of the ſtran- 
ger. 
painter may have drawn two faces 
alike, but it is improbable that there 
ſhould be ſuch a reſemblance ; what 
beauty | find in one, appears in the 
other.—Here he was interrupted by 
his ſervant acquainting him that 
breakfaſt was ready. The deſire he 
had to ſee the lady, and the curioſity 
to know who ſhe was, made him ea- 
ger to attend the ſummons. 

She had entered into converſation 
with the lady of the houſe before tten- 
ry came in, therefore an introduction 
was unneceſſary; they fat down to 
breakfaſt, and after the ſervant had 
withdrawn, ne deſired the lady to 
inform them of the misfortunes which 
ſhe maſt have experienced before he 
had the happineſs to reſcue her. Hen- 
ry's N manner, accompanied 


with the deſires of the good old lady, 


It is poſſible, ſaid he, that the 


obliged her to comply with their re- 
queſt, and thus began: My father 
had attained his twentieth year when 
he married one of the beſt of women 
that ever enter'd the conjugal ſtate; ſhe 
had all thoſe qualities which grace 
the mind of a wite, a mother, a friend, 
and a miſtreſs; no rude paſſions ever 
diſturbed their tranquility, but all was 
perfect harmony. After they had 


been married four years, I was born ; 


the joy on this occaſion increaſed, if 


poſſible, their feliciry : but ah! how 
tranſitory 15 human happineſs! My 
father, who thought himſelf bleſſed 
with every earthly comfort, was in a 
ſhort time deprived of what his ſoul 
held moſt dear on earth; for my mo- 
ther, in the bloom of life, was ſeiz'd 
with a violent fever, which baffled 
all the ſkill of human aid, and in one 
fatal moment was ſnatched from his 
arms, and call'd to her kindred duſt. 
This was a loſs he was little able to 
ſuſtain, but, on account of me, he 
preſerved that life which had now be- 
come a burden to him. | 

Two long years he bore the pangs 
of ſorrow without repinang, but, tind- 
ing his health declining, he embark- 


ed for the continent, leaving me un- 


der the care of my uncle, my father 
little ſuſpecting he would have proved 
ſo great a villain— Thus far a truſty 
ſervant of my father's told me; the re- 
mainder of my unhappy lite I knew 
too well. 

J had not reached my tenth year 
when my father embarked, there- 
fore it cannot be expected that I 


ſhould feel the lois 1 had ſuſtained. 


The firſt grievance my tender years 
were feaſible of, was the harſh treat- 
ment I met with from my uncle; his 
behaviour io me ſhewed him to have 
a mind callous to all the finer feelings 
of humanity! He kept me at home, 
and would not ſuffer me to fit at the 
table with him, but with the ſervants. 

Mortifying 
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Mortifying as this was to a youn 
mind, I could eaſily have ſabmitted 
to it, had his treachery gone no far- 
ther. Often on the daify bank I have 


viewed the filver tribe ſporting about, 


and ſeeming to thank me for their 
daily foods little did 1 then think 
that there would be the beginning of 
my future misfortunes. But how 1m- 
perfect are our ideas! How weak 
and ſmall our powers! 1f we could 
toreſee what was to happen at a diſ- 


tant 2 what accidents might we 
guard againſt! how frequently mirth 
and happineſs would appear, where 
grief and diſtreſs are predominant— 
yet perhaps it is for the beſt! The 
atl-wiſe Creator of mankind conſidet'd 
this ignorance as productive of the 
greuteſt happineſs— But, before I go 
any farther, it will be neceſſary to 
give you a ſhort ſxetch of my uncle. 
[To be continued. 


PROPERTIES OF A GARDENER, ADDRESSED TO A LADY. 


Queſtion, e a Gardener the 
moſt exiraorainary man 
in the world ? 

Anſwer, Becauſe no man has more 
bufineſs upon earth, and always 
chooſes good grounds for what he does. 
He commands his ze. He is matter 
of his mint, and fingers perny-reyal. 
He raiſeth his /a/ary every year, and it 
is a bad year indeed that does not pro- 
duce a plumb. He meets with more 
boughs then a Miniſter of State. He 
makes more beds than the French 
King, and has in them more painted 
ladies, and more genuine %s and /:/- 
lies than are to be found at a countr 
wake. He makes raking his buſinet: 


more than his diverſion, as many other 
gentlemen do; but he makes it an 
advantage to his health and fortune, 
which few others do. He can boait 
more rapes than any other rake in the 


kingdom ; his wife, notwithſtanding, 


has enough of /ad's love and heart“ 
eaſe, and never wiſhes for aveed', 
Diſtempers fatal to others, never 
hurt him; he walks better for the 
gravel, and thrives moſt in a con. 
Jumption. He can boaſt of more Seed. 
ing hearts than your Jadyſhip, and 
more /aurels than the greateſt hero of 
antiquity ; but his greateſt pride, and 
the world's envy, is, that he can have 
yew whenever he pleaſes. 


ANECDOTE OF KING GEORGE TI. 


K* George I. in one of his 
journeys to Hanover, going 
through Helvoetſluys fat down on a 
bench at the door of a principal inn, 
without going into the houſe, it being 
a remarkable fine day, while they 
were getting horſes ready for his 
coach, and called for three freſh eggs, 
which were brought him. His Ma- 
jeſty, after eating them, aſked, 
„How much muſt 1 pay for theſe 


eggs? The hoſt replied, ** Two 
hundred florins :?* „ How! (ſaid the 
King aſtoniſhed) eggs muſt be very 
ſcarce ſure at Helvoerfluys !**—*<< Par- 
don me, Sire, replied the Dutch 


landlord, eggs are plentiful enough, 


but kings are /carce in this country.“ 
The King laughed at the repartee, 
ſhrugged his ſhoulders, and ordered 
the money to be paid him. | 


ANECDOTE OF A BRITISH SOLDIER. 


N the war in Flanders, when the 
Earl of Stair was commander in 
chief, after a ſevere battle which laſt- 


ed from morning till evenin 


„ AN 
terminated in favour of the British 
troops, a veteran ſoldier, exceſſively 
fatigued, was reſting on his arms, 


and looking exccedingly grave, Lord 
Stair coming by, aſked him why he 
was ſo dull? Pull! your honour? | 
am not dull; 1 am only thinking 
what a hard day's work I have 


done for a great. 
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For the YORKSHIRE MAGAZINE. 
Abprss to the EpiTtors. 


Ince Ms of all ſizes, defign'd to amuſe, 


The poſt-boys of ſlander, detraction and 
new 


Are handed abroad now in country and city, 

To pleaſure the ſeaſon d, the grave, and the 
witty, ; 

"Tis meet, we'll ſuppoſe, that each reader 
ſhou'd chooſe 

What ſuits his own palate ; what's taſteleſs, 
refuſe. ; 

As nation with nation in rivalſhip ſtrive 

To increaſe their own commerce, and bring 
to their hive; 

As county with county, as townſhip with 
town, 

Are ever ambitious to favour their Own, 

Shall Yorkſhire ſtand fingle, regardleſs of fame, 

Whilt each county around us purſues its 
own game? 

Forbid it, ye ſages, who wiſdom approve; 

Forbid it, ye champions for virtue and love. 

See the Editors aſk with a good begging mien 

Some earneſt ſupporters to their Magazine. 

What county around you with this can com- 
pare 

For rural diverſions, or landſcapes, or air? 

Or where, if ye ſearch the world round, can 
ye find ; 

Or nymphs more engaging, or ſwains more 
refin'd ? 

Where elſe can the fanciful Muſes reſort, 

Or the good-natur*d nymphs with each Grace 
hold their court ? 

Save where their own Mason delights to 
repoſe, 5 

And * by His myrtle the quick-ſcented 
roſe. 

Where elſe love the ſweet-ſmiling Virtues to 
roam, 

Or, wearied with wand'ring, to take up their 
home 


Than with Dave? 'Tis the pencil with 


which he would paint 
The recluſe of the Hermit, the Nun, and the 
a Saint. | 
Whilſt Fame, at their order, vouchſaſes to 
proclaim . 
To nations far diſtant his evergreen name. 
Here Spring with blithe Flora in uniſon meet, 
The caſkets of Nature diſcloſe their feet ; 
Whilſt each hill and each vale, each mead 
and each grove, 
Enjoy the ſenſations of tranſport and love. 
Tho our ears are quite ſtrangers to Philo- 


mel's lay, 
Think = but in Yerlkthire vre're happy 2s 
they | 
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Who, dupes to the honey that flows from her 
tongue, : 
Forget how the linnet can charm with her 

ſong. | 
Our We and our grottos afford ſafe retreat 
From. the Tempeſt's dread ſweep, and the 
Solſtice fierce heat; | 
Whilſt a Harrogate, Scarbro', and Thorp- Arch 
make known 
That Hygeia, the health-giving maid, is our 
OwN. 
Blithe Ceres, delighted, loud laughs in cach 
plain, 
And fixes, here fixes, well pleas'd, her domain; 
Whilſt Pan his Arcadia now quits for the 
Wold, 
Deſports with the nymphs, ſhields from harm 
too the fold; 
Rich in fruit, here Pomona unlocks all her 
Kores, 
And owns all the boaſt of Heſperſa is our's ; 
Nor think that the Druids will ever retire 
From the woods that they planted, theffroves 
they admire, 
As long as a Poct is left us to ſhow 
Hew much to their virtueand learning we owe. 
Big with thoughts like to theſe, twas my 
duty, I thought, a 
My ſentiments freely off- hand thus to note; 
And if that you think them worth while to 
be ſeen, : | 
Pray give them a place in your next Magazine, 
PICKERENSIS., 


For the YORKSHIRE MAGAZINE. 
On SPRING. 
Nunc wer pur pureum--wvarios jam flumina circum 


Fundit humus flores--- 


Hinc anni labor, VII G. 


N OW ſpring the living herbs, profuſely 
| wild, 


O'er ample Nature's vivid, dœdal firld ; 
Tis now the genial Sun and Zephyrs mild 
Their foſt' ring aid, their kindeſt influence yield 
See what a proſpect meets the wand' ring eye, 
Far diſtant yon der on the daiſied hill! 
Where wanton lambs in ſportive races vie; 
And gently ſteals along the murm'ring rill. 
The feather d tribe, all mirth and ſocial glee, 
Pour out their am'rous. little ſouls in love; 
Try ev'ry note and well-tun'd harmony 


Their beauteous charmer's tender heart to 
move. 


The brook, that erſt midſt Winter's bluſt ring | 


rain 
In ſweeping torrents toll'd with dreadful force, 
Now gently bubbles thro? the verdant plain, 
Loſt in its own meand'ring, gleamy courſe. 
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The gladſome Farmer to his taſk repairs, 
His annual taſk ! that chears his happy breaſt. 
Sweet emblem of content ! no rankling cares 
Break the ſoft ſlumbers of his downy reſt. 
Hatfield. J. C. 


For the YORKSHIRE MAGAZINE. 
S AUN DV of the FOR TH. 
By Oro. Saviite Carty. 


ba Saundy vras preſs'd from his 
Alice's fide 
As they ftray'd to converſe in the dale, 
And Saundy had aſk'd the fair maid for his 
bride, - 
But, alas! as he told her his tale 
They tore him away, thoꝰ ſhe fell on her knees 
And implor' d them to ſpare her dear (wain ; 
But the Gang it was deaf to her heart-rending 


pleas, 
And they hurry'd him off to the main. 


She ſtood all alone a pale ſtatue 5f grief, 
When at length the tears burſt from her 


| eyes; | 
No friend near her fide to afford her relief, 
And the aſk'd it at length of the ſkies : 
The night-chearing moon was abſorb'd in a 
cloud, 25 
And the wind *gan to riſe in the north; 
The flocks on the mountains all bleated aloud, 
And the waves gan to foam in the Forth. 


Atthis moment the galley was making its way 
With the head-drooping Saundy on board, 
Who ſpy' d at a diſtance the ſhip as ſhe lay, 
In the mouth of the Forth ſhe was moor'd : 
But the waves with the mountains now all 
ſeem'd to vie, 
For each wave left a valley below : 
Be ſteady ! be ſteady ! good lads ! was the cry, 
Or adown to the bottom we go 


Theſe words were ſcarce ſpoke when a tur- 
bulent wave 
Bid defiance the ſkill of each oar, 
For they all ſank at once in a watery grave, 
All but one that was waſh'd on the ſhore : 
Twas Saundy for whom the kind Fates in- 
terſer'd, 
And a warning that nought ſhould remove 
The bondage of Faith, when it ever adher'd 
To the hallowed mandates of Love. 


He fled to his Alice, who mourn'd in deſpair, 

But, when ſhe her Saundy beheld, 

His preſence ſoon vanquiſh'd her viſitor, Care, 
And the vapours of Sorrow diſpell'd. 

To the mountains they fled, far away from 

the main, 

Where no rude aſſailants engage; 

No ruffians to part the fond lovers again, 
Till Time ſhall intrude with Old Age. 


For the YORKSHIRE MAGAZINE, 
The ZONES. 
A SacxetDd ECLOGUE. 


Cantenius Dominum, bonum facilemque parentem ! 
Cujus habent nullas larga indulgent ia metas. 
BUCHANAN. 


\ Here north cr ſouth the embryo Tem- 
peſts form, 

Where black as Midnight broods the callow 
Storm; 

Where Winter holds his time- coeval rei 

In ſplendid triumph o'er each ſhackled main; 


Where Light, ſwift darting thro* the glow- 


ing ſkies, 
The long, long abſence of the Sun ſupplies ; 


While bright above th* unnumber'd fires that 


glow 
But meck the piercing cold which dwells 
below ; 
Where often changing Alps of Ice are ſeen, 
The chill Fog rolling thro” the vales between; 
While the white Tenant of theſe climes ſo drear 
High on their bright ſide hangs the ſhaggy Bear; 


Here led by Truth, who never leads aſtray, _ 


Should meek Obedience urge his lonely way, 
The fire of Faith would animate his breaſt, 
And ſooth the whiſpers of his fear to reſt; 
Nay, ſhould the Storm that rides the deſert air 
Shoot the keen ſhafts, and lay his boſom bare, 
His Gop would ſpread his guardian ſhield 
around, 
And caſt the blunted arrows on the ground. 
Our infant views beyond, our hopes above, 
O'er ev ry region reigns the God of Love; 
His praiſes live theſe glitt'ring wilds among, 
The rude rocks echoing to the pleafing ſong. 
Where the fierce Zenith pours the blazing 


ray, 
The brown Earth caſts her verdant robe away, 
And far and wide waſte ſandy plains appear 
Without a Tree to ſhade, a Spring to chear ; 
Where the wild Sons of Iſhmael haunt the day, 
And famiſh'd Lions nightly roar for prey; 
Where patient knecling at hislord's command, 
To bear his ſpicy burdens o'er the ſand, 
Throꝰ the ſhort night and thro” the weary day 
The uncomplaining Camel works his way ; 
When the black Merchant, vigilant and bold, 
Braves ev'ry danger for the love of gold; 
Here led by Truth, who never leads aſtray, 


Should meek Obedience urge his lonely way; 


Where never Pilgrim-Zeal a track had trac'd, 
Faith would conduct him o'er the *wild'ring 
waſte, 
Avert the ſun-beam, ſpread a welcome ſhade, 
And call the ſtranger, Zephyr, to his aid, 
Bring heav'nly hopes to mitigate his toil, 
And lake with ſhow'rs the ever-burning ſoil ; 
Nay, ſhould that Wind ariſe whoſe hollow 
roar 
The Damfels of Arabia oft deplore, 
a When 
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When the bold Youth of their ill-fateſ land 
Lie deep beneath a monument of ſand; 
His guardian Gop would his broad ſhield 
difplay, a 
And turn th' o'erwhelming chaos far away. 
Our infant views beyond, our hopes above, 
O'er ev'ry region reigns the God of Love; 
His praiſes live the © howling waſte” along, 
And the broad defert brightens at the ſong. 
Where grateful Light and Shade altcrnate 
way, a 
Day yields to Darkneſs, Darknefs yields to Day; 
Where Heat and Cold without extremes appear 
To wield by turns the ſceptre of the Year; 
Like the Twin-Brothers of the eaſtern ſkies, 
They ſink alternate, and alternate riſe; 
While each attemp'ring, each combines to 
bring 
The fruits of Autumn, and the flow'rs of 
Spring; 
Where never haggard Famine haunts the view, 
But a ſure Harveſt follows on the plow, 
And Plenty, waving her inverted horn, 
Throws wide the green graſs and the yellow 
corn 
Where ev'ry charm and ev'ry bliſs diſplay'd, 
Health owns the youth, and Beauty owns the 
| maid N 
But where beyond all other bleſſings fair 
The ſocial blandiſhments of Lte repair, 
And ev'ry charm of Nature, far above 
"the rich arcana of cceleſtial love; 
If chief to you, ye Favourites of Heav'n, 
A thouſand and a thouſand gifts are giv'n, 
So chief to ev'ry Chriſtian land belongs 
Of praiſe a thouſand and a thouſand ſongs. 
O ev'ry tongue and ev'ry chme unite 
To bleſs the Lord of bounty and of light! 
So may his mercy grant us each to prove 
Life in his fear, and triumph in his love; 
So may (where e'er our future lots are found) 
The Angel of His Preſence watch around ; 
So may we ſeek, in ev'ry change of clime, 
o Him who gave, to Him who governs Time; 
So may we learn, when Time ſhall be no 
more, | 
With Saints to ſing, with Angels to adore; 
So may we claim our manſion in the ſkies 
With Gop for ever good, with Gop for ever 
wiſe! 
TrEMULUS. 


AnELEGY on a FAMILY-TOMB. 


nem ſemper acerbum, 
Semper honoratum, fic Di wvoluiftis, Babebo. 


1 dome of death ! by lonely mu- 


ſings led, 
I ſeek at ev'ning's cloſe thy hallo d 
ſhrine, 
And as I fondly trace the kindred dead, 
In pious accents breathe the mournful 
line ! 


I23 


What tho” no titled lineage I diſcloſe, 
No proud parade of anceſtry or birth ! 
Yet in theſe veins a ſtream unſullied flows, 
Deriv'd from genuine purity and worth. 
Yes, honour'd race, with holy wiſdom fraught 
Humbly the path of piety ye trod ! 
Your lives adorn'd the faith your precepts 
taught, 
Servants of truth and miniſters of God 


Peace to your manes This due incenſ⸗ 
paid, | 
1 721 to ſadder themes the penſive lay; 
And e' en till mem'ry's fainteſt traces fade, 
My heart ſhall bleed through many a diſ- 
tant day, 
Scarce had I wept a tender parent's doom, 
Scarce check'd the tear fond filial grief 
beſtow'd, 
Ere loſt in earlieſt prime, relentleſs tomb, 
A ſiſter ſlept within thy dark abode. 


Ah! lov'd Maria ! not th' enchanting face 
Where beauty reign'd, unconſcious of its 
w'r, 
Nor meekeſt ſenſe, nor mil deſt virgin grace, 
Avail'd to ſave thee from the deſtin'd hour 


When, in the luſtre of thine eye difplay'd, 
Health ſeen d her lovlieſt bleſſings to diſ- 
cloſe, 
Conceal'd, alas] the canker ſickneſs prey d 
Fre long to blaſt the ſweetly-hudded roſe. 


With deadly paleneſs or illuſive bloom, 
Noted by fear and hope, thy cheek was ſpread ; 
Till lowly yielding to th' impending doom, 

On gentle wings thy hov'ring ſpirit fled. 
Nor ceas'd with thee my woes, lamentcd 

ſhade ! 

For more than by fraternal fondneſs dear, 
With thee in death's cold arais Fugenio laid, 

To keener anguiſh wak'd the ſtreaming 

rear. 
Saunt' ring with careleſs ſtep thro* childhocd's 
maze, 

Together in ſweet amity we grew ; 

In riper youth and manhood s op'ning days 

No ſep'rate joys, no unſhar'd griefs we 

knew. 

As muſing in the academic grove, 

Studious he ſcann'd the 2Efculapian page, 
Vigor, and Health, and Temp'r-nce vainly 

| ſtrove 

To quell th inſatiate tyrant's burning rage. 
Whilſt Riot ſafely runs his wild career, 

And danger's ſhaft aloof from Folly flies, 
Why thus untimely on the ruthleſs bier 

Lamented lie the temp' rate and the wiſe ? 


Thus ſad Regret her fond complainings pours 


Deny'd th' unerring laws of heav'n to ſee ; 


With trembling confidence her God adores, 
And mourns, yet venerates, the ſtern de. 
cree. 
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His heart affection, virtue, truth poſſeſt; 
His ſober judgment livelieſt ſenſe refin'd ; 

Wich gentleſt manners, fancy, ſcience bleſt, 
He knew to mend or captivate the mind. 


Deem not I boaſt an unatteſted praiſe, 


By partial prejudice alone approv'd 
A bard erewhile, in ſweet deſcriptive lays, 
Sung to no common lyre the worth he lov'd: 
And Friendſhip ſtill, in many a wounded 
breaſt, 
Her weeping tribute to his aſhes gives; 
Whilſt in ſoft Pity's ſhadowy tints expreſt, 
His image, cheriſh'd by remembrance, 
lives : 
And long, Eliza, ſhall thy ſorrows flow, 
Nor ſterneſt fortitude the pang reprove, 
Doom'd to lament with unavailing woe 
Loſt years of promis'd happineſs and love: 
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Thy truth his tender ſympathy return'd ; 
His faithful boſom nurs'd the mutual flame; 
Ardent in life's laſt hours his paſſion burn'd, 
On his pale lip linger'd thy trembling name. 
How vain all promiſe of delight !---No more 
Shall Hope ſeduce me with betraying ſmile; 
Contents calm ray ſhall gild the preſent hour, 
Nor diſtant bliſs ray eaſy faith beguile. 


Ambition, wont my youthful blood to fire, 
Shall prompt no more th' involuntary ſigh ; 
Retirement's vale I view with fix' d deſire, 
Nor loathing life, nor unprepar d to die: 
There may I taſte dorneſtic joys ſerene, 
In Arria's virtues not ignobly bleſt ! 
In filence quite-at length the ſhining ſcene, 
W with kindred ſhades in peace to 


_ — 


PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS. 


HOUSE T LORDS. 
April 3. 
HE Houſe having reſolved itſelf into a 
committee on the bill for explaining and 
amending the India Act, a converſation took 
place on the clauſes reſpecting the oath to be 
adminiſtered, and the intended deprivation of 
the Commander in Chief of his ſeat in Coun- 
cil. In this converſation the ſame arguments 
were brought forward on each fide as had been 


adduced in the other Houfe. The firſt clauſe 


was at liſt agreed to without a diviſion. Lord 
Fitzwilliam, however, perſevering in his op- 
poſition to the other, reſpecting the Comman- 
der in Chief, a motion was made by the Noble 
Lord that it ſhculd be rejected, on which a 
diviſion took place. Not Contents, 53; 
Contents, 19. 

Their Lordſhips then proceeded through 
the other clauſes of the bill, and various 
amer:draents were made in the wording of 
ſeveral of the proviſions... Adjourned. 

April 5. Lord Sydney having nioved that 
his Majeſty's meſſage ſhould be read, he af- 
terwards moved for an addreſs to the throne, 
declaring their loyal and dutiful attention to 
the ſituation of the civil liſt, and that they 
were ready to concur with the other Houſe 
in making up whatever deficiencies had been 
ſtated. After a long debate, the addreſs was 

to without a diviſion. 
April 12. Ordered the inſolvent debtors 
bill, preſented ſeveral weeks ſinee, to be 
printed. | 


HOUSE of COMMONS. 


March 27. Agreed to the reſolutions of 


Friday laſt on the ſupply. a 
Went thro' the bill for ſecuring the free- 
dom of elections, with ſeveral amendments. 


Mr. Dundas's bill for regulating the juriſ- 


diction of India, was read a third time, after 
a ſhort converſation. 

March 28. No buſineſs was done this day, 
there not being members ſufficient to ballct 
for the Nairne undue election. 

March 29, Agreed to the report of Mon- 
day laſt, for regulating the Newfoundland 
fiſhery, and ordered in a bill thereupon. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer delivered 
a written meſſage from his Majeſty, the pur- 
port of which was, that it was with great 
concern his Majeſty informed the Houſe that 
he had not been able to prevent the expences 
of the civil liſt from exceeding its income ; 
that an arrear had conſequently been incurred, 
for the diſcharge of which he relied upon the 
zeal and aſfection of his faithful commons. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer faid, he 
would lay upon the table to-morrow ſome 


papers relative to the arrear alluded to in the 


King's meſſage; intimating at the ſame time 
that he intended to move (on Wedneſday 
none) ſome propoſitions relative to that ſub- 
zeR. 

The Houfe went into a committee on the 
report from the ſelect committee to which it 
had been referred to ſtate what ſurplus might 
be expected upon the groſs produce of the 
taxes, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequor then 
opened his plan for the redemption of thę 
national debt, and then proceeded to put the 
following reſolutions, relative to the new 
taxes for making up the deficiency of the ſur- 
plus, which paſſed unanimouſly. 

„ Reſolved, That all perſons dealing in, 
or vending Perfumery goods, ſhall be obliged 
to take out licences, which licence ſhall be 
charged with a ſtamp duty of 5s. if ſuch 
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on ſhall live in London, Weſtminſter, or 

the Borough of Southwark, or within the 
limits of the penny poſt : but if ſuch perſon 
ſhall live in any other part of Great Britain, 
then ſuch licences to be ſubject to a ſtamp,duty 
of 28. 6d, That upon all Perfumery goods 
ſold by perſons, there ſhall be paid the fol- 
lowing duties, viz. Where the price of ſuch 
goods ſhall not exceed 8 d. there ſhall be paid 
a ſtamp duty of 1d. Where the price ex- 
ceeds 8 d. and not exceeding 18. there ſhall 
be paid a ſtamp duty of 124, and where the 
price exceed £18. and not exceeding 18. 9d. 
there ſhall be paid a ſtamp duty of 3 d. and 
where the price exceeds 18. 9d. and not ex- 
ceeding 2 8. 6d. there ſhall be paid a ſtainp 
duty of 6d. and where the price exceeds 28. 5d. 
and not exceeding 58. there ſhall be paid a 
ſtamp” duty. of 9d. and where the price 
amounts to 58. 
paid a ſtamp duty of 18. 


« Reſolved, That the preſent rates, where- 


on Deals and Battens are chargeable, ſhall 
ceaſe, and that 8; 1. be the rate whereby the 
duties ſhall be computed on 100 Deals. 
That 21. 125. 6d. ſhall be the rate, whereby 
the duties ſhall be computed on 100 Battens. 

« Reſolved, That the preſent duties upon 
Waſh, uſed in the diſtillation of corn ſpirits, 
ſhall be increaſed one periny, according to the 
ratio of the former duties on Waſh.” 

Mr. Pitt next ſtated the manner in which 
he propoſed to manage the furplus, and con- 
cluded by moving, That the ſum of 1,000,000 
ought to be unalienably appropriated to the 
redemption of the national debt, and pe 
charged upon the ſurplus of the taxes. 

This motion, after ſome debate, was put 
and carried without a diviſion. 


March 30. The report was brought by 


Mir. Gilbert, chairman of the committee. 
On the queſtion for agreeing to the new taxes, 
the reports of the committee were made, and 
bills were ordered to be brought in ac- 
cordingly. ä 

The motion being made for the ſecond 
reading of the bill for extending the regula- 
tions contained in it commonly denominated 
Mr, Crew's Bill to the navy and ordnance, 
in cafes of election for members of Parlia- 
ment, 

After a debate the Houſe divided, when 
there appeared, ayes, 41; noes, 117. The 
bill was therefore thrown out. 

March 31. Read a ſecond time the bill for 
regulating the Turbot fiſhery. 

April 3, Read a firſt time the bill for pay- 
ing off part of the national debt. 

Read a firſt time the Newfoundland fiſh- 
ery bill. 


Report was made on the Nairne undue 


election in favour of Col. 2888 53 the ſitting 
member, 


and upwards, there ſhall be 
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The order of the day being read for going 
into a committee to take into conſideration 
the papers relative to the adminiſtration of 
Mr. Haſtings in India, the Speaker accord- 
ingly left the chair, 

Mr. Purke immediately moved that Leo. 
Jacques, Eſq; be called to the bar. 

This motion produced a debate that laſted | 
till ten o'clock, which turned chiefly upon 
a point of crder with reſpet to the regula- 
rity of the proccedings. At laſt Mr. Burke 
ſaid he would propoſe an amendment to his 
own motion; but the ainendment and the 
original motion were both rejected without a 
diviſion. 

April 4, Mr. Burke roſe, and in a very ſo- 
lemn and ſcrious manner recited his charges 
againſt Warren Hastings, Eſq which were 
ordered to be printed for the peruſal of the 
members. 

April 8. The Houſe having reſolved itſelf 
into a committee of ſupply, Mr. Pitt moved 
for 18c,0001. more for the payment of the 
Exchequer bills, which were chargeable on 
the civil liſt, in order that his Majeſty might 
have the annual ſum of cr, ol. clear of all 
celuRions whatever. He concluded with 
moving, That the ſum of zo, ooo l. be granted 
to his Majeſty for the payment of the arrears 
of the civil liſt, to the 6th of January, 1786. 

After ſome dchate, the motions were ſc- 
verally put, and carried without a diviſion. 

April 6. Mr. Gilbert brought up the re- 
port of the reſolutions for diſcharging the ar- 
rears of the civil liſt, which, after ſome con- 
verſation, was read a ſecond * and re- 


ceived. 


Mr. Pulteney moved for leave to bring i in 
a Hill for amending the act of laſt ſeſſion, lay- 
ing certain reſtraints on hawkers and * 
lars. It was agreed to. 

April 8. The Houſe came to ſome refole- 
tions reſpedding annuities on Lves or years, 
and then adjourned on account of the indiſ- 
poſition of the Speaker. 

Afril 10. Agreed to the reſolutions on 
granting annuities for lives, and ordered in 
a bill. 

The Houſe then reſolved itſelf into a com- 
mittee on the bill for inveſting certain ſums 
in the hands of commiſſioners towards the 
diminution of the national debt, when the 
blanks were filled up. 

Mr. Pulteney moved for leave to bring in 
a bill for better manning the Britiſh navy 
in time of war. Agreed to. 

The Houſe having reſolved itf.!f into a 
committee, for the purpoſe of taking into 
confideration a propcfition for the augmenta- 
tion of the ſalaries of the Scotch Judges, 

Mr. Dundas moved, “That a ſtamp-duty 
of 6d. per ſheet be lud on parchment and 


paper uſed uf the law proccedingy 1 in n cauſe 
in 
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in Scotkind above 121. ſterling. The mo- 
tion was agreed to. 

The Lord Advocate moved, That 20001. 
each be granted to the Chief Baron and to the 
Preſident of the Court of Seſſion ; and that 
600 l. be granted to the Lord Juſtice Clerk, 
and 30-1. to each of the Lords of Juſliciary, 
in addition to their preſent ſalaries. He alſo 
moved a fimilar augmentation to the other 
Judges or Parons of the Exchequer ; which 
motions were ſeverally put and agreed to. 

The Lord Advocate then moved for an ad- 
dition to the ſalaries of the Lord High Ad- 
nitral of Scotland, and the Judges of the 
Commiſſary Court. Theſe were agreed to. 

ri 11. Agreed to the report of the re- 
folutions on the ſupply; alſo to the reſolu- 
tions on the Scotch Judges ſalaries. 
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5 N 12. Mr. Burke preſented ſeveral more 
articles of impeachment againſt Mr. Haſting;, 
which wert ordered to be printed, and con- 
ſidered with the former. 

Mr. Jerkinſon entered into an hiſtory of 
ſome length reſpecting the Whale fiſhery, 
He ſaid that the trade was a rifing and flou- 
rifhing one, and that there was no neceſſity 
for continuing ſo large a bounty as 4os. per 
ton ; he therefore moved that the ſame ſhould 
be reduced to 308. per ton. Agreed to. 

April 14. Ordered in a bill on the report 
of the Whale fiſhery reſolutions.---Ordered 
the land-tax commiſſioners hill to be en- 
groſſed. Received ſeveral p*titions, which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

The Speaker put the queſtion of adjourn. 
ment for the holidays, which was agreed to. 


MONTHLY OCCURRENCES. 


LONDON, April 5. 


T*HE fellowing ſingular event we give our 
readers from the laſt foreign mail, in a 
letter from Metz, dated March 1 <5.--On the 
road from that place to Treves, there is on 
the frontiers of France an unfrequented inn, 
which ſtands alone. A French officer travel- 
ling on horſeback that way, accompanied by 
one ſervant orly, had occaſion to ſtop there 
for ſome time. His ſervant led the horſes into 
the ſtable. The officer was conducted into a 
room meanwhile. On the ſervart's return, 
they remarked to each other the wild looks of 
the innkeeper, and the general diſorder which 
appeared in every part of the houſe. While 
they were making many conjectures on this 
ſubject, they heard a noiſe in the ſtable. 
The horſes could not be kept quiet, and their 
repeated ftriking on the ground with their 
feet, occafioned the ſervants to go and ſee 
what was the matter He returned quite pale 
and frightened, telling his maſter that one of 
his horſes had beat up part of the pavement, 
and diſcovered the hand of a dead body. 'The 
officer finding they were in danger, deter- 
. mined to truſt to his arms, and his ſervant 
vowed to aſſiſt him to the laſt. 

By and by the ſervant maid came into the 
chamber to lay the cloth. The officer put 
ſome queſtions to her, to which ſhe made no 
anſwer ; but he could perceive the tear ſtart 
from her eyes. Vet neither his entreaties nor 
his threats could prevail upon her to explain. 
His ſervant joined in beſeeching her, when 
ſhe made figns that they ſhould not eat any of 
the victuals which were to be put on the 
table. A minute after the innkeeper entered 
' With the ſupper, which he placed on the ta- 
ble, inviting the ftrangers to partake, but 
they excuſed themſelves on different preten- 
ces. The hoſt being importunate, they re- 


mained obſtinate, on which he left the room, 
and returned accompanied by three men of 
an aſpect as terrific as his own, who gave the 
officer to underſtand that he muſt eat. The 
officer and his faithful ſervant made no other 
anſwer than by blowirg out the brains of the 
two aſſaſſins who were neareſt them; the 
two others took to their heels immediately ; 
they purſued them out of the inn, and after 
barricadihg the doors, they returned to tlic 
reom, where they ſar up till day, keeping 
their arms loaded in caſe of an aſſault: this 
precaution was neceſſary, for about the mid- 
dle of the night they heard the vo:ces of ſe- 
veral perſons who endeavoured to break open 
the doors On. this they went to the place of 
attack. The villains had effected a breach, 
thro* which the moſt hardy of them attempted 
to enter, but was immediately diſpatched ; 
the others, more cautious, took ſome time to 
conſider, during which time the officer and 
his ſervant ſaluted them with repeated dif- 
charges of their pieces, by which another of 
them was killed, and the others terribly 
wounded, as appeared by the quantity of 
blood which fell from them during their 
flight. After this the travellers remained un- 
moleſted for the reſt of the night ; by break 
of day they mounted their horſes, and took a 
bye-road ; as ſoon as they arrived here they 
gave an account of the whole affair, and 
ſearch is making for the reſt of this villainous 
ang. 

, April 10. A Letter from Philadelphia, 
dated Feb. 5, ſays, * Thoſe who went for- 
merly by the denomination of Members of 
the Church of England in this part of the 
world, can now no longer be diſtinguiſhed by 
that name, having framed a new religious 
ſyſtem to themſelves, under the title of the 
Epiſcopal Church. An aſſembly of the clergy 
of this infant church has been held in this 
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city, in which Mr. Wharton, late chaplain to 
the Catholics of Worceſter, preſided, for the 
purpoſe of reforming the Church of England, 
They lopped off 19 of the 39 Articles, blotted 
the Nicene and Athanaſian Creeds from the 
Liturgy, and expunged the article He d-ſcend- 
ed into hel! from that of the apoſtles.” 

April 12. A letter from Portſmouth, dated 
March 24, ſays, This morning, at fix 
o'clock, the convicts on board the priſon- 
ſhips aroſe upon their keeper ; and, before 
they could be quelled, eight were ſhot dead. 

April 14. A latter from Paris, deted March 
41, ſays, + On the 16th of this month, the 
wind being at North and very violent, a fire 
broke out in the village of Tenelles, near 
Ribemont and Origny-Sainte- Benoit; and in 
leſs than three quarters of an hour, out of 160 
houſes of which it conſiſted, only 5 remained, 

April 17. The States of Holland have taken 
off ſome reſtrictions from the Roman Catho- 
lics, allowing them to exerciſe their religion 
without incumbrance. 

April 20. We may daily look for intelli- 
gence from Holland of the moſt alarming 
nature: rebellion in the province, and 
diſtraction in the council of the States, are 
but preludes to revolutions that may involve 
every nation in Europe, however they may be 
averſe, from policy or fituation, to a re- 
newal of the hozrors of war. 

April 22. Lord Cornwallis is ſet off for 
Portſmouth, to embark for the Eaſt-Indies. 

Some diſpatches are received from Domi- 
nica, brought over by the Vulture, Capt. 
Brown, which arrived at Liverpool ; they 
contain an account of the planters having 
begun to grind tle ſugars, and preparing to 
ſhip them early in April. | 

April 26. A gentleman who arrived yeſ- 
terday from France inform us, that judgment 
had been pronounced at Paris, upon the ſe- 
veral perſons concerned in impoſing upon the 
jeweller by the uſe of the Queen's name, and 
that their ſentences were as foll-xv : 

Madam de la Motte to loſe her head upon 
a public ſcaffold.---Madam Oliva to be con- 
fined for life.---Cardinal de Rohan baniſhed 
for life from court, and to be confined for the 
fame period, within the diſtricts of his 
country ſeat and gardens near Paris.--Compre 
Caglioſtro to be diſcharged. 


YORK, April 8. 
12 day Joſ. Hartley and Robert Wat- 
ſon, jun. for highway robbery, were 
executed at Tyburn. 'Their behaviour was 
quite becoming their unhappy ſituation. 
April 14. This day at the anniverſary 
meeting at Belfrey's church a collection of 
$21. 118. 9d. was made for the charity boys 
and girls of this city, after an excellent ſerraon 
upon the occaſion by the Rev. James Stil- 
lingfleet, . A. Rector of Hotham. 


= 
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April 18. This evening, about nine, Mr. 
Hemingway, of Mirfield, was attacked near 
Little-'[ own, on his return from Leeds, by 
three young men, who robbed him of four 
guineas, and uſed him fo barbarouſly as to 
leave him for dead. John Charleſ vorth, one 
of them, is apprehended and committed to 
the caſtle; the other two eſcaped. 

April 19. This day at the anniverſary 
meeting at the church of St. Michael le-Bel- 
frey, the ſum of 97 l. 28. was collected tur 
the uſe of the Lunatic Aſylum, after an ex- 
cellent diſcourſe by the Rev. Mr. Stillingfleer, 
from the 1oth chapter of Luke, verſes 36, 4”. 

April 27. This day being the anniverſary 
of the defeat of the Rehels at Culloden, by 
his late Royal Highneſs the Duke of Cum- 
berland, it was obſerved here by ringing ct 
bells, and other demonſtrations of joy. 

April zg. The firſt regiment of dragoons 
are arriv'd here, where they are to be ſtation d. 


. 

An the Reſidentiary-Houſe in Ripon, 
Mrs. Waddilove, of a daughter. 
MARRIAGES. 

R. Wainhouſe, merchant, to Miſs Fen- 
ton, both of Leeds.---Mr. Boynton of 
Leeds, to Miſs Jefferſon of Weodhouſe, ---- 
At Leeds, Lieut. Huthwaite, of the 45th re- 
giment, to Miſs Kilburne of Mansfield. 
At Sheriff- Hutton, Mr. T. Riddell, to Miſs 
gone Fox, both of Hull. --Mr. John Wil- 
inſon of Leeds, to Miis Burton of Bramley. 
Mr. John Sturges of Sheffield, to Miſs Sturges 
of Datchet, Berk'hjre.---Mr. ſolm Fiſher cf 
Selby, to Miſs Staniland of Thorne Mr. 
H. Tenant of Skewkirk, to Miſs Brogden ct 
Tockwith.----Mr, Tho. Gill of Burley, to 
Miſs Beaumont of York.---The Rev. Wm. 
Haggitt, rector of Armthorpe, Yorkihire, to 
Miſs Chambers of Wincheſter-Row, .Pad- 
dington.,--- At Vork, Rich. Remington, Eiq; 
of the 26th regiment of foot, to Mits Lonell. 
SEAT HS 
N the 22d year 07 his age, John Goodricke, 
Eſq; grandſon and heir-apparent to the 
Light Hon, Sir Jom Gocdricke, Bart. of 
Ribiton-Hall, Y erkhire.--in the roth year 
of her age, Mrs. liner of Scarbrough.--- 
In her 2cth year, Mrs. Maſternan, wife of 
Mr. C. Maſtermwn of York.---Mrs, Turner, 
wife of Mr. Robert Turner of Shem̃eld, and 
daughter of Mr. W. Jennings of York.--Mr, 
Hartley of York, one of the common counc | 
for Micklegate ward.--in York, Mrs. Frewin 
Turner, relift of the late Layton Frewin 
Turner, Eſq; of Drafterton.---Mr. Denis 
Cawood, mater of the Sanchill inn, York.-- 
Mrs. Dixon, rel:c>t of the lite Alderman 
Dixon of Le2d+-.---At Ripon, Capt. Braith- 
waite, nep:ew to Lord Grantley.----Tofep! 
Addiſon, Eiq; collector of the cuſtoms at 
Whitby.---i2 Yori, Mrs. Fotterg ll. 
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The STATE of the WEATHER at YORK. 


be commas over the quarter 


[Continued from our laſt.] 


rom ewhich the wind blows denote it; 


Violence, wiz. à breeze, ””" a briſk uind, high uind, a florn. 
The ſame in rain and ſnow, ſhew the quantity. 


1786. 
Marcn2g 
30 
31 
APRIL 1 


ID 


— ws G 
ww -—- OO NY On Eu N 


25 

26 — 
27 — 
28 — 


Barom. Thermom. Wind. 


30.30a— 37 — N. E.“ 
30.30 — 36 — E.“ 
30.20 — 38 — E.“ 
30.0 — 40 — 8. E.“ 
29.85 — 50 — 8. S. E. 
29.65 — 52 — N. 
29.60 — 51 — N. E.“ 
29 60 — 43 — N.E.” 
29.636— 44 — Ditto 
29.70 — 47 — Ditto 
29.50 — 45 — E.“ 


29.75 — 36 er: 


29.80 — 34 — N. W.“ 
2 — 47 — N. E.“ 
30. 20% 50 — 8.“ 
30.0 — 52 — S. W.“ 
30.15 — 62 — 8.“ 
30.20 — 66 — 8. 
30.30 — 62 — E.“ 
30.50 — bo — N. E.“ 
30.39 — 56 — Ditto 
30.10&— 56 — E,”” 
29.907 — 57 _ §. E.“ 
29.85 — 63 — E. 
29.80 — 65 — 8. E. 
30.05 — 67 — 8. E.“ 
30.00 — 54 — N.“ 
39.00 — 

30.05 — 55 — N. E.“ 
39.05 — 57 — Ditto. 
30.10 — 58 — N.“ 


a Remarkable Aurora Borealis in the evening. 
b Viola Odorata in flower. 
c Gooſeberries and Currants in leaf, and ſhewing their flowers. 


a Cratzgus Oxyacantha, or White Thorn in leaf.---Alſo Apriccts and Cherries in lea. 
e Ulmus Campeſtris, or Common Elm leafing. 
F Swallows ſeen. 


56 — Ditto. 


State of the Atmoſphere, 
— Drizzling rain. 

— Heady | 

— Drixxling rain.“ 

— Ditto. 

— Mey clear. 


— Few clouds. 


— Fita clouds. 
— Clouged. 
— Ditto. 

— Few clouds. 


Ditto. Very warm, 
— Clouded. 


—— Cloudy, 

— Ditto. 

— Few cloud. 
— Heawy 

— Ditto. 
— Feu clouds. 
— Cl dy. 

— Rain. 
— Ditto, 

— Cloudy. 

— Ditto. 

— Ditto. 


| 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
W. C. is intitled to eur thanks for his Poem on Happineſs. It wwou! 


'd hawe obtained a place ir 


our Magazine, but nothing ef novelty appears in the produttion, and the ſubjeft is much Lackried. 


The Hint of a Reader, pang the late war, will be attended to as foon as the materials ne- 
ceſſary can be properly digeſted. | 

The Auther or Autborejs of Henry and Eliza is req 
the tale at an earlier period of the month. 

By miſ'ake of the Engrawer, an error auas commirtod at the bottom of the þ 
lum; the wiew being taken 
Editcrs evith ile loan of it. 


weſted to ſa vour us with the ſubſequent fart 1/ 


/ate of the Lunatic Aſy- 


ly Mr. BaTTy, in Micklegate, York, co obligingly ſaucurid ttt 
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HE FRN, N . 


Eo quod 


Illerehris erat at grata novitate morandus 


Spectator. 


Hos. 


For novelty alone, he knew, could charm 


The lawleſs crowd. 


O tteat on a ſubject, in the 
purſuit of which the moſt emi- 
nent writers of modern ages have 
been fruſtrated, is certainly no very 
eaſy or trivial undertaking, and may 
ſeem to require more advilities and 
more experience than a mere Tyler 
can poſſibly have attained. But in an 
age when eſtabliſhed principles are 
received rather as a barden than an 
advantage to ſociety ; when faſhion 
and invention are become the grand 
topics of meditation and employ- 
ment; when the leaſt attempt to- 
wards the revival of antiquated and 
forgotten cuſtoms, the ſimpleſt diſ- 
covery of new amuſements, or the 
propagation of ſuch as are not univer- 
ſally known, meet with the moſt 
liberal rewards and acknowledgments 
from every rank and ſtation ; in ſuch 
an age, I fay, ſome thoughts upon 
the ſubject of Novei may not be 
tound totally impertinent, though 
un{uyported by that claun which 
Mould chiefly recommend them. 
Norvetty, like commodities of every 
fort, becomes more or leſs valuable 
according to its greater or leis degree 
ot ſcarcity, and continues to loſe part 
Vol. I. No. c. 


FRAN CIS. 


of its influence as new inventions be- 
come more common, and variety is 
enjoyed wich greater frequency. In 
thoſe dark ages of the world, when arts 
and ſciences ſerved no other purpoſe 
than to gratify the appetites of an ig- 
norant monarch, or to conſume whole 
lives of his ſubjects in the contempla- 
tion of what they knew nothing mor2 
of except the mere exiſtence, without 
the moit feeble attempts to cultivate 
or render them ſerviceable to the ends 
of moral inſtitutions or natural ap- 
pearances, Novelty may be {aid to 
have been at its highef pitch of in- 
fection. So little were arts and ſci- 
ences known in thoſe days, that the 
diſcovery of any thing new, though 
never ſo trivial, excited their atten- 
tion almoſt to a degree of enthuſiaſm; 
but ſo ignorant were the people of 
cultivation, and their genius ſo 1n- 
capable of exertion, that they admir- 
ed it more for its rarity than its real 
value. Having no idea of the opera- 
tions of any machine already con- 
ſtructed to their hands, nor how that 
conſtruction was produced, they could 
not poſſibly place any value on that, 
the mere exiſtence of which was all 
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they could comprehend. The moſt 
they could preſume to do was, to ſhew 
their apparent knowledge and real re- 
gard, by remaining fixed in a ſtate of 
amazement and ftapidity, without 
once inquiring in what manner, or to 
what purpoſe, ſo wonderful a piece of 
mechaniſm had been wrought. It 
was the amuſement of monarcns to 
toy and dally with that which was the 
admiration of their ſubjects. When 
the Europeans firſt introduced locks 
and keys into America, the Vir- 
ginian King was ſo {track at the odd- 
neſs of the phenomenon, that it was 
his conſtant employment, for {ome 
ime, to turn the key, and become 
door-keeper to his attendants : but, 
whea arts and ſciences began to 
flouriſn more diffuſely over the whole 
globe, they became the objects of 
more circumipett attention; the folly 
and ignorance of preceding ages was 
now beginning to wear off, and there 
was manifeſtly to be ſeen in every 
new diſcovery ſomething that called 
for inquiry, and demanded analyits. 
What was diſcovered in this led to 
ſomething more myſterious, and of 
greater conſequence ; till, at length, 
the whole body of philoſophy was laid 
open, its conrents examined, the 
thread of its myſteries unravelled, 
and its truths expoſed to public cir- 
umſpection. By this means Novelty 
is become more common and lets 
ſtriking. It muſt be ſomething of 
the greateſt importance, and ſome- 
thing of the moſt extraordinary na- 
ture, that can now excite the public 
curioſity; I mean, that can altect 
every individual alike; for faſhions 
are continually changing; manners 
and cuſtoms depend totally upon the 
fancy and whimſies of court: but re- 
volutions of this ſort are not of equal 
moment to all ranks of people ; the 
great alone are ſubje& to them, and 
to theſe 1 ſhall very ſparingly allude. 
The late rage of Ballooning, which 
had ſpread itfelf beyond even the na- 
tions of Europe, begins now to be 
appeaſed ; every ſecret of the art is 
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explored, and every principal that 
actuated the powers of this 497d rf} 
bubble is rendered common to the 
moit ignorant beholder. Vet nothing. 
at its firſt appearance, met with tuch 
univerſal attention; nor was the in- 
ventor unworthily rewarded : and T 
am forry to remark, that fo celebrated 
a nurſery of the arts and ſciences, as 
that Univerſity of which I have te 
honour to be a member, ſhould de— 
grade itielf ſo far as to ſuffer ſuch in. 
genious and truly phiſoſophie merit 
az that of Mr. Sadler's to lie undiſ- 
tingmſhed by any ſingle mark of 
eltecm, or even attention. Ihe im- 
provement of an invention of ſuch 
nature, tho? at preſent fo imperice!, 
may lcad to the diicovery ot ſome. 
thing more conficcrable, eſpeciallu 
when ingenuity and ambition concur 
in the purſuit of one grand end. For 
an ambition ſo highly laudable as this 
mutt be, raiſes in our minds a detire, 
which, if it once calls tor gratifca— 
tion, will never be reſiſted, nor ought 
we to reſiſt a paſfon which may tend 
to produce ſuch great ant uſeful jer- 
vices, In every inſtance this pul- 
ſion of Novelty may eauly be proved 
to be not leſs uſeful than confiderable. 
Genius, however depreſted by acci- 
dent or inclination, muit, at one 
time or other, be exertcd ; a ſtate of 
indolence and ſolicitude can no longer 
be endured when once the pafſions are 
called forth by the force 01 exampie, 
or the hopes of encouragement. Ihe 
warbling of birds, the falling of caſ- 
cades, and all the variety ot rural en- 
joyments, become either nauſeous or 
totally inſipid, when once the chm 
of Novelty has raited our defires, and 
its pleaſures demanded gratification. 
It is true that ſolitude and quiet are 
the moſt effectunl requiſites for diving 
into the myſteries ot protound litera-— 
ture; but While they improve the un- 
derſtanding, and favour the purtuits 
after real knowledge, genius and 
taite are left at a diſtance behind. 
The man of the world, who has tra- 
velled through mult of the countries in 


E. urope, 
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Furope, and carefully obſerved the 
difference between their manners and 
cuitoins 3 has ranged from tavern to 
tavern, from coff-2e-houle to coftce- 
ages ; TDI 

honſe, and indulged Jlimielf with the 


E of every enjoyment of 
"uh from the pomp and ſplendor of 


James's to the privacy and hu- 
mi ty of the ©* ftraw-built cot, may 
be able to temper his genius, and di- 
rect his taſte to a degree of elegance 
and accuracy, to which the rural en- 
thuliail 15 an entire ſtranger, In or- 
der, therefore, to correct tne natural 
moroſity of ſuch a man's temper, and 
to divert the p2culiarities of his man- 
ner, nothing will be ſound of greater 
efficacy taay a change ot place, con- 
vertation, and acquaiutauce. A tran— 
ſition from obſcurity to public atten- 
tion; from the fecurities of rettre— 

gent to the hazards of a riotous and 
vitiated metropolis; from the private 
coaviviality of a few friends to a wide 
world of acquaintance ; from the art- 
tleſs melody of a nightingale to the 
choral digaity of an opera; fiom the 
humble employment of ttutbangryv, 

or the ſtudy of vegetation, to the 
matchleſs ſublimity « Oi theatrical ene 
inven or the matter and jm— 
portance of political ſquabbles; Cale 
not but awake hin from his lethargy, 
and demand his artention. He has 
now an opportunity of aſcendiug from 
{peculation to Practice, from precept 
to exainple. The moraliſt, wao has 
the intereſt and happineſs of a few in- 

dividuals at heare: ul EXPECT tlie 
rewards and acknow!: edgments Of a 
ew individuals only; but he that has 
all mankind for hi» ſubſect, will net 


only be rewarded by ſuch mvriads of 


thoje to whom his labours were con- 
ſecrated, but will receive the particu- 
lar d:tin&ion of Him, in whote hand 
is the full and ſole power of compen- 
ſation and applauſe. In order to pro- 
feſs this latter, in any degree of per- 
tection, a large acquaintance muſt be 
attained with the world and its fot- 
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bles, which can only be done by the 
above tranſition and accurate obſer- 
vation; and it generally happens 
that this tranſition is effected merely 
by che averfion which moſt people dii- 
cover tO 4a tedious return of 1 ſame 
plcajures, and the, ſame uniform 
method of hte. At a cried when 
letters are ſought after as the grand 
incentive to l happinels, and 
cultivated as the moſt ind ſſoluble ce- 
ment of {oc;ety, I am happy to ob- 
ſerve, that a means or circulating 
them by an caſy and conciſe plan of 
Pt ablication becomes daily increaſed, 
V. ithin the narrcw bounds of a Ma- 
guzine may be found, at once, infor- 
mation, variety, and entertainment. 
I hall here remark an error which 
parents are continually guilty of, in 
retraining their chi! \dren from that 
ſphere of liſe which the early bent of 
their genius has diſcovered a ſtrong 
partiality Or. Pe. h. PS eight Out of 
ten are prejudiced in {uvour of a tra- 
velling lite: a life which the moſt 
d; gnigec rank, and the moſt luxuri- 
OUS enjo) ments Can never be Com- 
ared with, either in point of pleaſure 
or otility 3 to chin is in the power 
of every kind of life; but to charm 
with continuance the lite of a travel- 
ler can only proleſs; - he 1 15 carried of 
in the heat of his curioity from the 
contemplation of one p- vie. to others 
4: different in their kind a. diftant in 
their lation. Beiore oue pleaſure has 
loit its power of attraction, another 
ſuccceds iu its place; from court to 
court, from country to country, from 
proſpect to projpect, his attention 18 
diverted, while every {re motion 
brings aloag with it ſome new beauty, 
or coietes tome unknown truth. The 
boundaries of his CO ads 74. are 
ne: evy SAFE! Ged, the bent of his 88 
nius complied with, and the ardour of 
his curiofty appeaſed. The ſtudy of 
arts and ſciences is facilitated by a 
continual ſucceſſion of new diſcoveries. 


The ſyſtem of vegetation becomes 
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more enlarged, the diſtance and ſta- 
tion of countries more determinate, 
and their manners and policy more 
publickly underſtood. In ſhort, every 
pleaſure that can touch the heart, and 


every good that can improve the mind, 
is to be expected only from the fulleſt 
enjoyments of variety, and the keen. 
elt thirſt of Novelty. 


Ess AX ON THE FOLLY OF BRINGING UP CHILDREN TO A LEARNED 
PROFESSION, WITHOUT THE PROBABILITY OF PROVIDING THEM 


WITH a COMPETENCY. 
HAT admiration is the effectof 


ignorance, is a truth univer— 
ſally confeſſed, and nothing fo forci- 
ly excites the wonder of the illiterate 
Plebeian as the character of profound 
erudition. | 

Dazzled by the ſplendor of literary 
honours, many an honeſt parent has 
prevented his ſon from acquiring a 
fortune behind the counter, to ſee him 
ſtarve in a pulpit. 

Theſe reflections were occaſioned 
by meeting an old friend at a coffee- 
houſe one evening laſt weck. His 
looks were meagre, his dreſs ſhabby, 
and he ſufficiently apologized for the 
ruſtineſs of Eis coat, by the following 
narrative: 

« My father,” ſaid he, after ſome 
preliminary converſation, “ was a 
ſhoemaker of tolerable buſineſs in Lon- 
don; a very honeſt man, and very 
much given to reading godly books, 
whenever he could {teal a moment from 
the lap-ſtone and laſt. As I was the 
only child, he took great delight in 
me, and uſed frequently to ſay, that 
he hoped in time to ſec me Archbi- 
ſhop of Canterbury, and no ſuch great 
matters neither ; for as to my paren- 
tage, I was as good as many a one 
that had worn a mitre; and he would 
make me as good a chr too, or it 
ſhould go hard with him, 

«« My deſtination to the church was 
thus unalterably fixed before I was 


ve years old; and in conſequence of 


it, I was put to a gremmar-ſchool in 
the city, whence, after a thouſand 
perils of the cane, and perils of the 
rod, I] was ſent to the Univerſity on 
an exhibition of fifteen pounds a year, 


which my father obtained from one of 


the city companies, with no ſmall dif- 


fhien!ty. So ſcanty an allowance would 
by no ineans defray the enormous ex- 
pence of univerſity education; and my 
father, whoſe pride would not let me 
appear meaner than my companions, 
very readily agreed to pay me forty 
pounds out of tne yearly profits of his 
trade, and to debar himſelf many in- 
noceut gratifications, in order to ac- 
compliſn in me the grand object of all 
his ambition. | 

«© Ia conſequence of my father's 
defire, thut 1 ſhouid complete the full 
term ot academical education, I did 
not go into orders till 1 was of ſeven 
years ſtanding, and had taken the de- 
gree of Maſter of Arts. I was there- 
fore incapable of receiving any pecu- 
niary emolument trom my ſtudies till 
J was ſix and twenty. Ihen, how- 
ever, | was reſolved to mike a bold 
puſh, and to free my father from the 
burthen of ſupporting me with half 
the profits of his labours. The old 
man was eager that 1 ſhould attempt 
to get ſome kind of preferment ; not, 
as he would generouily fay, that he 
wanted to withdraw his aſſiſtance, but 
that he thought it was high time to 
begin to look up at the Biſhoprick. 

I haſtened to London as the moſt 
ample field for the diſplay of my abi- 
lities, and the acquiſition of money 
and fame. Soon atter my arrival, L 
heard of a vacant lectureſhip; and 
though I was an entire ſtranger to 
every one of the pariſhioners, I reſol- 
ved to truſt my cauſe to honeſt endea- 
vours, and a ſedulous canvas. I ſhall 


not trouble you with an enumeration 


of the ſeveral indignities I ſuffered 
(for I had not loſt my univerſity pride) 
from being under the neceſſity to ad- 
dreſs, with the moſt abject ſupplica- 

tions, 
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tions, chandlers, barbers, and green- 
grocers. Suffice it to acquaint you, 
that myſelf, and another young cler- 
gyman of regular education, appear- 
ed, on the day of election, to hive 
but ſeventeen votes between us; and 
that a perſon who had once been a 
ee r, bore away the prize with 

a majority of a hundred and twenty. 

« 'ſhough diſappointed, 1 was not 
dejected; and applied to a certain 
re&or for his curacy, the duty of 
which conſiſted in prayers twice a 
day, a ſermon on Sundays, and 1anu- 

zerable burials, chriſtenings, and 
weddings. 1 thought myſelf happy, 
however, in being offered forty gui- 
neas a year, without ſurplice, or ſur- 
plice fees; but how was ! chagrined, 
on being told by the rector, on the 
very firft Sunday I went to officiate, 
taat | need not trouble myſelf, as a- 
nother gentleman had undertaken the 
whole duty at forty pounds! 


cc |] waited a conſiderable time in 


expectation that ſomething would fall 
out; but heard of nothing i in which 
there was the leaſt probability of ſue- 
ceſs, unſupported as I was by friends, 
and unknown to fame. Art laſt, 1 
way informed by an acquaintance, 
that a certain clergyman in the city 
was about to refign his lectureſnip and 
that he would probably reſign in my 
tavour, if | were early enough in my 
application. I made all the haſte l 
ſſibly could to reach this gentleman 
efore his refignation ; and found ve- 
ty little difficulty i in perſuading him 
to intercede in my favour. In ſhort, 
tis endeavours, joined to my own, 
tecured the leQtureſhip, and I was 
unanimouſly choſen. The electors, 
however, expreſſed a deſire that I 
would quit my place of reſidence, 
which was at a diftance, and hve in 
the pariſh. To this requeſt [ con- 
ſented ; and immediately fixed myſelf 
in a decent family, where 1 lodged 
and boarded for 501. a year ; and as 


I was not ww ambitious as my father, 
] congratulated myſelf on the happy 
evert, and ſat down contented and 
iatistied. But, alas! how was I con- 
founded when my collectors brought 
the annual contribution, to find it 
amount to no more than an exact ſum 
of twenty-one pounds two ap, 
and three- -pence three farthings ! I 
was under an immediate neceſſity of 
diicharging my lodging, reſigning 
my preterment, and quietly decamp- 
ing with the loſs of no inconſiderable 
ſum. 

c Thus, Sir, ſaid he, have I 
now, for theſe twenty years, been 
toſſed about in the world, without any 
fixed reſidence, and without any cer- 
tain proipect of my bread, I muſt 
not however complain, as I am well 
afured there are many in the metro- 
polis in ſituations very ſimilar to 
mine. Yet ſometimes, I own, I can- 
not help being fooliſh enough to 
imagine that I might, perhaps, have 
been happ! er, and I am ſure I could 
have been richer, had I been brought 
up to my paternal awl and laſt, My 
father died about two years ago, and 
] have reaſon to think his diſappoint- 
ment and forrow for my ill- ſucceſs 
haſtened his diſſolution. 

I now ſupport myſelf tolerably in 
the capacity of, what the world calls, 
a Hackney Parſon, And though 1 
do not get quite {o much as a journey- 
man ſhoemaker, I make ſhift to kee 
loul and body together; and I Das 
God for that. It, Sir, you could re- 
commend me, here is my addreſs, 
up four pair of ſtairs”? 

He was proceeding, but he had too 


powerfully excited my ſympathy ; and 


after conſoling him to the beſt of my 
power, 1 took my leave of him, not 
without ſevere reflections on thoſe pa- 
rents, who, to indulge a childiſh 
fancy, bring up their children to 
miſery and want, —_ 
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The following REPRESENTATION f CALAMITOUS STATE 


the ENSLAVED NEGROES I te BRITISH DOMINIONS, ;; 
hoped will be acceptable to our readers, particularly as thoje people haws j 1 
fent ever a PETITION % the QUAKRERS London, whercin they cau— 
plain of their Suf/crings, and requeſt them to exert their endeawviurs /or 


a ſuppreſſion of that inhuman trade. 


HE intent of publiſhing the 
following, is more fully to 
make known the aggraveted iniquity 
attending the practice of the Slave- 
Trade ; whereby many thouſands of 
our fellow-creatures, as tree as our- 
ſelves by nature, and equally with us 
the ſubjects of Chriſt's redeeming 
grace, are yearly brought into inex- 
tricable and bai harous bondage; and 
manv, very mau, to miſerab e aud 
untimely ends. 

The truth of this lamentable com- 
plaint is ſo obvious to perſons of can- 
dour, under whole notice it hath fal- 
len, that ſeveral have lately publiſhed 
their ſentiments thereon, as a matter 
which calls for the moſt ſerious conſi- 
deration of all who are concerned for 
the civil or religious welfare of their 
country. How an evil of ſo deep a 
dye, hath fo long, not only paſſed 
- uninterrupted by thoſe in power, but 
hath even had their countenance, 1s 
indeed ſurpriſing ; and charity would 
ſuppoſe, mult in a great meaſure have 
ariſen from this, that many perſons 
in government, both of the clergy 
and laity, in whoſe power it hath been 
to put a ſtop to the trade, have been 
unacquainted with the corrupt motives 
which gives life to it, and with the 
groans, the dying groans, which 
daily aſcend to God, the common 
Father of mankind, from the broken 
hearts of thoſe his deeply oppreſſed 
creatures: otherwiſe the powers of the 
earth would not, I think 1 may ven- 
ture to ſay could not, have fo long 
ere a practice ſo inconſiſtent 
with every idea of liberty and juſtice. 

Much might juſtly be ſaid of the 
temporal evils which attended this 
practice, as it is deſtructive of the 
welfare of human ſociety, and of the 
peace and proſperity of every coun- 
fry, in proportion as it prevails, It 


might be alſo ſhewn, that it deſtroys 
the bonds of natural aſfection and in— 
tereſt, whereby mankind in general 
are united; that it introduces 1dle- 
neſs, diſcourages marriage, corrupts 
the youth, ruins and debauches mo- 
rals, excites continual apprehenſions 
of dangers, and frequent aiarms, to 
which the Whites are necefTaiily ex. 
poſed from ſo great an increale ol 2 
people, that, by their bondage and 
oppreſũons, become natural enem1cs, 
yet at the ſame time are filling tre 


the places and eating the bread of 


thoſe who would be the {upport and 
ſecurity of the country. But as thelr, 
and many more reflections of the 
ſame kind, may occur to a con- 
ſiderate mind, I ſhall only endeavovr 
to ſhew, from the nature of the trade, 
the plenty which Guinea afto+ds t9 
its inhabitants, the barbarous treat- 
ment of the Negrocs,, and tae ob- 
ſervations made thereon by authors 
of note, that it is inconſiſtent with 
the plaineit precepts of the golpe!, 
the dictates of reaſon, and every 
common ſentiment of humanity. 

A particular account of the treat- 
ment theſe unhappy Africans rece;ve 
in the Weſt-Indies was lately pub- 
liſhed, which, even by thoſe, win 
blinded by intereſt, ſeek excuies for 
the trade, and endeavour to palliate 
the cruelty exerciſed upon them, 
15 allowed to be a true, though rather 
too favourable repreſentation of the 
uſage they receive, which is as fol- 
OWS, VIZ, 

* The iniquity of the ſlave- trade is 
greatly aggravated by the inhu— 
* manity with which the Negroes are 
treated in the plantations, as well 
with reſpect to food and cloathing, 
as from the unreaſonable labour 
which is commonly exacted from 


them, T'o which may be added the 
cru 
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* and yet feed and clothe them very 
* ſparingly, and ſome” ſcarce feed or 


* 


cruel chaſtiſements they frequently 
* {i#er, without any other bounds than 


— c—_—y —u— 
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* the will and wrath of their hard taſck- clothe them at all; fo that the poor 

* maſters. In Barbadoes, and ſome * creatures are obliged to ſhift for their 11 
* other of the iſlands, fix piats of In- living in the beſt manner they can, 11 
* dian corn, and three herrings, are © which occaſions their being often 


* 


* reckoned a full week's allowance for 
* a working flave ; and in the ſyſtem 
* of geography it is ſaid, That in 
Famaica the bauners of the Negroe 
* ſlaves, ſet aſide for each a parcel 
* of ground, and alla them Sun- 
* days tv manure it, the produce of 
* which, with ſometimes a few her- 
* rings, or other ſalt - fiſh, is all 
* that ts allowed for their ſupport. 
Their allowance for cloathing in the 


A 


killed in the neighbouring lands, 
ſtealing potatoes or other food, to 
ſatisfy their hunger. And if they 
take any thing from the plantation 
they belong to, though under ſuch 
preſſing want, their owners will cor- 
rect them ſeverely, for taking a little 
of what they have io hardly labonred 
for, whilſt they themſelves riot in the 
greateſt luxury and exceſs. It is a 
matter of aſtoniſhment, how a peo- 


. 
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iſlands is ſeldom more than ſix yards 
* of oſenbrigs each year: and in the 
* more northern colonies, where the 
piercing weſterly winds are long and 
* fenſibly felt, theſe poor Atricans {ut- 
fer much for want of ſufficient cloath- 
ing; indeed ſome have none till they 


ple, who, as a nation, are looked 
upon as generous and humane, and 
ſo much value themſelves for their 
uncommon ſenſe of the benefit of li- 
berty, can live in the practice of 
* ſuch extreme oppreſſion and inhuma- 
* mty, without ſceing the inconſiſtency 
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* are able to pay for it by their labour. of ſuch conduct, and without feeling 14 
* The time that the Negroes work in great remorſe: Nor is it leſs amaz- 1 
* the Welt-Indies, is from day- break ing to hear theſe men calmly makin af 
till noon; then again fiom two * calculations about the ſtrength — ö 


lives cf their fellow- men. 


till duſk ; (during which time they 
*are attended by overſeers, who ſe— 
* yerely ſcourge thoſe who appear to 
them dilatory) and before they are 
* ſuffered to go to their quarters, they 
have ſtill ſomething to do, as col- 
* lefting of herbage for the horſes, 
gather in fuel for the boilers, &c. ſo 
that it is often paſt twelve before 
* they can get home, when they have 
* icarce time to grind and boil their 
Indian corn; whereby it often hap- 
* pens that they are called again to la- 
bour before they can ſatisfy their 
hunger. And here no delay or ex- 
* cute will avail, for if they are not in 
* the field immediately upon the uſual 
* notice, they mutt expect to feel the 
*overſeer's laſh. In crop time (which 
* latts many months) they are obliged 
(by turns) to work mott of the night 
in the boiling-houſe. Thus their 
* owners, from a deſire of making the 
greateſt gain by the labour of their 
* tlaves, lay heavy burdens on them, 


© 


Rs 


In Ja- 
maica, if fix in ten, of the new- 
imported Negroes ſurvive the ſea- 
ſoning, it is 160ked upon as a gaining 
purchaſe: and in moit of the other 
plantations, if the Negroes live 
eight or nine years, their labour 1s 
reckoned a ſufficient compenſation 
for their colt, calculations of 
this {fort were made upon the 
itrength and labour of beaſts of bur. 
den, it would not appear fo ſtrange ; 
but even then a merciful man would 
certainly uſe his beaſt with more 
mercy than is uſually ihewn to the 
poor Negroes, — Will not the groans 
of this deeply afflicted and oppreſſed 
people reach heaven, and when the 
cup of iniquity is full, muſt not the 
incvitable conſequence be pouring 
forth of the judgments of God upon 
their oppreſſors. But, alas! is it 
not too manifeſt that this oppreſſion 


© has already long been the object of 
© the divine CHpicalure 3 


for what 
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© heavier judgment, what greater 
© calamity can befall any people, than 
© to become a prey to that hardneſs of 
© heart, that forgetfulneſs of God, 
and inſenſibility to every religious 
impreſſion ; as well as that general 
depravation of manners, which fo 
much prevails in the colonics, in 
proportion as they have more or leſs 
enriched themſelves, at the expence 
of the blood and bondage of the 
* Negroes.” 

Some who have only ſeen Negroes 
in an abject ſlate of flavery, broken- 
ſpirited, and dejefted, knowing no- 
thing of their ſituation in their native 
country, may apprehend that they are 
naturally inſen{;ble of the benefits of 
liberty, being deſtitute and miſerable 
in every reſpect, and that our ſuffer- 
ing them to live amongſt us, though 
even on more opprefiive terms, is to 
them a favour; but theſe are certainly 


- 
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erroneous opinions with reſpect to far 


the greateft part of them. Although 
it is highly probable that in a country 
which is more than three thouſand 
miles in extent from North to South, 
and as much from Eaſt to Weſt, there 
will be barren parts, and many 1n- 
habitants more uncivilized and bar- 
barous than others, as is the caſe in 
all other countries; yet, from the 
moſt authentic accounts, the inhabi- 
tants of Guinea appear, generally 
ſpeaking, to be an induſtrious, hu- 
mane, fociable people, whoſe capaci- 
ties are naturally as enlarged, and as 
open to improvement, as thoſe of the 


Europeans; and that their country is 


fruitful, and in many places well im- 
proved, abounding in cattle, gram 
and fruits. And as the earth yields 
all the year round a freſh ſupply of 
food, and but little cloathing is requ1- 
ſite, by reaſon of the continual 
warmth of the climate; the neceſſa- 
ries of life are much eaſter procured 
in moſt parts of Africa, than in our 
more nothern climes. This is con- 
firmed by many authors of note, who 
have reſided there; among others, 
M. Adanſon, in hiis account of Goree 


and Senegal, in the years 1754, ſays, 
Which way ſoever | turned my eyes 
* on this pleaſant ſpot, 1 beheld a 
* perfect 1mage of pure nature; an 
agreeable ſolitude, bounded on every 
le by charming landſcapes, the 
rural ſituation of cottages in the 
midſt of trees; the eaſe and indo- 
lence, of the Negroes reclined un- 
der the ſhade of their ſpreading fo- 
hage ; the ſimplicity of their dreſs 
and manners; the whole revivins 
in my mind the idea of our firſt Da. 
rents, and I ſeemed to contemplate 
the world in its primitive ſtate: 
They are, generally ſpeaking, very 
good-natur*d, ſociable and obliging, 
was not a little pleaſed with this 
my firſt reception; it convinced me, 
that there ought to be a conſider- 
able abatement made in the ac. 
count I had read and heard every 
where of the ſavage character of the 
Africans. I obſerved, both in 
a Negroes and Moors, great huma- 

nity and ſociableneſs, which gave me 
* ſtrong hopes, that I ſhould be very 
* late amongſt them, and meet with 
© the ſucceſs I defired, in my inquiries 
after the curioſities of the country,” 

William Boſman, a principal fac- 
tor for the Dutch, who reſided ſixteen 
years in Guinea, ſpeaking of the na- 
tives of that part where he then was, 
lays, © They are generally a good fort 
of people, honeſt in their dealings; 
others he deſcribes as * being gene- 
* rally friendly to ſtrangers, of a mild 
* converſation, affable, and eaſy to 
© be overcome with reaſon.” He adds, 
© 'That ſome Negroes, who have had 
© an agreeable education, have mani- 
* feited a brightneſs of underſtanding 
© equal to any of us.“ Speaking of 
the fruitfulneſs of the country, he 
ſays, © It was a very populous, plen- 


c 


* 


A 


© nifully provided with corn, potatoes 


* and fruit, which grew cloſe to each 
other; in ſome places a foot-path is 
© the only ground that is not covered 
* with them ; the Negroes leaving no 
: 1 
place, which is thought fertile, un- 
* cultivated; and immediately after 
« they 
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© they have reaped, they are ſure to 
© ſow again.“ Other parts he de- 
ſcribes, as © being full of towns and 
* villages; the ſoil very rich, and fo 
well cultivated as to look like an 
* entire garden, abounding in rice, 
corn, oxen, and poultry, and the 
inhabitants laborious .? 

William Smith, who was ſent by 
the African company to viſit their 
ſettlements on the coaſt of Guinea, in 
the year 1726, gives much the ſame 
account of the country of Delmina 
and Cape Corfe, &c. for beauty and 
goodneſs, and adds, The more you 
* come downward towards that part 
© called Slave-Coaſt, the more de- 
* ightful and rich the foil appears.” 
Speaking of their diſpoſition, he ſays, 
© They were a civil, good-natured 
people, induſtrious to the laſt degree. 
© It is eaſy to perceive what happy 
memories they are bleſſed with, and 
how great progreſs they would make 
in tae ſciences, in caſe their genius 
* was cultivated with ſtudy.” He adds, 
from the information he received of 
one of the factors, who had reſided 
ten years in that country, © That the 
* diſcerning natives account it their 
* greateſt unhappineſs that they were 
* ever viſited by the Europeans.— 
That the Chriſtians introduced the 
* traffick of Slaves; and that before 
* our coming they lived in peace.“ 

Andrew Brue, a principal man in 
the French factory, in the account he 
gives of the great river Senegal, which 
runs many hundred miles up the coun- 
try, tells his readers, © The farther 
* you go from the ſea, the country on 
* the river ſeems more fruittul and 
well improved. It abounds in 
Guinea and Indian corn, rice, pulic, 
* tobacco, and indigo, Here are vaſt 
* meadows, which feed large herds of 
great and ſmall cattle ; poultry are 
numerous, as well as wild fowl.” 
The ſameauthor, in his travels to the 
South of the river Gambia, expreſſes 
his ſurpriſe © to ſee the land ſo well 
* cultivated ; ſcarce a ſpot lay unim- 
proved; the low grounds, divided 

Vor. I. No. 5. 
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© by ſmall canals, were all ſown with 
rice; the higher ground planted 
* with Indian corn, millet, and peas 
* of different ſorts: beef and mutton 
© very cheap, as well as all other 
© neceſſaries of life. The account 
this author gives of the diſpoſition of 
the natives, is, That they are ge- 
* nerally good-natured and civil, and 
© may be brought to any thing by fair 
* and ſoft means.” Artus, ſpeaking of 
the ſame people, ſays, © They are a 
© ſincere, inoffenſive people, and do 
no 1njuſtice either to one another or 
© to ſtrangers.” 

From theſe accounts, both of the 
good diſpoſition of the natives, and 
the fruitfulneſs of moit parts of 
Guinea, which are confirmed by va- 


rious authors, it may well be conclud- 


ed, that their acquaintance with the 
Europeans, would have been a hap- 
pineſs to them, had thoſe laſt not only 
borne the name, but indeed been in- 
fluenced by the ſpirit of Chriſtianity; 
but, alas! how hath the conduct of 
the Whites contradicted the precepts 
and example of Chriſt ! Inſtead of 
promoting the end of his comang, by 
preaching the goſpel of peace and 
good will to man, they have, by their 
practices, contributed to enflame 
every noxious paſſion of corrupt na- 
ture in the Negroes; they have incit- 
ed them to make war one upon ano- 
ther, and for this purpoſe have fur- 
niſned them with prodigious quan- 
tities of ammunition and arms, where- 
by they have been hurried into con- 
fitton, bloodſhed, and all the extre- 
mities of temporal miſery, which mult 
neceſſarily beget in their minds ſuch 
a general deteſtation and ſcorn of the 
Chriſtian name as may deeply affect, 
if not wholly preclude, their belief of 
the great truths ot our holy religion. 
Thus an iniatiable deſire of gain 
hath become the principal and moy- 
ing cauſe of the moit abominable 
and dreadtul ſcene that ever was act- 
ed upon the face of the carth ; even 
the power of their kings hath been 
made ſubſervient to anſwer this wick- 
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ed purpoſe, inſtead of being protec- 
tors of their people, theſe rulers, al- 
lured by the tempting bait laid before 
them by the European factors, &c. 


MAGAZINE. 


have invaded the liberties of their 
unhappy ſubjects, and are become 
their oppreſſors. 

[To be continued. 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE YORKSHIRE MAGAZINE 


The fullowing is a TRANSLATION FT a PASTORAL POEM en 
GESSNER, «which I believe has never before appeared in Englith, A. 
the piece is <writien in a beautiful, natural, and fimple fyle, I have ey. 
deavoured to follew the Author as cloſely as poſſible. If it finds a play 
in your Magazine, you may depend upon the reſt being regularly co tinutd 


by Your humble ſervant, 


EVERAL vears of affliction had 
x I paſſed ſince the fatal night which 
the furious waves had {eparated from 
the cot of Milon, which was built 
upon a ſmall promontory from the 
firm land. The fea had ſwallowed up 
the fertile plains which united the 
place of his habitation to the conti- 
nent. That manſion, fituated on a 
ſolitary iſland, was ſo far removed 
from the oppoſite ſhore, that, in the 
moſt profound calm both of air and 
ſea, its inhabitants could not hear the 
bellowing of-the grazing cattle on the 
azure banks. Every joy was refuſed 
them; they were deprived of the ſweet 
con actions of neighbourhood, and 
the tender complaitance of friendſhip, 
which the Gods had formerly granted 
them It was {ome time ſince Semira 
had interred Milon, her dear hutband. 
In the midſt of this torrowful ſolitude 
ſhe paſſed her days with Melida, her 
daughter, who only had her little 

D . . - 
flock and the birds of the air to ſoften 
her trouble. 

Melida grew up in the flower of 
her beauty without having any admi- 
rers; in dance and ſportive play, more 
blooming than the peach- tree when it 
frſt ſhoots out its growing flowers; 
ſhe would have appeared amongſt tle 
beautiful always the molt beautiful. 

The tender Semira, unwilling to 
diſturb the ſolitude of her daughter by 
expoling her to fruntlets ſorrow, or by 
inſpiring her with a reliſh for pica- 
ſures which were forbid them, con- 
cealed from her, with extreme care, 
all the charms of ſociety which the 
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happy inhabitants of the oppoſite fide 
enjoy ed. Every day ſhe went to con- 
ſecrate an hour of ſorrow and tears 
upon the tomb of Milon. Alas! thou 
art no more! Every day did ſhe thus 
exprels her grief: Thou art no more! 
O thou the conſolation of my lite, the 
ſupport of our miſery! Entirely aban. 
doned without any afliftance, and ſur- 
rounded by the angry fea, what 1s the 
lot that awaits us? The rigour of our 
misfortune is not ſoftened by the com- 
paſſion of friendſhip, and all human 
ſuccour is refuſed us. Oh! why can- 
not I alſo fee thee die, O Melida, my 
dear daughter! Alas! fuch is the ex- 
ceis of my misfortune that that is my 
moſt ardent deſire! Why cannot ] fee 
thee die? For, if I die, thou wilt re- 
main here alone in tie flower of thy 
youth, Frignttul pertpective! Thou 
wilt remain here alone, turronnded 
by the roaring waves, without any 
other companion than thy miſery and 
affliction. Never will any human 
ſound then ſtrike thine car; never 
wiil the voice of a tender huſband, 
whom thy charms and virtue would 
have rendered happy, reach thee. 
hou wilt never hear the {weet name 
of mother pronounced by liſping chil - 
dren; acce:ts of joy will he unknown 
to thee; doleſul ſhades and rocky ca- 
verns will oniy reſound tie accents of 
thy grief. Long torments will con- 
ſume thy youth; thou wilt die deſo— 
late; the tears of love will never fall 
at thy deplorable deatn; deprived of 
burial, thy corple will be devoured by 
the ardour of the ſun, or be left a prey 

to 
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to the birds of the air. Oh! hide 
from her my complaints, ye rocky 
caverns and ye ſolitary and doleful 
ſhades! It is to you alone I can con- 
fide my grief: hide from her my af- 
fiftion, that a happy ignorance may 
hinder her from knowing the extent 
of my misfortune! 

Such were the complaints of Semira, 
and thus it'was that ſhe concealed from 
her daughter the tor ments with which 
her maternal tenderneſs was conſum'd. 

Melida, full of ianocence and 
charms, yet ſported with the tender 
lambkins that were in want of nn 
guide, for the troubled ſea ſurrounded 
their ſmall paiture. She amuſed her- 
ſelf with cutting odvriferous ſhrubs to 
form arbours ; the was the tutelary di- 
vinity of plants; ſhe raited the droop- 
ing flowers, and procured, by her 
care, a happy growth to the languiſh- 
ing ſtalk. Sometimes ſhe piled up a 
multitude of ſtones to ſtop a rapid cur- 
rent, or collected waters to form a 
little lake. Around the iſle ſhe had 
planted a double row of fruit-trees, 
and, beautiful as Venus in the iſle of 
Paphos, ſhe walked alone under their 
growing ſhades. She had alſo deco- 
rated the grotto of a rock which the 
ſea waſhed with its waves, for ſolitude 
renders the mind fertile in ideas: the 
walls of this grotto were ornamented 
with pebbles which the ſea left upon 
the bank, and ſhe ranged them after 
the variety of their forms and colours. 
A ſhell of n prodigious ſize received 
the tranſparent drops of a water which 
diſtilled with an agreeable murmur 
from the arched vault, and branches 
of jeſſamine bordere\ the entrance of 
the grotto. 

In theſe innocent amuſements Me- 
lida paſſed her time, without per- 
ceiving that ſhe was alone; but ſixteen 
years of her youth having thus glided 
away, ſhe began to be {enſtble of her 
ſolitary ſituation. Reclined under the 
ihade of the arbours which ſhe had 
tormed, thoughtſul and languiſhing, 
ſhe ſaid to herſelf, What can be the 
deſign of the Gods in placing us in 
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this ſolitude? More unfortunate than 
all other creatures, why have we ex- 
ited, and why do we now exitt? Ah! 
feel the ſorrow which conſumes me! 
There is ſomething inſeparable from 
my being, fomething that I cannot 
name, and which 1 am deprived of. 
No, I am nat formed for this ſolitude; 
without doubt we have undergone 
ſome extraordinary revolution of 
which my mother leaves me ignorant. 
A frightful myſtery inceſſantly ob- 
{cures her face, and when I endeavour 
to find out this myſtery, her eyes are 
bathed with tears which ſhe cannot 
reſtraia. She never ceaſes ſaying to 
me, Let us expect every thing from 
the all-bountiful witdom of the Gods, 
and let us place our deſtiny in their 
hands. Alas! I will wait, with re- 
ſpeAfu! lence, the o der of their de- 
crees, without withing to penetrate 
into the myſterious perſpective. 
Frequently buried in profound re- 
Hections, Mzelida caſt her eyes upon 
t12 immenſe fea, and cried out, Ye 
I:quid plains, whoſe termination my 
eyes can never reach, Oh! inform me, 
17 this ſpot, this iſtand which you ſur- 
round, (for how little in compariſon 
of your immenſe extent!) the only 
land inhabited? Do not you waſh other 
bauks too far off for me to be able to 
diſcern? Alas! my mother will not 
agree to it, but her ſecret grief makes 
me ſuſpect it. This earth is not the 
only earth which you ſurround; for 
what is it I ſee imm wable lower down, 
like a huge cloud ſuſpended, which 
forms a long chain at the extremity of 
your borders? Perhaps my imagina— 
tion mi deceive me, but in the pro- 
found cam I thought I already heard 
the ſound of diſtant voices. What 
other thing can it be than land? Irs 
appearance, indeed, 1s very ſmall, 
but the great diſtance is undoubtedly 
the cauſe. Do not I very well know 
that the waves ſeem to diminiſh by 
being at a diſtance? And our cot, 
when ] look at it from the extremity 
of the iſland, does it not alio appear 
much leſs to me? But if it be land, 
82 | as 
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as this is, ornamented with meadows 
and fruit-trees, 1t is undoubtedly in- 
habited by beings which enjoy them. 
Perhaps theſe beings may be different 
from thoſe | ſee here; perhaps there 
are none that reſemble me; perhaps 
none that can be better company tor 
me than my ſheep. But if there 
are | Alas! how that thought tor- 
ments me! If it be a land inhabited 
by creatures like myſelf, which are as 
numerous as the birds and ſheep of 
our iſland, which ſport together like 
the birds and my ſheep—O happy 
creatures Leave, ah! leave 
me, too ſeducing thought! Fhantaſtic 
images, where will you carry me? 
You only render me more miſerable. 
O waves! if you are going to ſplit 
upon yon bank, inform its fortunate 
inhabitants that a diſtreſſed damſel 
bewails upon the borders of this 
iſland! Leave me, vain phantoms, 
you only increaſe my deſpair. 

Melida frequently faid to Semira, 
But tel! me, my mother, why we al- 
ways remain bnt two, while all other 
creatures multiply? Young plants of 
the ſame kind grow up around other 
plants; every year our flock increaſes: 
with what pleaſure the tender lamb- 
kins play! they rejoice with the plea- 
ſure of living! And the different 
birds? — I have ſeen their union, and 
ſhed tears at it! Sitting under the 
thick foliage 1 have remarked every 
thing more than once. Two birds 
having built a commodious neſt, ca- 
reſſed each other upon their neigh- 


bouring branches. As they had the 
air of love, I ſoon after ſaw in the neſt 
little eggs, which one covered with 


its plumage with tne moſt tender care, 


whilſt the other, perched upon a diſ- 
tant bough, ſung to divert its friend. 
Every day I obſerved them from be- 
neath the branches. A ſhort time 
after, in lien of eggs I ſaw little birds 
without feathers; J obſerved the old 
ones, more animated and eager than 
ever, fly around the neſt, and brin 
in their fluted beaks food for their 
young, which received their nouriſh- 
ment with cr:es of joy. By little and 
little thoſe were covered with feathers, 
and, tho” too weak, began to flutter 
their wings; they then forſook their 
neſt, in order to perch upon the neareſt 
branches; the old ones flew before 
them, as if defirous of inſpiring them 
with the courage of imitating them. 
Oh! my mother, how charming was 
that ſight! Theſe little ones frequently 
ſtretched out their wings to fly, but 
fear always reſtrained them. The 
boldeſt of them having at length flown, 
ſung with a joytul air the ſucceſs of 
his attempt; he ſeemed deſirous of 
inviting his fearful companions to 
undertake the ſame enterprize; thoſe 
likewiſe attempted, and ſoon began 
to fly on all fides, and filled the air 
with ſongs of joy.—What ſtrange 
thoughts theſe things have created in 
me! Why are thoſe pleaſures only 
prohibited us alone? 
[To be continued, 


The recent performance of Mrs. CRAWFORD at the 'Theatre-Royal, York, 
having cauſed her to be at this time the ol jet of peculiar attention in that 
city and the neighbourhood, we preſume the following genuine Memoirs of 
that celebrated T ragedian will be acceptable to the generality of our Friends. 
As Mrs. SIDDONS is engaged to perform at the enſuing Aſjizes, we mean 
in a future Number to preſent our Readers with ſome original Anecdotes of 
that wonderful Adrej:, and may alſo probably furniſh them with a few 
Strictures on the general and comparative merits of theje Ladies in the die- 


rent characters they repreſent. 


MEMOIRS OF MRS. CRAWFORD. 


HIS lady was born at Bath, in 
the beginning of the year 1724. 
Her father, Mr. Street, followed thc 


profeſſion of an apothecary in that 
City, and was not more diſtinguiſhed 
by his integrity than by his abilities 
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in the pharmaceutical art. Her mo- 
ther was deſcended from the Hert- 
fords, an ancient and reſpectable fa- 
mily in Dorſetſhire. To give a de- 
tail of her progreſs in literature dur- 
ing the early period of her life, would 
be a recital too minute for popular 
narration ; ſuffice it to ſay, ſhe was 
inſtructed in the uſeful and ornamen- 
tal parts of female education, by the 
beſt maſters that polite part of the 
kingdom afforded. Shak{peare, the 
father of our Engliſh drama, was tu - 
died with the greateſt avidity by our 
fair pupil; and it is undoubtedly fact, 
that ſhe could repeat many of his moit 
ſtriking paſſages at thirteen years of 
age, From that time her attention 
was, for the moſt part, attracted by 
the exhibitions of the theatre, where 
Mr. Dancer was ſome years ſince a 
principal performer. This gentle- 
man, though he had ſome natural de- 
fects to combat, was a ſpirited, pleaſ- 
ing actor; and underſtanding the turn 
of our heroine's diſpoſition, took every 
ſtep in his power to introduce himſelf 
to her acquaintance, which, from the 
little eſtimation the profeſſion of a 
player was then held in by contracted 
minds, he found the utmoſt difficulty 
to effect, 

Her beauty, vivacity, and accom- 
pliſhments, had now rendered her an 
object of general admiration, and one 
of the reigning toalts of Bath was 
Miſs Nancy Street. Her paſſion for 
the ſtage, however, increaſed with her 
years; and at the time of life when 
her perfections had created the warm- 
elt hopes in her parents of ſeeing 
their daughter make what the world 
calls a fortunate match, ſhe, to the aſto- 
niſument of every body, gave her hand 
to Mr. Dancer, who was ſoon after, 
in company with his lovely wite, 
obliged to leave his ſituation, which 
was no unprofitable one, to avoid the 
reſentment of her relations. 

They therefore bent their courſe 
towards York, where ſhe made her 
entree on the ſtage about twenty-ſeven 
years ago, Although at that time a 
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mere novice in the theatre, yet the 


audience of that city, with the diſ- 
cernment for which they have long 
been diſtinguiſhed, predicted her fu- 
ture excellence. Her perſon was re- 
markably fine, her voice melodious, 
and the internal powers ſhe then poſ- 
ſeſtod were called out by every little 
indulgence, which in the courle of a 
ſeaion had ſuch an effect as to give her 
a very conſiderable eſtimation as an 
actrels. 

At this time Mr. and Mrs. Dancer 
were applied to by an agent for Meſſ. 
Barry and Woodward, who had juſt 
opened a very elegant theatre in Dub- 
lin, and were, after ſettling the uſual 
preliminaries, engaged to perform 
under the management of thoſe gen- 
tiemen, 

This was about the year 1759, 
when the company which performed 
at the Theatre-Royal in Crow-ftreet, 
was the ſtrongeſt ever ſeen in Ireland. 
It conſiſted of Mr. Barry, Mr. Wood- 
ward, Mr. Moſſop, Mr. King, Mr. 
Dexter, Mr. Arthur, Mr. Sowdon, 
Mr. Vernon, Mrs. Fitz-Henry, Mrs. 
Chambers, Mrs. Kennedy ; and occa- 
ſionally Mr. Foote, Mr. Shuter, Mrs. 
Clive, and Mrs. Pritchard. 

On Mr. Dancer's arrival in Dub- 
lin, he was ſo ill with an aſthmatic 
diforder, winch had afflicted him for 
a conſiderable time, that he was un- 
able to perform, and his wife made 
her firſt experiment upon the ſtage 
there in Cordelia, in the tragedy of 
King Lear—a charaQter which, tho? 
it perfectly agreed with her innocence 
and ſimplicity, did not at that time 
give any certain indications of her 
ſtanding in the higheſt rank of her 
profeſſion. The wildneſs of her ge- 
nius ſeemed uncorrected by taſte, and 
by the uſe of the ſtage; and her ti- 
midity in ſome parts deprived her of 
her powers; but though in her per- 
formance there was much to be con- 
demned, yet there was more to be 
praiſed; and her appearance after- 
wards in Monimia, Belvidera, Ro- 
ſalind, Lady Townly, Violante, and 

Lady 
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Lady Betty Modiſh, ſnewed the ver- 
ſatality of her talents, and in a ſhort 
time placed her at the head of the 
Iriſh ſtage. During this period her 
huſband's malady increaſed, and he 
died juſt as ſhe became the favourite 
of the public, about the year 1761. 

Perhaps a more critical ſituation for 
a young widow, than that in which 
Mrs. Dancer now ſtood, cannot well 
be imagined: but however ſurrounded 
by admirers, her conduct was irre- 
proachable ; ſhe maintained her cha- 
rater under the higheſt temptations ; 
and her perſeverance in reſiſting ap- 

lications, increaſed the number of 

bs votaries to ſuch a degree that ſhe 
became in a manner the univerſal 
Paſſion. 

Barry was at this time in the zenith 
of his reputation ; and the theatre was 
but little frequented, except when 
that admirable tragedian and his fair 


| colleague performed together. He 


had been for ſome time the preceptor 
of our heroine ; he was her Othello, 
her Romeo, her Caſtalio, and her 
Jaffier : and it is no wonder if ſuch 
an intercourſe inſpired a mutual paſ- 
fion, which at length terminated in 
their marriage, about the end of the 
year 1763. 

In the ſummer of the year 1766, 
Mr. Foote prevailed on theſe two 
capital performers to play a few 
nights at the King's Theatre in the 
Hay-Market. They appeared in 
Othello and Deſdemona; and Mrs. 
Crawford gave ſuch ſtriking proofs of 
ker aſtoniſhing abilities, that the beſt 
judges of the drama pronounced her, 
without heſitation, the Firſt Actreſs 
on the Engliſh ſtage. 

At the commencement of the ſea- 
ſon 1767, this lady made her firſt ap- 
pearance, with her uſual ec/at, at the 
'Theatre-Royal in Drury-Lane, in the 
character of Sigiſmunda. She ſoon 
afterwards played Zenobia, in the 
tragedy of that name written by Mr. 
Murphy; who, conſcious of the ob- 
ligations he owed her, addreſſes her 
in the dedication in the following 


words : © Zenobia, madam, is your 
* own entirely. Wherever my inac- 
* curacy has left imperſections, they 
* are ſo happily varniſhed over by 
your ſkill, that either they are not 
© ſeen, or you extort forgiveneſs for 
them; and if the author is any 
* where happy enough to nate 4 
grace beyond his uſual reach, it is 
* multiplied by your addreſs into a 
number of beauties. The fate of 
* Zenobia has been very extraordi- 
* nary. She was ſaved in her life. 
* time, from the waters of the Araxes, 
* by the hand of a ſhepherd; and 
* now ſhe is ſayed from the critics 
* by Mrs. Barry.'—The ſame gen- 
tleman, on the publication of the 
Grecian Daughter, after lamenting 
that he had neither time nor ability to 
make it better, ſays, To heighten it 
with additional beauties, was reſerved 
for the enchanting powers and genius 
of the before- mentioned lady.” 

Mr. Home, alfo, in the preface to 
Alonzo, makes his acknowledgments 
to her in theſe words: For Mrs, 
© Barry he wrote the part of Ormiſin- 
da; and the moſt flattering circum- 
* ſtances to him, in the ſucceſs of 
* his play, 1s tlie univerſal opinion 
© (vouched not only by the foudeſ 
* applauſe that ever ſhook the ſtage, 
© but by the greateſt effuſion of tears) 
that the Adres ſo much exalted 
© the character, that ſhe exceeded all 
imagination, and reached the ſum- 
mit of perfection. Though the 
C 23 voice has exalted her above 
his praiſe, yet he claims the merit 
© of having, before others, obſerved 
© her now allowed and unrivalled ex- 
© cellence. From the colour of the 
dawn, he foretold the brightneſs of 
© the day.” 

The tragedy of Almida owed its 
ſucceſs entirely to the merit ſhe diſ- 
played in the principal character; 
and it was upon this occaſion our 
Engliſh Longinus obſerved in this 
forcible manner, Mrs. Barry had 
given a ſtriking contradiction to the 
received opinion, That the Life of 


Beau, 
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Beauty was too ſhort to form a com- 
plete 4reſs. 

Thalia has not been leſs liberal of 
her favours to this lady than the 
tragic muſe. Her Roſalind, Lady 
Townly, Mrs. Sullen, Violante, and, 
above all, her Epilogues, ſufficiently 
evince the truth of this aſſertion. In 
the latter, exclufive of her natural 
eaſy way of ſpeaking, ſhe has a pecu- 
liar happineſs in pointing the wit and 
ſatire 57 the writer, which ſeems to 
fall from her extempore, and acquires 
double force from her brilliant man- 
ner of delivering it. 

At Drury-Lane Mr. and Mrs. Barry 
continued until the cloſe of the year 
1774, when they made overtures to 
the managers of Covent- Garden, 
which were readily agreed to, and by 
this ſtep they gained an increaſe of 
ſalary of 2001. a year. Here they 
continued till the death of Mr. Barry, 
which happened on the loth of Janu- 
ary, 1777. Mr. Barry's death was 
followed with a total eclipſe in the fir- 
mament of Melpomene; his widow, 
it 15 true, retained her amazing pow- 
ers, but the gentlemen of the tragic 
band were ſuch cyphecs, when placed 
beſide Barry's ineſtimable abilities, 
that, when Mrs. Crawford was off the 
ſtage, 1t was all rant, whine, and in- 
ſuffe rable bombaſt ; and the beſt of the 
aſpiring gentlemen, when playing 
with her, put the audience in mind of 
a barn-actor paying his devoirs to the 
tragic muſe. This falling off, to a 
woman like Mrs. Crawford, who was 


NATURAL HI 


TRE PANTHER, or LEOPARD, 

FT: like a tiger in all reipects except 

the ze, tor he is much lets, and the 
ſpots are entirely round. They are 
bred in many parts of Aſia and Aftri- 
ca, and they prey upon all ſorts of ani- 
mals they can vanquiſh like, the u- 
ger. 'They have a long body, bright 
mining eyes, a great moutn, ttrong 
white teeth, round ears, and ſpots of 
ſeveral colours. Thoſe that have ſeen 


conſcious of her great abilities, and 
of the univerſal impreſſion they had 
made, was felt by her with the moſt 
pungent affliction. Still ſhe might 
have retained her high renown, if ſhe 
had not given her hand in marriage 
to a man whole exterior was not 
his leaſt accompliſhment. He played 
in England and Ireland without ſuc- 
ceſs ; though whilſt he was atrempring 
Pierre ſhe has been known to cry out 
at the fide wings of tne ſtage repeat- 
edly, Bravo, braviſ/imo, and ſeemed 
tranſported with extaſy. The medi- 
ocrity of his performance, it is ſup- 
poſed, has been one of the principal 
reaſons of her not having been con- 
ſtantly engaged in London. Perhaps 
the wonder-working powers of Mrs. 
Siddons has been another cauſe. Be 
that as it may, Mrs. Crawford ap- 
pears now to be on the plan of per- 
forming in the different provincial 
theatres. She has been ſome time at 
Edinburgh—has played the Grecian 
Daughter and Lady Randolph at Vork, 
and is, we hear, now performing the 
ſame two characters at Mancheſter. 

We ſhall cloſe our account of this 
great performer with lamenting that 
the beauties attendant on an harmo- 
nious elocution cannot, like thoſe of 
poetry, be their own record! that the 
animated graces of the actreſs can 
live no longer than the breath and 
motion that preſents them; or, at 
beſt, can but faintly glimmer through 
the memory or imperfect atteſtation 
of a few ſurviving ſpectators. 


FO  M*. HM; 


them affirm that they approach ſome- 
what nearer the ſhape of a lion than 
a tiger, but this perhaps may be only 
tancy, lince travellers worthy of credit 
athim there is no difference between 

them except in the ſize and ſkins, 
We are told by almoſt all authors 
that a panther can never be tamed, 
and yet Captain Hamilton affirms, 
that, near Tatta in India, he is made 
uſ2 of in hunting deer, antelopes, 
res, 
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hares, and foxes, which plainly ſhews 
they are not ſo ungovernable as has 
been pretended. But it is the com- 
mon method of moſt travellers to 
pick up whatever has been ſaid by 
any writer and make it their own, for 
which reaſon a multitude of errors are 
conſtantly propagated and taken for 
truth. And here it will not be 1m- 
proper to mention another animal 
made uſe of in hunting by the In- 
dians; becauſe it is hard to know to 
what claſs of quadrupedes he proper- 
ly belongs. They give him the 
name of Su or OO, and he is about 
the ſize of a ſox, with long ears like 
a hare, and a face like a cat. The 
back and ſides are grey, and the bel- 
ly and breaſt are white. When it is 
taken out to hunt, a horſeman takes 
nim behind him hoodwinked. The 
deer and ante lopes being pretty fami- 
har, they will not ſtir till the horſe is 
come pretty near them; and then he 
who carries the ſhoegooſe takes off his 
hood, and ſhews the game, which he 
ſprings after very ſwiftly and ſoon 
overtakes. He then leaps upon their 
backs, and getting forward to their 
ſhoulders ſcratches their eyes out, 
and then they become an eaſy prey to 
the hunters. But the leopard or pan- 
ther is not ſo nimble, for he cannot 
run down the game but atter a long 


_ Chaſe, 
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The panther of America is about 
the height of a very large greyhound, 
and 1s of a reddiſh colour, with very 
ſtrong limbs. His tail is exceeding 
long, and his eyes are large, fierce, 
lively, and of a greyiſh 5 ll His 
prey 15 hogs, deer, or any other crea- 
ture he can maſter. No animal is ſo 
nice and clean in his food as this, for 
when he has got his prey, and has 
filled his belly, he lays up the remain. 
der carefully, covering it with leaves ; 
but 1f any other creature comes near it 
to touch 1t he will eat no more of it. 
He purrs like a cat, and makes a 
noiſe like a man-in-the-woods when 
he is likely to be killed; which is 
generally in a tree, for the leaft cur 
will make him get into one, and then 
the hunters ſhoot him. When he is 
only wounded he becomes very fierce 
and dangerous, and will fly upon the 
dogs that come near him. The plan- 
ters find him to be the greateſt enemy 
of any in theſe parts. Some people 
venture to eat his fleſh, and aflirm it 
is very delicate food. His ſkin is of 
great uſe to the Savages in winter 
time, for they make themſelves man- 
tles with it, though it is not greatly 
eſteemed for the fur; however, when 
the ſkin is dreſſed, it makes very fine 
ſhoes for women, and gloves for 
men. 


AN:-ANECD-QO:-T:B. 


HE late Biſhop of Corke, a 

great virtuoſo, and a learned 
and hoſpitable man, whenever he ſaw 
a ſtranger at church, who bore the ap- 
pearance of a gentleman, uſed to in- 
vite him home to dinner. There hap- 
pened a regiment to be quartered in 
Corke, ſeveral of whom were Scotch. 
An Engliſh officer, who was ex- 
tremely fond of a jeſt, aſked the North- 
Britiſh commander to go to church 
with him one Sunday morning, well 
knowing the Biſhop would invite them 
both. 'They accordingly went ; and, 
as they came out, the Biſhop, who 
knew the Engliſh gentleman, ſent his 


compliments to him, and if he and 
his friend were not engaged ſhould be 
glad of their company to dinner. The 
Engliſhman preſſed the other to go, 
though he made ſeveral objections; at 
laſt he prevailed, by telling him the 
Biſhop was a perſon of great intereſt, 
and might be very ſerviceable to him. 
When they arrived within a quarter 
of a mile of the houſe, Gads fo ** 


ſaid the Enghſhman, I forgot to ak 
© you one very material queſtion, and 
* thatis, Whether you have your cate - 
* chiim by heart? for it is his Lord- 
* ſhip's cuſtom, after dinner, to exa- 
* mine the company round.“ Troth 
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no, quoth he, I dinna ken a word 
* on't.) Well, well,” returned his 
friend, © he always begins with the 
* oreateſt ſtranger, and if you can an- 
: | wer the firſt queſtion, it will hard- 
ly come to your turn again.“ Upon 
examining the prayer-book, he found 
it was only to tell his Chriſtian name; 
but, to make ſure work of 1t, he got 
the ſecond alſo, and was conning 1t 
over in his mind till they artives at 
the houſe, where his Lordihip receiv'd 
them with*all imaginable politeneſs, 
ſhewing them his ſtudy, his cabinet 
of curioſities, his gardens, improve- 
ments, and, in ſhort, every thing that 
could manifeſt his own judgment, and 
== them pleaſure. At length the 

ell rung for dinner; and after it was 
cover, the ladies retired, and bottles 


and glaſſes were placed on the table. 


The Biſhop, who had a mind to drink 
the ſtranger's health, ſaid, © Captain, 
may b crave your name?“ The 
Scotiman inſtantly ſtood up, and an- 


ſwe ed, William, my Lord;* and, 
without giving the Biſhop time to ſay 
any more, ran on with my godfa- 
* thers and my godmothers, 1n my 
* baptiſm, wherein I was made 2 
member of Chreeſt, a cheeld of 
* Gode, and an inheritor of the king- 
dom of heaven, &c.* The Biſhop, 
wno had not a grain of fanaticiſm, 
ſtood amazed, and faid, * Sir, I hope 
* you think 'm too much of a gentle. 
© man to catechiſe any one at my own 
© table.” The Engliſhman, and the 
reſt of the company, laughed immo- 
derately, which completely put the 
Captain out of countenance. The 
other, who was known to be a wag, 
honeſtly owned he had done it for a 
joke; but the Scot told him he had 
forgot the motto of the thiſtle, when 
he attempted to play upon him : how- 
ever, there was no more ſaid about it; 
the evening was ſpent with great har- 
mony, and the two officers went home 
together. 


NARRATIVE OF THE LIFE OF MR. CHARLES PRICE. 
[Concluded from our laft, p. 109.] 


HE enſuing lottery Price played 
the ſame game with like effect, 


but more artfully, with notes of higher 
value, for 201. and 4ol. were grown 
too ſuſpicious—another lad got him- 


ſelf into cuſtody—another ru was 


made, and Price miſſed again by a 
moment. 1 

His next ſcheme was an advertiſe- 
ment for a perſon in the linendrapery 
buſineſs, and with notes of 501. up to 
tool. two agents purchaſed linendra- 
Pony Theſe two young fellows were 
ikewiſe detected, by having paſſed 
an lool. note at Woollerton's, linen- 
draper in Oxford - ſtreet, who was 
fortunate enough to recover the whole 
of his property back, which Mr. Bond 
had elne at No. 3, on the Terrace in 
Tottenham-court- road. In ſhort, to 
follow Vir. Price for fix years, thro? 
all his proceedings, would be im- 
politb!e ; ſuffice it to ſay, he had 45 
different names, 45 different diiguiſes, 

Vol. I. No. 58 


and 45 different lodgings; but that 
this was bis unſurtunate numer, 

His various deceptions 1n the circu- 
lation of forged notes now becoming 
highly dangerous, he turned his 
thoughts to a new ſpecies equally art- 


ful, and, for a time, equaliy iucceſs- 


ful. Still in diſguiſe, however, he 
went to the coffee - houſes about 
Change—gpot a boy to take 10!. to 
the Bank, giving him directions to 
the teller, who gives the cuilomary 
tickets to the caſhier who pays; this 
ticket the lad had orders, inftead of 
purſuing the teller's direction to the 


caſhier, to turn round another way, 


and bring the ticket back to- the 


coffce-houſe. There he uſed to alter 


the tickets fiom 101. to 1001. by aud - 
ing an o, or a 1, to any other tum 
where the addition n@ght puzzle ine 
teller, as from 50, to 150, &c. and 
then ſend it by another hand to the 
caſhier, who paid it unſuſpectiugly 
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without knowing. This ſcheme was 
his laſt, and he practi ſed it, till having 
received a bank note which he paſſed 
at Mr. Aldus's, a pawnbroker in 
Berwick-ſtreet, as we at firſt {aid, he 
was there apprehended. This note 
had many indorſements, and Price 
having diſguiſed ſeveral of them, by 
additions to the names, and his friend, 
the aforeſaid o/d gentleman, not being 
then at his elbow, probably then en- 
gaged in ſome other equally honour- 
able employ, Mr. Price left one in- 
dorſement ſtanding entire. This led 
to Mr. Aldus's, who knew him by 
the name of Pozwel, where he came 
two or three times a- week, had pledg- 
ed things of great value, and whoſe 
reſidence Mr. Aldus could never find 
out, although he cauſed him to be fre- 
quently followed. Another officer 
was then, by Mr. Clarke's direction, 
placed there till he did come, which 
was the next day but one, when he 
was amuſed and kept in converſation 
till Mr. Clarke's arrival, who ſecur- 
ed and brought him to Bow-ftreet. 
Theſe ſuſpicions were almaſt vanta- 
mount to proof of his being the cele- 
brated Mr. Parch, which name he got 
from the patch over his eye. Thus 
were the gentlemen of the Bank made 
happy in the detection of ſo dange- 
rous an offender, and the only diſco- 
very they had now to nrake, which 
was of tae utmoſt importance, was, 
where the female companion and the 


implements were concealed, and 


which were, by a manc@avre of Mr. 
Clarke's, diſcovered, but not till af- 
ter his death. This we ſhall relate 
in turn. One thing we muſt not 
omit to mention ;. when he was under 
examination, Sir Sampſon Wright 
iuddenly called out Sam, who ſtood 
behind Price; Sam aniwered, and ap- 
peared to his old maſter, who ſtarted 
as at a ghoſt; but recollecting himſelf, 
he aſſumed his old congee, and made 
a moſt polite bow to his old ſervant, 
no doubt either to awaken his hu- 
manity, or hint at what he might ex- 
pect if he diſclaimed him. The fact 


was, Samuel could only {wear to his 
voice, but could not have the leat 
idea of his perſon or features.— Be- 
ing then committed to Tothilfields 
Bridewell, he turned his thoughts, 
naturally enough, to the deſtruction or 
the implements. Well knowing that 
nothing could be got out of Mrs, 
Price, or any of his family, to affect 
him, he had made no lcruple of declar- 
ing, when under examination, that 
his lodgings were at a checiemonger”s 
in the neighbourhood of 'Fottenhem- 
court- road; equally ſecure that no- 
thing could be found there to afford 
the leaſt ſuſpicion of his being the for- 
ger deſcribed under the character of 
Patch. Determined to deſtroy every 
thing that could lend the leait aſſiſt- 
ance to his diſcove ry, he ſent for 
Mrs. Price and his eldeſt fon, a nue 
youth about fifteen years of age, aud 
then, to her great ſurpriſe, communt- 
cated to her the circumſtances reipect- 
ing his aunt, and that her lodgings 
were in Tottenham: ſtrect. 

By the ſon he ſent a letter to Mrs, 
Pounteney, informing her of his fitu- 
ation, and deſiring her inſtantly to 
deſtroy every atom of the apparatus, 
cloaths, &c. To get this letter ſafe 
out of priſon, he had recourte to an 
expedient as artful as it was fucccis{al, 
He told his ſon, that it was often the 
cuſtom of the keepers of priſons to 
ſearch the perſons of viſitors to priſon- 
ers, and as he was Charged with an 
oirence, to detect which he had every 
expedient to dread, his own ſafety re- 
quired him to have reccurie to equal 
ſt/atagems to fi uſtrate their detiyns. 


Accordingly, having wrote the letter, 


he deſired his jon to take off his thoe ; 
which being done, Mr. Price tore up 
the inner 1ole, and under it put the 
letter to Mrs. P—, with this injunc- 
tion, and it he ſhould be aſked any 
queſtions at the gate, whether he had 
any thing from his father to carry 
any where, to jay no; if they attempt- 
ed to ſearch him, to ſubmit to the 
ſearch quietly, and with temper. Thus 
prudent and thus guarded in his con- 

veyance 
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weyancel of a letter to the very perſon 
whom the Bank of England would 
have given any ſum to diſcover, the 
manceavre had its effet, and the let- 
ter reached the aunt in ſafety. 

T his ſhrewd woman, on the receipt 
of the letter, with an admirable pre- 
ſence of mind came down into the 
kitchen where the maid was, and 
mildly blamed her for keeping fo 
mall a fire in ſuch cold weather. She 
ordered her to take the cheeks out of 
the grate, and throw on freſh coals; 
which being done, and the fire begin- 
ning to be ſomewhat high, ſhe art- 
fully told the maid ſhe had received a 
letter from her maſter, who was gone 
abroad, informing her that the cloatks 
he had lately worn he had diſcovered 
to be infeſted by the plague, and 
contracted during the time of his be- 
ing laſt out of England, and that he 
had ordered her to burn the whole of 
them immediately, for fear of the in- 
fection ſpreading, and endangering 
the lives of all in the houſe. 

She accordingly brought down every 
article of cloaths in which Mr. [rice 
had concealed himſelf under the cha- 
rater of Patch, and, laying them all 
on a heap on the kitchen floor, took 
a cullender and ſprinkled them with 
water till they were ſufficiently damp 
to prevent their blazing. When this 
was done, ſhe put them on the fire, 
and, as ſoon as they began to blaze 
again, took them off, turned them, 
and watered them afreſh, laying the 
unburnt part downwards. This ſhe 
continued till the whole were conſoli- 
dated into a cake, and by that means 
reduced every atom to a powder.— 
Thus, with a preſence of mind and a 
dexterity unparalleled in ſuch an ex- 
tremity, let what would come to paſs, 
whatever could affect Mr Price other- 
wiſe, nothing could then diſcover him, 
by dreſs, as the much-wanted Parch. 

Having thus effected one principal 
end of the letter, ſhe then turned her 
thoughts to the other the deſtruction 
of the materials with which Mr. Price 


had fo induſtriouſly carried on his in- 
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genious practices The ſervant had 
a ſiſter living in the neighbourhood, 
and Mr. Price having had occaſion 
once or twice for a carpenter, through 
the medium of this ſiſter, a carpenter 
in the neighbourhood had been em- 
ployed by Mrs. Pounteney, and te 
whom Price had never been viſible; 
ſhe therefore ordered the iervant to go 
for that carpenter, in order to hs 
down the wood frame, preſſes, inſtru- 
ments, &c. with which Price made 
his paper and pulled off his notes from 
the plates, all which were exactly fitted 
up in the mode and manner of a cop- 
per- plate printer's materials. While 
the maid was out for the carpenter, 
Mrs. P took the copper - plates 
and put them into the fire, and, when 


red hot, took them out and let them 


lay till they were col, whereby they 
were capable of being broke with 
eaſe. Having effected this, ſhe re- 
duced them to very ſmall pieces, 
which, with a large bundle of ſmall 
wires, with winch Mr. Price had 
manufactured the paper and water- 
marks, ſhe gave them to the ſon, and 
deſired him to dittribute them in the 
duſt heaps in the adjacent fields. 
ihe lad having obeyed his great aunt 
in theſe particulars, the remains of 
the implements of death lay there, 
till, by a ſtratagem of Mr. Clarke's, 
they were brought to Bow-ttreet by 
duſt- men, who found them. The 
carpenter took down the apparatus, 


and being paid for his trouble was diſ- 


paiched ; every thing then was brought 
down, and reduced to aſhes, fo that 
nothing remained intire but the bits 
of plates and wires, which could not 
be reduced. | 

We will now give our readers ſome 
idea of the aſſurance which Mr. Price 
poſſeſſed, by relating the following 
meaſure he took to try if he was even 
ſuſpeted. He would go to the coffees 
houſes about Change, appear as Price, 
inquire for Mr. Norton, write a letter 
and leave it at the bar.— In ten mi- 
nutes he would come in again as Mr. 
Norton, take his own leiter, drink 
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his coffee, or whatever elſe he pleaſed 
to call for, and away. 

A boy, who had two or three times 
taken his caſh to the teller, and that 
boy's mother who had alſo ſeen him, 
were brought by his attorney to fee 
him in priſon. The boy could not 
identify him, the mother cou'd, and, 
in ſpite of all that could be ſaid, per- 
ſiſted in her knowledge. We hear for 
a fact, they were both before the ma- 

iſtrate at Bow-ſtreet, Mr. Price had 

en three or four times brought up to 
be viewed only by the perſons who 
had taken forged notes of him in dif- 
ferent diſguiſes; the event was, he 
ſaw the impoſſibility of eſcaping the 
flow but ſure hand of juſtice. He told 
the keeper he had been betrayed, and 
the next morning was found hanging. 
The invention, the method, and the 
means he took, were of a piece with 
his uſual precaution and deliberation. 
He made his own fon the inſtrument 
of his deſtruction. By the following 
artifice he obtained his tools. He in 


formed his ion, that the keepers ot 


the priſon came into his room ſooner 


than he wiſhed; that in his ſituation 


he had ſomething ſecret to write, 
which they might get at by ſuddenly 
coming upon hum that he withed to 
prevent it, and gave his 101 money 
to purchaie two gimblets and a ſix- 
22 cord, pointing out to him how 

e would ſtick the gimblers in from 
Poſt to poſt and tie the cord acrois the 
door, which opened inwards, and 
thereby prevent any perſon from 
coming in till he pleaſed to permit 
them The ſcheme had its effect. 
he faſtened the two gimblets under 
two hat-ſcrews; and thus, baving 
two ſecurities to prevent his falling, 
he was found the next morning hang- 
ing without coat or ſhoes, and his 
thumbs tied down to the waiſt-band 
of his breeches, to ſecure him againſt 
firuggiing. 

Thus, after a life of fix years, 
every day crouded with ingeuuity, 
dread, and obſcurity, and junk with 
the horrors of his own conſcience, he 


dreadfully ruſhed into the preſence of 
the Almighty. 

Under his waiſtcoat were found four 
papers; one was a petition to the 
King, praying protection for his wife 
and eight innocent children. The 
{econd was of a fimilar nature to the 
gentlemen of the Bank. The third 
contained his grateful thanks to Mr, 
Fenwick, the keeper of the priſon, 
tor his conliftent indulgence and fa- 
vour. The laſt conſiſted of an affec- 
fionate leave of his wife, wherein he 
begged her forgiveneſs for every in- 
jury he had done her, and entreated 
her attention to their offspring. 

One thing is obſervable: in theſe 
papers, formed with confideration, he 
neither conteſſed or denied any thing. 
The Coroner's inqueſt ſat on his body, 
and brought in their verdict felo de 


%; in conſequence of which he was 


buried in a croſs road near the priſon, 


leading to Chelſea. 


M, baue now concluded our account 
of Mr. Price, jrom the time of his com- 
mencing his dijhoneſt ſchemes on the 
Bank in the year 1780, to his laft 
hour ; but hade net, as yet, aid any 
thing of bis circumſtances Previous to 
that. From the beft intulltgence we 


fina he «was bora in Moumouth-ftreet, 


SV. Gules's ; his relations living there 
now. Was a conſiderable time there 
in the charatter of what is called a 
Barker; that afterwards he was walet 
to Sir Francis Blake Delaval—went 
with him ihe tour of Europe — returned 
to E glas; and through Sir Francis, 
whe wes the bejom companion of the 
laie Samuel Fooie, Ejq; Price became 
comecian ; that be acted à principal 


part in that well-known bufinejs by 


which Sir Francis obtained his Lady, 
with an immenſe fortune, and in which 
Mr. Foote performed the part of the 
Conjuror. and afterwards conjured 
that gentleman out of 5001. in a money 


Scheme. That he afterwards jet up it 


the diſtilling; defraudea the revenar z 
was ent to the King's Bench; was 
releajed hy an injolvent add; turned 
brewer ; defrauded a very capital 

gentleman 
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gentleman of that branch, now liv. ng, 
cut of looo l. by the aſſiſtance of the 
lady aforementioned, in one of his di/- 
guiſes ; was held up in a book intitled, 
« The Swindler's Chronicle?“ be- 
came lottery-office keeper 3 then flock- 
broker ; gambled in the alley; awvas 
ruined by it; again ſit up lotie y- ce 
keeper 3 courted Mrs. Pounteney; ran 


away with the niece ; and lived with 
both 

We have ſaid enough already of his 
character to ſhew what be was capa- 
ble of, and what ought to have been to 
him, as well as to every per jon breath- 
ing, a certain, though ſafe maxim, 


tha: HoneRy is the beſt policy. 


HENRY AND ELIZA. 
[Concluded from our laſt, p. 120.] 


ICTURE to yourſelf a decrepid, 

toothleſs wretch, worn out with 

age and wickedneſs, and rapidly ad- 

oy to Shakſpeare's ſecond child- 
ood. 


Goon Betwixt a mortal and a ſpright; 

* So thin, ſo ghaſtly meagre, and ſo wan, 
So bare of fleſh, he ſcarce reſembled man. 
But this was not all; for, beſides 
an appearance the moſt wretched, his 
mind was of the blackeſt dye: his 
greateſt delight was to diſtreſs others, 
and to amaſs by their ſufferings im- 
menſe wealth, which he kept buried 
in the earth. Five long winters I 
lived with this wretch, after my fa- 
tier left me, in miſery, and thought 
| could not ſuffer more; yet what was 
the temper of a diſagreeable uncle to 
what I was to endure, and thro' his 
means ? 

Sitting one day, in the ſummer of 
the ſixth year, on the fide of the rivu- 
let that ran at the bottom of the gar- 
den, my uncle came to me. As he 
approached, I perceived his counte- 
nance altered; tre appeared more mild 
than alual, and entered into conver- 
lation; all at once his colour changed. 
L was afraid ſome evil had happened, 
and inquired the cauie. Pray, Sir, 
faid I, is any thing the matter? you 
look ill—if I can do any thing to al- 
leviate your miſery I willſuffer me 
to alk you what has happened? As [ 
prouvunced the laſt word, he pulled a 
dagger from under his coat, and 
ſwore he would put me to inſtant death 
if 1 did not agree to his propoſals. 


At the fight of the dagger I ſhrieked 


and fainted: when I recovered, 1 
found myſelf in a room where the 
the ſmalleſt glimpſe of light could 
not enter. l fought about ſome time 
in hopes of finding a door, but in 
vain; 1 had the happineſs to find a 


bell, which 1 rung vehemently; at 


laſt an old woman, with a light in her 
hand, opened the lattice of a grated 
window, and aſked me what I wanted? 
directly inquired where I was, and 
what brought me hither? All the an- 
{wer I could gain was defiring me to 
compole myſelf, and wait with pa- 
tience, and I ſhould have dinner pre- 
ſently. So ſaying, ſhe ſhat tho grate. 
You muſt ſuppole I was much ſur- 
prized to meet with ſuch behaviour, 
which 1 could give no account for. 
Often did my wandering thoughts 
drive me to diſtraction, when I re- 
volved in my mind the misfortunes 
that might await me. 

How long I ſtayed in this diſmal 
abode I cannot tell, but mult ſuppoſe 
it a conſiderable time from the holes I 


made, every time I had dined, with 


a pin in a letter I luckily had about 
me. [ was ſurprized one day ta 
ſee a ſtout man open my priſon door; 
a gleam of hope inſtantly aroſe that 
he might be come to relieve me. 1 
there:ore fell on my knees, and ear- 
neſtly beſought him to deliver me. 
He gravely aſked me if I was not con- 
fined here on account of a diſorder in 
the brain? How was I aſtoniſhed! A 
croud of ideas inſtantly ruſhed on my 


mind when 1 {aw thro” the villainous + © 


artifice that had been made uſe of. I 
told 
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told him that I was not confined for 
any fault, or for any diſorder, but 
merely to ſatiate the avarice of an 
uncle. He ſaid I ſhould have my 
grievance redreſſed, and inſtantly left 
me. About an hour after came the 
eld woman with my dinner. 1 thought 
it had an odd taſte, but, being hun- 
gry, I eat it, and ſoon perceived a 
drowſineſs come upon me. I found 
myſelf unable to ke up, flcep over- 
came me, and for a while lulled all 
my cares to reſt, When |] awoke, 
how much was I ſurprized to find my- 
felf in a large room, elegantly fur- 
niſhed ! I rung a bell, and ſoon found, 
alas! that I was in one of the worſt of 
houſes! How I came there, or by 
what means, no one would tel] me; 
but I too late found the ſordid wretch 
had ſold me, for the vileſt of purpoſes, 
to one as abandoned as himſelf, in 
the very houſe you found me in. [ 
had been able ſo far to baffle all her 
vile arts, and hoped, ere long, death 
would have put an end to my miſeries, 
when you in a fortunate moment was 
fent by Providence to my afliftance. 
Henry liſtened attentively to her 
melancholy tale, and, when ſhe finiſh- 
ed, gave a ſigh to poor Eliza! She 
Fartled at the name, and aſked him 
if he knew any thing concerning ſuch 
a perſon. He told her the whole par- 
ticulars of Hamer's death, and of the 
picture and papers ſigned Eliza. Oh! 
fays ſhe, I am that unfortunate Eliza, 
whoſe death my dear father, Hamer, 
ſo often deplored. I now perceive 
the machinations of that vile wretch 
your uncle, ſaid Haſtings; but, tho? 
deprived of a fatherly protection, yet 
look upon me as your protector in fu- 
ture, and no doubt we will, if he is 
yet alive, oblige him to make reſti- 
tution for all the wrongs you have 
ſuffered. Eliza bluſhed conſent, and 
he immediately ſet about preparing 
for their journey, when they ſaw in 
the papers that the old man had put 
an end to that life which the ſtings of 
conſcienee rendered inſupportable to 
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him, and had made no will, conſe. 
gently the whole of his fortune muſt 
votre on Eliza. Their hearts by 
ſympathy attached to each other, 
nodded not the long forms of court- 
ſhip, but were ſoon to be united, 
when one fatal day had nearly put an 
end to all their brighteſt proſpects, 
Haſtings happened by chance to 
meet with ſome of his old acquaint- 
ance, who, under the ſpecious maſk 
of friendſhip, drew him to a tavern; 
where, relating the good fortune he 
had fo lately experienced, they with 
their vile arts. inveigled him to the 
gaming-table, where he totally for- 
got the precepts Hamer had given 
him. To deicribe the anguiſh he 
felt is impoſſible, when he found 
himſelf bereft of every ſhilling hie 
friend had left him. Stung with re- 
morſe, he could no longer bcar to 
look on her whom he loved. lo be 
the object of her charity, his pride 
would not ſubmit to. Reflection har- 
rowed up his ſoul, and drove him to 
deſperation.— He had retired to a pri- 
vate room to put a period to an ex- 
iſtence now become hateful to him.— 
At that moment ruſhed in Eliza, Who 
had been warned of his diſtreſs by 
his ſervant, and wreſted the fatal 
weapon juſt in the moment when he 
was bent on ſelf- deſtruction. Miſ— 
judging man! to ſuppole by that act 
he could bury all in oblivion! to ruth 
at ſuch a momeat into the preſence of 
the Almighty—how vain and impious 
the thought! How often fince has 
Haſtings bleſſed the moment that his 
guardian angel came to {ave him irom 
perdition! 
Suffice it to ſay, ſhe bleſſed him 
with her hand, and, from the ample 
fortune ſhe poſſeſſed, they lived very 
genteely. Haſtings ſo fully repented 
of his former folly as never to bear 
the fight of a gaming-table again, 
but retired into the country, whers 
they lived a pattern of conjugal fe- 
licity. 
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TO THE #*DITORS OF THE YORKSHIRE MAGAZINE. 
TIIE HISTORY OF A MAN OF SILENCE. 


8 Tama Sublcriber to your Ma- 
gazine, | expect that you will 

oblige me by an carly inſertion of the 

following ſingular account of myſelf. 

Perhaps there never exiſted a mor- 
tal of a more himſical kind of cha- 
«racter than myſelf, SILENCE has 
been my mou from my cradle; nor 
has it been ever remembered that 1 
uttered ieee tvilables at a time when 
there was the imalleit poſſibility of 
making fo anſwer the {ame end. 

It has often been remarked by thoſe 
who had the care of me 1n my intan- 
ey, that I never laughed, cried, or 
expreſſtd the ſmalleſt attempt at arti- 
eulation, notwithſtanding every means 
was employed by my parents, wnich 
bore tue leaſt probability of accom- 
plithing this fo muca- deſired effect. 

In this ſtate or taciturnity | conti- 
nued till I arrived at the commence- 
ment of my fifteenth year, when my 
father began to entertain thoughts of 
placing me apprentice, deſiring me 
to make choice of ſome profeſſion 
which I ſhould like. After having 
carefully examined into almoſt the 
whole circle of the Arts and Sciences, 
I made choice of a L:zmner. My rea- 
fon for giving this the preterence was, 
that | thought it the moſt favourable 
do my darling doctrine, Silence. 

The term of my apprenticeſhip be- 
ing expired. 1 ente:ed into buſineſs 
for mylelf, but ſoun began to per- 
eeive the ablolute neceſſity 1 lay un- 
der for a wife. 1 accordingly fixed 
my affections on a young woman my 
next door neighbour, who was no 
ſtranger to my pecuuarity of charac- 
ter, and therefore tue more likely to 
conduce towards ine promotion of my 
domeſtic happineſs. Notwitaſtand- 


ing | was deteiiniaed upon the match, 


yer I could never prevail upon myielf 
to open my ps o her, though 1 
{poke very ford . my es. 
i now began to vow her with the 


greateſt aſſiduity; always, however, 
paying a proper * to the tacit 
ſingularity of my diſpoſition. Was 
ſhe at church; ſo was J. Was ſhe at 
play; fo was I. I attended her like 
her ſhadow, equally as conſtant, and 
equally as ſilent. 

My attention to her at laſt attra&t. 
ed the obſervation of her mother, whe 
having ſent for me, addreſſed me 
nearly as follows:“ I have obſerved, 
Sir, that you have lately behaved in 
ſo very particular a manner to my 
daughter that it would be highly in- 
diicreet and unpardonable in me, as 
her mother, any longer to overlook it. 
I have therefore ſent for you, to know 
your intentions from yourſelf, If 
your views are diſhonourable, I beg 
you will remove them to ſome other 
object: if on the contrary you are ac- 
tuated by honourable principles, it is 
time you ſhould declare it, as my 
daughter's reputation may be hurt by 
a coutinuance of your late particula- 
rity. In a word, Sir, is it your in- 
tention to make my daughter your 
wife?“ As I found there was a ne- 
ceſſity for my ſpeaking, I ſqueezed 
her hand, and faid, ** Yes.” Thus 
ended the remarkable courtſhip, with 
only exe word on my fide, and ſtill leſs 
on that of my intended wite's. 

I was not leis remarkable for the 
deliberation with which I performed 
every occurrence of life than for my 
taciturnity ; an inſtance of which I 
ſhall here ſubjoin. I was fitting one 
night enjoying my pipe at the Horns, 
when my te:vant entered in a terrible 
fright. and informed me that my 
houſe was un fie. Some men would 
have been fo much affected at this in- 
telligence as co be unable to act. I, 
on che contrary, (after ſending back 
the ſervant) continued to ſmoke the 
remainder of my Orconeko, drank my 
glais at the bar, and then deliberately 
proceeded towards home. By the 000 
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had reach'd my own door, the flames, 
by the vigilance of the firemen, were 
ſomewhat extinguiſhed ; and now rhe 
ſervant call'd to mind that my youngeſt 
fon was a-bed in one of the apart- 
ments. [I went therefore in with an 
intention of reſcuing him from the 
danger that ſeemed to threaten tam, 
when J recollected that the head of 
Lord Dilertanti, which I was to finiſh 
the next day, ran an equal rifque of 
being confumed; upon which, I firſt 
effected the preſervation of his Lora- 
Hip, and then returned to {eek Tommy, 
whom | found aſleep and unhurt. 

An old acquaintance, who was 
Captain of a ſhip, calling to ſee me 
one day, I detained him to dinner; 
which being over he inſiſted upon my 
returning his viſit, by ſupping with 
him the following night on board his 
ſhip. This 1 readily promiſed him; 
and accordingly, at the time agreed 
on, I repaired to the place of appoint- 
ment, where I found a cordial recep- 
tion from the Captain, who was ex- 
ceedingly glad of my company. 
Having occaſion to go upon deck, 
with which 1 was not much acquaint- 
ed, I unfortuately fell overboard ; 


however, as I was an excellent ſwim- 


mer, it gave me no manner of con- 
cern, notwithſtanding it required an 
exertion of all my art to avoid the 
ſuction occaſioned by the bottom of 
the veſſel. The Captain, who won- 
dered at what detained me, came 
upon deck, and mifhng me, inſtantly 
conjectured what was my ſituation. 
The night being uncommonly dark, it 
would have been in vain to have en- 
deavoured at finding me, otherwiſe 
than by calling to me; which he did 
with all the force of lungs he was 
maſter of. But notw'ithſtanding 1 
was nearly ipent, and my ſtrength 


. almoſt exhauſted, by ſo long buffet- 


ing the water, I retuſed to give him 
any anſwer. As he was no ftranger 
to my peculiarity of humour, he im- 
mediately gave orders to put out the 
boat, which was directly done ; when 
he found me almoſt lifeleſs, and J ve- 
rily believe a few minutes more 


mould have qualified me for an etez. 
nal ſilence. 

I had for ſome years frequented à 
certain coffee-hoaf where I was uni. 
verſally taken for a dumb perſon, 
The other cuſtomers were ſo well con- 
vinced of my being deprived of the 
power of ſpeech, that they never 
ſcrupled to repeat any thing, how. 
ever ſecret, before me. A gentleman 
who had ufed the fame houſe for near 
three years, during which time ſel- 
dom a day paſſed without his ſeeing 
me, (tho'“ he had vever known me 
open my lips) Eappened to fit one 
morning next me, and very accident- 
ally overturned a cup of ſcalding cho. 
colate upon my 4s. Overcome by 
the pain, I immediately ſtarted from 
my ſeat, and roared out, *Sgeath, 
Sir“ An earthquake could not have 
occaſioned greater conſternation than 
did theſe two monoſyllables of mine, 
The whole coffee-room was in confu- 
fion : ſome inſiſted that I was a Jeſuit, 
others that I was a French ſpy; while 
not a few were inclined to ſet me 
down as an emiffary of the Spani- 
ards, As I began to perceive that 
they were not much diſpoſed to con- 
jecture in my favour, I paid my three- 
N and never more entered that 

ouſe. 

A cloſe attention to buſineſs having 
greatly impaired my health, I was 
adviſed to take a country lodging for 
the benefit of the air; but as a lin- 
uu noiſe is not the only one I diſ- 
ike, I have of late frequently chang'd 
my ſituation. In one place I was 
diſturbed in the morning by a cock, 
in another by a dog, and in a third 
by the prating of a parrot. One night 
my reſt was broke by the courtſhip 
of a couple of cats, and the next by 
the ſqueaking of a pig. In brief, 
my unhappy diſpoſition renders me 
miſerable every where, and I ſhall 
certainly be conſtrained to return to 
London, where, in the variety of 
noiſe, neither cocks, dogs, pigs, nor 
parrots, can be particularly noticed, 

Your moft humble jervant, 
MATTHEW MUTE. 
POETRY, 
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The YOUTH and HERMIT. 
KA . 


REE from the world, with holy zeal in- 
ſpir'd, 
Reſolv*.. from buſy men to live retir'd, 
Within an hollow rock an Hermit dwelt, 
Coarſe was his food, but ſweet the peace he 
felt ; 
He here, ſequeſter*d from the noiſe and ſtrife 
Of this uncertain, variegated life, 
Enjoy'd the bleſſings which around were 
Wn 
With thankful heart, and bleſt the hand cf 
Heav'n. 
Noble his form, majeſtic was his tread, 
And locks of ſnowy white adorn'd his head; 
At eve the ſhepherds to his homely cell 8 
Would oft repair, where he as oft would tell 
The various works of an almighty Lord, 
Who form'd this vaſt creation by his word; 
And from each ſubje& on the wond'rous ball 
Bad them look up to the Firſt Cauſe of all: 
This maxim he would frequently recite, 
And taught them, That whatever was 
was right.” | 
Th' attentive ſwains his noble precepts hear'd, 
Approv'd his doctrine, and the man rever'd. 


A youthful *Squire, one eve depreſs'd with 
thought, 
The Hermit's ſolitary dwelling ſought ; 
Praying, with ardent warmth, that he might 
find 
What caus'd his ſweet ſerenity of mind, 
Which he, tho' Fortune ſhed her favours 
round, 
Had often wiſh'd for, but had never found. 
The *Squire he met at entrance of the vale, 
And thus addreſs'd him: Reverend father, 
2 
* All hail, my ſon,” reply'd the hoary ſage, 
To theſe lone manſions of declining age 
That's rarely viſited by youth: — Come, tell 
* What brought your footſteps to my humble 
cell ?? 


I'm come, moſt reverend ſire, the youth 
reply'd, | | 
To ſeek thoſe comforts Fortune has deny'd ; 
What tho? each day they ſpread my ſplendid 
board, i 
And Jof yon tall edifice am lord; 
While round Mirth revels with her clam' rous 
din | 
want, alas! true Hlapplneſi evithin / 
Von., I. Noe. 


„„ Ks 


© Officious friends would drown my cares ih 
noiſe, 
And while they ftrive to brighten, kill my 


joys. 

Tis ſaid, O father, by the neighb' ring ſwains, 

* With you ſweet Peace, that heav n- horn 
maiden reigns, 

© Teach me her ſecret manſions to explore, 

© 1 will not aſk—1I will not with for more,” 


© In vain,” reply'd the fire, you hope to find 

In life's tempeſtuous ſea—2rue prace of mind: 

© Yet youth's too apt to paint the flattering 
ſcene, 

© And think no clouds of Care will intervene ; 

© But, while below, we muſt expect to meet 

© A ſhare of ſorrow mingled with our ſweet : 

© And you, perhaps, my ſon, thro' want of 
thought, 

© In paths erroneous have for comfort 
ſought ; 


© Have wiſh'd to find in Pleaſure's gaudy - 


reign 

Sweet balmy Peace: alas ! thy hopes were 
vain. | 

© Or have you thought to bid adieu to Care 


© In guilty tranſports with ſome am'rous 


fair ? 
© Ah! tell me, after, on maturer thought, 
Were not your tranſient joys too dearly 
bought ? 
© Your fancy d raptures fled onſwifteſt wings, 
© And left within your breaſt a thouſand 
; ſtings |! 


© True Peace you'll never find in ſuch purſuits, 


© For keen remorſe is Diſſipation's fruits. 

© Would you, my ſon, true happineſs acquire, 

© And taſte thoſe bleſſings you ſo much 
defire, 

© Know, that *tis not to cots or cells con- 
fin'd, 

© But dwells ſecure in ev'ry virtuous mind: 

© Renounce the follies of your youthful days, 

© And walk in Wiſdom's all-adorning ways: 

To you kind Heav'n has dealt with lib'ral 
hands, 

And where ſhe much has giv'n, ſhe much 
demands : 

© Fly to relieve the helpleſs Orphan's cries, 

© And wipe the tear irom the ſad Widow's 
eyes; 

© To Him, who makes mankind his conſtant 


care, 
© In all thy wants direct thy humble pray' r, 
© For he can all thy various griets controul, 
And dart a ray of Peace acroſs thy ſoul ; 
For needleſs trifles ne'er thy pray'r employ, 
© But aſk ſubſtantial, never-tading joy, 
; . 
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© That when yon manſion's vaniſh'd from 
your eyes, | 
C You may have thoſe, far better, in the 
ſkies, ſ 
© Where endleſs pleaſures reign, and never- 
fading Joys. 
© Goſeek for Virtue, ever beauteous gueſt, 
And calmly leave to Providence the refi.” 
He ceas'd-—the youth his good advice purſu'd, 
Convinc'd that, to be truly happy's to be truly 
good, W. W. 


On a LADY's afting a GENTLMAN how 
much he LOVED her. 


* paſſion, Sylvia, to prove, 
You bid me tell how much I love. 

I love thee then - but language fai 
More than bees love flow'ry vales ; 
More than turtle loves his dove; 
More than warbles love the grove ; 
More than nature loves the ſpring ; 
More than linnet loves to fing ; 
More than inſets ſunny beams; 
More than poets airy dreams ; 
More than fiſhies love the flood; 
More than patriots public good ; 
More than flocks the graffy plains ; 
More than hinds refrething rains ; 
More than ſtateſman loves his plot ; 
More than am'rous age to doat 
More than lords their pedigree ; 
More than Britons to be free ; 
More than heirs love twenty-one ; 
More than heroes laurels won ; 
More than elves the moon-light ſhade; 
More than ancient maids to wed ; 
More than hermit loves his cell; 
More than beauty ro excel ; 
More than miſer loves his ſtore ; 
More than myſclt—can I love more? 


SYMPATHETIC BLISS. 


V 7 HEN balmy Zephyr's gentle breeze 
Proclaim'd the welcome Spring, 
When blooming verdure cloath'd the trees, 
And birds began to fing ; 


Charm'd with the ſcene, in mute ſurpriſe 
The young Paſtora ſtray'd, 

Dill tender looks and broken ſighs 
The feeling breaſt difplay'd, 

* Hail ! hail” ſhecry'd, ye bliſsful pow'rs 
Of Sympathetic Joy ! 

Lis your's to fili rhe fleeting hours 
With ſweets that ne'er can cloy. 

In this retreat with you L' dwell, 
© Remote from mortal care ; 

© Zontent ſhall guard the humble ce, 
+ And Health the feat: prepare. 

Oft as the happy rura! throng, 
With frolic freedom gay, 

To mirth deyote tlic artleſs ſong, 
JI join tlic ſprigiitly lay. 


When pale Diſtreſs with fault'ring voite 
© Demands the friendly tear, 

© In bliſsful Pity's native guiſe 
Her drooping heart I Il chear, 


© Nor ſhall my breaſt defie the flame 
© That ſpeaks the pow'r of love, 

For oft with Damon's tavourite name 
© FI charm the liſt' ning grove.” . 


She ceas'd the ftrain—ſwitt from the ſhadt 
The happy Damon flew ; 

With eager arms he preſs'd the maid, 
So gentle, kind, and true. 


To quell the rage of Love's alarms 
He ſnatch'd an eager kits; 

She bhuſh'd, and own'd ſhe felt the charms 
Of Sympathetic Bliſs. 


The CENSURE of the WOR LD. 


. 


VIS! ſure tis here that Pride, that Folly 
reigns : 
I'll bid the low. cenſorious World farewel, 
And bend my courſe to yonder verdant plains, 
Where Peace, where Innocence, where 
Candour dwell. 


Ye heav'n-born Three! your vot'ry there 
ſhall raiſe 
A green turt altar to each honour'd name; 
In artleſs ſtrains there celebrate your praiſe, 
And loſe, perchance, th' applauſe he can- 
not claim. 


Ye chearful ſongſters that awake the morn, 
And ſooth my foul with mild melliluous 
airs ; 
Ye aged oaks that yonder hills adorn, 
Beneath your ſhades will 1 forget my cares. 


Far hence ſhall maſqu'd Hypocriſy remove, 

The bluſh of cenſcious guilt be never 
known ; 

Nor Superitition dare pollute the grove, 
But Virtue come a reſident alone. 

Let Luxury deſpiſe my homely lot, | 
And V anity contemplate gilded dooms ; 

Content transforms to palaces a cot, 


And Virtue brings true greatneſs where 


ſhe comes. 
Thus Damon ſung, when Lycidas paſt by. 
© Are theſe thy ſtrains, my much-lov'd 
triend ? he cry'd. 


What ſcenes hath fancy pictur'd to thine eye, 


To Fairy dreams, Elyfian groves ally d 
3 rue---ſmall regard is paid to worth ſublime, 
And modeſt Merit walks unheeded by: 
But ſhall we live in this uyfriendly clime, 
And wonder at a cold and low'ring fky ? 
Vet let not mean, ingloriovs eaſe, my friend, 
tempt thee the focial duties to forego ;z 
"ihe calls of mild Benevolence attend, 
Dired tl blind, and chear the fouls of woe. 


Shall 


THE 


Sh ill venom'd Slander damp that ſacred fire 
Which warms the breaſt inviolately pure? 

No!---brizhter bid the heav*nly flame aſpire, 
Tis noble to be good, and to endure!” 


The EXTENT of COOKERY, 


W HEN Tom to Cambridge firſt was ſent, 
A plain hrown hob he wore 

Read much, and look'd as though he meant 
To be a fop no more. 

See him in Lincoln's-Inn repair 
His reſolution flag; 

He cheriſhes a length of hair, 
And tucks it in a bag. 


Nor Coke nor Salkeld he regards, 
Put gets into the Houſe, 

And foon a Judge's rank rewards 
His plant votes and bows. 

Adicu, ye bobs, ye bags give place, 
Full bottoms come inftead : --- 

Good lack! to fee the various ways 
Of dreiſing---a calf"s head. 
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The CONTENTION. 


An EE 2 0-n:&4 it; 


Nee, fays an author, eo» need not ſay, 
Two travellers found an Oyiter in the 
way * 


» 
Both fierce, both hungry, the diſpute grew 
ſtrong, 
While, ſcale in hand, Dame Juſtice hopp'd 
along. 
Before her each with clamour picads the 
laws, 
States out the cafe, and fain would win the 
cauſe. 
Dame Juſtice weighed long the doubtful 
right, 


Takes, opens, ſwallows it before their ſight + 
We thrive at Weſtminiter on fools like voy, 
i vas 2 fat Oyitrer---/ive in beate Adieu 


—c— 


PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS. 


1 OUSE N -LORDS, 


May 2. 
W ENT chro' and reported the bill for 

'Y appointing additional commiſſioners 
af land- tax. 

May 22. The order of the day being read, 
that the bill for appropriating one million 
annually for the extinction of the national 
debt, 

Lord Loughborough hoped that the bil! 
would be printed for the uſe of their Lord- 
ſhips; but Lord Bathurſt ſaid it was con- 
trary to cuſtom. The queſtion on the mo- 
tion was put, and it was agreed that the bill 
mould be committed on Thurſday next. 

The Duke of Richmond then moved, That 
there ſhould he laid beſore the Houſe a copy 
of the report of the ſelect committee of the 
Houſe of Commons ; which was agreed to. 

May 23. Paſſed the Gibraltar head-money 
hilll. Adjourned. 


HOUSE of COMMONS. 


April 26. Sir Godfrey Webſter, Bart. and 
Henry Flood, Eſq; the two petitioners, were 
declared duly elected for Seaford. 

Mr. Burke delivered two more charges 
againſt Mr. Haſtings, which were referred 
to the committee appointed to inquire into 
the ſubject. 

or Scott moved that Mr. Haſtings 
thould be permitted to be heard in his own 
defence; which was agreed to. 

April 27. Mr. Hughſon, from the Exche- 
quer, preſented an account of the ſurplus of 
the linking fund, to the th of April, 1786. 


April 28. The Houſe having reſolved itſelf 
into a committee on the Newtoundland bill, 

Lord Beauchamp moved, That the pro- 
poſed bounties ſhould extend alſo to the 
iſlands of Jeriey, Guzrniey, and Alderncy. 
This was agreed to. 

Ay 1. The order of the day being read 
for hearing Mr. Haſtings on the charges 
which have been exhibited againſt him, 

Major Scott moved that Mr. Haſtings he 
called in; he conſequently appeared at tlie 
bar, and went into a fpecinc reply (aſſiſted 
in reading by Mr, Markham, and the Clerk 
and Deputy-Clerk of the Houſe) to all the 
various charges © tar as the r6th, About 
half paſt ten. Mr. Pitt moved that the re- 
mainder be adjourned ti to-morrow ; wich 
was accordingly done. 

My 2. Mr. Haſtings being placed at the 
bar, renewed his defence to the remaining 
charges, and conduded with thanking the 
Houfe or tle indulgence they had ſhewn. 

Mr. Burk roſe, and acquainted the com- 
mittee, that, with their permiſhon, he would 
call witneiſes; which being granted, he 
called in Sir Robert Barker, who was exa- 
mined relative to the diſpoſition of the Ro- 
hillah Chiefs, and tlie Rajah Dowlali. The 
examination finithed at ten o'clock, and the 
Houſe, on the motion of Mr. Burke, agreed 
to report progreſs. 

May z. Mr. Dundas informed the Houſe 
that ſome amendments appeared neceſſary to 
him in certain clavſes of the Eaſt-India judi-. 
cature hill, which he interded to lay before 
the Houſe, and therefore moved for leave to 
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156, 
bring in a bill for certain recited purpoſes ; 
which was granted. 

May 4. The order of the day being read 
for going into a committee on Mr. Pitt's 
bill for veſting certain ſums in the hands of 
commiſſioners, for the purpoſe of diſcharg- 
ing the national debt, 

Mr. Sheridan roſe to oppoſe the Speaker's 


leaving the chair, and to ſtate his objections 


to the proceeding. After a long ſpeech, he 
moved a number of reſolutions, all of which, 
except one, were negatived. 

May 8. Mr. Gilbert brought up the report 
of the committee to confider of the moſt ef- 
fectual means to prevent the pretent trauds 
which exiſt in the adulteration of wine, which 
was read and agreed to. : 

May 10. The Houſ: went into a com- 
mittee to take into conſideration the duty on 
battens and deals. Mr. Pitt moved that a 
duty of 5s. per cent. in addition to the pre- 
ſent duty, be laid on all battens, &c. im- 
ported; which was carried. 

The Houſe being reſumed, reſolved itſelf 


into a committee on the militia bill. 


Mr. Pitt moved, That the ſervice in the 
militia ſhould be in future for five inſtead of 
rbree years; at the expiration of which time 
all who ſerved for themſelves ſhould be in- 
titled to their diſcharge ; but thoſe who ated 
as ſubſtitutes ſhould he compellahle in time 
of war, rebellion, or inſurrection, to ſerve to 
the end of ſuch war, &c. which was agreed to. 

May 1 1. The order of the day for the at- 
tendance of Mr. Haſtings being read, he was 
called in, and delivered in minutes of his an- 
Twer to the charges delivered in on Monday 
laſt by Mr. Burke; after which Capt. Jacques 
and Major Balfour were called to the bar 
and examined. l 

May 12. In a committee on ways and 
means, reſolved, That 1, coo, ooo J. be raiſed 
by Exchequer bills, to be charged on the 
firſt aids in the next ſeſſion, and that one 
million be raiſed in the ſame manner. 

In a committee of ſupply, refolved, That 


. 25,0001, be granted for carrying on the build- 


Ings at Somerſet-Houſe. That 13,0001. be 
granted for ſupporting the African fetrle- 
ments. That 16811. 18s. 4d. be granted 
for defraying the extra-expencss of proſe- 
cuting offenders againſt the laws relating to 
coin. That 14,939 I. be granted for defray- 
ing the extra-expences of the Mint in 1785. 
That 41061. be granted as a compenſation 
to Joſeph Lodin Macvoir, for his loſs by the 
ſeizure of his ſhip in 1776, by Governor 
Macnamara. That 127,1 38 1. be granted to 
his Majefty to make good the deficiency on 
grants of laſt year. 

The Houſe having proceeded to take into 
conſideration the ſinking fund bill, 

Mr. Pulteney and Mr. Fox pronofed two 
claufes ; which were agre<d to. 


* 
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May 15. Agreed to the reports of the - 
ſolutions of Friday on ways and means, and 
the ſupply. Read a third time and paſſed 
the national debt bill. 

Mr. Wilberforce moved, That the Houſe 
reſolve itielf into a committee on the county 
election bill brought in by Lord Mahon, now 
Earl Stanhope, for the better regulation of 
elections of members to ſerve in Parliament 
for counties; which was carried. | 

May 16. Agreed to the report of the 
amendments made to the Iſle of Man bill. 
Alſo to the Scotch Judges ſalaries bill. Paſſed 
the ecclefiaſtical court bill. 

Mr. Burke moved the order of the day to 
conſider farther of the charges againſt Mr. 
Haſtings, ; 

Major Gardner was then called to the bar, 
and underwent a long examination relative 
to the tranſactions at Benares. Adjourned. 

May 17. Read a ſecond time the two Ex- 
chequer loan bills; the bill for laying a duty 
on deals and battens, and the occaſional vo- 
ters hill. 

After a long debate reſpecting the buſineſs 
of fortification, Mr. Rolle moved, That an 
humble addreſs be preſented to his Majeſty, 
praying that his Majeſty would be graciouily 
pleaſed to order an eſtimate to be laid before 
the Houſe of the repairs neceſſary for the old 
works at Portſmouth and Plymouth; which 
was agreed to. 

May 18. Lord Surrey roſe to make his 
promiſed motion for an equal repreſentation 
of the people; which, after a ſhort debate, 
was rejected. 

Major Gilpin was called to the bar on the 
proceedings againſt Mr. Haſtings, and went 
thro* an examination of conſiderable length 
on the ſubje& of the Princeſſes of Oude. 

May 2.2. Agreed to the report of the whale 
fiſhery bill. Agreed alſo to the report of the 
refolutions of Fr:day laſt on the ſupply. Read 
a firſt time the inſolvent debtors” bill. 

Mr. Pitt preſented the bill for transferring 
certain duties on wines from the cuſtoms to 
the exciſe; which was read a firſt time and 
ordered to be printed, 

May 23. Went thro' the bill for laying a 
duty on deals and battens, with amendments. 
Agreed to the report of the amendments made 
to the county election bill. 

The Houſe having reſolved itſelf into a 
committee on the perfumery bill, a very long 
and irregular converſation took place; but 
tie commitree at length went through the 
clauſes, and filled up the blanks. 

May 24. A meſſage from the Lords was 
read tor the production of ſuch papers and 
documents as they required from the Com- 
mons, to contider of the means of the public 
revenue, whereby they were enabled to ap- 
propriate one million annually for the reduc- 
tion of the national debt; but the meſtage 

. Was 
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was not attended to, as the Commons were 
of opinion that the proceeding was unprece- 
dented. | 

The bill for repealing certain clauſes in 
the late India bill, and for regulating the ju- 
dicature of India, paſſed with the ſingle ne- 
gative of Mr. Fox, (who entered his protcſt 
againſt it) and was ordered to the Lords. 

Went into a committee on the militia hill ; 
the blank; were filled up, Mcept that which 
enacts that two thirds ſhould be called out 
annually, The diſcuſſion of that point was 
deferred till the bill was reported. 
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Mzy 25, Mr. Gilbert having clearly point- 
ed out the neceſſity of immediately reviſing 
the poor laws, as preparatory thereto he made 
a motion for procuring the return of various 
charitable donations left within a certain pe- 
riod throughout this kingdom. After a little 
converſation the motion was agreed to. 

Alderman Watſon brought up a petition 
from the wine trade, requeſting to be heard 
by counſel on the principle of the bill ; which 
was received, 

The Houſe then went thro? the remaining 
clauſes of the perfumery bill. Adjourned, 


# 
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MONTHLY OCCURRENCES. 


LONDON, May 2. 


Letter from Vienna, dated April 14, 

ſays, “ An engineer, named Muti, 
has invented a mill, which completely grinds 
all ſorts of corn without the aid of wind, 
water, or fire. 

A letter from the Hague has the follow- 
ing paragraph: The States General have 
publiſhed their deciſion on the diſbanding of 
their troops. The officers and ſoldiers retire 
with a ſmall gratification. The Prince Stadt- 
holder is reinſtated in all his functions, and 
continues to be firmly ſupported by the King 
of Pruſſia, who, unwilling to ſee the huſband 
of his niece a prey to inteſtine diviſions, had 
deſtined ten of his beſt veteran regiments to 
{ubdue Dutch inſolence, and reſtore a too- 
much-injured Prince to his dignity and lio- 
nour, 

May $5. Every thing in France is at this 
time in the Englith taſte ; the rage for boots 
and leather breeches is ſo general, that the 
genius of the people ſeems altered, and 
zjockeyſhip appears to take place of gallantry. 

May 8. Lord Geo. Gordon was this day 
excommunicated in the pariſh of St. Mary- 
le-Bonne. The excommunication was very 
long, and took near a quarter of an hour to 
read it, Several of Lord George's friends 
came up from the city to hear it. Lord 
George Gordon went in the afternoon to the 
clerk of the pariſh to obtain a copy of it for 
his own defence, but was informed that one 
of the officers of the Spiritual Court had 
waited in the church till it was read, and 
carried it back with him to the Spiritual 
Court, and that the clergyman who had read 
it had it not ten minutes in his poſſeſſion. 
In 40 days the King will be applicd to for a 
writ de excommunicato capiendo, when his 
Lordſhip will be impriſoned in Newgate 
without any trial or jury, till he complies 
with the Archbiſhop's authority, and then 
the Archbiſhop will preſent another petition 
o the King de excommunicato deliberando,— 
The refuſal of his Lordſhip, from r ligious 


ſcruples, to give evidence in a cauſe now 


pending in Doctors Commons, has occa- 


ſioned the above event. 

May 11. This day, in the court of Com- 
mon- Pleas, the trial between Miſs Rank n 
and Miſs Melliſh re-commenced ; when, at- 
ter going through a great body of evidence, 
at four Lord Loughborough began to ſum 
up; at the concluſion of which the evidence 
adduced weighed, in his Lordſhip's opinion, 
in favour of Miſs Rankin. At nine his 
charge, and the Jury withdrew ; and after 
ſtaying out of court near an hour, they ro- 
turned with a verdict for Miſs Rankin. 

May 13. The American States of New- 
England have publiſhed “ A Book of Com- 
mon Prayer for the uſe of the firſt Epifcopal 
Church eſtabliſhed in Americaz** and a cor- 
reſpondent, who has had a curfory view oC 
it, has ſent us the following particulars : 

It is a:companicd with a preface, ſetting 


forth that the Book of Coinmon Prayer, as 


uicd in England, had long been complained 
of, as containing many things that ſavoured 
too much of Popery ; and that now the 
American States were ſenarated from Great- 
Britain, they had taken that opportunity or 
publiſhing a Form of Public Worſhip, tres 
from thoſe exceptions that ſoms of the moſt 
eminent Divines of the Church of England 
had wiſhed to ſee ſome alteration in. 

They then acknowledge their obligation 
to Mr. Lindſey and other Divines, whoſe 
plans they have adopted to form this Book of 
Common Prayer. Toe moit ſtriking parti- 
culars are, all the prayers are of the Unita- 
rian ſtamp, and Chriit, the Saviour of ths 
world, is no where mentioned but as the San 
of God and the Mediator. The Litany is 
conſequently much ſhortened, and adapted 
to the preſent reigning powers, and their 
ftat2 of government, inſtead of King and 
Parliament. Chriſtmas-Day is termed The 
Birth-Day of Chriſt, and Ath- Wedneſday 
much ſhortencd, and curſes and bleſſings are 
t2ft cut every wire --- The Office of Matri- 
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mony is ſhortened, and the word c is leſt 
our in the woman's part. The Lord's Prayer 
is like Mr. Lindſey's, Our Father who art 
in heaven; and in the Belief, all the parts 
about deſcending into hell are left out. In 
the Ceremony of Baptiſm, the child is to 
have three or more ſponſors from the parents 
and relations of the family, but no godſather 


or godmother, and no ſigning with the croſs. 


The Gleria Patria is left out, and ſome Dox- 
oligies introduded, to be uſed inſtead of it. 
In the Pſalms there are particular parts 
printed in Italics, which the Editor ſuys may 
be lett out in public worſhip, as they are 
rather apt to be miſunderſtood, cr want ex- 
planation to common readers. There are 
ſome other alterations, particularly vchere- 


ever the Chriſtian ſyſtem of atonement is 


mentioned, and the adoration or vorſhiip of 
the ſecond prion in the Trinity. Ihe Atha- 
naſian Creed is left out, and the Abſalution. 

Muy 17. Matters are in the happieſt train 
for a renewal of cur conneſtion with Rufſia. 
The Empreſs has a predile ion fer the Eng- 
Iich, Which cannot eaſily be done away by 
the intrigues of the French cabinet, while 
the Britiſh adminiſtration continu. to treat 
with her on liberal terms. 

Yeſterday his Serene Highneſs the Prince 


of Mecklenburgh, brother to her Majeſty, 


arrived at St. James's Palace ſrom Germany, 

A letter from Bruſſels, dated May o, ſays, 
„Lord Torrington has received the moſt 
perie®: aſſurances, that nothing is further 


frora the intention of the Auftrian govern- - 


ment than to diſturb that harmony which 
prevails with the Britiſh court ; but that the 
illicit practices in Flenders had cccafioned 
them to be zealous to encourage their own 
manufactures, and to lay ſuch reſtraints as 


muſt of conſequence equa'ly affect all coun- 


tries, and not levelled at any one in parti- 
cular.” 

On Monday a poor couple preſer.ted them” 
ſelves in the Great Park at Windſor, during 
one of the King and Queen's ambulatory ex- 
curtions, with 15 ch.ldren, all the fruit of 
ont marriage, in the courſe of 12 years, to 


hom their Majeſties gave a donation, and 


promiſed, if upon enquiry they were found 
deſerving, to make ſome proviſton tor ſuch 
A numerous progeny. 

May 20. Monſ. Blanchard perſormed his 


17th acrial excurſion the 18th ultimo, from 


Dovay, and was the nobleſt ſift tie inlia- 
bitants of Flanders ever beheld. Ee mount- 
ed with the greateſt intrepidity, and was 


followed by the eyes of the multitude for 


half an hour. This voyage, from the vio- 
lence of the wind, may be conſidered as the 


moſt perilous experiment which this won- 


derful zronaut ever made. He went 96 
miles iti the ſame number of minutes, and 
deſcended at tolle, a village in Picgardy. 


M. Deleloge, the Lord of the Manor, received 

him with every mark of diſtinction. 

The people of Douay, it is ſaid, raifed him 
10001. ſterling, and are charmed with hav- 
ing L.berally contributed to a performance ſo 
novel and amazing. 

It is a pleaſing fact that the Eaſt-India 
company's trade employs at this time up. 
wards of 63,000 tons of ſhipping and coe 
ſeamen, being one ſiſth more than ever was 
known. 

May 26. The laſt packet from the Eaſt- 
Indies bring the following mclancholy in- 
telligence : 

Account of the burning of the Montague, Cape, 
Thomas Brittell, drawn up by Mr. Faw: 
EVutr, wvho belonzed to ber, and vas tt 
board when the accident happened. Dated 
from on board the Rodney, 

December 6, 1785, as we lay at Dia- 
mond Point, ahout 70 miles below Cal- 
cutta, we had taken in 4100 bags of ſalt- 
petre, and were ſtovring them, the caulker's 
mate was going to heat pitch upon the up- 
per deck to pay his work, he called down 
the fore hatchway to the gunner's boy to 
hand him up ſome fire, upon a ſmall ſhovel 
of the armourer's, to make a fire in the forge 
to heat his pitch; the boy handing the fire 
up the fore hatchwzy, (the fore hatches be- 
ing unlaid) let a piece of the fire fall down 
upon the ſalt-petre; one of the bags having 
burſt, there was looſe ſalt-petre in the ſquare 
of the hatch-way, which immediately cavght 
fire, We attempted to ſmother it; but the 
flames mcreaſed ſo ſaſt that we could not 
ſtay above three minutes in the hold after ſhe 
firſt took fire. Mr. Benger, the chief officer, 
came down into the hold, but was forced to 
go up again immediately. Our cutter and 
yaw] were hawled on ſhore, and the long 
boat was a- ground in Diamond Creck. I 
came up out of the hold with the chief ofi:- 
cer, and went into the ſtern-gallery to look 
for a boat; the third officer was then almost 
along- ſide the Dutton, with ſome men in 
the jolly-boat. Perceiving there was no 20. 
ſiſtance near, I left Mr. Benger in the ſtern- 
gallery, and got out of one of the quarter- 
ports into the mizen-chain, and jumped over- 
board; when I ſwam under the ſtern, MI. 
Benger was hanging on by a rope, which lie 
quitted, and immediately the ſhip blew vp. 
I never ſaw any more of Mr. Benger. Mr. 
Williams, the third officer, picked me up in 
the jolly- boat, with a great many more. I 
was not ahove twenty yards from the ſhip 
when ſhe blew up. From the firſt of her 
taking fire till her exploſion did not exceed 
five minutes. The chief officer, the fifth 
officer, the ſurgeon's mate, the midſhipman, 
twenty-five ſoremaſt-men, and three pal- 
ſengers, were lott. 
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Y O R K, May 4. 

ls morning, at eight o'clock, the right 

Hon. Counteſs Fitzwilliam was ſafely 
delivered (after being upwards of 15 years 
married) of a fon and heir, at the Earl's 
houſe in Groſvenor-Square, London. On 
Saturday forenoon, as foon as the event was 
known in this city, the bells at the cathedral 
were ſet a-ringing, and in the atternoon fe- 
veral ls were rung at it and other 
clurches upon the ſame happy occaſion. 

Mr. John Newton, dyer, is choſen a com- 
mon-councilman for Micklegate ward, in 
the room of the late Mr. John Hartley. 

May 10. A late decition at the Eaſter 
ſeſſions held at Northallerton being of great 
conſequence in the doctrine of ſettlements, 
we have been requeſted to lay the following 
caſe, with Lord Mansficld's judgment there- 
on, before our readers :—* On October the 
11th, the day after Michaclmas-day, 1776, 
Dawſon, a pauper, hired himfelf to ſerve un- 
til the Michaelmas-day following, October 
10, 1776. He gained a ſettlement by this 
hiring and the ſervice under it. Lord Manſ- 
field : ++ To be ſure there muſt he a biring 
« for a year, and this is one. Though he 
„ere hired in the afternoon of the 11th, 
« yet we ſhall Lay that he was hired at twelve 
& g'clock at night on the 1oth; for it is ſet- 
« tled that the law will not allow a fraction 
« of a day. He ſerved till the rcth, that is 
«Kavear, If a man is horn on the 1oth, he 
« is of age on the gth.”*. 

May 12. We are happy to find that, in 
a letter received by a gentleman of the com- 
mittee for the eſtabliſhments of Sunday- 
ſchools in this city, from the Archbiſhop of 
this province, his Grace is pleaſed to expreſs 
his entire approbation of ſuch an inſti- 
tution. 

May 15. The Treaſurer of the general 
infirmary at Leeds has received the ſum of 
fifty pounds, being a benefaction to that 
charity from James Milnes, of Thorns- 
Houſe, Eſq. 

May 16. This day the Firſt (or King's 
own) regiment of Dragoon- Guards, conſiſt- 
ing ot nine troops, were reviewed near this 
city by Maj. Gen. Wynyard. The men made 
a fine appearance, and their dexterity in their 
evolutions, both on foot and on horichack, 
reflected the greateſt credit on themſelves and 
oficers, and was highly applauded by the 
General and ſeveral thouſand ſpectators. 

Flay 17. John Forhergill, Eſq; executor 
to the late Mrs. Dorothea Fothergill, has 
paid into the hands cf Mr. Pickard one 
hundred pounds, being a legacy left by her 
to the York county-hoſpital. The ſame 
gentleman alſo paid, as above, twenty 
guineas, being a benetaction from himſelf to 
me ſaid hoſpitak 
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Ne 1%. Sir Henry Etherington, Bart. 
has pail into the hands of Meſſ. Peaſe and 
Hatriſon the ſum of fifty pounds, being his 
ſecond benefadton to the Hull infirmary. 

ATay 23. This day being the anniverſary 
of the birth of the late Moſt Noble the M- 
quis of Rockingham, the principal gentlemen 
of the county and city of Vork met at Bluitt's 
inn {now Ringroſe's) in this city, to pay 
their annual tribute to the memory of that 
deſervedly-regretted and excellent Nobleman. 
An elegant dinner was provicled, feveral con- 
ſtitutional roaſts, and the health of the Whig - 
members cf both Houſes of Parliament, were 
dran!:, and the day concluded with that har 
mony and ſatisfaction which the cccaſion 
could nct fail to inſpire. 

Mey, 29. This day being the anniverſay 
of the Neſtoration of King Charles II. it was 
commemorated here as uſual. 


BIRTH 

HE lady of Maj. Thompſon delivered of 

a ſon at her father's houſe in Vork. 

MARRIAGES. 

ON. Parker, Eſq; of Halifax, to Mit; 
Burnett of the fame place. At Tadcaſ- 
ter, the Rev. Wm. Rhodes to Miſs Addinell, 
both of that place. Mr. E. Farnell, fpiri:- 
merchant, to Miſs E. Hammond, both qt 
York. — At St. Michael's, Spurriergate, Mr, 
Gawſen, of Newry in Ireland, merchant, to 
Miſs Sanderſon, daughter of Mr. T'. San- 

derſon, ironmonger in York. x 

DEATHS. 

AT his houſe in York, Mrs. Aiſtroppe, 


wife of Mr. Aiſtroppe, and niece of the 


Rev. Mr. Adam of Wintringham.—Capt. B. 
Green, ſon cf Mr. Green, tanner in Knareſ- 
brough : A deferving young man, and for 
ſome time commander of the Swallow packet. 
Tho. Peacock, Eſq; the ſecond fon of the 
Rev. W. Peacock of Northallerton.—Mif; 
Cooper of HIlfax.—Mrs. Ridſdale, wife of 
Mr. Rididal:, merchant in Halifax. — A: 
Holbeck, near Leeds, in her 78th year, Mrs. 
— reli of Mr. N. Johnſon.— -A: 

oncaſter, Mrs. Hall, ſiſter of the late Si- 
Geo, ArmytaZze, Bart.---At Briſtol, the Hon. 
Geo. Fitzwilliam, brother to Earl Fitzwil.. 
liam. Mr. Wadſworth, attorney in Hud- 
dersficld.---Dr. R. Conyers, L. L. D. rector 
of St. Paul's, Deptford. He was formerly 
vicar of Hulauley Blakemoor, where he va; 
born, and where his unwearied zeal in preach- 
ing the goſpcl, and his exemplary piety and 
beneſic:nce, will be long remembered.--- Ar 
Heniſworth, the Rev. R. Stringer, M. A. 


aged $1,---At Hartſnhill, on the 6th of May, 


Mr. G. Cutts, and the next day died his 
wite, It is remarkable that Mr. Cutts“ 
mother and brother died in September laft, 
and were bot}: buried in one grave. 
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The STATE of the WEATHER at YORK. P 
[ Continued from our laſt. 9 
(5 The commas ever the quarter 2 aohich the wind blows denote it: 
r 


violence, wiz. à breeze, ”” a briſk wind, *”” high arind, a florm, 
The ſame in rain and ſnow, fhew the quantity. 


1786. Barom. Thermom. Wind. State of the Atmoſphere, 
ArkIL 29 — 9.7; — 56 — E.“ — Heavy, Rain.“ 
30 — 29.80 — 3 — N.“ D Cloxwdy. Hail. 
Max 1 — 29.90 — 46 — E.“ — Heavy, Snow.” 
2 — 29.60 — 40 — S.W.,”””  — Ditto. Rain. 
3 — 29.49 — 51 — Ditto — Ditto, Ditto.“ 
4 — 29.40 — 48 — S. E.“ — Ditto, Ditto. Hai). 
5 — 29.60 — 44 — E.” — Ditto. Rain.” 
6 — 29.60 — 46 — Ditto — Ditto. Ditto.“ 
7 — 29.65 — 54 — Ditto — Cloudy 
8 — 29.65 — 51 — Ditto — Ditto. 
9 — 29.50 — 50 — E. N. E.“ — Heavy. Rain.“ 
10 — 29.15 — 58 — S. W. — Rain.“ 
11 — 29.60 — 60 — Ditto.“ — Cloudy. Rain.” 
I2 — 29.40 — 52 — 8. E' — Ditto. Ditto.“ 
13 — 29.90 — 57 — W.“ “ — Cloudy. 
14 — 30.20 — 63 — S. W.“ — Ditto. þ 
I; — 30.10 — 70 — W.“ — Heavy. Rain.” 
16 — 29.95 — 64 — W. S. W.“ — Cloudy. or, 
17 — 30.00 — 64 — N. W.“ — Ditto. of | 
18 — 30.00 — 60 — N. E.“ — Ditto. vert 
19 — 30.20 — 56 — E.“ — Heavy. ten! 
20 — 30.00 — 54 — N. W.“ — Ditto. Rain.” cel\ 
21 — 29.90 — 62 — W.” — Ditto, Ditto. it x 
22 — zo. co — 61 — W.“ — Clouds. to 
23 — 39.00 — 60 — W.“ — Heavy. Rain,” {our 
24 — 30.05 — 62 — W.“ — Ditto, Ditto. hou! 
25 — 39.10 — 65 — W. N. W.“ — Cloudy. ente 
26 — 30.10 — 75 — S. W.“ — Serene. ſom 
27 — 30.25 — 64 — N. E.“ — Cloudy that 
28 — 30.30 — 66 — N.“ — Ditto. kno 
29 — 30.39 — 70 — W.“ — Few clouds. men 
| frie 
TIP | | as 85 der 
ACKNOWLEDGMENTS TO CORRESPONDENTS. _ 
ea 
FW = are ſingularly obliged to F. fer his candid ſuggeſtions, and will certain!“ leaſt 
comply with his Requeſt. | full 
The Critic ſhould learn to correct himſelf, before he attempts to ſcrutinize and 
the productions of his neighbours. than 
We muſt again requeſt our Correſpondents to tranſmit their favours to 1%. bles 
Publiſhers on or before the 20th of each month; as a later tran/miſfien of tht not 


cuill be attended with the greateſt inconvenience, \ 
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Jui mores hominum multorum vid# et urbes. 


Hos. 


*« Wand”ring from clime to clime, obſervant ſtray'd, 
Their manners noted, and their ſtates ſurvey' d.“ 


S the faſhion of running through 

France, Italy, and Germany, 
or, as it is called, making the tour 
of Europe, has of late become ſo uni- 
verſal, that no gentleman of compe- 
tent fortune 1s deemed to have re- 
ceived a finiſhed education without it; 
it may not, perhaps, be unpleaſing 
to the generality of triflers, who 
lounge Ha coffee-houſe to coffee- 
houſe, and from one place of public 
entertainment or 4. in queſt of 
ſome amuſement to put off the time 
that hangs heavy on their hands, to 
know the cauſes that firſt induced 
men to leave their native ſoil, their 
friends, and their relations, to wan- 
der on diſtant ſhores, and expoſe 
themſelves to the dangers of ſtormy 
oceans and unhealthy climates ; at 
leaſt, in reading this, they will be 
full as well employed for themſelves, 
0 mo better for their neighbours, 
than by engaging in political ſquab- 
bles, * A dadjects ds do 
not CEE and ſettling finances 

Vor, I. No. 6. 
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they will never have the management 
of, expoſing themſelves publicly to 
ridicule and contempt, and diſturbing 
all who have the unhappinels to fit 
near them; nor may it, perhaps, be 
altogether uſeleſs to many of the tra- 
vellers themſelves, as they will be in- 
formed of what, may be, their tutor 
forgot to tell them, that ſome other 
employment might have been found 
than ſauntering away their time on 
the Thuilleries, and ruining their for- 
tunes and conſtitutions with gameſters 
and opera-girls. The firſt traveller 
of this terreſtrial world whom we find 
upon record was Cain, who, after 
the murder of Abel, is ſaid, in the 
4th chapter of Geneſis, to have gone 
into the land of Nod, not by choice, 
but by the expreſs and abſolute com- 
mand of the Supreme Being, who 


condemns him to be a wanderer and 


a vagabond on the face of the earth. 
It will be unneceffary here to enter 
into a diſcuſſion where this land of 
Nod was ; whether it was China or 

X America, 
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America, or any other place more or 
leſs diſtant from the fatal ſpot ; theſe 
points have already been controverted 
by much abler heads ; but unfortu- 
nately theſe inveſtigators, in ſpite of 
their indefatigable reſearches, have 
been unable hitherto to determine 
the critical ſpot where the garden of 
Eden ſtood ; and, till that difficulty 
is previouſly removed, 1t will puzzle 
the ableſt geographers to point out the 
countries that lie to the Eaſtward of it. 
In all probability, however, he was 
not baniſhed farther than the confines 
of the inhabited countries ; for we are 
told in Gen. vi. that “the ſons of 
God ſaw the daughters of men that 
they were fair, and they took them 
wives of all that they choſe.” This, 
which was one of the cauſes of the de- 
luge, could not have happened in tne 
common courſe of things, had they 
been ſeparated by any conſiderable 
diſtance. It is not unlikely, from 
the fimilarity of the crime which cauſ- 
ed the curſe, the ſimilarity of the 
curſe which followed the crime, and 
from the little which is tranſmitted to 
us of the manners of the Caanites, 
that they much reſemble the Jews of 
the preſent day, living more by trade 
and commerce than by the culture of 
the earth, which, in thoſe times, was 
confidered as the moſt honourable 
employment. As there is no other 
mention of antediluvian travellers, it 
will not, on the following grounds, 
be unfair to conclude, that there were 
none. Money, the indiſpenſable at- 
tendant of every faſhionable traveller, 
was yet unknown, and, on account 
of the curſe denounced againſt Cain, 
travelling was doubtleſs a diſgrace: 
add to this, that there was ſo little 
variety to be met with where huſban- 
dry was the general occupation, when 
Cities were yet unbuilt, and courts 
were yet unknown, that few would be 
hardy enough, under theſe diſadvan- 
tages, to make what would now be 
{tyled a polite tour. To ſay that na- 
tural curioſities would have repaid 
their toils, and compenſated for their 


diſgrace, would only be engaging in 
diſputes relative to the figure of the 
earth before the deluge. Whether it 
was then, as now, diverſified by hill; 
and vallies; whether the beds of 
rivers were then broken by cataracts; 
whether the land was then, as now, 
divided into ten thouſand iſles and 
continents, while the ocean was de- 
formed by rocks and breakers, and 
agitated by the howling tempeſt, 
are points that muſt be left to the 
learned; and the reader of this muſt 
be contented with the ſimple narrative 
which was at firſt propoſed, and in 
which we are now arrived at an im- 
portant æra. By the invention of 
ſhip-buildivg, of which the ark was 
either the firſt ſpecimen, or, at leaſt, 
a conſiderable improvement, men 
were enabled to tranſport themſelves, 
their families, and neceſſaries, when 
they went in ſearch of more conve- 
nient ſettlements, in a much more 
eaſy and expeditious manner than by 
traverſing the ſultry plains, expoſed 
to the parching heat of the ſun, and 
the nox10us exhalations of the night ; 
nor does it appear that they were ei- 
ther ignorant of theſe advantages, or 
neglected to make uſe of them ; for 
we are told, that within 250 years at- 
ter the flood; not only thoſe parts of 
Aſia, Africa, and Europe, that were 
neareſt to the ſettlement of Noah, 
were inhabited, but that they had 
penetrated as far as Italy, Spain, 
Germany, France, and even to the 
Britiſh iſles, which are ſaid to have 
been peopled by Gomer, the grand- 
{on of Noah, and from him the inha- 
bitants aſſumed the name of Cymru, 
which is to this day preſerved among 
the Welſh. It may, perhaps, ſeem 
ſomething ſtrange, that the human 
race, which conſiſted, after the flood, 
of only eight perſons, ſhould, in the 
ſhort ſpace of 250 years, multiply o 
faſt as to make it neceſſary to go in 
ſearch of habitations to ſuch diſtant 
climates ; but we are not to infer trom 
hence, that all the intermediate 
countries were filled with people. 

They 
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T hey might proceed ſo far in order to 
diſcover the moſt convenient places 
for ſettlement ; they might do it in 
order to avoid that rage for conqueſt 
which had already begun to diſturb 
ſociety. Being ignorant of the uſe of 
the compaſs they might frequently be 
driven farther than they intended, as 
15 often the caſe ſtill with the natives 
of the South-ſea iſlands, which ac- 
counts for the human ſpecies being 
found on iſles ſeparated 2 or 300 
leagues from any other land. But it 
would be tedious to enumerate the 
various expeditions of theſe early ad- 
venturers ; the hopes of a better ſet- 
tlement, by conqueſt or diſcovery, 
appear to have been the prevailing 
motives that ſtimulated their attempts, 
nor did any one quit his country with- 
out ſome ſelf-intereſted view till about 
the year of the world 2200, when 
Oſiris left Egypt, at that time the 
ſeat of learning, and proceeded thro' 
Greece, Italy, Spain, Gaul, and 
Britain, to civilize the manners of 
the people, and teach them the art of 
agriculture ; his example was follow- 
ed by Cecrops, by whom the Greeks 
were firſt inſtructed in religious Know- 
ledge. The next after him, who had 
public ſpirit enough to hazard his life 
for the benefit of ſociety, was Her- 


cules, who traverſed Greece, Italy, 


and Spain, to exterminate the bands 
of robbers with which thoſe countries 
were infeſted ; an undertaking which 
was compleated by Theſeus, his ſuc- 
ceſſor in thoſe dangerous enterpriſes. 
It might, perhaps, ſeem unpardon- 
able to paſs over here the celebrated 
adventures of Ulyſſes ; but as they 
were the reſult, not of choice, but of 
neceſſity, and the knowledge that 
Ulyſſes derived from them induced 
no one to follow his example, how- 
ever entertaining or inſtructive they 
may be to the reader, it 1s certainly 
unneceſſary to take any notice of 
them here. It is indeed ſomething 
ſtrange, that ſo polite and wiſe a peo- 
ple as the Greeks were ſo little in- 
clined to go in ſearch of knowledge 


and improvement into other countries. 
But for this ſeveral reaſons may be aſ- 
ſigned; they were divided into a 
number of petty ſtates, which were 
ſeldom at peace with one another, or 
even with themſelves, ſo that every 
individual found ſufficient 5 
ment for his time and thoughts in the 
factions and hoſtilities he was con- 
cerned in, and had no opportunity of 
ſpending three or four years in viſit - 
ing other countries. Beſides looking 
upon themſe'ves already as the wiſeſt 
and moſt poliſhed of mankind, they 
held other nations in too great con- 
tempt to entertain an idea of adopt- 
ing their ſentiments and manners. 
That there were ſome indeed who 
went into Perſia, and ſerved in the 
armies of the Perſian monarch, can- 
not be denied ; theſe, however, were 
rather hoſtages for the fidelity of their 
countrymen, than men who acted 
from choice or inclination. Another 
reaſon, no leſs cogent, might be ad- 
ded to theſe—their poverty, which 
would alone be ſufficient to give them 
a diſtaſte for travelling; tor, altho' 
a name well known, or a ſplendid 
title, may be very pretty travellin 

paſſports, yet nothing gives ſo muc 

real importance as a pocket full of 
money. Gold is the ſovereign taliſ- 
man that opens every door for plea- 
ſure or information, and is a better 
remedy for every ill than even pa- 
tience itſelf; it is that alone which 
will extract ſincerity from a French- 
man, make a Dutchman hoſpitable, 
and the haughty Spaniard familiar. 
Let not then my Lord Anglois ſuppoſe 
that the reſpect he is treated with is 
paid to his merit or his country ; the 
cringing flaves that ſurround him are 
indifferent about the former, and 
eſteem the latter for no other reaſon 
than they get moſt by it. They af- 
fect to love his country becauſe they 
know it is an Engliſhman's weak fide ; 
they applaud his generoſity that they 
may partake of it; and attend him 
with the utmoſt aſſiduity becauſe he 
pays them for it better than they de- 


X 2 ſerve. 
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ſerve. If any gentleman 1s inclined 
to diſbelieve theſe aſſertions, he =_ 
3 the truth of them by a muc 
ef; expence than he is at to be de- 
ceived ; he need only forget to fur- 
niſn his pocket-book, and he will ſoon 
perceive, without the help of extra- 
ordinary penetration, that his con- 
tinental friends can very well diſpenſe 
with his company; that Engliſh gal- 
lantry is by no means irrefiſtable ; 
that Engliſh home bred humour may 
ſometimes give offence ; and that im- 
pertinent waiters and poſtillions are 
not always to be terrified by the 
threat of a horſewhip or piſtol. But 
to return to the ancients. 'The Ko- 
mans, who ſucceeded the Greeks in 
arts and empire, were, as well as 
their predeceſſors, too proud to ſearch 
after improvement among nations 
they ſtyled ſlaves and barbarians. 
The Roman youths tor many centu- 
ries were educated at home; till, af- 
ter the deſtruction of Carthage, it 
became faſhionable to ſend them to 
proiecute their academical ſtudies at 
Athens, which at that time abounded 
with philoſophers, ſophiſts, and ora- 
tors of every denomination, and was, 
in ſhort, the univerſity of the world : 
rhaps they might have diſcovered 
it worth while to have proceeded far- 
ther, but the faction which ſoon after 


began to diſtract the ſtate turned their 
thoughts into another channel : theſe 
factions (except during the reign of 
Auguſtus) continued with very little 
intermiſſion till the irruption of the 
Goths and Vannals overthrew that 
mighty empire. All now became a 
ſcene of anarchy and confuſion, ig- 
norance and barbariſm univerſal! 
prevailed; men, provided they lived 
themſelves, were careleſs how their 
neighbours lived; and, during the 
ſpace of more than 700 years, the 
chief, and almoſt only travellers, 
were Chriſtians, who traverſed every 
region of the then known world to 
propagate their religion. The gal- 
lant reign however of Charlemagne, 
which happened about the latter end 
of the eighth century, altered the 
face of affairs, and, by its conſe- 
quences, once more revived that paſ- 
hon for novelty, which hath ſince led 
Europe, but particularly this coun- 
try, into ſo many extravagances. 
But, having now come down to that 
period called the middle ages, and 
exceeded the uſual limits of this pa- 
per, it may not be amiſs to poſtpone 
the remainder to a future number, 
together with ſome reflections and re- 
marks on the uſe and abuſe of tra- 
velling. 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE YORESHIRE MAGAZINE. 


GENTLEMEN, 


. *HE complaint that the preſent 
race 1s degenerated from the 
noble ſpirit of their anceſtors, has 
been thought, by many, to be founded 
on juſt principles. But as I was al- 


ways remarkable for looking upon 


the air fide of an object, when the 
reſt of the world preferred a view of 
the dark, ſo from the ſame principle I 
could wiſh to prove that our preient 
Lords and *Squires, inſtead of being 
worſe, are, in reality, much better 
than their great grandfathers; that 
they have the public good, and the 


improvement of ſociety, much more 


at heart than the old-faſhioned gentry 
who ſtrutted in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. But, to prove my poſi- 
tion, we mult take ſome point where 
there is a wide and remarkable dif- 
terence between the two races of men; 
and the late Spring Meeting at York 
ſuggeſts the idea that the article of 
horle-racing is a fair ſtandard by 
which we may eſtimate their reſpective 
merits. The Quizes, for by that 
name I chooſe to diſtinguiſh the men 
of Queen Beis's days, and which be- 
ing interpreted by a Cantab ſignifies 
a Queer Fellow ;” the Quizes, 1 

ay, 
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ſay, had no horſe-races. The only 
races they ran were who ſhould firſt 
enter a breach, or board a Spaniſh 
man of war; mean fellows, you fee, 
without a bit of ſpunk; mere ſoldiers 
and ſailors, men very different from 
our modern Bucks. But the Blood, 
the Hero of the preſent day, to his 
other beneficial and patriotic employ- 
ments of intriguing, drinking, and 
gaming, adds horſe-racing ; by which, 
| repeat, he does more ſervice to his 
country, and ſhews a nobler ſpirit 
than the Quiz who never dream'd of a 
horſe-race once during his whole ex- 
iſtence. But to the prooi—which 
will conſiſt in demonſtrating the 
great utility and advantages of horſe- 
races. 

The horſe 1s by all allowed to be a 
noble animal, and he who conduces 
to the improvement of the breed 
ſhews himielf poſſeſſed of the ſpirit of 
patriotiſm. But the kinds of horſes 
are ſo various that, in this improve- 
ment, we ſhould conſider which 
ſpecies is moſt deſerving of our care. 
This point we ſhall now inveſtigate. 

The horſe being a noble animal, 
that is the beſt beaſt which moſt re- 
ſembles a Nobleman. Which {ſpecies 
of horſe then has moſt of the Noble- 
man in its compoſition? Not the 
heavy cart-horſe, for the Peer diſ- 
likes the drudgery of work ; not the 
formidable trooper, for the Noble- 
man has not a greater averſion to any 
thing than to active ſervice ; not the 
hunter, for his Lordſhip never ven- 
tures his perſon into the keen morn- 
ing air, unleſs, perhaps, when he 
reels home from the tavern; but it is 
the race-horſe that bears the ſtrongeſt 
reſemblance to a Nobleman. The 
ſimilitude is fo apparent that it would 
even ſtrike the dull imagination of a 
Dutchman. Look at the appearance 
of a race-horſe. How ſleek and thin 
does he appear! His legs are mere 
ſpindles! View him in the ſtable, 
which, to bring the reſemblance clo 
ler, we may denominate his dreſſing- 
room. The comb is frequently ap- 


plied, and full half the day is conſum- 
ed in dreſſing. His meat is of a dif- 
ferent texture and nature from that of 
the plebeian trooper and cart-horſe. 
Oats and warm maſhes are his chief 
aliment, which exactly correſponds 
to veniſon and turtle. The race- 
horſe and Nobleman are both of high 
extractions, and boaſt an illuſtrious 
pedigree. To cloſe the compariſon, 
the courſer is without mercy whip- 
ped and ſpurred by his rider, and his 
Lordſhip, in like manner, bears with 
patience the Miniſterial laſh. 

Behold then the nobility of a race- 
horſe! What praiſes are not due to 
that man who endeayours to improve 
the breed of ſuch a noble animal! 

But to proceed with the advan- 
tages which flow from an attention 
to race-hories. 

The buſineſs of the courſe obliges 
the Peer to put himſelf on a level 
with the Peaſant; the Prince to mix 
familiarly with the Sharper. - This 
effect alone ſhould induce us to 
drink ſucceis to horſe-races in full 
bumpers. The diſtinctions of rank 


are merely adventitious, and the dif- 


ferences which fortune creates are ſo 
trivial, and of ſuch a fragile nature, 
that a ſingle moment can deftroy 
them. It was never ſurely deſigned 
that two men who are born alike as 
to external form and intelleQual 
powers, ſhould, from the caſualties of 
fortune, be raiſed ſo many degrees 
the one above the other: a thing ſo 
obviouſly abſurd could never be in- 
tended by the wiſe Creator of the 
univerſe. Every means then which 
can be applied to the extinguiſhment 
of this unjuſt diſtinction between 
man and man ſhould be applauded; 
and nothing conduces more than a 
horſe-race to level all the circum- 
ſtances of rank. Great and ſmall, 
rich and poor, are joſtled and joſtle 
together in one collected maſs, and 
every one is reduced to a ſtate of na- 
tural equality. Such then being the 
good effects of the courſe, that man 
ſhews himſelf poſſeſſed of the pureſt 
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166 THE 
ſpirit of philanthrophy who endea- 


vours to increaſe the number of horſe- 


races. 
The circulation of coin which a 
horſe-race occaſions is of a moſt be- 
neficial tendency. Were 1t not for 
this method of ſpending his money, 
the Peer would be obliged to let his 
rents remain locked up in his ſtrong 
box, without a poſſibility of ſpending 
them; while the farmer, for want of 
money, would no longer be able to 
roceed in the buſineſs of his farm. 
ut as the caſe now ſtands, the Peer 
no ſooner has procured a ſum than he 
is diſburthened of it at a race; and 
thus the farmer, and the whole tribe 
of ſharpers, traders, and beggars, 
find it leſs difficult to procure ſubſiſt- 
ance. Owing to the attractive powers 
of Newmarket, which draw together 
ſuch a croud of foreigners, we have 
now ſaved the trouble and expence of 
a journey to France to ſtudy faſhions. 
From the celebrity of our Engliſh 
races, our ſhores are crouded with 
Princes and Dukes of France without 
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number, who leave here ſuch a quan- 

tity of louis d'ors that we may hope 

that money in a few years will be- 

come as plentiful as pins, and the 

_— debt no larger than a mole- 
ill. 

Theſe, gentlemen, are a few of the 
advantages of horſe-racing, which, 
for the honor of the preſent age, 1s 
now brought to the utmoſt ſtate of per- 
fection, and which, to the ſhame of 
thoſe who lived in the ſixteenth cen- 
tury, was then a ſcience ſcarcely 
known. It is devoutly ſtudied by all 
ranks; and, when we behold the ad- 
vantages which flow from it, ought 
we to ſuppoſe that its followers are 
actuated by any other ſpirit than that 
of patriotiſm and philanthropy? The 
Latin adage of tempora mutantur nos 
et mutamur in illis,”” muſt now be ren- 
dered in a different way from that in 
which 1t 1s uſually underſtood ; for we 
are not grown wor/e, but better than 
our anceſtors. 

XANTHUS, 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE YORKSHIRE MAGAZINE. 


GENTLEMEN, 


J am much pleaſed with the plan of the Yorkſhire Magaxins, and will do every 
thing in my power to promote its ſucceſs. In this kingdom it is not Politicians 
and Courtiers alone that have wants ; every man, from the Duke downwards, 
is in want of ſomething, on which account I would recommend you to dewote 
a few pages of your publication to the wants of the people of Yorkſhire. The 
moral clergy are particularly in want, as you will ſee by the following. 


Your's, 


WANTED, 

Small living, by a clergyman in 

prieſt's orders. Any Archbiſhop, 
Biſhop, or Dignitary in the church, 
who hm ſuch a one to beſtow, may 
hear of a decent, orderly, and unbe- 
neficed clergyman of forty-five years 
of age, with a wife and fix children, 
who is willing to accept the ſame, 
under the expreſs ſtipulation of cate- 
chiſing the children, reconciling the 
differences of his pariſhioners, and 
living in ſuch a manner as to be an 
example of ſobriety, brotherly love, 
and ity, to all around him. 


ANDREW MARVEL. 


WANTED, 

Half a dozen curacies.— The diſ- 
tances no objection, as the adver- 
tiſer is provided with a Balloon gown, 
and is a remarkbly good flyer. 

WANT E D, 

A nurſe to attend a conſumptive 
gentleman, who is adviſed by the Fa- 
culty to reſide ſix months in the clouds, 
for which purpoſe a Balloon is pro- 
vided with all ſuitable conveniences. 

WANTED, 

A ſteady man-ſervant, to attend on 
a melancholy gentleman, who has 
been adviſed by his phyſician to = 

ide 
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ſide twelve months in the planet Mer- 
cury. Alſo a man-ſervant to attend 
on a gentleman of a flighty diſpoſi- 
tion, who is ordered to refide a few 
years in the planet Saturn. 
WANTE D, 

By a phyſician, a Job Balloon, 
with a careful guide. The flight not 
to extend beyond the county of York. 

WANTED, 

A ſecond-hand Balloon Gown, by 

an elderly clergyman. 
WANTED, 

By three young ladies, who loft 
their paſſage to India laſt Chriſtmas, 
2 Roomy Balloon, to ſet out for Ju- 
piter early in the month of July. 

WANTED, 

During Lent, fifty thouſand gal- 
lons of bowel air for inflating Bal- 
loons. Contractors for this article 
will be ſupplied with peaſe porridge 
gratis, by applying to the Balloon- 
Office in Coney-ſtreet. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


EXTRAORDINARY. 
York and Saturn Balloon, in go days, 


On the 2d day of Auguſt next an 
Air Balloon of a large dimenſion, to 
carry fix paſſengers, will ſet out from 
the Saracen's-Head, for the planet 
Saturn,—Perſons of a gloomy com- 
plexion will be accommodated with 
un places, by applying to the Bal- 
oon-Office in Coney: ſtreet. The 
Balloon will call at the Moon to take 
in freſh phlogiſticated air, but will 
not touch at any of the planets unleſs 
driven in by ſtreſs of weather. All 
letters and packets of a gloomy and 
deſponding nature, will be faithfully 
delivered as ſoon as the Balloon ar- 
rives at her place of deſtination, 

Performed by 
OcLiverR CRomwELL, and Co. 


Juſt arrived by the laſt Saturn Bal- 
loon, a voux d ANIMAL. He has 
the head of a Fox, the body of a Pig, 
and the limbs of a Man. He was 
purchaſed in Saturn by the name of 
a Coalition Cus; and as it 1s 
remarkably miſchievous, it is con- 
fined in an iron cage for the inſpec- 
tion of the curious. In a few weeks 
it will be ſent to the Tower. Ad- 
mittance one ſhilling. 


NEWS EXTRAORDINARY. 


We hear that at our next aſſizes it 
will be learnedly argued, ©* Whether 
a perſon can be arreſted for debt dur- 
ing his actual reſidence in an Air 
Balloon.” The public is much in- 
tereſted in this queſtion, as it is well 
known that there are ſeveral Balloons 
now conſtructing for the uſe of ſome 
gentlemen to whom a perſonal abſence 
may be convenient. 


A gentleman of ſome eminence in 
the law has undertaken to prove that 
a marriage ſolemnized in the clouds 
is a good and valid marriage, and 
that the clergyman who officiates on 
the occaſion is not liable to the pains 
and penalties of the law. 'This in- 
telligence will cool the anvil of the 
Blackſmith of Gretna Green, 


We hear that Mr. Pitt has declared 
his intention of making up the defi- 


. ciency of the poſt-horſe act by laying 
a heavy tax upon phlogiſticated air; 


and particularly upon bowel air. But 
we are aſſured that Lord North, and 
the Members in oppoſition, are de- 
termined to burit ſooner than permit 
the ſupplies to be raiſed from their 
bowels. 


COPY of a GENUINE LETTER from a CANTAB at YORK, 7 his 
CHUM at CAMBRIDGE, dated January 1, 1786. 


Dear Tom, 
O old friend Soc having failed 
nn his deſign of reforming Par- 
lament, has moſt eccentrically re- 


ſolved 2 MELIORATING Our pla- 
netary ſyſtem, which, he ſays, has 
within theſe 20 years become ex- 


tremely diſordered. The ſun, he tells 


us, 
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us, does not give half the heat he uſed 
to do; Venus ſhines too bright; Mars 
is too red; Saturn is too dark; the 
Moon is too pale; and the Georgium 
Sidus has come into the ſyſtem as a 
ſpy Theſe, he ſays, are dreadful 
and alarming innovations, which, if 
not ſpeedily corrected, will end in the 
extinction of the civil and religious 
liberties of our little planet, together 
with the annihilation of ripe cherries, 
peaches, nectarines, and all our ſum- 
mer fruits. To be convinced that 
theſe are not imaginary evils, our 
friend has engaged to give an inge- 
nious chemiſt in this place the ſum of 
two hundred pounds, who, on his 
part, has engaged to fill him with 
phlogiſticated air to the ſize of Clif- 
ford's Tower; a ſize that will reduce 
his natural weight to nothing. In 
this phlogiſticated ſtate he propoſes to 
aſcend into unbounded ſpace on the 
firſt day of April next, and of this 
aſcenſion notice has been ſent to all 
the Literati in Europe and America. 
Our friend entertains the moſt ſan- 
ine hopes of ſucceſs, it being his 
etermined reſolution to raiſe his head 
above our humid atmoſphere, in which 


ſituation he has not a doubt of being 
able, with the naked eye, to diſcover 
the cauſes that, for ſome years paſt, 
have ſo banefully operated upon our 
moſt excellent ſyſtem. His dreſs is 
to be a ſilk ſurtout of immenſe mag. 
nitude, for the weaving of which no 
leſs than two hundred artificers are 
employed. His habit 1s to be wove in 
ſtripes of various colours, in compli- 
ment to the States of America. He 
propoſes to have only two attendants ; 
the one is a confidential friend, and 
the other his cook, which laſt has en- 
gaged to victual him out for the ſum 
of fifty pounds. Now, my dear Tom, 
how would you reliſh a beef ſtake 
broiled apon the face of the ſun? or 
what do you think of a delicious 
draught of claret with the Man in the 
Moon? By all that's pleaſant I envy 
our friend the voyage. Soc is a li- 
quoriſh dog, and 1 dare ſay will have 
a ſmack at Venus as he paſſes by. 
Succeſs attend him, and may he de- 
ſcend to be a blefling to his dear, 
diſtracted, and ruined country. 
Adieu ! 
W. HoneycomBE. 


REPRESENTATION of the CALAMITOUS STATE of the ENSLAVED 
NEGROES in the BRITISH. DOMINIONS. 


[ Continued from our laſt, p. 134.] 


IVERS accounts have already 
appeared in print, declarative 
of the ſhocking wickedneſs with which 
this trade is carried on; theſe may 
no: have fallen into the hands of ſome 
of our readers, we ſhall therefore, for 
their information, ſelect a few of the 
moſt remarkable inftances that we 
have met with, ſhewing the method by 
which the trade is commonly managed 
all along the African coaſt. 

Francis Moor, factor to the Afri- 
can company, on the river Gambia, 
relates, © 'That when the king of Bar- 
* ſalli wants goods, &c. he ſends a 
© meſſenger to the Engliſh governor 
© at James's fort, to deüre he would 


© ſend up a ſloop with a cargo of 


goods; which (ſays the author) the 
* governor never fails to do: againſt 
© the time the veſſel arrives, the king 
* plunders ſome of his enemies towns, 
* {elling the people for ſuch goods as 
© he wants.—If he is not at war with 
* any neighbouring king, he falls 
* upon one of his own towns, and 
* makes bold to ſell his own miſerable 
© ſubjects.” 

N. Brue, in his account of the 
trade, c. writes, That having re- 
* ceived a quantity of goods, he 
* wrote to the king of the country, 


that, if he had a ſufficient number of 
* ſlaves, he was ready to trade with 
him. This prince (ſays that author) 


* as well as other Negroe 3 
as 
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has always a ſure way of ſupplying 
© his deficiencies by ſelling his own 
ſubjects.— The king had recourſe to 
this method, by ſeizing three hun- 
adred of his own people, and ſent 
* word to Brue, that he had the ſlaves 
© ready to deliver for the goods.” 

The miſery and bloodſhed, conſe- 
quent to the {lave-trade, is amply ſet 
forth by the following extracts of two 
voyages to the coaſt of Guinea for 
ſlaves. The firſt in a veſſel from 
Liverpool, taken verbatim from the 
original manuſcript of the ſurgeon's 
journal, viz. 

*SesTRO, December the 2gth, 
©1724. No trade to-day, though 
* many traders come on board; they 
inform us, that the people are gone 
to war within land, and will bring 
* priſoners enough in two or three 
* days; in hopes of which we ſtay. 

* The zoth. No trade yet, but our 
© traders came on board to-day, and 
* informed us, the people had burnt 
four towns of their enemies, ſo that 
* to-morrow we expect flaves off. 
Another large ſhip is come in: ye- 
* fterday came in a large Londoner. 

The 31ſt. Fair weather, but no 
trade yet: we ſee each night towns 
burning; but we hear the Seſtro men 
© are many of them killed by the in- 
land Negroes, ſo that we fear this 
* war will be unſucceſsful. 

© The 2d January. Laſt night we 
* ſaw a prodigious fire break out about 
* eleven o'clock, and this morning 
* ſee the town of Seitro burnt down 
to the ground, (it contained lome 
hundreds of houſes) ſo that we find 
their enemies are too hard for them 
at preſent, and conſequently our 
trade ſpoiled here; ſo that about ſe- 
ven o'clock we weighed anchor, as 
did likewiſe the three other veſſels, 
to proceed lower down.” 

The ſecond relation, alſo taken 
from the original manuſcript journal 
of a perſon of credit, who went ſur- 
geon on the ſame account in a veſſel 
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Guinea, about nineteen years paſt, is 
as follovs, dig. 

* Being on the coaſt at a place call- 
© ed Baſalia, the commander of the 
© veſſel, according to cuſtom, ſent 
© a perſon on ſhore with a prelent to 
* the king, acquainting him with his 
* arrival, and letting him know they 
wanted a cargo of flaves. The 
king promiſed to furniſh them with 
* ſlaves; and in order to do it, {ct out 
* to go to war againſt his enemies, 
deſigning alſo to ſurprize ſome town, 
© and take all the people priſoners: 
* ſome time after, the king ſent them 
Word, he had not yet met with the 
defired ſucceis, having been twice 
© repulſed in attempting to break up 
* two towns; but that he itil] hoped to 
procure a number of ſlaves for them; 
* and in this deſign he perſiſted till 
he met his enemies in the field, 
* where a battle was fought, which 
laſted three days; during which 
time the engagement was io bloody 
that four thouſand five hundred men 
were ſlain on the ſpot.“ The per- 
ſon that wrote the account beheld 
the bodies as they lay on the field of 
battle. Think (ſays he in his jour- 
* nal) what a pitiable ſight it was, to 
© ſee the widows weeping over their 
* loſt huſbands, orphans deploring the 
© Joſs of their fathers, &c. &c. 

Thoſe who are acquainted with the 
trade agree, that many Negroes on 
the ſea- coaſt, who have been corrupt- 
ed by their intercourſe and converſe 
with the European Factors, have 
learnt to ſtick at no act of cruelty for 
gain. 'Theie make it a practice to 
ſteal abundance of little Blacks of 
both ſexes, when found on the roads or 
in the fields, where their parents keep 
them all day to watch the corn, &c. 
Some authors ſay, the Negroe Factors 
go ſix or ſeven hundred miles up the 
country with ed bought from the 
Europeans, where markets of men are 
kept in the ſame manner as thvote of 
beaſts with us. When the poor 


* 


from New-York to the coaſt of flaves, whether brought from far or 
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near, come to the ſea-ſhore, they are 
itripped naked, and ſtrictly examined 
by the European ſurgeons, both men 
and women, without the leaſt diſ- 
tinction or modeſty; thoſe which are 
approved as good, are marked with 
a red-hot iron with the ſhip's mark; 
after which they are put on board the 
veſſels, the men being ſhackle with 
irons two and two together. Reader, 
bring the matter home, and conſider 
whether any ſituation in life can be 
more completely miſerable than that 
of thoſe diſtieſſed captives: when 


ve reflect, that each individual of 


this number had ſome tender attatch- 
ment which was broken by this cruel 
{eparation ; ſome parent or wife, who 
had not an opportunity of mingling 
tears in a parting embrace; perhaps 
{ome infant or aged parent whom his 
!abour was to feed and vigilance pro- 
tet; themſelves under the dreadful 
apprehenſion of an unknown perpe- 
tual ſlavery; pent 5 within the nar- 
row confines of a veſſel, ſometimes ſix 
or ſeyen hundred together, where they 
lie as cloſe as poſſible. Under theſe 
complicated diſtreſſes they are often 
reduced to a ftate of deſperation, 
wherein many have leaped into the 
ſea, and have kept themſelves under 
water till they were drowned ; others 
have ſtarved themſelves to death, tor 
the prevention whereof {ome maſters 
of veſſels have cut off the legs and 
arms of a number of thoſe poor deipe- 
rate creatures, to terrify the reſt. 
Great numbers have alſo frequently 
been killed, and ſome deliberately 
put todeath under the greatelt torture, 
when they have attempted to rile, in 
order to free themſelves from their 
12 miſery, and the ſlavery de- 
igned them. An inſtance of the 
laſt kind appears particularly in an 
account given by the maſter of a vei- 
ſel, who brought a cargo of flaves to 
Barbadoes ; indeed it appears ſo ir- 
reconcileable to the common dictates 
of humanity, that one would doubt 
the truth of it, had it not been related 
by a ſerious perſon of undoubted cr-- 


dit, who had it from the captain's 
own mouth. Upon an inquiry what 
had been the ſucceſs of his voyage: 
he anſwered, * That he had found it 
* a difficult matter to ſet the Negroes 
* a-fighting with each other, to pro- 
© cure the number he wanted; but 
© that when he had obtained this end, 
and had got his veſſel filled with 
* flaves, a new difficulty aroſe from 
© their refuſal to take food; thoſe 
* deſperate creatures chooſing rather 
* todie with hunger than to be car- 
* ried from their native country.” 
Upon a farther inquiry, by what 
means he had prevailed upon them 
to forego this deſperate reſolution ? 


he anſwered, * That he obliged all 


the Negroes to come upon deck, 
* where they perſiſted in their refolu- 
tion of not taking food; he cauſed 
* his ſailocs to lay hold upon one of 
the moit obſtinate, and chopt the 
poor creature into {mall picces, 
* forcing ſome of the others to eat a 
part of the mangled body; withal 
* (wearing to the jurvivors, that he 
would uſe them all, one after the 
* other, in the ſame manner, if they 
did not conſent to eat.“ This hor- 
rid execution he applauded as a good 
act, it having had the deſired effect 
in bringing them to take food. 

A ſimilar caſe is mentioned in 
Aſtley's Collection of Voyages, by 
John Atkins, ſurgeon on board 
Admiral Ogle's ſquadron, of one 
Hardin, maſter of a veſſel, in 
* which ſeveral of the men-ſlaves, 
© and a woman-flave, had attempted 
© 10 riſe, in order to recover their 
liberty; ſome of whom the matter, 
* of his own authority, ſentenced to 
* cruel death; making them firit eat 
© the heart and liver of one of thoſe he 


© killed. The woman he hoiſted by 


* the thumbs; whipped and flaſhed 
* with knives before the other ſlaves, 
© till ſhe died.“ 

As deteſtable and ſhocking as this 
may appear to ſuch whole hearts are 
not yet hardened bv tie practice of 
that cruelty whick the iove of wealth, 


by 
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by degrees, introduceth into the hu- 
man mind; it will not be ſtrange to 
thoſe who have been concerned or 
employed in the trade. Now here 
ariſes a neceſſary query to thoſe who 
hold the balance and fword of juſtice; 
and who muſt account to God for the 
uſe they have made of it. 

Since our Engliſh law is /o truly da- 
luable for its juſtice, how can they 
overlook theſe barbarous deaths of the 
unhappy Africans without trial, or due 


prof of their being guilty of crimes 
adequate to their puniſhment * Why are 
thoje maſters of veel (who are often 
not the moſt tender and confiderate of 
men) thus ſuffered to be the ſevereign 
arbiters of the lives of the miſer able 
Negroes; and allowed, with impunity, 
thus to deſtroy, may we not ſay, murder 
their felloww-creatures, and that by 
means jo cruel as cannot be even related 
but «with ſhame and horror? 
[To be concluded in our next. 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE YORESHIRE MAGAZINE. 


GENTLEMEN, 


Some friend to the riſing generation not leng ſince pointed out the utility that 


avould natural} accrue from having ſome of the beſt ſpeeches ſelected auhich 
ha ve been delivered at warious times in the Houſes of Parliament, and handea 
down to poſterity, as convincing proofs that oratory has flouriſhed as much in 
the preſent age as at any remote period. In conſequence of this hint, taus vo- 
lumes haue made their appearance in the world, under the title of Beauties 
of the Britiſh Senate, from which wort I have preſumed to fend ſomething, 
as I judge it worthy to appear in your valuable Repoſitory. Should my en- 
deawours to oblige meet your approbation, I ſhall deem my time not miſapplied, 


and occafronally continue the extratts. 


York, June 11, 1786. 


remain Your's, &c. 


W. R. 


GENERAL BURGOYNE'" SPEECH—May 21, 1778. 


Here in my place, as a repreſen- 

tative of the nation, require and 
demand a full and impartial inquiry 
into the cauſes of the miſcarriage of 
the northern army, in an expedition 
from Canada. 

It is a great national object. The 
criſis of the time emphatically requires 
it. The exiſtance of the Britiſh em- 
pire depends upon the exertions of the 
military, and the beft foundation for 
public ſpirit is public juſtice. In ad- 
dition tothe natural animation, which, 
as Britons, the army poſſeſs, place 
before their eyes that ſecondary ſpring 
and comptroller of human actions, re- 
ward and puniſhment, Let the firſt 
and moſt glorious reward, the honeſt 
applauſe of the country, be obtained 
by a ſcrutiny into truth, for thoſe who 
deſerve it: on the contrary, if there 
has been delinquency, let the ſpirit 
of Maz/:us preſide in the puniſhment. 


* The hand of Fate is over us, and Heav'n 
« Exacts ſeverity front all our thoughts. 


If there has been diſobedience; if 
unauthorized by circumſtances, if an- 
compelled by orders, (for Iwill never 
ſhrink from that plea) a General has 
raſnly advanced upon an enemy, and 
engaged againſt inſurmountable odds, 
the diſcipline of the State ſhould ſtrike, 
though 1t were a favourite ſon. 

J. Lictor, deliga ad palum.”” 

Theſe, Sir, are the means to ex- 
cite true ambition in your leaders; 
theſe are the means to keep them in 
due reſtraint; this was the ſyſtem of 
the glorious patriot, Lord Chatham, 
whoſe obſequies ye now celebrate; 
and, could his aſhes awaken, they 


would burſt their cerements to ſup- 


port it. 

As for myſelf, if I am guilty, I 
fear 1 am deeply guilty. An army 
loſt ! the ſanguiue expectation of the 
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kingdom diſappointed! a foreign war 
cauſed, or the commencement of it 
accelerated ! an effuſion of as brave 
blood as ever run in Britiſh veins ſhed! 
and the ſeveral family diſtreſſes com- 
bined with public calamity! If this 
maſs of miſeries be, indeed, the con- 
ſequence of my miſconduR, vain will 
be the extenuation I can plead of my 
perſonal ſufferings, fatigue and hard- 
ſhip,” laborious days and ſleepleſs 
nights, ill health and trying fitua- 
tions; poor and inſufficient will be 
ſuch atonement in the judgment of 
my country, or perhaps in the eyes 
of God—yet, with this dreadful al- 
ternative in view, I provoke a trial 
give me inquiry—l put the intereſts 
that hang moſt emphatically by the 
heart-ſtrings of man—my fortune— 
my honour—my head—l had almoſt 
{aid my ſalvation, upon the teſt. 
But, Sir, it is a conſolation to me 
to think that I ſhall be, even in ſur- 
mile, the only culprit. Whatever 
fate may attend the General who led 
the army to Saratoga, their behaviour 
at that memorable ſpot mult entitle 
them to the thanks of their country. 
Sir, it was a calamitous, it was an 
awful, but it was an honourable hour. 
During the ſuſpence of the anſwer 
from the General of the enemy, to 
the refuſal made by me of complying 
with the ignominious conditions he 
nad propoſed, the countenance of the 
roops beggars deſcription—a patient 
.ortitude, a fort of ſtern reſignation, 
that no pencil nor language can reach, 
iat on every brow. I am confident 
very breaſt was prepared to devote 
its laſt drop of blood, rather than ſut- 
ter a precedent to ſtand upon the Bri- 
tuſn annals of an ignoble ſurrender. 
Sir, an important ſubject of inquiry 
ii] remains: The tranſactions at 
..ambridge, and the cauſe of the de- 


tention of troops. If I there have 
been guilty, let me there alſo be the 
only ſufferer. 

Sir, there is a famous ſtory in an- 
cient hiſtory that bears ſome analogy 
to my circumſtances; and when allu- 
ſions tend to excite men's minds to 
exertions of virtue or policy, 1 ſhall 
never think them pedantic. I his event 
happened when Roman virtne was at 
its height. It was that wherein Manlius 
devoted his ſon, and the firſt Decius 
devoted himſelf. A Roman army, 
ſhut up by the Samnites at Caudium, 
were obliged to ſurrender their arms, 
and to ſubmit to the more ignomini- 
ous condition of paſling under the 
voke of the enemy. The Conful 
who had commanded them, propoſed, 
in the Senate, to break the treaty 
whereby the army was loft to the 
State, and to make him in perſon the 
expiation, by ſending him bound to 
the enemy to ſuffer death at their 


hands. In one point of view the 


preſent caſe extremely differs from 
the example; becauſe, by the treaty 
of Saratoga, the army was ſaved to 
the State. It is the non-compliance 
with public faith that alone can loſe 
it—and here the parallel will hold. 
If I have been inſtrumental to the 
loſs of thoſe brave troops /ince the 
treaty, I am as culpable as if I had 
loſt them % the treaty, and ought to 
be the ſacrifice to redeem them. 

Sir, this reference may appear vain 
glorious. It may be doubted whe- 
ther there exiſts, in theſe times, pub- 
lic ſpirit ſeriouſly to emulate ſuch ex- 
amples. I perhaps ſhould find my- 
ſelt unequal ; but others who are molt 
ready to judge me ſo, mutt at leaſt 
give credit to one motive for ſtating 
che parallel—T vat I am tc conſcious 
of tnnrcence to apprehend there is the 


leaſt riſe of being expoſed to the trial. 


\N ACCOUNT OF FREDERICK HOWARD, EARL OF CARLISLE. 


E preſent times have afforded 

ſo few examples of our nobility 
Jicating any of their time to Jet- 
„or attending to purſuits which 


have any claim to the applauſe of the 
world, that it will excite no wonder 
we ſeize with alacrity an opportunity 
of celebrating one who has diſtin- 

guiſhed 
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guiſhed himſelf as a follower of the 
muſes; one who has a right to claim 


an honourable notice for his attention 
to, and proficiency in, literary ac- 
quiſitions. 

Freeprtck Howard, Earl of 
Carliſle, was born May 28, 1748, 
and ſucceeded his father in the title 
in the year 1758. His mother was 
Habel *, daughter of William Lord 
Byron, a lady who is the author of 
ſome poetical performances. His 
Lordſhip received his education at 
Eton, and while there, celebrated 
ſome of his ſchool-fellows in the fol- 
lowing verſes. 


In youth, *tis ſaid, you eaſily may ſcan, 

Strong ſtamp'd, the outlines of the future 
man. 

This maxim true, how Wight will St. John 
ſhine, 

Form'd by the hand of all the tuneful nine? 

If not to careleſs indolence a prey, 

How will whole nations liſten to his lay ? 


Say, will Fitzwilliams ever want a heart, 

Chearful his ready bleſſings to impart ? 

Will not another's woe his boſom ſhare, 

The widow's ſorrow, and the orphan's 
prayer ? 

Who aids the old, who ſooths the mother's 
cry, 

Who wipes the tear from off the virgin's eye ? 

Who feeds the hungry? who aſſiſts the 
lame? | 

All, all, re-echo with Fitzwilliams* name. 

Thou know'ſt I hate to flatter, yet in thee 

No fault, my friend, no ſingle ſpeck I ſee. 

Nor, if alike my former maxims true, 

Shall e'er ill- nature tinge thy heart, Buc- 
cleugh. 

Shall deep remorſe thy honeſt boſom tear, 

Diſdainful anger, or corroding care ? 

Shall e'er ambition diſſipate that ſmile, 

Diſturb that heart ſo free from every gulle? 

Sooner ſhall Bute to Temple bend his knee, 

And ***#* Or *** pious Chriſtians be. 

How will my Fox, alone, by ſtrength of 

parts, 

Shake the loud ſenate, animate the hearts 

Ot fearful ſtateſmen ? while around you ſtand 

Both Peers and Commons, liſtening your 
command; 


* She wrote, amongſt other things, ſome verſes to Mrs. Greville on her Prayer to In- 
See Pearch's Collection of Poems. 

preſent Lord was alſo a poet, though not noticed in Mr. Walpole's Catalogue of Noble Au- 
See Gent, Mag. Aug. 1739, verſes entitled “ The late Earl of C- 
his Son, the preſent Earl of Ce. Written a few hours before his deatli.“ 
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While Tully's ſenſe its weight to you af- 
fords, 

His nervous ſweetneſs thall adorn your 
words : | 

What praiſe to Pitt, to Townſend, e'er was 
due, 


In future times, my Fox, ſhall wait on you. 


Mild as the dew that whitens yonder plain, 
Legge ſhines ſereneſt midſt our youthful 
train; 
He whom the ſearch of fame with rapture 
moves, 
Difdains the pedant, tho' the muſe he loves ; 
By nature form'd with modeſty to pleaſe, - 
And join'd with wiſdom unaffected eaſe. 
Will &er Ophally, conſciouſly unjuſt, 
Revoke his promiſe, or betray his truſt ? 
What tho* perhaps with warmer zeal he'd 
hear 
The echoing horn, the fportſman's hcarty 
cheer, 
Than godlike Homer's elevated ſong, 
Loud as the torrent, as the hillows ſtrong ; 
Caſt o'er this fault a friendly veil, you'll 
fnd | 
A friendly, ſocial, and ingenuous mind. 
Witneſs ye Naiades, and ye guardian 
powers 
Who fit ſublime on Henry's lofty towers; 
Witneſs if e'er I ſaw thy open brow 
Sunk in defpair, or ſadden'd into woe, 
Well-natur'd Stavordale—The taſk is thine, 
Foremoſt in pleaſure's feſtive band to thine. 
Say, wilt thou paſs alone the midnight hour, 
Studious the depth of Plato to explore ? 
To lighter ſubjects ſhall thy ſoul give way, 
Nor heed what grave philoſophers ſhall ſay ? 
The God of Mirth ſhall liſt thee in his train, 
A cheartul vot'ry and the foe of pain. 
Whether I Storer fing in hours of joy, 
When every look beſpeaks the inward bon: 
Or when no more mirth wantons in his 
breaſt, 
And all the man appears in him confeſt ; 
In mirth, in ſadneſs, ſing him how I will, 
Senſe and good-nature mult attend him fill. 


From Eton his Lord hip went to 
King's College, Cambridge, and at- 
terwards travelled abroad. During 
his travels, he was elected one of the 


the Thiſtle, and was inveſted with 
the enſigns thereof February 27, 
1768, at Turin, the King of Sardinia 

repreſenting 


— 


It is remarkable, that the grandfather of the 


's. Advice to 
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repreſenting his Majeſty on that oc- 
caſion. 

On the 1 3th of June 1777, his Lord- 
ſhip was ſworn of the Privy Council, 
and at the ſame time appointed 
Treaſurer of his Majefty's Houſhold. 
In April 1778, he was named one of 
the Commiſſioners to treat, conſult, 
and agree upon the means of quiet- 
ing the diſorders ſubſiſting in certain 
of his Majeſty's colonies, plantations, 
and provinces in North America. 
With the reſt of the Commiſſioners 
he went to America; but the diſpoſi- 
tion of the colonies being adverſe to 
a reconciliation, the object of his 
miſſion was defeated, and he returned 
without being able to render any ſer- 
vice to his country. In November 
1779, he became Firſt Commiſhoner 
of 'Trade and Plantations; and in 
February 1780, was nominated Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland ; in which fitu- 
ation he remained until the change in 
the Miniſtry in 1782, when the Puke 
of Portland was appointed to ſucceed 
him. 

Since this period his Lordſhip has 
been in oppoſition to the meaſures of 
the preſent Miniſtry, and has exerted 
himſelf in the Houſe of Lords with 
confiderable ability, If we are not 


A TALE FROM 


deceived in our conjectures, the time 
will come when he will ſtand one of 
the firſt in the political phalanx, and 
ſhould he not hold ſome pott under 
Government, will be a very formi- 
dable opponent to the Miniſtry. 

His Lordſhip is the author of a 
ſmall collection of poems, among 
which the ſtory of Count Ugolino, 
from Dante, 1s the moſt excellent, 
He is alſo the author of a tragedy 
called The Father*s Revenge; the 
plot of which is taken from Boccacio, 
and may be found in Dryden's Miſ- 
cellancies. It has alio been employed 
twice on the theatre, once ſo early as 
1592 by Robert Wilmot, in a tragedy 


called Tancred and Giſmunda ; and 


again by Mrs. Centlivre in The 
Cruel Gift; or, The Father's Reſent- 
ment. We ſhould have been glad to 
have given a farther account of this 

erformance, which we had once the 
haſty purſual of; but it being confined 
to a ſmall circle of his Lordſhip's 
friends, and not publiſhed, we have 
not been able to procure a copy. 

On the 22d of March 1770, his 
Lordſhip married Lady Carolina, 
ſecond daughter of Granville Leviſon 
Gower, Earl Gower, by whom he 


has ſeveral children. 


THE FRENCH. 


[ Continued from our laſt, p. 140.] , 


EMIRA, fearful of diſcloſing her 
ſecret, which, if told, might be 
attended with the moſt diſagreeable 


conſequences, ſaid, J am ignorant of 


all theſe things; but why doſt thou 
make thyſelf uneaſy by ſuch uſeleſs 
inquiries? why doſt thou perplex 
thyſelf with vain ideas, which agitate 
thy mind with fruitleſs deſires, and 
trouble the ſweetneſs of thy repoſe ? 
Why wouldſt thou, by culpable curio- 
ſity, foreſee the defign of the Gods, 
who alone know what will befall us, 
and who will fulfil, ſoon or late, our 
yd according to their all-wiſe 
will ? 


Alas! replied Melida, 1 aſ par- 
don of the Gods ; but I cannot help 
wiſhing that our ſpecies might multi- 
ply like others. I am, indeed, 1g- 
norant how 1t can be done, that care 


is undoubtedly reſerved for the Gods: 


but plants iſſue from their ſeed ; ani- 
mals increaſe by different means ; I 
have obſerved all, I cannot want any 
thing more. Oh! could I but ſome 
day find little human creatures born 
in ſome ſuch manner, what care would 
I take of them; how I ſhould love 
them !——But let me leave theſe illu- 
ſions, the Gods will take care of me. 
Oh! my mother, permit me ny ns 

af 


ö 
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aſk you one queſtion more, which 
ſhall be the laſt: 1 have not always 
been as I am now, I know it well; 
it is but by degrees that I am become 
tall like all the beings that ſurround 
me; I remember the time when I was 
no higher than a plant; I muſt have 
been ſtill leſs ; there muſt have been 
a time when | began to exiſt, the 
ſame as plants, birds, and other 
creatures: Tell me then, for you have 
certainly exiſted before me, tel] me 
how, and in what place you did find 
me, and what happened with regard 
to me. If you will tell me that, per- 
haps I may be able to diſcover ſome 
trace, or—alas! I can hardly tell 
what it 15—you might be able to tell 
me all. 

In this manner did Melida torment 
her mother, by embarraſſing her with 
a thouſand queſtions. Thou afflicteſt 
me, my daughter, ſaid Semira to 
her; thou afflicteſt me with thy ſtrange 
diſcourſes—l cannot tell thee how thou 
came. Finding myſelf alone, I pray- 
ed the Gods to grant me a compa- 
nion, and one fine morning I found 
thee, quite little, under a rofe tree 
behind the cot. But once more, too 
curious daughter, torment me -not 
with thy fooliſh queſtions ; cultivate 
our flowers, play with thy lambs, 
and neither irritate the Gods by thy 
curiolity, nor me by queſtions which 
I cannot anſwer ; whilit thou giveſt 
thyſelf up to theſe ſtrange thoughts, 
thou art no longer ingenious in amuſing 
thyſelf, thou only rendereſt thyſelf 
miſerable and me unhappy : thy 
grotto is now left imperfect, and thy 
plants neglected. ; 

'T'hus it was, that Semira, over- 
wheimed with {orrow and ingratitude, 
lived in ſolitude with her daughter: 
but the Gods at length gave an ear to 
their intreaties, aud determined to 
convert her grief into joy. Love 
charged himſelf with this prodigy. 
In the council of the Gods, who 
amcngit them is more capable of 
renfcring a young beauty happy ? 
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On firm land, oppoſite the iſland, 
dwelt a youth of a majeſtic figure ; 
when he traverſed the flowery mea- 
dows, or ſauntered in the ſhady 
groves, one might have taken him 
or a God. His father had often re- 
lated to him the calamities that his 
country had formerly undergone. 
Yonder thou ſeeſt that ſpot in the 
ſea, ſaid he to him, pointing to the 
iſland with his hand. He ſaw it from 
his cot, which was not far from the 
ſhore. Formerly a long piece of land 
was raiſed in the ſea, ſike an arm 
extended ; at the extremity of that 
land dwelt a faithful couple, Milon 
was the name of the huſband, and 
Semira that of his wife. Excellent 
paſtures extended from our bank, 
even to their cot, and numerous 
flocks grazed on each ſhore. A 
daughter, who, though but juſt born, 
was already a prodigy of grace and 
beauty, and was all their happineſs 
and conſolation : the women of the 
country came in crowds to contem- 
plaie her beauty ; they brought her 
{mall preſents, and bleffed her hap- 
py mother. Bat ſuddenly there was a 
great overthrow ; the remembrance 
of it alone ſtrikes dread within me. 
In the middle of a dark night, a noiſe, 
a thouſand times more ſhocking than 
that of thunder, filled all the country 
with conſternation ; the earth trembled 
from its very foundations ; the tem- 
peituous ſea burſt its bounds, and 
raiſed horrid bellowings ; accents of 
fear and deſolation echoed from every 
part, notwithitanding the diſmal 
veil of night. Never was the cauſe 
of that terrible event made known. 
Trembling and quivering with tear, 
every body flew to the fields—the 
ring ſun ſhewed the vaſt ravages of 
the ſea; the furious waves had over- 
flown the paſtures, fituated between 
tnis iſland and that iſland. It was 
not till the ſun had darted his firſt 
rays upon the calm fea that we diſ- 
covered that iſland: one of us, to 
whom the Gods had given a more 
piercing 


- 
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piercing eye than the reſt, thought, 


by the clearneſs of the day, that he 


ſaw Milon's hut, and trees around it. 
Perhaps he 1s now alive with his com- 
panion : perhaps Melida, (fo his 
amiable daughter was called) con- 
demned to forrowful ſolitude, is the 
moſt accompliſhed beauty that ever 
mortal ſaw. 

The recital of this adventure made 
ſo lively an impreſſion upon the young 


man's mind, that, from that moment, 


he frequently repaired to the ſea ſhore, 
to ruminate on the deſtiny of the in- 
habitants of that iſle. The uniform 
ſound of the tranquil ſea having one 
day thrown him into a profound ſleep, 
Love hovering over him, fanned him 
with his wings, that the mid-day 
heat might not awake him, and ſent 
him a dream: he ſhewed him the 
banks of the iſland ; little Loves were 
there fluttering under the ſacred 
ſhades, their attitudes expreſſing ſor- 
rou —0on the flowery turf, and on the 
waving branches of the grove, they 
ſent forth inceſſant lamentations.— 
A young beauty, adorned with all 
the graces of love, and buried in 
profound reflections, advanced with 
{low ſteps from the bottom of a grove; 
ſhe was ſolemnly wandering with her 
head bent downwaids ; a tew of her 
golden treſſes waved on her ſhoulders, 
the reſt were negligently tied behind 


with a branch of myrtle—her beau- 


teous face was covered with a raviſh- 
ing paleneſs, like that of the roſe, 
which decays upon a lilly-white bo- 
ſom ; the moſt lively deſire wandered 


in her large blue eyes, ready to be 


extinguiſhed. Thus was ſhe walking, 
without feeling the ſweet impreſſions 
of the zephyrs that wantoned around 
her, and without taking notice of the 
beautiful flowers which amorouſly 
twitied round her feet, and which, 
to Excite her attention, exhaled the 
moſt agreeable perfumes. She per- 
ceived not the moſt tempting fruits 
in vain did the trees that bore them 
invite her to relieve its branches, 


bent down by the weight of abun- 
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dance. She ſtopped on the bank of 
the ſea, and mournfully caſting "A 
eyes upon the diſtant azure of the 
other ſhore, raiſed her ſnowy hands, 
and ſeemed to implore aſſiſtance.— 
The young man 1magined he floated 
on the ſea, and flew to the relief of 
this diſtreſſed maid ; he thought that 
Love received him on the ſhady bank, 
and conducted this angelic form to 
his trembling arms. He ſaw little 
Loves wavering by their ſides, en- 
circling them with garlands, and, 
ſoftly wantoning their wings, em- 
balm them with the ſweet perfume of 
flowers. The young man's heart pal- 
pitated ; his burning cheeks reſembled 
the carnation; his arms extended to 
preſs the beautiful object, met with 
no reſiſtance, and caught but empty 
air. He at length awakes, yet re- 
mains a long time in delightful ex- 
taſy. Gods! cried he, with faulter- 
ing lips, where am I? What! has 
ſhe eſcaped from my arms? Alas! I 
am here laid upon the bank, and that 
iſland is far diſtant from me! A dream, 
alas! a dream has deceived me, and 

rendered me for ever miſerable. 
From that day he made more fre- 
quent viſits to the ſhore; abſorbed in 
profound reflections, he walked upon 
the ſand of the ſea, and turned his 
eyes towards the oppoſite iſland. In 
the night-time, by the light of the 
moon, when all the country was 1n 
deep ſilence, and nothing could be 
heard but the beating of the waves, 
he went to the extremity of the ſhore, 
and liſtened whether there did not 
proceed ſome ſounds from the iſland 
even to him. He frequently imagined 
he heard plaintive accents, and ſome- 
times an agreeable voice, for the ar- 
dent imagination of lovers eaſily de- 
ccives them. He often ſhouted witn 
a loud voice, and thought he was an- 
ſwered from a great diſtance; and, 
when a ſtar appeared in the horizon 
beyond the iſland, he fancied he ſaw 
a light, or the glimmering of a fire. 
Perhaps, faid he, ſhe is ſitting all 
alone, near the nocturnal flame of he: 
hearth, 
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hearth, muſing on her ſorrowful fate, 
and fighing In vain on the loſs of 
ter youthful days, during the filent 
night, O winds! wiy have not I 
your wings? Batten, ye winds! fly 
to that ſhore; and tell her that a mi- 
ſerable youth is languiſhing upon this 
bank. But what! ſaid he frequently 
to himſelf, what is become of my 
reaſon? Wretch that Iam! What is 
the object of my love? A dream, a 
a vain phantom! [ was ſleeping 
here, and my imagination traced to 
my view an image by far more beau- 
tiful than I have ever ſcen. I awoke; 
but Gods! that image diſappeared 
not like a dream; it reigns o'er all 
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my ſoul, and is profoundly grown on 
my mind. Yet this dream, this 
phantom, which cannot perhaps be 
realized in the world, I love: it leads 
me inceſſantly to the bank, and 
nouriſnes in my heart a continual 
flame that torments me, alas! too ac- 
tuaily, Ah! bluſh and recolle& thy 
reaton by what thou wert hetore; be 
eaſy and content; be aſiduous and 
induftrious at thy work. Go! langh 
at thy folly! quit this bank! aud 
thank the Gods that thou art not ye: 
become the ridicule of all the coun- 
try. 
[Zo be continued.] 


Ne, IV. 


[Vith an EN ORAVIN OG of the HY NA and the Lv wx.) 


Tart Hy 

S an animal not well known to the 

Greeks and Latins. It reſembles 
a wolf in many particulars, but it is 
more Crafty, voracious, and cruel, 
and is particularly noted Tor opening 
graves and taking out dead bodies. 
It is nearly of the ſize of a wolt, but 
more hairy, and it has briſtles on its 
neck, back, and head, like a hog. 
Authors have given a different ac- 
count of their colours, for ſome would 
have them to be the ſame colour as a 
wolf, others of a bear, others of a 
gold colour, and others again affirm 
that they are variegated with blue 
itripes. It is certain, however, that 
there is a great reſemblance between 
the wolf and hyæna, as well in ſize 
and verocity as in the crattineſs with 
which thev take their prey. The 
wolt attacks goats and ſheep, but the 
hyzna, dogs and mankind. Some 
pretend that the hyæna can counter- 
feit the voice of men, and will call 
them out and devour them; but this 
is a fable. 

Briſſon would have the hyæna to be 
of a particular ſpecies, and ſays he 
15 only met with in Africa; he 1s of 
the ſize and ſhape of a wolf, with 
ſhort ears, and the whole body is co- 

Vol. I. No. 6. 


vered with long dark - coloured or 
blackiſh hair. He has fix inciſive 
teeth in each jaw, four toes with nails 
on the fore feet, and five behind, 
Linnæus would have him to be of th 
dog kind, and calls him the dog with 
long erect hair on the neck. 


Tae Ly xx, or WoLr-HarT, 


Has been ſuppoſed to be of the 
ſhape of a wolf, and the colour of a 
hart. Others have thought that it was 
engendered between a Wolf and a 
leopard, which is a great miſtake; 
for he is nothing hke a wolf, and that 
in which he reſembles a leopard and 
a hart is ſo common to many other 
animals, that it is very probable ne 
has the name of wolſ-hart becaule he 
purſues the harts in the lame manner 
as a wolt does a ſheep. 

The muzzle of a lynx is not long 
and pointed like a wolf, but blunt 
and ſhort like a cat; the length of 
his head is about ſeven inches, his 
neck four, and his body twenty-four 
inches, without including the tail, 
which is eight ia length. His height, 
from the extremity of the fore ſeet to 
the top of the back, is twenty inc! os 
and from the bottom of his mind fect 
to the upper part of his buttoc<s ten- 

p | ty-three. 
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ty-three. He has five claws on the 
fore feet, and four on thoſe behind.' 
Fach toe 1s armed with long, crooked, 
ſharp claws, which are ſometimes con- 
cealed like thoſe of a cat. The back 
is of a reddith colour, ſpotted with 
black, and the belly and the infide of 
the thighs are of a grey aſh colour, 
ſpotted likewiſe with black, but in a 
Egerent manner; for the ſpots on the 
belly are larger, not quite ſo black, 
and more diſtant from each other than 
thoſe on the back, legs, and paws, 
whoſe outſides are reddiſh. However, 
all the hair is of different colours; for 
the root is of a greyiſh brown, the 
middle red, or of an aſh colour, and 
the ends white. But this whiteneſs at 
the ends takes up fo ſmall a part of the 
hair, that it is no hindrance from 
ſeeing the principal colour, which 1s 
that in the middle, and it only makes 
the ſurface of the body appear as if 1t 
was filvered over. However, the hair 
of which the ſpots conſiſts has no white 
at the ends, and at the roots at is not 
quite ſo black as the other part. The 
dog-teeth, which are four in number, 
are two-thirds of an inch long 1n the 
upper jaw, but the two in the lower 
Jaw are but half an inch. Between 
the dog-teeth in each jaw there are 
four inciſors, and thoſe above are 
longer than thoſe below. He has ten 
grinders, four in the upper, and fix 
in the lower jaw. The tongue 15 
four inches and a half long, and one 
and a half broad. It is covered with 
prickles in the ſame manner as in a 
lion, and from the end of the tongue 
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to the middle they are very hard and 
ſharp, and turned towards the root; 
from thence to the root of the tongue 
they are turned the contrary way, and 
are more blunt and leſs hard. The 
ears reſemble thoſe of a cat, and on 
the top of each there is very ſmall tuft 
of black hair, by which this animal 
may be diſtinguiſhed from all others. 
The ſtomach is like that of a cat, and 
contains nothing ſingular, any more 
than the reſt of the entrails. This 
creature in England is generally call“ 
the Ounce, and it is to be met with 
in Italy and Germany, but thoſe in 
Aſia are of a much more beautiful co- 
lour. That deſcribed by Dr. Chatl- 
ton is chiefly found in Perſia, and is 
either the very ſame, or 1s extremely 
like the lynx, but it has no black 
ſpots. 

The lynx of Brafil, called by the 
Portugueſe On z a, and by the natives 
JacuaRa, has a head, whilkers, 
ears, feet, and tocs, like a cat. The 
claws are ſhaped like a half moon, 
and are extremely ſharp; the eyes 
are grey, and ſhine like fire in the 
night, and the tail 1s long like that 
of a cat, in which it differs from the 
lynx. The whole body is covered 
with ſhort yellowiſh hair, and has a 
great number of black ſpots elegantly 
diſpoſed. It is a very cruel animal, 
and will attack both man and beaſt; 
however, it is afraid of fire, for 
which reaſon the natives, who often 
lie in the woods, kindle fires about 
them to keep this animal at a diſtance, 


FOR THE YORKSHIRE MAGAZINE. 
A HUMOROUS LETTER, 


Wirren TO A CLEIEKGC 


YMAN BY A- PRINTER, 


Vo was a widower, with fix children, under the feigned name of EL2EVIR-. 
The defign was to invite him and. his company to ſupper, eſpecially Mijs 
Elizabeth Marſball, a beautiful girl of eighteen, with 3oool. fortune, 
wha (her friend*s houſe being full ) was then lodged in the prieſt's ſtudy. 


SIR, 
am told there is a book which 
lies in your ſtudy in ſheets, and all 


thoſe who have ſeen it admire it 


ſhould continue fo long unbound. I 
think it is called Marſhall's Epitha- 
lamiums, or ſome ſuch name; but leſt 
I hould be miltaken in the title, Pl! 

deſcribe 
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deſcribe it to you as well as I can, It 
is a fine fair mauſcript, written with 
black ſhining ink on the whiteft and 
ſmootheſt vellum that can be imagined, 


the ſtrokes of the pen are fo very 


nice and delicate as to diſcover it 
was directed by a maſterly hand; and 
there is ſuch a ſymmetry and propor- 
tion 1n all the parts of it, and the 


features (as I may term them) of 


each letter are ſo exact, as puts the 
reader to a ſtand in admiring the 
beauties of them. The book has an 
additional ornament which it did not 
want, the initial letters and all the 
margins are flouriſhed with gold—but 
that which recommends it more is, 
that tho* written about eighteen years, 
yet, I am told, it is not the leaft ſul- 
lied or ſtained, inſomuch that one 
would think it was never yet turned 
over by any man; and indeed there is 
the molt reaſon to believe it, the firſt 
leaves of it being yet unopened or un- 
touched. The volume of itſelf does 
not appear to be of any great bulk, 
yet I have heard it valued at 3o00l. 
1: would, indeed, be a thoutand pities 
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that ſo valuable a piece ſhould ever 
be loſt, and the ſureſt way to prevent 
this is by increafing the copies of it; 
ſo that if the author will give his con- 
ſent, and you be ſo kind as to licence 
it, I will immediately put it into the 
preſs. I have all tools neceſſary for 
the purpoſe, and a curious ſet of let- 
ters that never were uſed but in print- 
ing of one book, and of this there is 
onty halt a dozen in the whole im- 
preſſion; fo that you muſt 1magine 
they are not the worſe for wearing. 
For my part I'll ſpare no coſt or pains 
to embeliiſh and adorn the work with 
the moſt natural and lively figures, 
and I thail not deſpair to make this 
edition appear as beautiful in the eyes 
of al! men as the original is at pre- 
ſent in mine, which, to tell you the 
truth, is ſo charming and fine, that 
methinks 1 could read it both by day 
and by night with pleaſure. If there- 
fore you will Jet me have the favour 
of your company this ,evening, and 
bring this incomparable piece along 


with you, it will much conduce to the 


happineſs of, &c. 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE YORKSHIRE MAGAZINE. 


GENTLEMEN, 


By inſerting the felloving epiſile (which ] met with thro" mere chance) in your 


next Magazine, you will oblige 


A ConsTanT READER. 


LORD LANSDOWN's LETTER OF ADVICE TO HIS NEPHEW, 


ON HIS GOING INTO HOLY ORDERS. 


Dear NePHEw, 
approve very well of your reſolu- 
7 tion of dedicating youilelf to the 
ſervice of Gop. | You could not 
chooſe a better maſter, provided you 
have ſo ſufficiently ſearched your 
heart and examin'd your reins as to be 
perſuaded you can ſerve him well. In 
ſo doing, you may ſecure to yourſelf 
many bleſſings in this world, as well 
as ſure hope in the next. 
There is one thing which I per- 
ceive you have not yet thoroughly 
purged yourſelf from, which is 
FL:aTTEP.Y, You have beſtowed io 


much of that upon me in your laſt let- 
ter, that J hope you have no more 
leſt, and that jou meant it only to 
take your leave of ſuch flights; 
which, however well- meant, oftener 
puts a man cut of countenance than 
obliges him. 

+ You are now to become a ſearcher 
after truth; and I ſhall hereafter take 
it more kindly to be juſtly reproved 
by you, than to be undeſervedly com- 
plimented. 

1 would not have you miſunder- 
ſtand me, as if I recommended to you 
a ſour ParSsUYTIERIAN ſeverity; 
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that is yet more to be avoided. 
Advice, like pliyfic, mult be ſo ſweet- 
ened and prepared as to be made 
palatable, or nature may be apt to 
revolt againſt it. 

Be always ſincere, but at the ſame 
time always polite. Be humble, 
without deſcending from your charac- 
ter, and reprove and correct without 
offending good manners. To be a 
Cynic is as bad as to be a Syco- 
phant. You are not to lay aide the 
Gentleman with the ſword, nor put 
on the gown to hide your birth and 
good-breeding, but to adorn it. 

Such has been the malice of the 
wicked, that pride, avarice, and am- 
bition have been charged upon the 
clergy in all ages, in all countries, 
and equally in all religions — What 
they are moſt obliged to combat 
againſt in their pulpits, they are moſt 
accuſed of encouraging in their con- 
duct. Let Your example confirm 

our doctrine, and let no man ever 
— it in his power to reproaca You 
with practiſing contrary to what you 
preach. | 
Lou had an uncle, the late DEAN 
of DU: uam, whole memory 1 ſhall 
ever revere. Make him your exam- 
ple. Sanctity ſat fo eaſy, ſo unaftected, 
and io graceful upon him, that in him 
we beheld the very BEAUTY of ho!1- 
neſs. He was as chearful, as familiar, 
and condeſcending in his converia- 
tion, as he was ſtrict, regular, and ex- 
emplary in his piety. As well-bred 
and accompliſhed as a Coux TIER, 
and as reverend and venerable as an 
AyosTLE. He was indeed in every 
thing apoſtolical ; for he abandoned 
Sn e upon my ſopha, in the 
heat of the day, my imagination 
preſented the following curious dream: 

I conceived myſelf tranſported into 
a beautiful country ; abounding with 
every thing the luxuriance of fancy 
could invent, or the heart deſire. 


A 3 
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all to follow his Lord and Matter. 
May You reſemble him—may he re- 
vive in You! May his ſpirit de- 
ſcend upon you, as Eriijan's upon 
EUIsHA] And may the great Gan 
of Heaven, in guiding, directing, and 
ſtrengthening your pious reſolutions, 
pour down ks beſt and choiceft blet. 


100 | 
lings upon you q 


To the above I think jome lines I lately 
ob/erwved in the papers, from Poems 
by W. Cowper, Eiq; enbiluled, The 
Sketch of a Petit-Maitre Parſon, 
would be no inapplicable Jupplemen!, 
as the author ſcems to have been in- 
ſpired with the ſame prous fervour, » 
aud has cloathed his ſentimeuts in 
language equally arm and di- 
mated. 


1 venerate the man whoic heart is warm, 

Whoſe hands are pure, whoſe doctrine and 
whote life, 

Coincident, exhibit lucid proof 

That he is boneft in the ſacred cauſe 

To ſuch I render more than mere reſpect. 

Whoſe actions ſay that they reſpetthemfelves. 

But looſe in morals, and in manners vain ; 

In converſation frivolous; in dreſs 

Extreme; at once rapacious and profuſe; 

Frequent in Park, with lady by his fide, 

Ambling, and prattling ſcandal as he goes; 

But rare at home; and never at his books, 

Or with his pen, ſave when he tcrawls a card; 

Conſtant at routes; familiar with a round 

Of Ladyſhips ;—a ſtranger to the poor; 

Ambitious of preferment for its gold ;— 

And well prepar'd, by ignorance and ſloth, 

By infidelity, and love o'th* world, 

To make God's work a ſinecure; —a ſlave 

To his own pleaiure—and his patron's pride, 

From ſuch Apoſtles, O ye Mitred Heads, 

Preſerve the Chñurch !and lay not carcleis 


hands 
On ſculls that cannot teach, and will not 
learn.“ X. V. Z. 
. 


A female met me, whoſe beautiful 
countenance and elegant manner in- 
ſtantly attracted my notice, and | 
bowed before her with awe and re- 
ſpect. She accoſted me with the moſt 
affable and gentle condeſcenſion, 
which, notwithſtanding the dignity of 

her 
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her deportment, infuſed confidence 
into my foul, and thoſe ſweet ienſa- 
tions which ariſe from friendihip—1 
regarded her with hope and expecta- 
tion, and ſhe relieved the pleaſing 
anxiety of my mind by ſpeakins. 

Stranger,“ ſaid ſne, you are, I 

erceive, a new inhabitant of this 
iſle. It is ſurrounded by a ſea of for- 
rows, and though it exhibits, at firſt 
view, . proſpects the moſt enchanting, 
there are in it many dieary ſituations, 
many roads dangerous, rugged, and 
diſagreeable. If you travel with me, 
your progreſs will be {low, but it will 
be fure, and you will eſcape many of 
thoſe accidents and perils which daily 
befal the unwary paſſenger. This is 
the ifle of LIyEH; what beautiful gar- 
dens adorn it—how fragant the flow- 
cis, how inviting the iweets 1t pro- 
duces !. but though they are plealing 
to the eye, and grateful to the palate, 
many of them contain poiſons deltruc- 
tive to the human frame. 

My name is Confederation, and if 
you follow my advice, 1 will dires 
your choice; and though my precepts 
are harſh, you will find they lead to 
peace, 

This magic wand, beſpangled 
with eyes, is called R eajo7, the touch 
of it will enable you to d.icern every 
object as it is, not as it appears. 

In this phial 1s a cordial which 
never fails to revive the drooping 
ſpirits of ſuffering mortals; it is For- 
titude, and without its aid you would 
taint and periſh under the fatigue of 
travelling through this iſle.“ 

I acknowledged the goodneſs of my 
fair friend, and promiled to be guided 
by her wiſdom and experience. She 
took me by the hand, and we walked 
forward to an amazing croud, where 
1 was fo juſtled and preſſed that I 
teared loſing my conductreſs, nor was 
my alarm without caule, as ſhe in- - 
formed me that many who had agreed 
to accompany her had been ſo fa- 
ſcinated by the variety of appear- 
ances that ſhe had lok their attention, 
aud they hurrying forward with im- 
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patience, ſhe could never overtake 
them, unleſs ſome difficulty or impe- 
diment arreſted their Career. 

he crowd around me ſeemed all 
eagerneſs and hurry in the purſuit 
of a golden ball, which ſeemed to fly 
before them, and which each was en- 
dravouring to lay held of, but in 
Vain. 

This ball, ſo anxiouſly purſued, ſhe 
told me was Happineſs, and to catch 
it was the conſtant ſtudy of the inha- 
bitants of the ifle. * It is, ſaid Di/- 
cretion, the cauſe of their labour, the 
{pring of their actions, the ſtudy of 
their minds. You and J will purſue 
it a!ſo, but I muſt direct the chace; 
for though you perceive the multitude 
tiking different roads, in order the 
more ſpeedily to come up to it, yet 
moſt of them miſtake the right way, 
and will in a little time find them- 
ſeives farther removed from the object 
of their purſuit. 

% Benold, ſaid ſhe, thoſe climbing 
up yonder hill—obferve the trouble 
and fatigue they undergo; ſuch of 
them as have a little of my cordial 
about them may reach the top, but 
they will not be able to graſp the ball; 
no, it will fly before them : that hill 
is the hill of Ambition, on the ſummit 
of which you ſee the ruins of D:/ap- 
pciniment. 

Others running down that decli- 
vity will be alſo miſtaken; notwith- 
ſtanding the ſteepneſs of the deſcent, 
they are not ſatisfied with that which 
they conhder ſo favourable to them, 
but behold with what eagerneſs they 
are unburthening themſelves of every 
valuable about them, fee how heedleis 


they throw away their goid ; yet they 


are defeating their own deſires. 
Happineſs, by the time they get to 
the bottom, will be ſo much above 
them as to be totally out of their 
reach, they are ſpeeding faſt to the 
horrid manſions of poverty and 
wretchedneſs, and if ſome of them do 
not fall dead upon the way, they 
will all look back with ſorrow and 
contrition upon that wealth which 

they 
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they have ſo imprudently laviſhed in 
a vain purſuit. 

Now let us take the ſmooth and 
level road before us: by avoiding the 
hill of Ambition happineſs will not be 


ON 


IF E may not unaptiy be com- 
pared to fire: it glimmers, it 
blazes, and againitghmmers. Child- 
hood ſprings forward to maturity; 
maturity declines into age. 'T'o enjoy 
life, one would naturally ſuppoſe to 
be the general ſtudy ; but what ſhall 
we think of the ſtudents, when ſo few 
of them attain their aim? That they 
are either wilfully blind or pitiably 
ignorant, and have not conſidered 
that to enjoy is to obey.” The 
man whoſe life is one continued round 
of diſſipation, can never be ſaid to 
enjoy it. He, as every other, will 
have his moments of reflection, and 
all his miſnamed pleafures will not 
compenſate for the pangs of theſe. 
The repiner has no enjoyment. He 
is ever diſſatisfied—with himſelf as 
with all mankind. Poſſeſſed of an 
ample fortune, he enjoys it not ; for 
his neighbour is more opulent than 
himſelf. Of this character, though 
the inſtances are numerous, none are 
entitled to pity; for wherefore 
*© ſhould a living man complain?“ 


\ Seated in the midſt of thoſe bleſſings 


which the all-bounteous Creator has 
ſcattered with no ſparing hand, to 
murmur were to blaſpheme. 


For the complete fruition of life 


there may be many requiſites; but 
reputation, like another Aaron's rod, 
With- 
out reputation life would become bur- 
thenſome indeed! With what ſtigma 


then ſhall I brand thoſe who take a 


diabolical delight in deſtroying it? 
Shall I term them the peſts of ſociety, 
or own myſelf at a loſs for a name 
expreſſive of their crime? 

That there are perſons who can ſo- 
lace themſelves in impairing a ſpot- 


leſs character by a hint of diſbelief, 
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below us—by ſhunning the decline 
to Poverty, it will not be above us; 
the level road is the only one by which 
it can be overtaken.” 

On this we went forward, 


LIFE AND REPUTATION, 


Non ef? wivere ſed walere vita. 


Marr. 


or a ſhrug of ſuſpicion, muſt ſurely b 
a painful reflection to every ingenuous 
mind. The man who liſtens with a 
greedy ear to aught that ſavours of 
ſcandal, and is ſtudious to diſperſe the 
ſcoundrel tales that envy has midwived 
into being, has ſurely ſomething di- 
adolical in his compoſition; and [ 
would as ſoon be connected with the 
devil as with his emiſſary. Yet I 
fear there are too many of this ſtamp; 
too many who place their prime feli- 
city (Lucifer-like) in reducing others 
to a level with themſelves, and need 
no other hell than they bear in their 
boſoms. Theſe are harpies realiſed, 
Defilement is in their touch, With 
what a ravenous appetite dothey faſten 
upon innocence! 'The pollution of 
purity 1s to them a feaſt; the propa- 
gation of calumny, their higheſt joy. 
Io enjoy life, I repeat it, we muſt 
enjoy a good name. Juitly has the 
wiſe man ſaid, ** Its price is above 
rubies;” and well, therefore, might 
the poet ſay, 
Who ſteals my purſe, ſteals traſh; tis 
ſomething, nothing ; 
& Twas mine, tis his, and has been ſlave 
to thouſands ; 
“ But he who filches from me my good 
name, 
Rohs me of that which not enriches him, 
« And makes me poor indeed!“ 
Nothing ever {truck me more for- 
cibly in that ſchool of morality, the 
plays of Shakſpeare, than this ſen- 
tence. I have repeated it ere now till 
] have fancied myſelf fired with the 
honeſt indignation of the poet, and 
exclaiming, 
With loſs of reputation, life ſhould cloſe: 
Cloſe then, O life ! ere reputation flee. 


To maintain his reputation invio- 
late ſhould certainly be the ſtudy of 
every man, till death gives him to 
live indeed! 

10 
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TO THE EDITORS OF THE YORKSHIRE MAGAZINE. 


GENTLEMEN, 


In my country perambulation a few days ago, I met with the following Notice, 
avhich avas paſted upon the church dor of a village called Acomb, near 
York. IT took it down literatim, and if you deem it worthy of occupying a 


place in your Magazine, it is at your ſervice, 


Your's, &c. 


A'LIST of the MELISHAH for the townſhip of KNAPTON, 


William burton 
Matthey gill 
Steven fowler 
John taylor 
Richard gowland 


Biglin tateſon 


John N 
Henry blackburn 
John ſlater 

John burton 
john prat 


All parſons who ſhall think themſelves aggrieved may Then appeal at Mr 
| waud on caſtle hill 


January twenty Eight 


TS 2M ERS 


AULLINO, finding himſelf bow- 

ed down with age, and ready to 
fink into the grave, condeſcends to 
make his will.—““ I give and be- 
2 ſays he—and at the word 
equeath he ſighs—** I give and be- 
queath all my eftates unto my ſon 
Charles.” - And your caſh, Sir F— 
« My caſh!—What that too? Well, 
my caſh, ſince it muſt be fo, I give 


LEGAC.Y. 


and bequeath unto my ſon Henry.“ 
And a tear dropped down.—T hen, 
Sir, your houſe, your furniture, your— 
* Hold, my friend, hold! My houſe, 
my furniture, I cannot diſpoſe of! — 
Paullino would have added his rea- 
{ons for it; but it was too late.— Al- 
ready was his breath gone —already 
was he in the land of ſpirits. 


ANN. 


N honeſt baker having, by his 

cloſe and anxious application to 
buſineſs in the day-time, and a very 
conſtant attendance at the ale-houſe at 
night, contracted a diſtemper beſt 
underſtood by the name of the Hp, 
or Horrors, was fo very miſerable that 
he had made two attempts upoa his 
own life; at length, by the perſua- 
ſion of his friends, he applied to a 
Phyfician in the neighbourhood for 
advice. The Doctor (I ſuppoſe a 
Quack, by the low fee which he de- 
manded) told him he would cure him 
in a month if he would follow his di- 
rections; but he expected, in the 
mean- time, a new quartera loaf when- 
ever he ſhould fend for it. In return 


for the firſt quartern loaf he ſent him 
a box of pills, with directions to the 
baker to take three of them at ſix 


o'clock in the morning faſting, after 


which he was to walk four miles; to 
take the {ame number at fix in the 
evening, and to walk the like number 
of miles; to repeat the ſame number 
of pills at eight o'clock at night, and 


to work them off with a pint of ale or 


ſmall beer without a pipe or any ſup- 
per. The baker kept his word with 
the Doctor, and the Doctor kept his 


with the patient, for at the end of the 


month the honeſt fellow was in as good 
health, and enjoyed as high ſpirits as 
when he was a boy. The cheap- 
neſs of his cure induced the baker to 

inquire 
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inquire of his Doctor by what wonder- 
ful medicine fo ſpeedy and perfect a 
cure had been effected: the Doctor 
(which is another proof of his not be- 
ing regularly bred) told him the pills 
were made of bis own loaf covered 
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with gold leaf; and added, if he 
would take the ſame medicine, and 
follow the ſame directions, in cafe he 
ſhould ever again be attacked with the 
like ditorder, he might be ſure of as 
ſpeedy and effectual a cure, 


r 


N Holy Thurſday the church- 
wardens and charity children of 
the ſeveral pariſhes in London made 
their review of the boundaries of 
each pariſh, according to annual cuſ- 
tom. Nothing remarkable occurred, 


unleſs in Broad- ſtreet pariſh, where 
a building called the Exciſe Office ap- 
peared to have extended itſelf fo far 
that the overſcer and churchwardens 
declared it had no bound ! 


AN o T-H R R. 


HEN the ſtatue of his preſent 
Majeſty was firſt placed in the 
Royal Exchange, the Scotch were 
highly pleaſed, as it ſeemed almoſt 
to front the walk of their country- 
men, and to look towards them, and 
addreſs them. An Engliſhman per- 
ceiving the Scots ſo highly delight- 
ed, told them that the King ſeemed 
to {mile upon them very graciouſly— 
And what for not? ſaid a Caledonian, 
we are aw his beſt freends, Sir! 
'This reply was accompanied with a 


grin of applauſe from the whole com- 
pany. The Engliſhman ſaid he ſhould 
not now difpute the attachment of 
Scotchmen to his Majeſty, but he beg- 
ged leave to aſk a ſhort queſtion—Ay, 
Sir, what's thot ? If King George J. 
and George II. had met with no bet- 
ter friends than Scotſmen, whether 
the ſtatue of George 11I. would have 
found a place in the Royal Exchange, 
or any where elſe ? Geud troth, ſaid 
the Scot, you aſk ſike queſtions as ne 
honeſt mon can anſwer. 


THE FOLLY OF RELIGIOUS CONTROVERSY. 


HE Jews in Conſtantinople had 

once a violent altercation with 
ſome Muſſulmans concerning Para- 
diſe; the former inſiſting, that they 
alone, on their departure from this 
world, would be admitted into it.— 
«« If this is your maxim, what is to 
become of us? demanded the Turks. 
The Jews, being atraid- to ſay that 
their antagoniſts would be ucterly ex- 
cluded from heaven, replied, © Why, 


you will be placed at the outſide of 


the walls, and will have the pleaſure 
of viewing us.” 

The merits of this ſingular diſpute 
at length reached the ears of the 


Grand Vizir, who, as he only waited 
for a pretext to exact freſh contribu- 
tions from the Jews, declared, 
Since this canaille think proper to 
ſhut the gates of Paradiſe againſt us, 
it is but juſt that they ſhould ſupply 
us with pavillions, in order to ſhelter 
us from the injuries of the weather.” 
He accordingly levied, beſides what 
they had hitherto paid, an additional 
tax from the Jews, and that avow- 
edly for the purpoſe of farniſhing pa- 
villions for the Grand Signor in the 
other world. A tax with which this 
tribe of ſiff-necked Anti-Chriſtians 
are ſaddled in Turkey to this day! 


POETRY. 
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ODE for his MAJESTY's PIRTH-DAY. 


[Written by the Rev. WM. WaARToON, 
Poet Laureat. ] 


HEN Freedom nurs'd her native fire 
In ancient Greece, and rul'd the 
lyre ; 
Her bards, diſdainful, from the tyrant's brow 

The tinſel gifts of Flattery tore; 

But paid to guiltleſs power their willing vow : 

And to the throne of virtuous kings, 
Tempering the tone of their vindictive ſtrings, 

From Truth's unproſtituted ſtore 
The fragrant wreath of Gratulation bore. 
”['was thus Alceus ſmote the manly chord; 

* And Findar on the Perſian Lord 

His notes of indignation hurl'd, 

And ſpurn'd the Minftrel-Slaves of Eaſtern 
ſway, 

From trembling Thebes extorting conſcious 
Shame; 

But o'er the Diadem, by Freedom's flame 

Illum'd, the banner of Renown untwl'd : 

Thus to his Hiero decreed, 

Mongſt the bold chieſtains of the Pythian 

ame, 

The brighteſt verdure of Caſtalia's bay ; 
And gave an ampler meed 
Of Piſan Palms, than in the Field of Fame 
Were wont to crown the Car's vidorious 
ſpeed : 

And hail'd his ſcepter'd champion's patriot 
zeal, 

Who mix'd the Monarch's with the People's 
weal ; 

From civil plans who claim'd applauſe, 
And train'd obedient realms to Spartan laws. 
And he, ſweet maſter of the Doric oat, 

Theocritus, forſook a while 

The graces of his paſtcral iſle; 

The lowing vale, the hleating cote, 

The cluſters on the ſunny ſteep, 

Ard Pan's own umbrage, dark and deep, 

The caverns hung with ivy-twine, 

The cliffs that wave with oak and pine, 

And Etna's hoar romantic pile; 

And caught the bold. Homeric note, 

In ately ſounds exalting high 

The reign of bounteous Ptclemy : 

Like the plenty-tceming tide 

Of his own Nile's redundant flood, 

Ocer the cheer'd Nations, far and wide, 
Diffufing opulence and public good: 

While in the rich warbled lays 

Was hlended Berenice's name, 

Pattern fair of female fame; 

Softning with domeſtic life 

Imperial Splendor's dazzling rays, 

The Queen, the Mother, and the Wife! 

Yor, I. No. 6. 


„ 


To deck with honour due this ſeſtal day, 

O, for a ſtrain from thoſe ſublimer Bards! 

Who free to grant, yet fearleſs to reſuſe 

Their awful ſuffrage, with impartial aim 

Invok'd the jealous Panegyric mule : 

Nor, but to genuine Worth's ſeverer claim 
Their proud diſtinction deign'd to pay, 


Stern arbiters of Glory's bright award! 


For peerleſs Rards like theſe alone, 

The Bards of Greece, might beſt adorn, 
With ſeemly ſong, the Monarch's natal 

ITIOTN 

Who, throng'd in the maenificence of Peace, 

Rivals their richeſt regal theme; 

Who rules a people like their own, 

In arms, in pcliſh'd arts ſupreme; 

Who bids his Britain vie with Greece. 


On K 


W ELCOMT, ſoft Spring, thou ſeaſon of 


delight ! 
Ye Zephyrs, welcome to the flow'ry grove ! 
Where op'ning bloſſoms charm th* en- 
raptur'd ſight, 
And creeping tendtils form the green al- 
cove, | 
The meads, long hid beneath the drifted 
ſnow, 
Now veſtments of a milder ſeaſon grace ; 
And Flora's od rous gifts promiſcuous blow, 
And watt their tragrance through the ver- 
dant ſpace. 
Enchanting ſcene! Now from the airy height 
The eye Il Nature's laviſh bounty ſees; 
Myriads ct beauties ruſh upon the fight, 
Yet ſtill ſucceeding beauties crowd to 
pleaſe, 
The variegated field, profuſely gay, 
The wood, wide-waving, catch the eager 
gaze; | 
Or, near the margin of the ſlumb' ring ſea, 
A moſ:-clad rock its pond'rous head diſ- 
lass. 
The plow man blithely turns the fertile ſoil, 
Aurora's meek-ey'd dawn his taſk renews ; 
The yellow harveſt crowns his uſeful toil, 
And plenty from her horn her bleſſings 
ſtrews. 


From buſy throngs the penſive angler ſtrays, 


And flyly on the ſtream's edge takes his 
ſtand; 

The fraudful hook upon the ſurface lays, 

And drags the flutt'ring tenant to the 
land. 

In bloom of hcalth, as Dian chaſte and fair, 
In beauty ſuch as love- ſick bards define, 

The roſy milk-maid. with induſtrious care, 
Receives the milky favours of her kine. 

A a Beneath 
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Beneath her cow in artleſ; trains ſhe ſings, 
Her theme the kindneſs of ſome village» 
ſwain ; 
That ſwain o'erhcars, and from his covert 
ſprings, 
Falls at her feet, and te!ls her all his pain. 
With modeſt extaſy ſhe hears him ſigh, 
Not vainly conſcious of her conqu'ring 
charms; 
She willing joins in the connubial tye, 
And bluſhing folds him in her virgin arms. 
The youthful group, now gather'd on the 
green, 
In emulation ſtrive who firſt ſhall pay 
The flow'ry off ring to their maiden queen, 
The ſov*reign miſtreſs of delightful May. 


THO. WINDSOR, Corporal in 
the 23d Regiment of Foot. 


For the YORKSHIRE MAGAZINE. 


To a R OSE.—FxTEtMPORE. 
O, lovely Roſe, and grace my CyILIA'S 


breaſt | 

There ſhed, in fragrant odours, ſweet per- 
fume ! 

Tell her, her ſwain would be completely 
hleſt, 

Might he (O heav'nly tranſport ) fill thy 
room.“ 

Rot her bam. DAMON, 


For the YORKSHIRE MAGAZINE. 


„ 
On VAIENTIN EOS Day. 


5 Is on this day, as ancient bards relate, 
Each feather d ſongſter chooſes out a 
mace : 
Whilſt youthful ſwains, whom ſofter paſ- 
ſions move, 
In lays poetic breathe the flame of love. 


The tender tear, which Pity bids to flow ; 
The tender heart, which melts at others woe; 
The heaving ſizh, which Sympathy expreſt, 
Secur'd a place for thee in Damon's breaſt. 
Let ſce ter 4 Chiefs for empires idly toil, 
Theirs be th” reſult of rapine, war, and ſpcil; 
I, with contempt, their tancy'd honours ſee, 
Content, if Heav'n beſtow a Cot and Thee, 


With anxious hope thy Damon waits the 


hour 

When adverſe Fate ſhall blaſt his wiſh no 
more; 

When he thall lead his Fair to Hymen's 
ſhrine, 

And join in ONE the Wir E and Varer- 
TINE, 

Rotberbum. DAMON, 
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A CHURCH-YARD THOUGHT, 
[By the late Rev. R. Cars ricx.] 


* ] ITH ſacred awe this eround I tread, 
The ſilent manſion of the dead 
The ſleepers here once drew their breath, 

Though now the priſoners of death; 
And 1, of health and lite poſſoſt, 

Muft ſhortly ſleèp among the reſt. 

How many ſuns are yet to rife 

Before cold Death ſhall ſeal my eyes 

I cannot tell—ere this be o'er, 

My pulſe, perhaps, may heave no more ! 
If fo uncertain is my fate, 

My life fo trail, fo ſhort my date; 

It I muſt ſtreieht refign my breath, 

And walk the downward road of Death, 
What ſhould I do? , Repent to-day” ? 
A voice within me ſeems to ſay. 


A CURIOUS EPITAPH. 


Here coo! the afhes of 
MULCIBER GRIM, 
Late of this pariſh, Blackſmith, 
He was born in Seaco/e lane 
And bred-at Flammer{mith, 

From his youth upwards, he was much 
addicted to wires, 
Ard was often guilty of forpery, 
Having ſome tatents for /n, 
He thereby produced many bears in his 
neizhbourhood, 
Which he ufually increafed by 
blowing up the coals: 


This rendered him ſo unpopular, 1 


That 

When he found it neceſſary to adopt 

co:ling meaſures, 
His conduct was generally accompanied with 
a hiſs. 
Tho' he ſometimes proved a <varm friend, 
Yet, where his intereſt was corcerned, 
He made it a conſtant rule to 
ftrike wvhile the iron ⁊vas hot, 


Regardleſs of che injury he might do thereby; 


And when he had any matter of moment 
upon the ai, 
He ſeldom fa led to 
turn it to hi own adwvantape. 
Among numberleſs inſt-nces that might be 
given of the cruelty of his diſpoſition, 

It need only be mentioned that he was the 
means of hanging many of the 
innocent family of the Bells, 

Under the idle pretence of keeping them 
trom jangling ; 
and put great numbers of the Hearts of Ste 

into the Hotteſt flames, 
Merely (as he declared) to ſeften the 
obduracy of their tempers. 4 


* « Where, deep conceal'd within the gr 


At length, after paſſing a long life in the 
commiſſion of theſe black actions, 
His fire being exhauſted, and his bel/cqvs 
worn out, 
He filed off to that place 


where only the rid odcal of his own forge 


can be exceeded; 
Declaring with his laſt puff, 
That 
% Man is horn to trouble, as the 
ſparks fly upwards !”” 
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M robb' di I'm murder'd ! I'm undone! 
« [ll cut my throat! I'll hang! I'H 
drown !*? 

Thus with a wild deſpairing look, 

A Miſcr to his neighbour ſ oke: 

« The matter, Sir? „ Some thicf has found 

wound, 

« kept my dear, dear golden treaſure, 

« Apd made a vile hurgiarious he>vre, 

„ Lexavinge-(ſad villiin !)-—in the hole 

«K A t ee in room of what he ſtole.“ 

Tue neighbour with a (nile replies, 

c Have patience, GR Po, and be wiſcy 

„Mat you bade loft was, on my word, 

« T9 you as uſeleſs as a t d; 

6 Imagine THAT your golden ſtore, 

« You"! be as rich as keretofore,” : 
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« I own the truth of what you ſay, 
« But then—{curſt thought !)-—another may 
« Grow richer, and perchance more bleſt, 
« *Tis that corrodes and gnaws my breaſt ; 
& What car I do —Depriv'd of hope 
« For Heav*n's ſake, Sir, lend me a rope.“ 


For the YORKSHIRE MAGAZINE. 


Or ſreing h SCROOLMASTER of W-bl-t—n 
playing at Taw <wvich the Boys on the Sab- 
bath- D. þ . 


EAR Sir, by accident I ſaw 

” You playing with the boys at taw; 
When, as vour time had elſe been void, 
You micht have been much worſe employ d. 
Tis a jeune and harmleſs play 
For Scholars on à Holiday; 
V/ho may on SuxDays too be brought 
(Py MasTERS good example taught) 
To play at taw, and thereby lurch 
From evil company and Cuus cn. 

But ſome men probably will ſay 
That SCHO00L MASTERS ſhould never play; 
That if the Ty ATH loves his game, 
The SCHOLAR too will do the ſame. 

Such prohibition, Sir, I fear, 
Would ſeem ill- natur'd and ſevere; 
For nothing's to a boy ſo hard 
As trom his play to be debarr'd. 


SPECTATOR. 


PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS. 


HOUSE of LORDS. 


June 14. 

PON the ſecond reading of the bill to 

prevent frivclous law-ſuits in the ec- 

eleſiaſtical courts, and for the eafier recovery 

ef ſmall tithes, the Biſhop of Bangor and 

the Archbiſhop of Canterbury urged many 

forcible objections; on which the bill was 
rejected. 

June 18. Paſſed the expiring laws bill 
the tobacco bill—the ſtarch duty bill—the 
Middleſex houſe of correQion bill, and 
feveral others. 

June 16. Lord Sydney delivered 2 meſſage 
from his Majeſty, ſieniſying his Majeſty's 
moſt gracious intentions of making the re- 
venues of the woods, lands, and foreſts be- 
longing to the crown as beneficial and pro- 
ductive to the public as poſſihle.“ 

Lord Sydney moved an addreſs of thanks, 
which was agreed to. 

June 10. Paſſed the Eaſt- India judicature 
kill, with ſome others. 

June 22. Paſſed the militia bill with 
amendments, Adjourned. 


June 23. Went tliro* the wine duty bill, 
with amendments. 


HOUSE of COMMONS. 


May 35. The Lord Advocate of Scotland 
moved tor leave to withdraw the petition 
coniplaining of an undue election for Kirk- 
wall ; which was agreed to. 

Paſſer the perfumery and hair-powder bill 
duty; the bill for encouraging the growth of 
hemp and flax; and the hill for laying a duty 
on deals and battens. — Ordered to the Lords. 

May 31. John Chriſtian, Eſq; was de- 
clared duly elected for Carliſle, 

Mr. Gilbert preſented his hill for the bet- 
ter regulation of charitable inſtitutions, which 
was read a firſt time, and ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. Pitt propofed a national tottery, and 
moved a reſolution to that effect; which was 
agreed to. 

Reſolved, * That, towards making good 
the ſupply, 342,3101. 48. 6d. be applied, 
remaining of money granted for the uſe of 
the land forces in i784.—That 100, 508 l. 
135. 1:d, be applied of the impreſt and 
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other monies remaining for the diſpoſition of 
Parliament. — And that 64,5751. 48. 15d. 
being the a-nounr of the army ſavings, be 
applied towards detraying the extraordinary 
EXPeNnces of the ar:ny.”” 

Th- committee on the wine hill went thro? 
the giffer nt clauſes ; tho' ſeveral were op- 
poſe1, yet they paſſed without a diviſion. 

June 1. Agreed to the report of the reſo- 
lutions for a lottery. | 

The Houſ entered upon the conduct of 
Mr. Hiiftings reſpecting the Roh lla war, in 
which tranſation he was accuſed of high 
crimes and miſdeme mors. 

June 2. In a committee of ſupply, voted 
45,0001. for erecting the ordnance fortifica- 
tions.—5 „ $11. be granted towards com- 
pleating and improving the old works at 
Fort{mouth and Ply mouth, 

The Houſe reſumed the bufineſs of Mr. 
Haſtings. After a long debate, there ap- 
peared! a majority of 52 in favour of his 
conduct in the Rohilla war. 

Fune 7, Paſſed the South whale-fiſhery 
and the occaftionyl voters bill, 

The report of the committee of ſupply, in 
which g, ol. had been vot=d for fortiſica- 
tions, was brou cht up, read, and agreed to. 

June q. Read a third time the wine duty 
bill, with ſome alterations, and paſſed. 

June 12. Agreed to the report of the re- 
ſolutions on the ſupply; alſo to the reſolu- 
tions on the affairs of the Eaſt-India com- 
pany, and ordered in a bill. 

Paſſed the militia bill. 

Reſolved, in a committee of ſupply, That 
an additional duty of 6s. be levied on every 
barrel of ſweets made for ſale. That the 
ſaid duties be ſubjet to the duties of 51. per 
cent. 51. per cent. and 5 l. per cent, purſu- 
ant to three acts of his Majeſty, under the 
management of the commiſſioners of cuſtom 
and exciſe. 

In a committee of ſupply, voted two mil- 
lions to his Majeſty for paying off and diſ- 
charging exchequer bills. 

June 13. The order of the day was moved 
for proceeding on the charges againſt Mr. 
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Haſtings, —After a full and impartial furvey, 
by Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox, (tho many others 
tritely delivered their ſentiments) there ap- 
peared a majority of 39 for © impeaching 
Mr. Haſtings of being guilty of high crimes 
and miſdemeanors in his conduct to the Ra- 
jah of Benares. 

June 15. Paſſed the lottery bill the New. 
caſtle church hill and Dutfield inclofure hill. 

June 16. Mr. Pitt preſented a meſſage 
from his Majeſty, fimlar to that preſented 
by Lord Syiney in the Houſe of Peers, 

Mr. Sawhbridge's annual motion for ſhort- 
ening the duration of Parliament was nega- 
tived y a majority of 33. 

Mr. Philips moved ſeveral reſolutions to 
prevent the fraudulent exportation of wool, 
which were agreed to. 

Mr. Beaufoy moved ſeveral reſolutions re- 
ſpecting the Britiſh fiſheries, which were 
agreed to. 

June to. The Kine's meſſage relative to 
the crown lands being read, 

Mr. Pitt moved for leave to bring in a bill 
for appointing commiſſioners to inquire into 
the ſtate and extent of the crown lands, and 
make a report to his Majeſty, and to both 
Houſes. Agreed to without debate, 

June 20, Mr, Gilbert reported the reſolu- 
tions of the conimitteę on ways and means; 
which were all agreed to. 

June 21. Mr. Hamilton's motion for a 
call of the Houſe on this day fortnight, to 
inquire into the impeachments againſt Vr. 
Haſtings, heing rejected, the committee im- 
mediately proceeded to the examination of 
Mr. Williams and Mr, Middleton. 

June zz. Paſſed the exchequer fees bill.— 
The bill tor appointing commiſſioners to in- 
quire into the tees and emoluments of certain 
public offices, and the bill for continuing 
American commiſſioners, were reported, and 
ordered to be engroſſed. 

Func 28. Agrezd to the amendments made 
by the Lords to the militia bill. 

Read a third time Ear} Stanhope's hill for 
regulating county elections. 


MONTHLY OCCURRENCES. 


LONDON, June 1. 
Letter from Vienna, dated May 8, 
ſays, The order of the Franciſcan 
friars has been ſuppreſſed, and their mo- 
naſtry turned into a ſchool for the educa- 
tion ot the children of ſoldiers in garriſon at 
Brunn. 

A calculation has been made, by the 
Emperor's order, of all the clo ſters of both 
ſexes in his Auſtrian dominions; they 
amount to 2000, and reckoning 30 perſons 


in each, the number of his ſubjects thus bu- 


ried from the world is 60,000, who conſume 


annually eighteen millions of florins; a ſum 
which the Emperor is determined to put to 
better purpoſes by the ſuppreſſion of all 
thoſe houſes, 
June 4. The following is the final decree 
of the Parliament of Paris on Wedneſday laſt, 
on the tamous affair of the necklace, received 
from Paris by expreſs: Monſieur le Cardi- 
nal, acquitted and diſcharged,-Madame 4 
a 


a Motte to be whipped, branded on the 
ſhoulders, and impriſcned for life. — Made- 
moiſclle d Oliva, banith:d from court. — 
Count Caglioitro, acquitted and diſcharged. 
Villette, perpetual banithinent from the 
kingdoni.—_-Le Memorie Madanie de Ia 
Motte, ſuppreſſed, as containing talſe ca- 
lumnies. 

A letter from Boulogne, dated Nay 28, 
ſays, & Yeſterday the murderer of Mr. ar- 
tin, attorney, was broke on the wheel, 
The unhappy cu prit, after a ſhort conteſ- 
ſion, recaved abſolution from a prieſt, and 
was placed naked on the wheel; !:oles were 
made in t 1or his legs and arms. He was 
then broke in 11 parts, and remained tor a 
confiderable time in that ſtate, before he re- 
ceived tie c ο de grace. His unhappy 
family, according to cuſtom, are for ever 
diſgraced; they lived in great affluence. 
One of his ſiſters died with grief, and a bro- 
ther of his is gone mad. 

6 So great is the diſgrace attending the 
fixing even of the apparatus tor this horrid 
ſcene, that it was ditticult to find a carpen- 
ter who would erect the ſcaffold, &c. and 
the one that pertormed the work did it ſo re- 
luctantly that a centinel ſtood over him the 
whole time with a drawn ſword. It is forty- 
eight years ſince a criminal expired on the 
wheel in this city before the melancholy in- 
ſtance above-inentioned.”” 

June 6, Py the laſt letters from the Lee- 
ward Iflands there are now on their patſage 
upwards of 1 5c fail of ſhips with new ſugars 
for London, Liverpool, and Briſtol. 

June 8. Margate and Scarborough are the 
places Which the Prince of Wales has fixed 
on viſiting this ſummer, two of the nobility 
having offered his Highneſs their country 
ſeats in the neighbourhood of thoſe places 
tor his accommodation, 

June lo. Among the many plans for pay- 
ing the national debt, the following has been 
propoſed : a greater intere t is to be paid 
during the lives of ſuch holdcrs as approve of 
it, according to the.r age, and the capital to 
be ſunk at their deceaſe: twenty millions fo 
purchaſed, at 70 per cent. inter2ſt paid for 
it, an average would, in the ſpace ot twenty 
years, be thus paid off, The extra-intereſt 
would be 66c,ocol. which is to be paid out 
of the ſinking jund. This is ſuppcſed to be 
a ſpeedier way of 'iquidating the national 
debts, than buying in the ſtock wholly. 

To ſuch an unhappy degree of infidelity is 
the preſent age arrived to, that it is a lament- 
able fact, there is but one Chriſtian in the 
whole Houſe of Commons. 

June 13. A letter from Gibraltar, dated 
May 20, ſays “ The Spaniards g.ve all poſ- 
ſible encouragement to the iſland of Mi- 
norca ſince their being repoſſeſſed of it, and 
continue the plan of commiercs heretofore 
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laid down. In order alſo to encourage the 
cultivation of ſilk, the King ot Spain has iſ- 
ſued an edict, exempting all perſons employ- 
ed in it from every kind of ſtationary tax tor 
three years to conte.“ 

A plan. we are informed, has been drawn 
up by a diſtinguiſhed commoner for the re- 
licf of the army, the pay of which is now 
exactly the ſame as at the revolution, the 
time when it was fixed, and when it would 
do no more than And the mere neceſſaries of 
lie, which, by the great decreaſe of the 
value of money, it will not at this preſent 
time procure. 

June 14, In conſequence of his Majeſty's 
commands, a new uniform has been made 
tor the general officers in the army. It con- 
fits of a ſcariet coat lined with white, with 
blue cuffs, richly adorned with a plain broad 
gold Jace, The waiſtcoat and breeches 
white cloth, and the buttons marked with a 
truncheon acroſs a ſword, The general of- 
ficers appeared in this dreſs, for the firſt time, 
on the King s birth- day. 

June 15. By letters from on board the 
Polly merchantman, Capt. Spelling, juſt ar- 


rived at Barbadoes from the Gold Coaſt, we 


learn that the French have lately made a 
treaty with Ally Cowrie, the African King, 
for purchaſing of Naves and elephants teeth, 
by which the Engliſh are in a manner pre- 
cluded thoſe branches of commerce. 

June 16. We are aſſured that the plan of 
manning the royal navy, lately drawn up 
by Earl PFerrcrs, has been approved of by the 
board of admiralty, and will be adopted in 
caſe of a future war; by which the barba- 
rous cuſtom of rg, which has long been 
a diſgrace to tlis free country, will be en- 
tircly abolithed. 

ihe Duke of Northumberland gets both 
the blue ribbands and the licutenancy of his 
tather. 

Fune 18, The cabinet, it is ſaid, have 
come to a detcrmination to propoſe to the 
commons an aditional grant of 30, oool. per 
annum to the Prince ot W.les; his preſent 
eſtahliſhment being greatly inadequate to the 
ſupport of his elevated ſituation. 

June 13. This day came on in the Court 
of Common Pleas, before Lord Loughbo- 
rough and a ſpecial jury the trial of the im- 
portant action brought by Mr. Fox againſt 
Mr. Corbett, the High Bailiff of Weſtmin- 
ſter, for maliciouſly with-holding a return, 
after a clear majority of inconteſtible votes 
appeared on the poll in favour of Mr. Fox. 
The trial laſted trom noon till nine o'clock 


in the evening, and in the courſe of the evi- 


dence and pleadings the whole of the late 
violent party ſtruggle was revived. The 
counſel tor Mr. Fox, who were Mr. Erſkine, 
Mr. Pigott, Mr. Philips, Mr. Garrow, and 
Mr. Adair, after opering the caſe, * 

the 
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the latter did with a maiden ſpeech, called 


Mr. Cocker and Mr. O'Brien as witneſſes to 


prove the facts laid in the indictment, that 
Mr. Corbett refuſed to make a return agree 
able to the duty of his office, and as the ſta- 
tute direct d. Mr. Mingay, Mr. Serjeant 
Walker, and Mr. Wood, were on the part 
af the defendant ; the former ftrongly argued 
againſt the cafe as laid by the plaintiff, and 
brought Mr. Grojan to prove that it was im- 
poſſible for Mr. Corbett to make any other 
return than that which he did, conſiſtent 
with the oath which he had taken, as it was 
impoſſible for him to decide who had the 
majority of legal votes. Mr. Erſkine made 
a moſt able reply, after which the court 
ſummed up the evidence and gave the charge 
with great candour and accuracy. The jury 


retired for about forty minutes, and returned 


a verdict for the plaintiff with 2000 l. da- 
mages. 

The ſum of money given by the verdi& of 
the jury, Mr. Fox declared he ſhould diſtri- 
bute among the charities of Weſtminſter. 

June 20. This day Major Scott waited 
upon one of the Secretaries of State, and de- 
livered, to be preſented. to his Majeſty, a 
diamond, thought to be one of the largeſt and 
fineſt in the world: this moſt valuable gem 
is ſaid to be apreſent tranſmitted through Mr. 
Haſtings to the King, from the Nizam of the 
Decan, at Wedneſday's levee, where 'Mr. 
Haſtings attended on the occaſion. 

One of the firſt jewellers in London, we 
are informed, has given it as his opinion, 
that the diamond preſented to his Majeſty, 
from the Nizam of the Decan, is very little 
inferior in value to the principal diamond in 
the King of France's poſſeſſion. 

June 23. The following is ſaid to be a 
correct liſt of the Royal waſte lands which 
it is propoſed to bring ſpeedily into a ſtate of 
cultivation : 1. New Foreit.—2. Dean. 
3. Epping. 4. Sherwood. 5. Salcey. 6. 
Whichwood. 7. Weitterbury. 8. Rich- 
mond (Yorkſhire). 9. Rockingham. 10. 
Bradou. 11. Selwood. 
13. Leiceſter. 14. Pickering. 15. Need- 
wood. 16. Wierſdale and Rowland. 17. 
Delamerer. 

June 26. We may almoſt at a certainty 
ſay, that Parliament will be prorogued by 
the 11th or 143th of next month. 

June 27. The muſical feſtival in Weſtmin- 
ſter-Abbey have this year realized ten thou- 
ſand guineas. 

The muſical fund has the proſpect of be- 
ing the richeſt in England. It holds out 
temptations for every man to turn fiddler, 
ſince the proviſion they will be able to make 
for their decayed brethren, and for their 
wives and families, is infinitely ſuperior to 
the annuities which the State grants to the 
widows of officers, who bled in the ſervice 
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12. Charnwood. . 


of their country, or to the half pay which it 
gives to the men who, with broken conſti- 
tutions, or with only half their limbs, are de. 
prived of every enjoyment, and almoſt of 
every function but appetite. Does not this 
hold out to the riſing race a bounty if they 
will degererate ? 

The hair hanging down the back in courl- 
ing treſſes is now the ton among the ladies, 
but to thoſe who venture among the words 
and ſfrubbcries, we would only ſay, beware of 
the fate of Abſalom. 


— 


Y O R K, June 4+ 


FT” HIS day being the anniverſary of his 

* Majeſty's birth-day, when he entered 
into the 4 th year of his age, it was obſerved 
here by ringing of bells, &c. and on Mon- 
day the Firſt Regiment of Dragoon Guards 
were drawn up in Blakeſtreet, where they 
fired three excellent vollies; after which 
they were marched upon the city walls, and 
fired a ſ½ de joye in honour of the day.— 
The Right Hon, Thomas Smith, Lord 
Mayor, provided a moſt elegant entertain- 
tainment upon the occaſion at the manſion- 
houſe, at which the officers of the above 
corps, and the principal gentlemen in town 
were preſent.——In the evening the manſion- 
houſe was ſplendidly illuminated. 

June 6. Thomas Lumb, Eſq; has paid 
into the bank of Meſſ. Crompton and Co. 
201. being a bene faction to the Lunatic 
Aſylum. 

June 12. At a meeting lately held at Hud- 
dersfield, in this county, a number of reſpect- 
able perſons formed themſelves into a ſociety 
tor promoting a reformation of manners, 
agreeably to the recommendation and plan of 
the Ju {tices aſſembled at the laſt general quare 
ter-{eſhons of the peace held at Pontefract, 

June 20. This day the Lord Archbiſhop 
of York arrived at Broom- Hall, the ſeat of 
the Rev. Mr. Wilkinſon, vicar of Sheffield, 
and the next day his Grace went to Trinity 
church, in that town, and confirmed about 
2600 perſons ; after which divine ſervice be- 
gan, and a ſermon ſuited to the occaſion was 
preached by the Rev. Mr. Radford. When 
ſervice was ended, his Grace delivered an ex- 
cellent charge, wherein he requeſted the 
clergy to be circumſpect in their duty, and 
likewiſe recommended the encouragement of 
Sunday ſchools. The next m rning he ſet 
off to hold a confirmation at Barnſley. On 
Friday his Grace confirmed at Wakefield; 
Saturday at Pontefra& ; Junday for the town 
of Leeds; Monday for the country near 
Leeds; Tueſday at Bradford ; Wedneſday at 
Halifax; Thurſday at Huddersfield ; Friday 
at Skipton; and Saturday he will confirm at 
Otley. 


Mrs. 
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Mrs. Woodhouſe (executrix of the late 
ames Woodhouſe, Eſq;) has paid into the 
— of Mr. G. Ewbank, jun. and Mr. T. 
Wilſon, the ſum of 1c0l. the intereſt thereof 
to be applied by them for the benefit of the 
poor of the pariſh of St. Sampſon in this city. 
At the ſame time Mrs. Woodhouſe alſo paid 
col. to William Preſton, Efq; gol. to Mr. 
Pickard, and sol. to Mr. Mortimer, being 
legacies bequeathed by the ſaid James Wood- 
houſe, Eſq; to the Lunatic Afylum, the 
County Hoſpital, and Blue-Coat Boys and 
Grey-Coat Girls' Charity-Schools in this 
city. 

June 28. This day were opened in this 
city ten Sunday ſchools for the poor and neg- 
lected children, in which they are to be 
tavght their duty to God, their neighbour, 
and themſelves. Six of theſe ſchools are for 
boys, and 4 for girls, each of them conſiſting 
of 5p children, except one of the ſchools for 
girls, which conſiſts of 75, The children 
were conducted b th ir reſpective teachers 
to church in the forenoon and aſternoon of 
the day, and made a decent appearance. 

June 27. This day, as ſome workmen 
were digging tor limeſtone in a quarry on a 
common near a mile to the N. E. of Kirby- 
moorſide, they diſcovered a great number of 
human bones in a cleſt of the rock, ſeveral 
yards from the ſurface of the ground, The 
incident having excited my curicfity I went 
to the place yeſterday, and found the bones 
much broken by the populace ; on ſearching 
among them I diſcovered a mutilated under- 
jaw of a hog, and part of the hone of a ſheep's 
leg, which was more Tound than any of the 
others, owing I ſuppoſe to the denſeneſs of 
its parts. I was told there are hones of horſes, 
&c. among them; but as I did not fee any 


others but what appeared to be human, can- 


not ſay whether there are or no. I was alſo 
inſormed, that when they were firſt taken 
out of the rock there were nine ſkulls, and 
eighteen ſcapulz, or ſhoulder- bones, the 
fragments of which are diſperſed every where 
among the reſt, but could not find one en- 
tire, their thinneſs and porofity having made 
them leſs able to reſiſt the air than the thers, 
J found a part of the tibia, or ſhin-bone of a 
child, which, from its ſtructure, ſeems to 
have been ricketted. 
do not hear that any body can yet give an 
account why they have been depoſited in ſuch 
an uncommon place, either from hiſtory or 
tradition; perhaps the moſt probable con- 
jecture may be, that this has been a recep- 
tacle of the ſlain in ſome battle that may have 
been fought on the common, in a very ſtec 
part of which the rock is ſituated : and, 
what makes it more likely, the chiſm ſeems 
to have been open at the top at ſome time, 
though now cloſed in by ſome natural cauſe, 
as the poſition of the tones indicate, by their 
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lying not horizontally, but rather arch-wiſe 
over the top. At a ſmall diſtance upon the 
plain is a hill, which, from its form and 
ſituation, may perhaps contain more of 
thoſe relics. 

Some of your learned correſpondents may 
probahly be induced to look into the hiſtories 
of ancient times, and thereby throw more 


ght upon the matter. 


1 am, Kc. W. BEARCROFT. 


BIRTHS 

1 AD Gallway delivered of a dauzhter 

at his Lordſhip's houſe in London,— 
The lady of Samuel Barlow, Eſq; delivered 
of a daughter at their ſeat in Middlethorpe. 
The lady of Chitders Walbanke Childers, 
Eſq; delivered of a daughter at Cantley Lodge. 
The lady of Walter Spencer Stanhope, Fſq; 
member for Hull, delivered of a daughter at 
his houſe in London. — The lady of Richard 
Hill, Eſq; delivered of a fon and heir at his 
ſeat in Thornton. The lady of the Rev. Mr. 
Drummond, ſon of the late Archbiſhop of 
this province, delivered of a daughter. The 
lady of the Rev. Luke Yarker, delivered of 
a ſon at his houſe in York. 


MARRIAGES. 

DWARD Kenion, Eſq; of Knayton, 
near Thirſk, to Mifs Billam of Leeds. 
Mr. Clarkſon, tallow-chandler, to Miſs Bar- 
ber, both of Leeds, Mr. R. Parke, liquor- 
merchant in Hull, to Miſs Kerton of Branſ- 
ton, Lincolnſhire. —Mr. Scott, linendraper, 
to Mifs Glew, both of Howden.—At Gret- 
na-Green, Mr. Robert Sutton, an eminent. 
tanner in Howden, to Miſs Mattiſon of 
Hull.—W. Wainwright, M. D. of Sheffield, 
to Miſs Hamer, daughter of S. H. Hamer, 
Eſq: of Rotherham.— Mr. Amon, cabinet- 
maker in Hull, to Miſs Cook of Carlton, 
near Snaith.— Mr. Roberts, attorney at law, 
to Miſs Holden, both of Hull. Al- 
derſon. M. D. of Whitby, to Miſs Scott of 
Hull, -Mr, J. Maynard of Eryholme, to 
Miſs Gilling of Marton, near Ripon.— Jo- 
ſeph Robinſon Peaſe, Eſq: of Hull, to Miſs 

Twigg of Aſhford, Derbyſhire, 


DEATHS 
A T Sion-houſe, Middleſex, in his 74th 
year, the Moſt Noble Hugh Duke and 
Earl of Northumberland, Earl Percy, Baron 
Warkworth and Loraine, Lord Lieutenant 
and Cuſtos Rotulorum of the Counties of 
Middleſex and Northuraberland, and of the 


Cc * * 


town and county of Newcaſtle upon Tyne, 


Ent. of the moſt nobl> Order of the Garter, 
and Bart.-At Pomfret, Mr. R. Wilſon, —At 
Stockton, Mrs. Foord.—At Brawith, Peter 
Conſett, Eſq.—At Boroughbridge, Mrs. 
Fretwell.— At his father's houſe at Norman- 
ton, Mr. R. Favell, many years ſurgeon to 
the York County Hoſpital and Cafile, 
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The STATE of tte WEATHER at YORK. 
. | Continued from our lat] | 


c The commas over the quarter from which the wind blows denote its 
violence, viz, * a breeze, ”” a briſk wind, *”* high wind, ”” a ftorm, 
The ſame in rain and ſnow, fſhew the quantity. 


1786. Barom. 'Thermom. Wind. State of the Atmoſphere, 
May 30 — 30.25 — 77 — W.“ — Few clouds. 
| 31 — 30.25 — 68 — S. E.“ — Heavy. Rain. 
1 June 1 — 30.20 — 70 — Ditto — Clouded. 
T3 2 — 30.39 — 75 — Ditto — Few clouds. 
3 — 30.25 — 80 — S. W.“ — No clouds. 
| 4 — 30.25 — 82 — N. W.“ — Clouds 
'F 5 — 30 22 — $1 — E.“ — Cloudy. 
— 2 3 % — 75 E, = Heap, 
. 7 — 30.20 — 59 — N. E.“ — Vein heavy. Rain, 
8 — 30.00 — 62 — 8. E.“ — Heawy. 
— 9 — 29.75 — 73 — E.“ — No clouds. 
1 10 — 29.77 — 66 — N. E. — Few clouds. 
— 14 11 — 29.85 — 62 — E. N. E.“ — Heavy 
1} 12 — 29.90 — 72 — 8. E.“ — Few clouds. 
1 13 — 29.95 — 64 — Ditto. — Cloudy. _ 
1h I4 — 29.90 — 63 — E.“ — Heavy. Rain.” 


* 15 — 29.90 — 61 — N. E.“ — Ditto, Ditto. 
1 16 — 29.90 — 62 — Ditto.'”” — Heavy. 


| 17 — 29.90 — 57 — Dito” — Ditto Rain. 
| 18 — 29.90 — 67 — Ditto.“ — Cloudy. Rain.” 


19 — 29.80 — 76 — 8. E.“ — Cloudy. 
1 — Dito. 
21 — 29.90 — 76 — N. E.“ — Heavy. Rain. 
29.751— 74 — 8. E. — Ditto. Ditto.” 
23 — 29.80 — 76 — 8.) — Clouds. 
24 — 29.909 f— 78 — 


— — x — —˙ ' ney en __ 


= — — = 
= 
— 


W. — Heavy, Rain, 
W 


| | 1 25 — 30.00 — 72 . — Very heady clouds, 
. 26 — 29.80 — 70 — 8.“ — Heavy. Rain.” 
5 27 — 29.855— 69 — S. W.“ — Heady clouds. 
1 28 — 29.90 — 72 — W.” — Cloudy. 
| * Hay harveſt begun in many parts. | 
| + Thunder and much lightning laſt night from the Wiſt. 
| | 1 Yery heavy rains in various parts, within a few miles of the city. 
S Cherriez ripe upon ſtandards. 
| — N 
| , 
| | ACKNOWLEDGMENTS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


1 HE Author of Henry and ©liza will pleaſe to accept of our thanks ; at the 
_ Same time we cannot avoid ſoliciting future favours ,——T he hurry of Bu- 
LY. fene/s occafroned an omifſion of acknowledgment in our laſt. 
| X. V. Z. is entitled 19 our thanks for his communication; but awe beg leave 
|| 70 decline the hint conveyed in the cigſe of his epiſtle, as à compliance might lead 
#0 controver'y not generally admired. 
| | T he juture productions of Damon will at all times prove acceptable, and we 
| * flatter ourſelves be will continue to dedicate a fh hours to his muſe. 

| 


bl An account of the life, Ic. of Mr. Fitzgerald, hall appear in our next. 
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ORIGINAL MEMOIRS OF MRS. SIDDONS. 


[IVith an ENGRAVING of that CELEBRATED ACTRESS in the Character 
of CaLisTaA zu the Fare PenITENT.] 


HAT profeſſional excellence is 

1 Aa title to public notice, is a 
truth too obvious to require the ſup- 
port of argument; and in whatever 
rank or ftatian of life it is accompa- 
nied with virtue and unſtained repu- 
tation, it claims, in a peculiar de- 
gree, diſtinction, attention, and re- 
gard. To record merit, is the duty 
of the biographer; to regiſter worth, 
his moſt delightful employment. 

As Mrs. Siddons is to perform at 
the Theatre-Royal, York, at the pe- 
riod appointed for the publication of 
this Magazine, we cannot fo far neg- 
lect our duty to our readers as to omit 
furniſhing them with ſuch genuine 
anecdotes of that celebrated actreſs as 
we have been able to procure. 

She is the daughter of Mr. Ro- 
ger Kemble, many years mana- 
ger of a company of comedians, who 
pertormed in Staffordſhire, War- 
wickſhire, Glouceſterſhire, &c. He 
15 {till living, we believe in London, 
having retired from the ſtage on a 
handſome competency, acquired with 
the utmoſt reputation to himſelf, and 
ſatisfaction to thoſe friends who lon 
ſupported his Theatres, He leſcended 
from a reputable family in the town 
of Hereford, and went upon the ſtage 
early. He ſoon after married Mats 
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Sarah Ward, a lady of the ſame pro- 
feſſion, who acquired a conſiderable 
degree of reputation as an actreſs, 
being generally admired for peculiar 
propriety of ſpeaking. Of this mar- 
riage Mrs. Siddons was one of the 
fruits (we preſume the firſt) #Her pa- 
rents had ſeveral other children, fix 
of whom are now living, viz. John, 
whoſe excellence as a performer 1s ex- 
ceeded alone by the wonderful abili- 
ties of Mrs. Siddons, and whoſe pri- 
vate character can only be juſtly eſti- 
mated by thoſe who are as well ac- 
quainted with his ſuperior worth as 
the writer of theſe lines Stephen, 
now a very reſpectable actor in the 
Vork company Frances, late of the 
Theatre - Royal, Drury - Lane, but 
now retired from the ſtage, having a 
few months ago married Francis 
Twiſs, Eiſq.—Elizabeth, the wife 
of Mr. Whitlock, one of the ma-, 
nagers of the Newcaſtle Theatre, 
where ſhe is deſervedly a favourite 
and two younger children. 
At the age of 13, Miſs Sarah Kemble 
(the preſent Mrs. Siddons) performed 
the principal ſinging parts with the 
itinerant company of which her pa- 
rents were proprietors, 1n a ſtile very 
unuſual on any other than a London 
ſtage; and, in a year or two after, a 
mutual 
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mutual attachment took place between 
her and Mr. Siddons, which was ſoon 
diſcovered by her mother, and, on 
account of her extreme youth, di cou- 
rage i hy her parents; who having in 
vain uſed every argument to diſſuade 
her from ſo early an engagement, as 
a !17t expedient took her of the ſtage, 
and placed her as a companion with a 
lady of ſome rank in London, who 
had ſeen and admired her in her pro- 
feſſional capacity, and now profeſſed 
a friendſhip for her. 

In this fituatioa ſhe continued two 
years; but her pr:op-nſity for the ſtage, 
and her preference tor her lover, hav- 
ing received no check from this irk- 
ſome interval, and pining to return to 
her profeſſion, wid probably to the 
poſſeſſor of her heart, ſhe made a pri- 
vate application to Mr. Garrick, 
frankly informing him who ſhe was, 
and ſoliciting his protection, if, on 
hearipg her ſpeak, he ſhould be of 
opinion that her taleats might be uſe- 
ful to him on the London ſtage. He 
accordingly heard her rehearſe ſome 
of the moſt ſtriking ſpeeches in the 
part of Jane Shore; ſeened highly 
pleaſed at her manner and delivery; 
wondered how ſhe had got rid of the 
provincial ze, tum, ti, but told her he 
was ably ſupplicd with heroines by 
Mr<. Yates and Miſs Younge—ac- 
knowledged her merit—was concern- 
ed he could do nothing for her—and 
wiſhed her a good morning. 

Though diſappointed in her pro- 
feſſional plan, her tender attachment 
was, however, ſtill predominant. A 
correſpondence had conſtantly been 
kept up between the lovers, and it 
was determined to make one effort 
more to obtain the conſent of her pa- 
rents, and, if that ſhould fail, a jour- 


ney to Scotland was to be the reſult: 


this was, however, rendered unnecel- 
ſary, by their compliance with a re- 
queſt founded apparently on the ge- 
nuine paſſion of love; and the union 
was compleated under the ſanction of 
parental conſent, her father himſelf 
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giving her hand to Mr. Siddons, tho” 
ſhe was ſtill under eighteen, 

She now betook herſelf again to the 
ſtage, and appeared at Cheltenham ; 
which, in the ſeaſon for taking the 
mineral waters, (for which its neigh- 
bourhood is famous) is viſited by tome 
of the firſt families in the kingdom. 
This ſeaſon happened to be remark. 
able for a brilliant aſſemblage of com- 
pany; and, amongſt others, Lord 
Bruce (now Earl of Ayleſbury) and 
his family honoured Cheltenham with 
their preſence, and were conſtant vi- 
ſitors at the Theatre, where they foo: 
remarked the riſing merit of our 
young actreſs, and not only attended 
every evening of her performance, but 
honoured her with as frequent calls at 
her lodgings; and having ſeen her in 
a variety of characters, 1:tereſted 
themſelves highly in her favour, and 
ſo ſtrongly recommended her to the 
managers of Drury-Lane, that Mr. 
Garrick diſpatched the Rev. Mr. Batc 
to make his obſervations on her per- 
formance z who having ſeen her in the 
character of Roſalind, in Shak({peare's 
As You Like It, has been heard to ac- 
knowledge, that even the warm eulo- 
giums of the noble Lord fell ſhort of 
her merit. 

Under the perſuaſion of this reve- 
rend gentleman, Mr. and Mrs. Sid- 
dons agreed that the latter ſhould en- 
gage herſelf without any fixed talary, 
or any ſtipulation as to term ; thele 
were matters left to the honour of the 
managers. No propoſals were made 
on the part of the lady, and ſhe ap- 
peared 1n the character of Portia, and 
afterwards in ſome leſs conſpicuous 
parts; and though, according to the 
opinion of a critic of ſome importance, 
her performances were without mark- 
ed ceniure, or diſtinguiſhed applauſe, 
the failure of obtaining the latter may 
probably be attributed, with juſtice, 
rather to the diſpoſition of the mana- 
ger, and his preference to his old he- 
roines, than to any deficiency in the 
powers of the actteſs, though {ue ta- 

ents 
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jents were not then ripened to the de- 
gree of perfection on which her pre- 
ſent fame is founded. 

Thoſe who knew the late manager 
of Drury-Lane, though they mult ad- 
mire his unrivalled abilities, cannot 
be at a loſs to recollect that the merit 
which received his approbation muſt 
have been of his own diſcovering, ad 
that the recommendation - of others 
was by no means the pata which led 
to his favour; and this may ſerve to 
account for his diſcharging Mrs, Sid— 
dons at the end of the firſt ſeaſon; a 
circumſtance againſt Which ſhe had 
neglected to guard, having placed her 
confidence on his honour, without 
terms or conditions. 

But, whatever motives might have 
influenced this meaſure, cert:in it is, 
that the treatment ſhe received made 
ſo deep an impteſſion on the mind of 
Mrs. Siddons, that ſhe ſolemnly de- 
termined never again to apply to a 
London manager; a reſolution to 
which it is well known ſhe hath invi— 
olably adhered. 

Soon after this eyent fhe was ar- 
ticled by Mr. Younger, and perform— 
ed two or three ſeaſons at Liverpool 
and Mancheſter *, where ſhe attracted 
ſo much of the public notice as to in- 
duce Mr. Wilkinſon to engage her to 
play at Vork the cloſe of 1777; and 
even at this diſtance of time we can 
recollect receiving ſuch peculiar ſatiſ- 
faction from ſeeing her in ſeveral cha- 
racters as gave us a molt convincing 
preſage of her preſent unrivalled ex- 
cellence. Amongſt thoſe were the 
Grecian Daughter, Alicia, Rolalind, 
Matilda, Lady Townly, Horatia, &c. 

Aſter leaving York, ſhe was en- 
gaged by Mr. Palmer, manager of 
the Bath company; and her progreſ- 
hive riſe in the public favour there, 
will as ſtrongly mark her tragic pow- 
ers, as the change in the {tate of that 
Pheatre will exempliſy the ſtriking 
effect they produced. 
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On Mrs. Siddons's firſt joining the 
Bath company, the weeping Muſe 
was fallen ſo low in the public gſteem 
that ſhe was ſcarcely ever troubied by 
the manager but on 'T huriday nights, 
when he knew the boxes would be 
empty on account of the cotillion balls. 
And on theſe nights did our heroine, 
for ſome time, diſplay her unnoticed 
powers to almoſt unoccupied benches: 
but ſterling merit will not be long 
kept in obſcurity; in ſpite of preju- 
dice or faſhion it will be diſcloſed, 
and by its own efforts it will at length 
riſe ſuper1or to ſiniſter events and un- 
propitious circumſtances. 

Accident brought to the 'Theatre, 
on one of its unfavourable nights, 
ſome judges of ITheatric abilities: 
they ſaw, and admired; a whiſper 
was Circulated that an actreſs of un- 
common talents was exerting them 
without patronage or pralie; the at- 
tention of the public was excued, 
their curioſity raiſed; they atten'/led 
tie performances, and were gratified 
beyond their expectations; and in the 
following ſgaſon, if Mrs. Siddons's 
name appcared in the bills for Belvi- 
dera, Jane Shore, or any other capt- 
tal character in tragedy, the houſe 
was as much crouded on a Thurſday 
night as on any other in the week; 
and ſo highly was her public and pri- 
vate character held in eſtimation, that 
it was equally unfaſhionable not to be 
of Mrs. Siddons's acquaintance, and 
to vitit the Theatre on a night when 
ſhe was not to appear on the ſtage. 

In the beginning of the year 1781, 
the proprietors of Drury-Lane The- 
atre, now fully apprized of her value 
by her ettabliſhed and increaſing re- 
putation, ſer on foot a treaty to en- 
gage her once more for that ſtage, 
which was happily compleated betore 
the end of that year, and the appear- 
ed there in the character of Iſabella 
en the 10th of October, 1782. 


B b 2 But 


It may not probably be thought an unintereſtirg piece of Theatrical anecdote to men- 

tion, that ſhe here repeatedly played HAN TFT with unbounded approbation, and, in the 
Playhouſe phraſe, the part a conſidered as her preperty. Her brother's admirable perform- 
ance of this character precludes the neceſſity of requiring her to perform it at Drury-Lane. 


admired “. 
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But we muſt not omit to mention, 
that though the Bath manager was 


well acquainted with the proceedings 
of this treaty, yet, influenced by ſome 


"motives, at which it is impoſlible 


even to gueſs, he took no pains to 
obviate ſo heavy a loſs as the depar- 
ture of this higaly-favoured actreſs ; 
though, as we are well aſſured, her 
grateful ſenſe of the many favours and 
civilities which ſhe had received at 
that place would have induced her to 
decline the advantages of her removal 
for a trifling addition to her then yery 
{mall ſalary; but even this addition 
he did not think fit to offer, till he 
was certain matters were nearly 
brought to a concluſion for her Lon- 
don engagement. 

Previous to the expiration of her 
engagement at Bath, Mrs. Siddons 
wrote and ſpoke that elegant poetical 
addreſs, which has been ſo generally 
In the bills of the day 
ſhe undertook to produce to the audi- 
ence three reaſons for quitting that 
Theatre; a promiſe which excited the 
public curioſity, and drew together 
the moſt numerous audience that 
ever had aſſembled at that place. 'The 
addreſs opened with proper acknow- 
ledgments of gratitude ; and, after 
expreſſing her regret at the thoughts 
of leaving her patrons and friends, ſhe 
2 her three reaſons, in three 

eautiful children. The effect this 


concluſive argument had on the audi- 


ence can be better conceived than ex- 
preſſed: certain it is, that the hearts 
and hands of the audience gave evi— 
dent tokens of approbation; the lat- 
ter being employed by one part of 
them in loud and repeated plaudits, 
while thoſe of the ſofter ſex were 
fully engaged in wiping the tears of 
ſenſibility from eyes to which they 
communicated additional luſtre. 
Though the writer hereof is con- 
ſcious of his inability to preſent the 
public with a critigue on the per for- 
mances of Mrs. Siddons though he 
is certain it is not in the power of the 
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ableſt pen to do even common juſtice 
to her wonderful abilities, and con- 
ſequently that his feeble attempt to 
point out a few of her various excel- 
lencies muſt be extremely imperfect, 
yet he cannot refrain from enumerat- 
ing ſome of thoſe charaQers in which 
he has had the happineſs of ſeeing 
Mrs. Siddons, and which he 1s in- 
formed ſhe means to perform at the 
Theatre-Royal, York. 1/abellais gene- 
rally allowed to be her chef d'euwr: ; 
to that opinion, however, he cannot 
ſubmit, for though he 1s firmly per- 
ſuaded that 77 is impoſſible ever to be 
ſurpaſſed by any other actreſs, yet he 
thinks her Jane Shore and Belvidera, 
in point of intrinſic excellence, are 
equal; her Zara in the Mourning 
Bride (notwithſtanding the diſguſting 
bombaſt with which the play abounds) 
SUPERIOR. In Shore, Iſabella, and 
Belvidera you are delighted; in Zara, 
you are aſtoniſhed. In the former 
you may conceive you are beholding 
a woman; but in the latter ſhe ap- 
pears to be towering above her 
ſex,” and to be compoſed of mate- 
rials“ more than mortal.“ Perhaps 
in Jane Shore ſhe occaſions more tears 
than in any other part. In the - 
zuti of the hiſtrionic art there was 
probably never any thing more admi- 
rable than her ſhriek and laugh in 
Iſabella; her look when hiding ber 
face in Belmour's boſom; her mad- 
neſs in Belvidera; or her dying ſpeech 
in Zara. They are all ſo ſuperla- 
tively excellent, yet ſo extremely va- 
rious, that we are at a loſs which to 
admire moſt. They are ſo infinitely 
ſuperior to any conception which can 
be formed of them, that they mf? be 
ſeen to have the ſmalleſt idea of their 
matchleſs perfection. The uncommon 
effects of Mrs. Siddons's acting indu- 
bitably prove her vaſt ſuperiority. 
Audiences may be biaſſed; Friends 
may be partial; Flatterers and Sy- 
cophants may over-rate, but the 
piercing heart-felt ſigh and trickling 
tear cannot be counterfeit. We have 

carefully 


* See our Poetical department. 
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carefully attended to Mrs. Siddons 
and have been delighted with her 
aſtoniſhing powers. We well remem- 
ber che inimitable Garrick, and pay 
due tribute to Mrs. Yates and Mrs. 
Crawfor:!, but-we never ſaw tears ſo 
plentifniiy ſhed as at the performan- 
ces of Mis. Siddons. If the genuine 
effuſions of the ſovl are to be the cri 
terion of a pertormer's triumph; if 
copying nature is meritorious in the 
various walks of the polite arts, then 
Mrs Siddons will undoubtedly claim 
the moſt UNLiMITED PRE-EMI- 
NENCE. 

Mrs. Sidcons's perſon is peculiarly 
pleaſing ; her ſtature of that exact 
height which neither riſes to the gi- 
gantic, nor dwindles to the unconſe- 
quential ; her face ſpeaks the emo- 
tions of the mind more forcibly than 
that of any other performer we ever 
recollect to have ſeen ; and we have 
{eldom obſerved any actreſs tread the 


ſtage ſo gracefully a term which 
we mean to ſeparate from digniry, 
attempts at which have, in our opini- 
on, frequently occaſioned groſs ab- 
ſurdity. 

What remains is the moſt pleaſing 
part of our taſk, and it is with pecu- 
liar ſatis faction we ſpeak from un- 
queſtionable authority of the un- 
blameable life, unſullied reputation, 
and amiable manners of this deſer- 
vedly favourite actreſs. Virtue is in 
all ſtations of life the ſubject of 
praiſe; but it is entitled to a double 
ſhare of applauſe where it is found in 
the moſt perilous ſituations, and 
where it is expoſed to the greateſt va- 
riety of temptations, and thoſe of 
the moſt powerful kind. Highly 
grateful is the tribute of public ap- 
probation, but it is only honourable 
when 1t is founded as much in the ex- 
erciſe of virtue, as of ſplendid talents, 
and ſuperior abilities, 


TaH57A-14 LE Ky NOVI. 


Hofpite wenturo, ceſſabit nemo. Juv. 


He who has travell'd Life's dull round, 
Its vices and its follies ſeen, 


Will ſigh to think how oft he's found 
His warmeſt welcome in an—Inn, 


T is an evil which muſt ever fall 

upon the poor and 1gnorant, to be 
trampled upon and ridiculed by thoſe 
whom the ſuperiority of talents, or 
the oſtentation of riches, have raiſed 
above the common level of mankind. 
Dependence upon our fellow - crea- 
tures, however inconſiſtent with hu- 
manity, has been ratified by the uſage 
of all ages and nations, and is more 
or leſs abject from the ſlave that digs 
the mine to the monarch that enjoys 
it, Few, I believe, have gone out 
of the world without thinking, at the 
interpoſition of their friends, they 
might have been exalted to a greater 
eminence in it; and there are few, 
I imagine, at preſent, who are not in 
ſome meaſure concerned in the ac- 
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quiſition of future preferment. In 
the contemplation of theſe imaginary 
poſſeſſions, they are in a perpetual 
ſuſpenſe between hope and fear, ac- 
cording. to the tide of popularity, is 
more or leſs of thoſe who are to rea- 
lize them ; and the ſubmiſſion they are 
obliged to comply with, ſerves but 
to feed the vanity of their patrons ; 
it has inflated them with a haughty 
ſenſe of their own conſequence, and a 
ſullen contempt of thoſe who are de- 
pendent upon them. Among the 
different votaries of public favour, 
perhaps there are none more abject 
than thoſe who have no ſettled and 
permanent quarter from which to 
expect the golden ſhower. They are 
conſtantly looking up, and in con- 

tinual 
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tinual expectation of the happy gale 


that is to terminate their anxiety, 
but are unable to tell from what point 
it will blow, or what interceſſion can 
procure it. The politician has but 
to vote with the miniſtry, and, if 
they ſucceed; his end 1s attained; 
while the poor hackney curate 1s for 
everpraying that Saturday were come, 
and when it does come, is agitated 
the whole day by the ſound of every 
footſte p, and expects that every rap at 
his dcor will bring him intelligence 
that he is wanted to do duty to-mor- 
row for the vicar. Something of this 
nature (pardon me the compariſon) 1s 
the tate of an 7un-keeper on the road, 
He is always in expectation of cuſtom- 
ers, but can never tell with certainty 
when they will come. If he makes 
any proviſion for their reception, they 
may diſappoint him, and the expence 
is his own loſs. If he is unconcerned 
about the matter, they may be {ure to 
come; and, after having loaded his 
negligence with ſome hearty impreca- 
tions, will leave him, and go to ano- 
ther houte, where perhaps it may be 
vain to expect better accommodation. 
Could we for a moment conceive a 
nation, or even a country, deſtitute of 
the common conveniencies which pub- 
lic ions afford us; for miles and miles 
without any ſhelter from the battering 
of ſtorms, or the ſeverity of froſts; 
could we, in that conflict of paſſions, 
reflect upon the wretchedneſs that 
might enſue from ſuch innovation, it 
might blunt the ſting of diſappoint- 
ment, and ſoften the fierceneſs of re- 
venge; it might ſupply us with the 
power of tolerating, if not remedying 
the diſeaſe. But it is repugnant to 
every idea of human fallibility, to 
ſuppoſe that man can look calmly on 
the evils that are impending over his 
head, when his paſſions are rebelling 
againſt him, when humanity has loſt 
its feelings, and reaſon totters on her 
throne. Reflection is ſeldom courted 
even in the moſt ſober moments of ſo- 
Jitude: the actions of paſt life will 
ſeldom bear a frequent reviſal: if they 
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have not been wholly ſwallowed up in 
the vortex of riot and extravagance, 
they have perhaps been rifles away 
in vanities, or waſted in idleneſs. 
Hz nugæ ſeria ducunt— 

Trifles ſuch as theſe to ſerious ſubjeAs lead. 

It is the common fate of landlords 
to be conſidered by travellers as ſub- 
ſiſting merely upon their extrava- 
gance, and ſubjct to all the petty im- 
pertinencies of oſtentation and pride, 
This may indeed be true. But this 
very circumſtance, one would think, 
would be alone ſufficient to awaken 
their liberality aud tenderneſs. What 
can be more eminently characteriſtic 
of a humane and noble diſpoſition 
than to reliev e thoſe who, we are con- 
fident, cannot ſubſiſt without us ;, and 
the encouraging of thoſe who have, 
perhaps, exchanged a certain and re- 
gular livelihood for the conveniencies 
and fortuitous benevolence of ſtran- 
gers? But there is a ſet of mortals in 
the world who conſider every being, 
that is beneath them in rank and for- 
tune, made only to ſerve their pur- 
poſes. If the foot-boy diſtorts but a 
ſingle feature while the whole family 
are burſting with laughter, Pretty 
times, indeed! cries Sir Plume, ſer- 
vants laugh at their maſters!'? His 
wages are paid, and he is diſmifled, 
The ſtate of inn-keepers ſeems to be 
equally unſettled: it is ſeldom they 
can totally pleaſe; there will be al- 
ways ſomething too little, or ſome- 
thing too as. Be the proviſions will 
be either too ſcanty or too luxurious; 
and the charge, if all the reſt happen 
to pleaſe, is always ſure of diſpleaſing. 
The alacrity of the waiter may be 
ſometimes conſtrued into familiarity, 
and his reſerve be conſidered as neg- 
let. They may leave the houſe 
but where will diſcontented pride find 
a better ? 

Among the many circumſlances 
which tend to injure the reputation of 
an inn, there is one which, by ſtran- 
gers, ought to be deemed only an in- 
convenience, If ever there ſhould 


(and it often docs) happen, from the 
frequent 


frequent avocations of a buſy ſeaſon, 
or at certain ſtated days of amuſement, 
to be no mode of conveyance for tra- 
vellers to proſecute their journey in 
one inn, they will repair immediately 
to another; and, not content with 
forſaking it for ever, think no calum- 
ny too ſevere, and no deteſtation too 
public, in return for, what they call, 
ſuch open neglect to ſtrangers. 

To verify theſe obſervations, and 
to ſet the abſurdity of ſuch ridiculous 
practices in a clear light, a moment's 
reflection, ane would think, might be 
ſufficient. It may, I preſume, be ſaid 
without vanity, that there will ſcarcely 
be a reader of this paper who may not, 
at one time or other, have applied 
them to himſelf. He may recall to 
his mind the prejudices which folly 
had occaſioned, and act with greater 
moderation in his future conduct; he 
may ſuffer his reaſon to preſide over 
his paſſion, and learn to endure with 
patience the evils he cannot cure. 

The many literary adventures which 
occur at an inn, unleſs indeed to thoſe 
who enter it with a determination to 
be ſatisfied with nothing that can be 
procured for them, will be often en- 
tertaining, and ſometimes curious. [t 
has frequently been matter of harmleſs 
curioſity to me to decypher the tempo- 
rary effuſions of genius which I have 
found ſcattered about the window and 
wainſcot. The following little ele- 
gancy I marked down the other day 
in my pocket-book, as ſuperior to the 
generality of theſe metrical trifles, 
and 1s at leaſt pretty, if not ſomething 
more. 


Upon a pale Lady, whoſe Huſband had a re- 
markably red Noſe. 


Say, why in lovely Clara's face 

The lily only has a place? 

Is it becauſe the abſent roſe 

Is gone to paint her huſband's noſe? 

As I doubt not but there are many, 

even of the graver part of my readers, 
who ſometimes indulge themſelves 
with ſimilar amuſements, [I ſhall pre- 
lent them with ſome thoughts which 
have been communicated to me upon 
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the ſubject; and which, I doubt not, 
they will readily concur with me in 
wiſhing had been fo far prolonged as 
to have excuſed my own. 

* hate an inn ſays the Beau, who 
wiſhes for wings to convey his ſweet 
perſon, with the greateſt diſpatch, 
from the dear delights of London aſ- 
ſemblies, to Bath, to Brighton, or to 
Weymouth. 

© Hate an inn—cries the Man of 
the Turf, who knows no joy but where 
he can make a bet. 

&«& Hate theſe Ad inns—exclaims 
the well-fed Alderman: there is not 
a cook between London and the Land's 
End who knows how to dreſs a turtle 
or a pulled fowl. 

& Fate an inn—ſays the ſober 
Tradeſman, who counts his pence 
while going to Margate to ſpend his 
pounds ſuch extravagant charges! 

* love an inn—ſays the man who 
loves to ſee the world in all its varie- 
ties; who, by appearing willing to 
be pleaſed, communicates a deſire to 
pleaſe; and who, if he fails, puts the 
failure to the debtor fide of his ac- 
count, and wipes off the ſcore at the 
next place where he fares better. 

* { love an inn here the ready 
attendance of the landlord on your 
approach, the alacrity of the waiter, 
the cheerfulneſs of a good fice in cold 
weather, or the relief of a cool room 
after quitting a hot fun, make you 
forget your fatigue in coming to it. 

© But where is this civil landlord, 
this ready waiter, this good fire, this 
cool room to be found? In many, ma- 
ny places, my good friend. If you 
ever travelled in France, Italy, or 
Germany, you would hold Ergliſh 
inns in greater reſpe&t. Few are the 
public-houſes in this country where 
you may not procure decent accom- 
modation ; there are many where what 
is really good will be readiiy offered 
to one ready to accept it. If you will 
demand what they have not to give, 
you mult blame yourſelf for requiring 
what you ought not to expect; not 
them for want of an unexpected de- 
mand, 
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mand. If you cannot be content with 
a plain fowl or a mutton chop, you 
ſhould ſtay at home. Limit your ex- 
pectations at an inn to clean linen and 
common proviſions, you may be gra- 
tified. Is anecdote your ſearch? A 
bottle of the beſt port, or a bowl of 

unch, will obtain from the 
andlord the hiſtory of every family 
in the neighbourhood. Do you love 
farming? Boniface grows his own 
barley, brews his own ale, mows his 
own hay. But, Sir, a reader may be 
entertained at an inn without the help 
of ſuch a library as my friend Law- 
rence uſed to provide at the Bear at 
the Devizes. Amongſt the multitu- 
dinous productions of the preſs, how 
many does the mind with to retain? 
Numerous are thoſe which happily 
paſs throꝰ the memory without leaving 
any traces of their paſſage. The read- 
ings furniſhed by the window or wain- 
ſcot of an inn are fewer and ſhorter, 
but perhaps thoſe worth attending to 
are in ſome proportion to the other. 
Take the following ſpecimens: 


K To the WAlNnsScCoT. 


« Unhappy Wainſcot, to receive 
What ev'ry Blockhead pleaſe to leave, 


A TALE FROM 
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Who, void of fenſe, or taſte, or wit, 
By no reproof or ſatire hit, 
To ſpoil thy paint will take ſuch pains, 
Expoſing too his want of brains. 


% 
„% ANSWER. 


* Grieve not for me, the Wainſcot cries, 
I, as I ought, ſuch traſh deſpiſe; 

Tis you, whoſe men!'ry's forc'd to bear 
The fi thy nonſenſe ſcribbled here; + 

*Tis you who have moſt cauſe for ſorrow, 
Beſides, the diſhclout comes to-morrow— 
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*Ye who on windows thus prolong your 
ſham 

And to ſuch arrant nonſenſe put your name, 

The diamond quit—with me the pencil take, 

So ſhall that ſhame but ſhort duration make; 

For lo! the houſe-maid comes in dreadful pet, 

With red right-hand, and with a diſhclout 
wet, 

Daſhes off all, nor leaves a wreck to tell 

Who *twas that wrote ſo ill, or lov'd ſo well. 


As I quote from memory, any 
grave critic of your acquaintance may 
condemn my want of accuracy without 
provoking my reſentment. Let him 
criticiſe; but, if he does, he muſt be 
an zun reader, and then he will be 
able to give you ſome other proofs of 
my aſſertion, 8. H.“ 


THE EREN CH. 


[ Continued from our laſt, p. 177. ] 


N vain did he endeavour to con- 
uer this ſtrange paſſion ; in vain 

did he take the reſolution of flying 
the bank. In his moſt agreeable oc- 
cupations, that image was continu- 
ally before his eyes, he inceſſantly 
imagined that an 1nviſible Deity led 


him upon the bank O Gods! cried 


he then, will this vain paſſion perpe- 
tually torment me? Will an illuſion 
continually load my youth with ſuf— 
ferings which no hope can terminate? 
Certain I am, this dream is not the 
effect of chance; never was my mind 
raiſed to that idea of beauty which fo 
much ſurpaſſes all that has yet been 
preſented to my eyes. Doubtleſs ſome 
God has inſpired me with this dream; 
but, what can be his deſign, I cannot 


diſcover. If the beauty I have ſeen 
lives indeed in that iſland, why did 
he ſhew me her? Why will he let me 
die with love for her? Why does he 
abandon me without hope, without 
aſſiſtance, without ſhewing me the 
means of arriving at the oppoſite 
ſhore? Since it is impoſſible for me 
to attain that too-diſtant iſland by 
ſwimming, what can I do, or what 
ſhall I attempt? The Gods, 'tis true, 
have given man daring thoughts, and 
a mind fertile in invention, and leave 
him at liberty to exerciſe his various 
faculties; but what human being can 
teach me how to walk upon the waves 
of the ſea, or ſwim, without danger, 
like the ſwan upon the water? 


Reclining 


* 
- 
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© Reclining on the bank, he, with 
burning Jefre, often began to think 
and megitate upon the means of croſs- 
ing the ſea; for none had hen in- 
. vented the art of truſting themſelves 
dd the waters. What had they to do 
on diſtant coaſts? ſince every country 
afforded grafs for its cattle, or trees 
that - bore ſalutary fruits, and where 
flowed gentle rivulets abundantly ſup- 
plying their wants. A long time he 
meditated, many times he fancied 
he had found the means, and as often 
rejected them. As he was one day 
looking ſorrowfully upon the fea, he 
ſaw at a diſtance ſomething which the 
waves were carrying towards the ſhore 
joy and hope were painted in his gliſ- 
tering eyes; the object came nearer 
and nearer; at length he ſa the enor- 
mous trunk of a tree, torn up by a 
ſtorm, and hollowed by time, float- 
ing upon the water. A timorous 
rabbit (perhaps purſued by ſome 
hunter) had ſaved itſelf, and laid 
concealed in the cavity of the tree; 
a tufty branch impen ding covered it 
with its ſhade; a gentle wind, at 
laſt, blew the trunk upon the ſhore. 
He then foreſaw his happineſs, and 
in his extaſy leapt with joy upon the 
bank. Sunk in deep thought, he 
ſought to diſcover the obſcure image 
that this fight had traced in mind, 
and which, like a ſhadow of the 
night, ſometimes vaniſhed, and ſome- 
times appeared again. At length he 
drew the trunk upon the ſand, and 
reſolved next day, by dawa, to begin 
a work of which he had hut yet a very 
imperfect idea. Doubt and hope agi- 
tated him by turns: ſleep did not 
Cloſe his eye-lids. At break of day, 
furniſhed with a ſmall quantity of 
aukward inſtruments, (for in thoſe 
times of happy ſimplicity few were 
wanted) he flew towards the ſhore. 
But, ſaid he, I have often obſerved 
folded leaves, which the waves car- 
ried above the bank, fail gently on 
the ſtream ; 1 have likewiſe ſeen upon 
the lake, near our habitation, butter- 
flies hovering o'er it, place themſelves 
Vor. I. No. 7. | 
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here and there upon theſe leaves, 
without wetting their dehcate feet. 
Let us make a trial; nature has al- 
ready half-finiſhed the work: I will 
hollow this trunk in ſuch a manner 
that I may fit in it commodiouſly. He 
ſpoke, and began his toil with plea- 
ſure. O thou! cried he, whoe'er 
thou art, bounteous Deity ' thou who. 
haſt graven this dream indelibly in 
my heart, hear my requeſt, and let 
my enterprize ſucceed. Frequently 
he laid himſelf down, and caſting his 
eyes upon the oppoſite ſhore, ex- 
claimed, O thou, the mit beautiful 
amongſt mortals, what obſtacles, 
what dangers will not love ſurmount? 
O what {weet hope is it that makes 
me leap for joy! how canſt thou re- 
fuſe me thy tenderneſs, when 1 ſhall 
attain thy banks, me whoſe paſſion 
braves the abyſs of the ſea? did 
ever Love enter upon a bolder pro- 
ject? His courage often yet forſook 
him, and his work remained undone. / 
Fool that I am! ſaid he, to under- 
take ſo hazardous a taſk ! ſhould any 
one paſs by and ſay to me, Friend, 
what art thou doing there? what 
would he think to this anſwer—l am 
hollowing this piece of wood, in or- 
der to lodge myſelf in it, and launch 
into the unfathomable ocean! What 
an unnatural father is his, I ſhould 
expect him to reply, who ſo impru- 
dently leaves his ſon to his phrenzy. 
When he had ceaſed ſpeaking, he 
viewed, with contempt, his work 
but juſt begun. But what, continued 
he, though 1 ſnould not ſucceed, I 
ſhall but have loſt a few leiſure hours, 
can | riſk lets tor my beloved ? That 


ifland is certainly inhabited; what 


my father told me concerning it 
makes it appear reaſonable; and my 
dream, which a God cauld only have 
inſpired me with, mases it appear 
reaſonable; and ſhould that place be 
inhabited, how miſerable mult its in- 
habitants be. If the father and mo- 


ther of the damſel be dead, and ſhe 
remain alone, abandoned by every 
human being, condemned to pals her 
C flouriſhing 
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flouriſhing youth in ditmal folitude, 
conſumed with forrow and deſpair! 
No, it's no longer love, *tis compaſ- 
fion only which ought to excite me to 
this dangerous enterprize. Thus it 
was that he loft and regained his 
courage. 

In a few days the trunk was hewn 
out, and it now, though imperfectly, 
had the form of a boat. He then drew 
it, with great difficulty, into a plice 


where the ſea had but little room for 


agitation, as it was incloſed between 
two banks. Having there put his 
bark upon the waves, and placed it in 
the middle, he left it moving to the 
winds. He, however, caretuily ob- 
ſerved the defects of his work, re- 
formed his bark, and tried it often. 
Now, ſaid he, half my toil is ended; 
but how can I direct my courſe upon 
the open fea? how arrive at that 
iſland without expoſing myſelf to the 
caprice of the waves ?—a thouſand 
ideas preſented themſelves to his ima 


gination, which he as often rejected. 


But, purſued he, does not the ſwan 
direct his courſe by cutting the waves 
with his large feet? and a!l the birds 
which ſwim upon the waves, do not 
they do ſo too ?—an animal has taught 
me how to ſwim upon the trunk of a 
tree; I am allo taught by animals 
the means of making this invention 
perfect. If I make feet of woog, as 


large as thoſe of the ſwan when be 
plunges them into the water, and ar- 
range them to each ſide of the hollow 
trunk to ſeparate the waves! rauf 
ported with the thought, he haftens 
to cut wood proper to ſupply his pro- 
ject, and ſoon gives it the form of 
oars: he then gets into the boat, and 
tries it for ſome time without {ucceſ+, 
However, he every day took notice 
how the birds of the water directed 
their feet, and everv day he diſcovered 
new means of governing his bark. 
For a long time he limited himſelf in 
ſwimming in the narrow gulph; but 
experience having rendered him boid - 
er, he dared to riſk himlelt upon the 
open fea, and, having rowed his boat 
back again, with extaiy he leapt upon 
the ſhore. This prodigy, cried he, 
which has ſo long tormented me, is 
at length realized. To-morrow, by 


the riling of ſun, will J be upon the 


ſea, and, it the winds prove favour- 
able, I will boldly undertake in this 
bark a voyage to the iſland. It is 
criminal not to endeavour to give af- 
nitance to the untortunate, let the 
danger be ever ſo great. Whilit he 
was thus ſpeaking, he faſtened the 
boat in the narrow gulph, and re- 
turned to his cot, for it was already 
night. 
[To be continued. 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE YOCRKSEIRE- MAGAZINE. 


GENTLEMEN, 


HE collection of WarTs in 
your laſt number, by your cor- 
reſpondent, Andrew Marvel, has in- 
duced an ingenious mechanic and 
aëroſtatiſt to think of conſtructiug a 
machine which ſcems to be almoit 
univerially wanted among the ladies, 
as it will, if put in practice, contr1- 
bute more to the preſervaiion of health 
and beauty than any invention ſince 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
He propoſes to make a Balloon 
Bed in ſuch a mann that i may be 
Killed with a ſufhctent quantity of 


bowel air, during the night, to af- 
cend into the aerial region every morn- 
ing by fix o'clock; and, after float- 
ing an hour in the pure rarefied- air, 
to deſcend again on the ſamè ipot. 
To effect this, he propoſes a trup- 
door in the top of all flat-ruoted 
houſes, to be conſtructed to fuch a 
manner that the lady may open it as 
ſhe aſcends; and, When his projet 
becomes public, he makes no doubt 
but ſome method will be invented to 
make a paſſage thro? the roots ot other 
houſes to anſwer the ſame pony: 

e 
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lie alſo propoſes to every one who 
may uſe Balloon Beds to apply to tue 
}Jalioon-Office in Coney-ſtreet, for 
the neceſſary ingredients for pro- 
ducing dephlogiſticated air, otherwiſe 
tie bed will not be ſufficiently in- 


ESSAY ON THE VANI 
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flated to aſcend to the deſired height. 
He is a queer dog, and will perhaps 
be contriving ſome other ſchemes for 
public aſe, if this meets with appro- 
bation. 1 am; &. 

July 18. NawTONIENSITS, 


TY AND AMBITION OF THE HUMAN 


MIND. 


(PSTN in the firſt book cf his 
A Tuſculan queſtions, ihews inge- 


niouſly the falſity of tlie judgments 
we form concerning the duration of 
human life, compared with eternity : 
to give the mye force to his rea- 
ſoning, he quotes a paſlage from the 
Natural Hiſtory of Ar: :totle, touching 
« kind of inſects that are common 04a 
the banks of tae Ilypanis, (x river- 
of Scythia, at preie it called the Bog) 
who never live beyond the day which 
they are born. 

Ariſtotle ſays that there are ſmall 
animals upon the river Hypanis, 
which live but a day. He that dies 
at eight in the morning, dies in his 
yout!: x ; he that dies at five in the 
evening, dies in decrepit od age. 
Who amoag us does not laugh to tee 
the happineis or miſery of this mo- 
nent of exiſtence brought into conk- 
deration 7 The ſhorteſt and longeſt 
life among us, if we Compare it with 
eternity, or only with the duration of 
mountains, itars, trees, or even of 
ſome animals, is not lets ridiculous, 
M ontaiy at's 2 9 

To puriuc the idea of this elegant 
writer, let us ſuppoſe that one of che 
molt robuſt of thete Hypantans (40 
they are called in hiſtory) was, aC- 
cording to his own notions, as an- 
cient as time itſelf; that he had be- 
gun to exiſt at break of day, and, by 

the extraordinary force of his conſti- 
ttion, had been able to ſupport the 
tatigues of an active life rhrough the 
infinite number ct ſeconds in ten or 
twelve hours. During ſuch a long 
courſe of initants, by experience, a ad 
reflections on all he had teen, he malt 
have acquired very ſublime wiſdom, 


He looks upon his fellow-creatures 
who died about noon, as happily de- 
livered from the great number ot in- 
conveniences to which old age 1s 
ſubjedt. He has aſtoniſhing tradi- 
tions to relate to his g aad- children, 
concerning facts that were prior to all 
the memorials of tneir nation. 'The 
young. ſwarm, compoſed of beings 
who may have already lived a tull 
hour, approach, with rejp-t, this ve- 
nerable fire, and hear his inſtructive 
diicouries wich admiration. Every 
thing that he relates to them will ap- 
pear a prodigy, to that generation 
whoſe 1:ie is o ſhort. The ſpace of a 
day will ſeemn the entire duration of 
time, and day- break, in their chro- 
nology, will be called the great æra 
of the creation. 

[.et us now ſuppoſe this venerable 
inſect, this Neſtor of the Hypanis, a 
little before his death, and about the 
hour of ſun-ier, to aſſemble all his 
deſcendants, friends, aud acquaia- 
tance, to impart to them at dying his 
laſc thoughts, and give them his laſt 
advice. They repair from all parts 
under the vatt ſheiter of a muſh room, 
and the departing ſage addreſſes um- 
felt to them in tue iollowing man- 
ner: 

Friends and Countrymen, 

© TI perceive that the longeſt life 
* muſt have an end. The run of 
mine is arrived, and 1 do not re- 
* gret my fate. ſince my age was be- 
come a burden to me, and to me 
* there was no longer any thing new 
© under the ſua. 
© and calamities that have deſolated 
* my country, che great number of 
particular accidents to Which we 
Cc2 © ar8 
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are all ſubject, the infirmities that 
© afflit our race, and the misfortunes 
that have happened to me in my 
* own family; all that I have ſeen 
in the courſe of a long life, has but 
© too well taught me this great truth, 
© that no happineſs, placed in things 
* which do not depend on us, can be 
© ſecure or durable. The uncertain- 
* ty of life is great; one whole gene- 
© ration periſhed by a ſharp wind; 
*a muititude of our heedleſs youth 
were {wept off into the waters by 
an unexpected freſh pale; what 
© terrible deluge have I ſeen happen 
by a ſudden ſhower ! Our moſt ſo- 
lid coverings are not proof againſt 
© a ſtorm of hail; a dark clond makes 
the moſt courageous hearts to trem- 
© ble. I lived in the hrſt ages, and 
converſed with infects of a taller 
© ſtature, a ſtronger conſtitution, and 
I may add, of more profound wiſ- 
* dom, than any of thoſe in the pre- 
* ſent generation. I beſeech you to 
give credit to my laſt words, whilſt 
*1 aſſure you, that the fame fun 
which now appears beyond che wa- 
© ter, and ſeems to be not far diſtant 
* from the earth, I have formerly 
© ſeen in the middle of heaven, dart- 
ing down his rays directly upon 
* us. The earth was much more 
* enligntened in thoſe paſt ages, the 
* alr much warmer, and your an- 
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* ceſtors were more ſober and more 
* virtuous. 'Though my ſenſes are 
* impaired, my memory is not, and 
© I can aſſure you, that glorious be- 
ing has motion. I ſaw his firſt riſing 
© on the ſummit of that mountain, 
and | began my life about the ſame 
time that he began his immenſe 
career. For a great many ages he 
advanced along the heavens with a 
prodigious heat, and a brightneſs 
of which you can have no idea, a 
brightneſs that would certainly have 
been to you inſupportable. But 
now by his decline, and a jenſible 
diminution of his vigour, I foreſee 
that all nature will ſoon be at an 
end, and that the world wil: be 
buried in darkneſs in leſs than 100 
minutes. 

Alas! my friends, how did 1 
formerly flatter myſelf with the de- 
ceitful hope of living for ever upon 
this earth! How magnificent were 
the cells which | dug for my habi- 
tation ! What confidence did ] not 
put in the firmneſs of my members, 
the ſprings of my joints, and the 
ſtrength of my wings! But | have 
lived long enough for nature and 
for glory; none of+ tnoſe whom |! 
leave behind me will have he 
ſame ſatisfaction in this age of 
darkneis and decay, Which 1 lee is 
already begun. 
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TO THE EDITORS OF THE YORKSHIRE MAGAZINE. 


GrxrIlEMEN, 


As rhe YORKSHIRE ASSOCIATION ao make a conſpicuous figure in the 
Annels of Hiftory, I flatter my/e!r that all Anecdotes (however trifiing ) that 
regard its Rye, Progreſs, and Diſſolution, will be of uje to ſeme future Hi/- 
toriax in compiling a faithful Narrative of that moſt memorable epoch. O. 


COPY VA GENUINE LETTER from TOM at the YORK TAVERN, 
10 BOB at BROOKtS's, dated April 2, 1784. 


Dr ar Bos, 
AM ſorry to inform you that my 
old miſtreſs AsS0CIATION is 


now thought to be in the utmoſt dan- 


ger. There is not a day paſſes but 
the loſes a finger or a toe, and the 
{urgeons have given it as their opi- 


nion, that all her humours are in a 
ſtate of corruption. Nothing, how- 
ever, ſeems to be wanting to make 
her latter days as comfortable as pol- 
ſible. A Reverend Divine prays by 
her night and day; but our Pariſh 
Prieſt lays, Pelitical prayers never 

reac; 
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reach Maven. She has paſſed a moſt 
wretched night, owing to ſome drun- 
kea fellows trom Bluitt's ſhouting un- 
der her windows, No Dis TURBERS 
or TRE PunLic Peace. The old 
Lady has been frequently heard to 
ſay, * Had I ſerved my King with as 
much zeal as I ſerved the Dzmon of 
Faction, I ſhould not have been for- 
ſacen in the hour of trouble“ Her 
Doctor keeps her upon whiſky and 
freſh eggs, at rhe rate of one hundred 
at leaſt per week. This ſtrange diet 
has brought on ſuch a loathing, and 
has ma ſe tne old Lady fo whimiical, 
that ſhe has even taken an averſion to 
the crowing ot a cock. From iuch a 


A V I 
[ Contin ued from 


Could not help obſerving the hap- 

py difference between the couple 
who had at firit ſet out in the path of 
Moderation, but who had afterwards 
forſaken that path to wander up the 
hill of Ambition, and down the decline 
of Poverty, and that which my fair 
companion pointed out of the pair, 
who, having long travelled the roads 
of Folly and Diſſipation, had wilely 
forſaken them, and who ſeemed not 
as if in the purſuit of Happineſs, but 
rather as if Happineſs was already in 
their poſſeſſion, 

O! ſaid I, to my fair compa- 
tion, what gratitude do I owe you 
for thus generouſly affording your 
drotection to a ſtranger! were it not 
for you I perhaps had miſtaken my 
way, fallen a victim to Pride, and la- 
boared in vain to accompliſh the end 
ot my deſire.“ 

** You owe me nothing, {he repli- 
ed, I am ever ready to aſſiſt thoſe 
who will be guided by my direc- 
tions; the misfortune is, few attend to 
me, unleſs when forrow or difappoint- 
ment have convinced them of their 
error; but, youth, boaſt not your ſuc- 
ceſs, nor think yourſelf ſecured, you 
have not far to go until you will be 
aſſailed by many enemies—cacmies 


Doctor good Lord deliver us. He ig- 
norantly calls her diſeaſe St. Wyvill's 
Dance, when all the world knows that 
my Miſtreſs is bed ridden. For what 
with ſitting up whole nights, running 
up ſtairs and down, drawing of corks 
and ſnuffing of candles, I am grown 
ſo thin that I verily believe I could 
jump thro* a Taylor's thimble. Be- 
lieve me, dear Bob, 

- Your very affectionate friend, 

1 

P. S. Strap, who ſhaves the Com- 
mittee at our houſe, ſays, That their 
faces have lengthened, are lengthening, 
and ought to be fhortened—otherwiſe 
he will not ſhave at the price. 


8 1 O N. 
ur laſt, p. 182. 


the moſt dangerous becauſe diſguiſed 
under the maſk of friendſhip, ſtick 
cloie to me, or you will have more 
reaſon to lament than you have now 
of exulting in your ſafety.” 

She had ſcarcely finiſhed this ad- 
dreſs, when I was laid hold on by a 
figure fair to the eye, and enticing in 
his maaners—** What, ſaid he, you 
are like others, fool enough to purſue 
that phantom which flies before you, 
but which you will never be able to 
lav hold on. Come with me, and { 
will put you in poſſeſſion of more ſo- 
lid benents—vyes, you ſhall enjoy all 
the ſelicity you deſire; your compa- 
nion has, no doubt, already expoſed 
to you the follies of mankind, but it 
remains for me to inſtruct you how to 
take advantage of that folly, and to 
turn it to your own immediate benefit. 
You muſt quit the road in which you 
now travel, here 1s nothing to be ex- 
pected, you mutt turn your hopes of 
proſperity either to the one fide or 
the other, put yourſelf under my di- 
rections, and haſten to the declivity 
which your preſent conductreſs has 
warned you to avoid—1 do not mean 
that you ſhall take advantage of the 
miſconduct of others, in order to ac- 
cumulate riches for yourſelf: behold 

what 
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what heaps of treaſure they laviſh 
away, ſce with what eagerneſs they 
diveſt themſelves of all that is valu- 
able about them; we will proceed 
with Now and watchful pace, and 
eagerly gather up that wealth which 
mortals in their folly with ſuch indit- 
ference caſt away. Come, be govern- 
ed by me, riches, confequently prot- 
perity, muſt neceſiarily be your's.“ 

I had almoſt yielded to an invita- 
tion ſo alluring, when my firſt friend 
laid hold on me: © Beware of that 
friend, ſhe exclaimed, he will lcad 
you to your ruin—have you not all 
your preſent neceſſities require? why 
then will yau ſeek for more? Guided 
by him, you may amaſs treaſure I] al- 
low ; but, at the ſame time, I tell you 

ou wil! be farther removed from 
. and though he promiſes 
wealth as your reward, yet he will 
prevent you from enjoying even the 
comforts attendant upon competence, 
and lead you, loaded with gold, to 
the manſion of Poverty.” She in- 
ſtantly . touched me with her hand, 
and all the beauty of her form vanith- 
ed from my view; ti beheld a meagre 
wretch, pale and ſqualid; care wrink- 
led his brow, and famine ſeemed to 
have emaciated his frame —““ That, 
that is the being vou would leave me 
for, that is the friend chat requires to 
be your guide, and ho pictures to 
your view ſcenes of felicity. Alas! 
how many has he led to ruin—his 
name is Avarice; view him, and avoid 
him.” The horrid ſpectre perceiv- 
ing himſelf diſcovered, hurried from 
me, and in a moment diſappeared. 

I returned many thanks to my ge- 
nerous friend for her attention. In 
truth, ſhe replied, you have reaſon to 
rejoice at your eicape, for, next to 
Pride, that is the moſt dangerous 
enemy you could encounter; many 
has he deluded, and the more inti— 
cing his manner, becauſe he ſeems to 
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rcommend Wiſdom, and not only 5 
expoſe Foliv, but even to render the 
folly of others the means of pratiſy- 
ing the wiſhes of his friends.” 

See, ſaid ſhe, he has obtained a 
vetary : behold yon aged man, with 
what attention he liſtens to him with 
what rapture he imbibes his doc- 
trine! aged and 1nfirm, he can hardly 
let him take the ſhortelt road to hap- 
pineſs, and yet the execrable dxmon 
will ſeduce him from it, and bring 
him lingering along the declivity, 
grappling the riches which he ncver 
can enjoy.“ | 

1 inflantly hurried forward to warn 
the venerable {age of the dangers he 
was to encounter, and which ] had to 
fortunately eſcaped, but received no 
other return for my kindneſs than a ſu- 
percilious ineer. I could not help tecl- 
ing ſome mortification both at the mi- 
ſeries which I ſaw my fellow-creature 
ſo willing to embrace, and at the man- 
ner in which he treated my advice: 
my companion {miled. ** You know 
not, ſaid ihe, the trailties of age; feit- 
opinionated, it will not be reproved, 
and Avarice always finds in it the 
moſt eaſy prey; tempted by the proi- 
pe of gain it yields to his tempta- 
tion, although not able to enjoy wait 
treaſure it already poſſeſſes. 

*© You have now, ſaid ſhe, by my 
advice, avoided Ambition, Diſſipa- 
tion, Pride, and Avarice, you have 
nothing to do but to proceed rezu- 
larly forward, and you will ipeedily 
arrive at the river of Death, whict, 
when you have crofled, that ball, 
winch ſo many as well as you are 
purſuing, will be in your pulteſſion; 


but on this fide it will be 1mpoſitble 


for you to. lay hold of it; do not, 
therefore, expect it ſooner, but pats 
on with reſolution, and reſt aftured 
that, if you merit it, it will be your 
reward. 

[Zo be concluded in ctr next. 
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REPRESENTATION of the CALAMITOUS STATE V ENSLAVED 
NEGROES zz the BRITISH DOMINIONS. 


[ Conclided from our laſt, p. 171.] 


HEN the veſſels arrive at their 
V deſtined port in the colomes, 
the poor Negroes are to be diſpoſed of 
to the planters; and here they are 
ag uin expoſed naked, without any 
diſtinction of ſexes, to the brutal ex- 
amination of their purchaſers; and 
this is another occaſion of diſtreſs, 
eſpecially to the females. Add to 
this, that near connections mult now 
2vain be ſeparated, to go with their 
ſeveral purchaſers : in this melancho- 
Iv ſcene mothers are ſeen hanging over 
their daughters, bedewing tnerr na- 
red breaſts with tears, and daughters 
clinging to their parents; not know- 
ing what new ſtage of diſtreſs muſt 
follow their ſeparation, or if ever 
they ſhall meet again: And here 
what ſympathy, what commiſeration 
are they to expect? Why indeed, if 
they will not ſeparate as readily as 
meir owners think proper, the whip- 
per is called for, and the laſh exer- 
ciſe4 upon their naked bodies, till 
obliged to part. 
Can any human heart, that retains 
a feilow-feeling for the ſufferings of 
mankind, be unconcerned at relations 
of ſuch grievous affliction, to which 
this oppreſſed part of our ſpecies are 
ſubjected? God gave to man domini- 
on over the fiſh of the ſea, and over 
tie towls of the air, and over the 
cattle, &c. but impoſed no 1nvolun- 
tary ſubjection of one man to another, 
The truth of this poſition has of 
late been clearly ſet forth by perions 
of reputation and ability, particular- 
ly George Wallis, in his Syſtem of 
the Laws of Scotland, whoſe ſenti- 
ments are ſo worthy the notice of all 
coniiderate perſons, that we ſhall here 
repeat a part of what he has not long 
unce publiſhed, concerning the Afri- 
can Trade, viz. © If this trade ad- 
* fits of a moral or a rational juſti- 
cation, every crime, even the moſt 


© atrocious, may be juſtified : Go- 
* vernment was inſtituted for the good 
* of mankind. Kings, Princes, Go- 
vernors, are not proprietors of thoſe 
who are ſubjected to their authority, 
they have not a right to make them 
miſerable On the contrary, their 
authority is veſted in them, that 
they may, by the juſt exerciſe of it, 
promote the happineſs of their peo- 
ple: of courſe, they have not a 
right to diſpoſe of their liberty, 
and to {ell them for ſlaves + befides, 
no man has a right to acquire or to 
purchaſe them; men and their li- 
© berty are not either ſaleable or 
* purchaſeable : one therefore has no 
body but himſelf to blame, in caſe 


c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
* 
c 
c 
c 


dhe ſhall find himſelf deprived of a 


© man, whom he thought he had, by 
buying for a price, made his own ; 
for he dealt 1a a trade which was 
illicit, and was prohibited by the 
* moſt obvious dictates of humanity, 
For thele reaſons, every one of thoſe 
* unfortunate men, who are pretend- 
© ed to be ſlaves, has a right to be 
declared free, for he never loſt his 
liberty, he could not loſe it; his 
Prince had no power to diſpoſe of 
* him : of courſe the ſale was void. 
* This right he carries about with 
him, and is entitled every where to 
get it declared. As ſoon, there- 
fore, as he comes into a country, 
in which Judges are not forgetful of 
© their own humanity, it is their 
duty to remember that he is a man, 
© and to declare him to be free. 
© This is the Law of Nature, which 
is obligatory on all men, at all 
times, and in all places. Would 
© not any of us, who ſhould be 
* ſnatched by pirates from his native 
© land, think himſelf cruelly abuſed, 
and at all times entitled to be free? 
© Have not theſe unfortunate Afri- 
© cans, who meet with the ſame cruel 

fate, 
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fate, the ſame right? are they not 
© men as well as we? and have they 
© not the ſame ſenſibility? Let us 
not, therefore, defend or ſupport an 
* uſage which is contrary to all the 
© Laws of Humanity.” 

How the Britiſh nation firſt came 
to be concerned in a practice by 
which the rights and liberties of man- 
kind are fo violently infringed, and 
Which is fo oppoſite to the apprehen- 
fions Engliſhmen have always had of 
what natural juſtice requires, is in- 
deed ſurpriſing. It was about the 

ear 1563, in the reign of Queen 

lizabeth, that the Engliſh firſt en- 
gaged in the Guinea Trade; when it 
appears, from an account in Hill's 
Naval Hiſtory, p. 293, That when 
Capt. Hawkins returned from his firſt 
voyage to Africa, that generous- 
ſpirited Princeſs, attentive to the 1n- 
tereſt of her ſubjects, ſent for the 
commander, to whom ſhe expreſſed 
her concern leſt any of the African 
Negroes ſhould be carried off with- 
out their free conſent, declaring 2t 
ewould be deteſtable, and call down the 
vengeance of Heaven upon the under- 
takers. Capt. Hawkins promiſed to 
comply with the Queen's injunction; 
nevertheleſs, we find in the account, 
2 in the ſame hiſtory, of Haw- 

ins's ſecond voyage, the author 
uſing theſe remarkable words, Here 
began the horrid practice of forcing 
the Africans into Slavery! 

Labat, a Roman Miſſionary, in 
his Account of the Iſles of America, 
at page 114, of the 4th vol. men- 
tions, that Lewis XIII. father to the 
preſent French King's grandfather, 
was extremely uneaſy at a law by 
which all the Negroes of his colonies 
were to be made ſlaves ; but it being 
ſtrongly urged to him as the readieſt 
means for their converſion to Chril- 
tianity, he acquieſced therewith. 

In a book printed at Liverpool, 
called The Liverpool ee we 
book, which contains, among other 
things, an account of the trade of 
that port, there is an exact liſt of the 


veſſels employed in the Guinea 
Trade, and of the number of ſlaves 
imported in each veſſel, by which it 
appears, that in the year 1753, the 
number imported to America, by veſ. 
ſels belonging to that port, amount- 
ed to upwards cf thirty thouſand; 
and from the number of veſlels em- 
ployed by the African Company in 
London and Briſtol, we may, with 
ſome degree of certainty, conclude, 
there is, at leaſt, an hundred thou. 
ſand Negroes purchaſed and brought 
on board our ſhips yearly from the 
coaſt of Africa, on their account, 
This is confirmed in Anderſon's 
Hiſtory of Trade and Commerce, 
printed in 1764, where it is ſaid, at 
page 68 of the Appendix, * 'That 
* England ſupphes her American Co- 
Jlonies with Negro-flaves, amounting 
in number to above one hundred 
* thouſand every year.“ When the 
veſſels are full freighted with ſlaves, 
they ſet out for our plantations in 
America, and may be two or three 
months on the voyage, during-which 
time, from the filth and ſtench that is 
among them, diſtempers frequently 
break out, which carry off a great 
many, a fifth, a fourth, yea, ſome- 
times a third of them; 1o that taking 
all the ſlaves together that are brought 
on board our ſhips yearly, one may 
reaſonably ſuppoſe, that at leaſt ten 
thouſand of them die on the voyage. 
And in a printed account of the 
State of the Negroes in our planta- 
tions, it is ſuppoſed that a fourth 
part, more or leſs, die at the diffe- 
rent iſlands, in what is called the 
ſeaſoning. Hence it may be pre- 
ſumed, that, at a moderate compu- 
tation of the ſlaves who are pur- 
chaſed by our African merchants in a 
year, near Thirty Thousand die upon 
the voyage and in the ſeaioning. 
Add to this, the prodigious number 
who are killed in the incurſions and 
inteſtine wars, by which the Ne- 
groes procure the number c faves 
wanted to load the vefſei:, How 
dreadful then is this Slave -'i ade, 

whereby 
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whereby ſo many thouſands of our 
fellow-creatures, free by nature, endu- 
ed wiih the ſame rational faculties, and 
called to be heirs of the ſame ſalva- 
tion with us, loſe their lives, and are 
truly, and properly ſpeaking, mur- 
dered every year! For it is not ne- 
ceſſarv, in order to convict a man of 
murder, to make it appear, that he 
had an intention to commit murder, 
Whoever does, by unjuſt force or vio- 


lence, deprive another of his liber- 


ty; and, while he has him in his 
power, reduces him, by cruel treat- 


ment, to ſuch a condition as evident-- 


ly eadaagers his life, and the event 
occaſions his death, is actually guilty 
of murder. | 

[t is no leſs ſhocking to read the 
accounts given by Sir Hans Sloane, 
and others, of the inhuman and un- 
merciful treatment thoſe Blacks meet 
with who ſurvive the ſeaſoning in the 
iſlande, often for tranſgreſſions to 
which the puniſhment they receive 
bears no proportion. * And the hor- 
* rid executions which are frequently 
* made there upon diſcovery of the 
* plots laid by the Blacks for the re- 
* covery of their Liberty ; of ſome 
© they break the bones, whilſt alive, 
don a wheel; others they burn, or 
rather roaſt to death; others they 
* arve to death, with a loaf hanging 
before their mouths * Thus are 
they brought to expire with frightful 
agonies, in the moſt horrid tortures. 
For negligence only they are unmer- 


cifully whipped till their backs are 
raw, and then pepper and ſalt is 
ſcattered on the wounds to heighten 
the pain, and prevent mortification. 


Is it not a cauſe of much ſorrow and 
lamentation, that ſo many poor crea- 


tures ſhould be thus racked with ex- 
cruciating tortures for erimes which 


often their tormentors have occaſion» 
ed? Maſt not even the common feel- 
ings of human nature have ſuffered 
ſome grievous changs 1n thoſe men, 


to be capable of ſuch horrid cruelty 
towards their fellow-men ? If they 


deſerve death ought not their judges, 
in the death decreed them, always to 


remember that theſe, their hapleſs 
fellow- creatures, are men, and them- 


ſelves profefing Chriſt: ins ?—Britons 


boaſt themſelves to be a generous, 
humane people, who have a true ſenſe 


of the importance of liberty; but is 


this a true character, whilſt that bar- 
barous, ſavage Slave-Trade, with all 
its attendant horrors, receives coun- 


tenance and protection from the Le- 


giſlature, where ſo many thouſand 
lives are yearly ſacrificed? Do we in- 


deed believe the truths declared in 


the Goſpel ? Are we perſuaded that 
the threatenings, as well as the pro- 
miſes therein contained, will have 


their accompliſhment ? If indeed we 


do, muſt we not tremble to think 


what a load of guilt lies upon our 


nation generally, and individually ſo 
far as we in any degree abet or coun- 


tenance this aggravated iniquity ? 


NATURAL HISTORY. NC. V. 
[With an Excravixc of the BRA. 


Tar Beazs 

F North-America are not at all 
mitchievous, except when they 

are hungry, or when they are wound- 
ed. 'They always run away at the 
light of a man, and if he has a dog 
along with him the bears will ſoon 
get out of fight. Their rutting time 
in July, and then they become to 

Var. I. No. 7. 


lean, that the fleſh has a faintiſh and 
diſagreeable taſte; even the ſavages 
themſelves, who feed upon almoſt any 
thing, will not touch it at that time. 
In this ſeaſon they are much more 
formidable than at other times, which 
is perhaps owing to jealouſy ; but af- 
ter chis they ſoon get their fleſh again 
by the help of fruits which they meet 

with 
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with in the woods. They are par- 
ticularly fond of grapes which run up 
the ,higheſt trees, and they will rea- 
dily climb to the top in queſt of them; 
but if a hunter happens to ſee them 


they pay dear for their liquoriſhneſs, 


for they ſeldom come down without 
the loſs of their lives. | 

Bear-hunting 1s a very great ſport 
in America, both with the Planters 
and Savages. Not many years ago 
500 bears were killed in. two of the 
counties in Virginia in one winter, 
'The Engliſh have a breed of dogs 
above the ze of farmers' curs, which 
are brought up to this ſport, and by 
practice they come to know the ſcent 
of a bear; as ſoon as they meet with 
this they follow him by their noſe till 
they have overtaken him, and then 
they bark and fnap at him till he runs 
up into a tree. There are then ge- 
nerally two or three hunters ready to 
kill him with their guns, leſt one 
ſhould mils. 

Though they are not naturally vora- 
cious, vet they are very ferce when 
wounded. The dogs often bring them 
to a bay when in this condition, and 
then the huntſmen are ready to ſhoot 
them with the piſtols that are ſtucs in 
their girdles. Thoſe dogs are not 
accounted proper for the game that 
will attempt to faſten upon a bear ; 
for the beſt dog in the world 1s nothing 
in its paws : beſides, if they ever get 
one in their clutches they blow up his 
ſkin from his fleſh like a bladder, and 
often kill him ; but if he recovers he 
3s never good for any thing afterwards. 

The time of hunting the bear in 
America is the winter ſeaſon, for then 
they hide themſelves in hollow trees. 
When they find any thrown down 
they make a den of the root, and ſtop 


the entrance with fir-tree branches, 


where they lie ſheltered from the r1- 
gour of the weather. If they can 


meet with nothing of this kind they 
make holes in the earth, and take 
great care when they are within to 
op up the entrance. 

been {. 


They have 
en to lie ſo ſnug in the. bot- 


tom of a cave, that they were pe“. 
ceived with difficulty by thoſe who 
were very near them. 

But in whatever manner a bear gets 
a lodging, he never ſtirs out of it 
during the winter ; and yet it is not 
known that he carries any proviſion 
along with him, which renders it ex. 
tremely 2 that he neither eats 
nor drinks at that time. It is gene- 
rally {aid that he lives all this while 
by ſucking his paws, but of this there 
is no certainty ; nor does it ſeem at 
all probable that they could render 
him ſufficient nouriſhment for ſo long 
a time, However, it is credibly at- 
ſerted, that they have been kept 
chained up all the winter without any 
thing to eat or drink, and that when 
it was ended they continued very fat; 
but every one is left to his own liber- 
ty to believe what he pleaſes in this 
reſpect; for it is certainly very 
ſtrange, that an animal ſo well pro- 
vided with fur ſhould be ſo extremely 
unwilling to ſtir abroad in the winter 
time. 

The length of this animal's body, 
from the noſe to the extremity of the 
paws of the hind feet, is eight feet 
three inches, and to the root of the 
tail five feet and a half; and this laſt 
is five inches long. Likewiſe from 
the noſe to the hind part of the head 
is five inches. The breaſt is larger 
than that of a lion as well as longer, 
and it conſiſts of fourteen ribs on each 
ſide. The neck is ſhort, in propor- 
tion to its ſize, like that of a hog; 
for it is but ſeven inches broad, and 
nine long; however, the extraordi- 
nary thickneſs of the hair about this 
part makes it ſeem ſhorter than it 
really is. The ſkin or hide is very 
thick and hard on the back, but thin 
and delicate under the belly. Ihe 
hair is not ſo harſh as that of a lion 
or wild boar; it being a ſort of wool, 
more curled than that of a goat, but 
not ſo much as that of a ſheep. The 
claws of a bear are connected to the 
laſt phalanx of the fingers and toes 
in the ſame manner as a lion - 

ey 
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they have the power of keeping 
them raiſed as they walk, that they 
may not blunt their paints; however, 
they are generally found to be half 
worn away, becauſe a bear has much 
more occaſion to uſe them than lions, 
or other animals of prey. Theſe 
claws are black, very large, and 
crooked ; and the teeth are like thoſe 
of a lion, only the grinders are not 
ſharp and pointed, but flat and ſquare; 
and there is likewiſe a ſmall touth be- 
hind the lower dog-tooth. Howeyer, 


the teeth, in general, are ſmaller than 


thoſe of a lion; for which reaſon it 15 
ſaid, that the bear makes uſe of his 
paws only in breaking the nets and 
inares of the hunters ; likewiſe the 
tnic&neſs of his lips prevent him from 
making uie of his teeth upon this oc- 
caſion. They are of an extraordinary 
hgure, for thoſe below are turned in- 
wards, and towards the corners are of 
the form of the comb of a cock. 


The GRreentand Bran 
Is larger than the former, and is of a 
white colour ; and the ſhape of their 
heads and ſome other parts is quite 
different, which plainly ſhew they are 
of a diſtinct ſpecies. Not many years 
ago there was one carried about for 
a ſhow in England, which was four 
teet and a half high when he ſtood 


upon his legs, and about nine feet 
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long. When he reared up on his 
hind- feet he was thirteen high, and 
would lay hold on the upper part of his 
den, and ſwing like a parrot in a 
cage. However, we are credibly in- 
formed there are many in Greenland 
much larger. 

The head is of a more formidable 
make than that of a common bear, for 
in ſome reſpects it reſembles a lion. 
It is but ſmall in proportion to the 
ſize of the animal, and yet it is four 
times as large as that of a maſtiff 
dog The neck is prodigious thick 
and ſtrong; the eyes are very ſmall 
and far ſunk in his head, and the noſe 
is black and thick, with wide noſtrils. 

ne mouth is large, black within, 
and exceedingly well armed with 
ſtrong teeth. There are four tuſks, 
two on each jaw, of above two inches 
long. The ears are very ſmall, and 
the tongue is of a purple colour. 

The limbs of this animal are mon- 
ftrouſly large, the thigh being above 
a yard in circumference. The ſoles 
of the feet are flat, broad, and undi- 
vided, being ten inches in length and 
ſeven or eight in breadth. The toes, 
which are five, are armed with large 
nails full two inches long, and in 
ſome caſes he makes uſe of his paws 
in the ſame manner as we do our 
hands. 


From the BEAUTIES of the BAITISH SENATE, 


THE LIBERTY OF THE SUBJECT ASSERTED AGAINST THE, 
IMPRESS ACT. 


Sir GEORGE SAVILE's SPEECH—]Junxe 23, 1779. 


AM really aſtoniſhed that the 

learned gentleman (Mr, Wedder- 
burne) is not aſhamed to avow the 
reaſon he has aſſigned, for the con- 
cealment he has uſed, and reducing 
the Houſe to act as ſo many midnight 
conſpirators, who, under the colour 
of deviſing meaſures for public pre- 
ſervation and national ſafety, has 
every appearance of plotting, in the 
dark at midnight, its deſtruction, 


coming like ſo many hired ruffians, 
with weapons concealed under their 
cloaks, to bury their poinards in its 
very bowels. 

Such an act as that for impreſſing 
men into his Majeſty's ſervice might 
be very neceſſary, but not to the ex- 
tent moved for; but why bring it for- 
ward at this DAR& and SILENT hour? 
when the clock has ſtruck twelve, and 
moſt of the members retired home to 

D d 2 | their 
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their beds? Why, in God's name, 
not propoſe it early in the day, in a 
tull Houſe? The reaton aſſigned for 
this aſſaſſinate mode of conducting 
public buſineſs is, to the laſt degree, 
uniounded and diſſatistactoryv, ** left 
the public ſhould he appriſed of it.“ 
Has not the learned gentleman already 
told us that the bill is to act retro- 
ſpectively? That it is to commence 
on taat melancio'y, 1 fear, fatal day, 
on which che Spanth Miniſter deli— 
vered the maniieſto now oa your table: 
Has he not farther informed us, that 
that the Miniftry have not been” un- 
mindful of their duty, for that they 
have exceeded ail their former attacks 
on the conſtitution of their country? 
They have trampled on the laws, and 
have found an advocate to defend their 
conduct, in the perion of the learned 
gentleman who has moved this extra- 
ordinary bill in this extraordinary 
manner. Is then the learned gentle- 
man's love of his country not ſatisfied 
with the injuries inflicted on the moſt 
deſerving part of the community, by 
robbing them of that protection which 
the laws have g:ven to them, and by 
breaking the national faith, which 1s 
the great pledge and ſecurity to every 
Engliſhman for their due perform- 
ance? Would the learned gentleman 
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not let one father, one huſband, one 
brother, or one child eſcape, in this 
general {cene of oppreſſion and injuſ 
tice: Methinks I] hear the heart-felt 


ſhrieks of the miſerable wife this in- 


ſtant piercing my ears, and entreat- 
ing, in accents of rage and deſpair, 
the midnight ruffian not to drag from 
her fide her tender and affectionate 
huſband, the father of her children, 
and her only ſupport! 1 think 1 hear 
the aged and helpleſs parent, in ac- 
cents of ſinking woe, - mitery, and 
diſtrets, bewailing the loſs of his du- 
tiſul and beloved fon! I conteis ] am 
filled with horror at the various 111; 
and miſeries this inſtant inflicting in 
every part of theſe kingdoms, con- 
trary to every principle of law, juſtice, 
and humanity : but the learned pen- 
tleman has a ſtomach for all this, and 
much more; ſor he jays, he has ſtood 
up at this late hour to propole a law, 
which, if propoied in open day, in a 
full Houſe, might perhaps have this 
one conſequence, that of procuring, 
for the perions to be affected by it, 
that perional ſecurity, by fight and 
concealment, which the laws of their 
country, and the aſſurance of public 
faith always ſuppoſed to accompany 
them, have been inadequate to. 


AUTHENTIC PARTICULARS AND ANECDOTES. OF THE 
LATE MR. FITZGERALD. 


HE late unfortunate George- 
Robert Fitzgerald, Eſq; in 

whom was blended ſuca a contrariety 
of qualities, ſuch a mixture of good 
and bad, very early began his career 
in life. Before he arrived at his zoth 
year, he had fought ſeveral duels ; 
and it is evident that he was more ſti- 
mulated by a ſanguinary diipolition 
than a nice ſenſe of honour. His im- 
placable reſentment was the ſource of 
all his miſeries, it ultimately cauſed 
his ignominious exit, and marred all 
the good qualities he poſſeſſed. He 


purchaſed a commiſſion in the royal 
army in the year 1705, and {rom this 


we may date the commencement ot 
his public tranſactions. 

He had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in 
two duels, before his being garritoned 
in Galway, in the year 1707, when, 
on ſome quarrel with a Lieut. Thomp- 
ſon, they met in a public garden in 
the ſuburbs of that town, and at the 
ſecond ſhot, unfortunately for George, 
and thoſe who have fince ſuffered thro' 
his means, part of his ſkull! was only 
ſhattered, without penetrating the 54 
mater. Little hopes were, however, 


entertained of his life; but, by the 
{kill of the ſurgeon, he was fatally re- 
lerved for a more ſhocking a 


it 


He was at this time one of the gen- 
teeleſt youths in Ireland, and was ſo 
vain of a fine heal of pale-coloured 
hair, that, though he never winced 
under the trepan, he dropped tears 
when the ſurgeon told him that cut- 
ting of his hair was neceſſary to his 
Cure. 

t would be a difficult taſk to trace 
Mr. Fitzgerald thro' his numerous 
quarrels in Ireland, England, and 
France. In the latter kingdom, ne 
was careſſed by the Duc d' Artois, 
and in the habits of famiitarity with 
the firit nobility in France. An anec- 
dote is related that he introduc'd ſome 
loaded dice at n22ard, and, being de- 
tected, the Duc d' Artois ſaved him; 
he immediately fied in women's ap- 
parel. On his return from France in 
177 6, he accompanied his father to 
the county of Mayo, the unhappy 
ſcene of the tragedy in which he acted 
ſo principal a part 

As France had rather increaſed 
than diminiched his foppery, his 
mode of travelling was in a very ex- 
traordinary ftyle. The father being 
in the German ſervice early in ife, 
all the ſervants were put in Huffir 
uniform, with monſtroug.fabres, and 
tae entrance anch exit of their 
{ute into every Count | ww: had all 


, 


tne parade a little Prince 
could make in a route his petty 
dominions. The forme Met up as a 


candidate for the county of Mayo in 
1777, and even petitioned Parha- 
ment againſt the returned member, 
but loſt it. 

Ihe cauſes of the quarrei between 
Fitzgerald and M*<Donne!l, Which 
term nated in both their deaths, were 
as follow :— Two ladies held a farm 
under Mr. M*<Donnell; the leaſe ex- 
pired, and as the land had been ſet at 
a very low rent, and he was a conſi- 


derable gainer by the fall of the leaſe, 


he refuſed to renew. Fizgerald inter- 
tered, and inſiſted he ſhould ; he even 
went fo far as to take poſſeſſion for the 
ladies. The former applied to the 
Laws for redreſs; many rencounters 


— 
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enſued, and many attempts were af- 
terwards made to aſſaſſinate M Don- 
nell, until the cataſtrophe of the 2iſt 
of February. 

Mr. Fitzgerald's eſtate conſiſted ot 
about 10,000 acres, a great part of 
which was very fine land; it never 
brought him in near the intrinſic va» 
lue annually; as ſolvent tenants were 
unwilling to Live under a man of his 
diſpoſition, a great ſpace of it re- 
mained unoccupied. If properly huſ- 
banded, as it is eſtimated, it would 
be worth 700ol. per annum. 

Some time prior to the murder of 
M Donnell, Fizgerald drove all the 
Roman Catholic tenants off his eſtate, 

Every part of Fitzgerald's body 
was ſcarred with wounds which he had 
recerved in the various rencounters and 
duels he had been engaged in. There 
was a large hole where a ball had 
ladged in one of his hips, another in 
the mall of one of his legs, his head 
had been trepanned, and his right 
ile was fo perforated with pricks of 
the ſmall ſword that it had an appear- 
ance not eaſy to deſcribe. 

Among the many horrid circum» 
Rtauces relative to the ill-fated Fitz- 
gerald are the following :—He had, 
ic ſeems, a truity ſervant, whom he 
acquainted with his tecrets, and wha 
faithfully executed all his commiſ- 
ſions. At l-ngth the man had waded 
through ſo much iniquity that he be- 
gan to relent, and viſibly betrayed 
ſome marks of compunction. This 
the acute eye of Fitzgerald ſoon ob- 
ſerved, and, as he was conſcious that 
the man knew too much, he from 

that moment determined to make 

away with him. Accordingly he 
cauſed liquor to be ſent to the kitchen, 
and, when he judged the ſervants 
might be heated with drinking, he 
entered in perſon, and ſoon contrived 
to create a quarrel between this man 
and another. They proceeded to 
fight, but he aſked them if they were 
afraid to take piſtols? The fellow 
whoſe death Fitzgerald had fixed on, 
as might be naturally expected from 
one 
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one of ſuch a diſpoſition, replied he 

as not, The other ſeemed to ſhew 
fome reluQance, but Fitzgerald in- 
ſtantly whiſpered him that his oppo- 
nent's piſto! ſhould only be charged 
with powder. Piſtols were then 
brought.— Fitzgerald was as good as 
Bis word—and at the third fire the 
unfortunate man was ſhot through the 
body. Thus, apparently thro' a fro- 
tick, he was able to annihilate a man 
whoſe exiſtence he had reaſon to dread. 


Mr. FT ERALD's Speech previous 
to ſentence being paſſed. 


« My Lords, 

*© I humbly hope for the humane 
indulgence of this Court to my -pre- 
fent moſt unhappy ſituation. 1 do 
not mean, my Lords, to take up your 
time, but I truſt that what I ſhall ſay 
will be attended with effect. The very 
Mort period of time that has elapſed 
fance my conviction has been taken up 
in adjuſting my temporal affairs; and 
in truth, my Lords, even theſe are 
not yet perfectly ſettled; but I now 
wiſh to make ſome preparation, ſome 
fettlement of peace wich Heaven, be- 
fore I paſs into the preſence of an all- 
ſeeing and juſtly offended God, which 
1 am about to do. 

«© My Lords, you may imagine 1 
lead for this indulgence of time in 
opeful expectation of obtaining has 

Majeſty's pardon; but, my Lords, I 
do moit ſolemnly declare it is no ſuch 
inducement; for if his Majeſty were 
to offer me his pardon, nay his crown 
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along with it, I would not accept of 
either the one or the other: under the 
weight of ſuch a verdict againſt me, 
it is 1mpoſſible I could ever look one 
of the community in the countenance, 
or again hold up my head in ſociety. 
Let it not be pnderſtood, my Lords, 
that by this declaration I inſinuate or 
infer the ſmalleſt degree of cenſure on 
the verdict of the jury. No, m 
Lords, 1 know them all to be gentie- 
men of the moſt fair and irreproach- 
able characters; men not to be bi— 
aſſed, and who could not avoid bring- 
ing me 1n guilty, if I were their bro- 
ther, from the body of evidence that 
has appeared againſt me—which, if 
I was before acquainted with, I ſhould 
have endeavoured to have had wit- 
neſſes to repel that body; but that, 
my Lords, is not now a matter for 
conſideration— the only thing J plead 
for is time! 

* It is alſo ſaid, my Lords, that I 
want that time to commit an act of 
ſnicide; but J have too many offences 
on my back, and dreadful crimes to 
account for, to have ſuch a miterable 
paſſport into eternity.“ 

Mr. Fitzgerald was dreſſed in a 
brown ſtuff pellice gutſide coat, lined 
wich hair, an M niform coat of the 
Caftletown Hy, a flannel waiſtcoat 
and dra ark-grey linen ſtock- 
ings, and Moes without buckles; a 
very old round hat, having a piece 
of white cord as a band. 

( Farther particulars reſpecting Mr. 
Fitzgerald ww:{/ appear in our next.} 


ESSAY ON FALSE AND TRUE HAPPINESS. 


OW vain, fugacious and empty, 
| are all the httle momentary 
pleaſures of life ! How blind and fond 
are we of being deceived! We look 
upon Folly with the converging end 
of our teleſcope, the eye; we make 
mountains of errors appear no bigger 
than mole-hills, and the paths of Vir- 
tue we throw brambles in, not only to 
2 our own walking in them, 
ut to hinder others. 


What pains do men take to ſur- 
mount ten thouſand difficulties and 
impediments which he in their way 
to Vice ! they break through all laws, 
divine and human, till the gilded bait 
is poſſeſſed; and then how toon is the 
appetite palled, and how long does 
the ſting remain upon the conſcience! 
Sure Heaven ordained this ſecret way 


of puniſhing mankind for ſecret 


crimes ; though chearfulneſs may pate 
els 
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ſeſs the features, blackneſs and horror 
cloud the mind. 

How ſoon does the memory of paſt 
leaſures fly from us! and of what 
lictle importance are they in our jour- 
ney of Life! The balm which ſweet- 
ens our paſſage flows from a ſpring 
more conſpicuouſly clear and unſul- 
lied than all the vain and empty fol- 
lies of human invention. Reaſon, 
that bright refulgent beam of light, 
that guide to the ſoul, that lamp of 
the underſtanding, has charms to 
ſatiate us. If we employ 1t to ſurvey 
this earth, and all its glories; and if 
we compare them with that infinite 
number of worlds beyond our utmoſt 
ken, and examine the exact order and 
economy in the circuit of the whole 
creation, in what an abyſs of amaze- 

ment are we loſt ! 
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How many 3 pleaſures 
muſt ariſe in a mind retired to this ſe- 
cret ſolitude! this earthly paradiſe ! 
Here flow rivers of felicitous thoughts 
to the cuntemplative mind! The ideas 
of one who can ſoar even beyond thoſe 
planets which he fartheſt in our ob- 
ſervation, and can yet imagine infi- 
nite regions, and worlds, and pla- 
nets beyond theſe, and that there may 
be ſtill indefinitely more and more be- 
yond all he can imagine! I ſay, the 
ideas of ſuch a one muſt be extenſively 
great and pleaſant. The melody of 
muſic, in its ſweeteſt ſounds, melts 
and dies away in the vibration, but 


the harmony of this contemplation . 


will laſt to eternity, and prove a ne- 
ver- ending bliſs. 


DR. BERKENHOUT's MODE OF CURE FOR THE BITE OF A 
| MAD DOG. 


HE perſon bit muſt immediately 
apply his mouth to the wound, 
and continue to ſuck it during ten 
minutes, or a quarter of an hour, fre- 
quently ſpitting out, and waſhing 
his mouth each time with water, 
warm or cold, no matter which, If 
the wound be in any part of his body 
which he cannot reach wath his mouth, 
poſſibly he may prevail on ſome ra- 
tional friend to do him this kind of- 
fice ; eſpecially when J afſure him, 
poſitively aſſure him, that it may be 
done without the leaſt danger. My 
own ſon, then about eight years old, 
in returning from ſchool, was bit by 
a dog in the thigh. My eldeſt daugh- 
ter being informed of the accident, 
without the leaſt hefitation imme- 
diately ſucked the wound : ſhe heard 
me {ay it might be done with ſafety. 
The dog was certainly not mad, but 
I relate the ſtory in juſtice to her af- 
fectionate intrepidity, which, in a 
young girl, was ſomewhat extraord1- 
nary. 
Seriouſly I believe that if this ſim- 
ple operation were immediately and 


reſolutely performed, no other reme- 
dy would be required. The beſt me- 
dicines are often the moſt ſimple, and 
thoſe which are neareſt at hand. We 
are too apt ſuperciliouſly to overlook 
the ſimple dictates of nature and com- 
mon ſenſe, to the diſcredit of our pro- 
feſſion, and the loſs of our patients. 
Art, chemiſtry, compounds, and ſyſ- 
tems, are the hobby - horſes of young 
phyſicians; and it is not till they 
have grown old in the proſeſſion that 
they return to Nature and Hippo- 
crates. 

But, though I have great depen- 
dance on this ſimple preſervative- re- 
medy, we cannot be provided with 
too many weapons, offenſive and de- 
fenſive, againſt fo formidable an ene- 
my. Thoſe who want reſolution to 
attack the foe perſonally, will be 
glad of a ſubſtitue. That ſubſtitute 
is a cupping-glaſs, or any other 
veſſel that will anſwer the ſame pur- 
poſe. If no ſurgeon be preſent, take 
a pretty large piece of paper; twiſt 
it gently ſo that it may eaſily be 
thruſt into a narrow-mouthed Jug 3 
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light the paper well, and, having put 
it into the veſſel, fix it tight over*the 
wound, and let it remain in that po- 
ſition till it may be caſily taken off. 
Repeat this operation three or four 
times. 

Ancient and modern writers on this 
ſubject have generally adviſed ſearing 
the wound with a hot iron; partly 
with a deſign to deſtroy the poiſon, 
but particularly with an intention to 
produce an ulcer, This I think not 
only an unneceſſary, but a pernicious 
act of cruelty. J,et us ſuppoſe that a 
particle of the poiſon, ſufficient to 
communicate the diſeaſe, 15 ablorbed 


by a lymphatic vein, what will be 


the effect of the application of a red- 
hot iron to the extremity of that vein, 
after ſach abſorpuon ? will it not im- 
mediately ſhrink and ſhrivel ? and 
will not the reduction of the poifon- 
ous fomes, by an external application, 
be thus effectually prevented ? 

The wound being now wiped dry 
with lint or tow, let two drachins of 
mercurial ointment be rubbed into it, 
and let the part be then covered by a 
bliſtering plaſter ſomewhat longer 
than the wound. As ſoon as a blad- 
der 1s perceived to have riſen under 
the plaſter, raiſe the edge of it, and 
let out the lymyh; and, in order to 
keep it running, let it be daily dreſſed 
during fourteen days or longer, with 
an ointment compoted of equal parts 
of emplaſtrum weoficatorium, and un- 
guentum c@ruleum fortius, P. L. melt- 
ed together in a very gentle heat. 
Let a drachm of mercurial ointment 
be rubbed into the fore-part of the 
legs of the patient every other night, 
and on the nights intervening let him 
tulze a bolus, compoſed of three or 
four grains of calomel, fix grains of 
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camphore, and a drachm of conſerve 
of roſes, If any ſigns of ſalivation 
ſhould appear, it muſt be checked by 
a day or two's ſuſpenſion, and a doſe 
of Glauber's ſalt. 

Every perſon who, from the bite 
of a dog realiy mad; has received the 
fatal poiſon, whole conſtitution is at 
that time diſpoſed for ſuch infection, 
and who has 1gnorantly depended on 
ſea-bathing, or on any ſpecific taken 
internally, will moſt certainly, in the 
ſpace of a few weeks, perceive ſymp. 
toms of the approaching cataſtro- 
phe, called hy4r-phobia. In this tage 
of the diſeaſe 1 fear their is very lit- 
tle probability of recovery. I have, 
perhaps rather wantonly, adviſed in- 
toxication; J am ſtill of op'mon that 
it is an experiment worth trying. It 
can certainly do no harm. I remem- 
ber ſomewhere to have read of opium, 
in large doſes, being ſucceſsfully ad- 
miniſtered; but I do not {ind this 
practice confirmed by experience. 
Powerful anti-ſpaſmodics are certainly 
indicated, | 

This may poſſibly be read by per- 
ſons who live in the country, at ſome 
diſtance from an apothecary; and, con- 
ſequently, in caſe of an accident, it 
may be many hours before any mer- 
curial ointment can be procured. 
Such readers will neceſſarily aſk, what 
then is to be done ?— Whilſt the per- 
ſon bit is ſucking the wound, let a 
ſpoonful of lard, or tallyw, or fat of 
any kind, be melted, and immed1- 
ately, with the hand, rubbed into the 
part, continuing the operation until 
the fat be . # abſorbed. Let him 
then take his horie and ride leiſurely 
to the neareſt apothecary, who will 
proceed as above directed. 


A RECEIPT FOR TBE BITE OF A MAD DOG, 


WHICH NEVER YET FAILED: 


AKE dwarf box, aſh- coloured 
liverwort, wild periwinkle and 
wild trefoil, (the beſt time for laying 
in a ſtock of the latter is in June) of 
each an equal quantity. When they 
have lain = to be iufliciently dried, 


rub them, and fift them into a fine 
powder. Then give three quarters of 
an ounce in a pint of new milk to 
either man or dog faſting ; let it be 
repeated for three mornings—-the 


ſooner the better after the bite. 
FORTH HY, 
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An ADDRESS, 
Written and ſpoken by Mrs. Sto pboxs, 


When ſhe produced to the Audience her 
Three Reaſons for quitting the Bath "Theatre, 
IAE I not rais'd ſome expeRation here? 
Wrote by herſelf !\—What! Authoreſs 
and play'r ? 


True, we have heard her, (thus I gueſs you'd 


ſay) 
* decency recite another's lay; 


ut never heard, nor ever could we dream, 
Herſelf had ſipp d the Heliconian ſtream. 
Perhaps you farther ſail, (excuſe me, pray, 
For thus ſuppoſing all that you might ſay) 
What will the treat of in this ſame addrefs ? 
Is it to ſhew her learning? Can you gueſs ? 
Here let me anſwer, No: far diff rent views 
Poſſeſs'd my ſoul, and fir d my Virgin Muſe! 
"Twas honeſt Gratitude; at whoſe requeſt, 
Sham'd be the heart that will not do it's beſt ! 
The time draws near when I muſt bid adicu 
To this delightful ſpot ; nay, een to You! 
[To the Audience. 
To you, whoſe foſt ring kindneſs rear'd my 
name, 
O'erlook'd my faults, but magnify'd my fame. 
How ſhall 1 bear the parting ? Well I know, 
Anticipation, here, is daily woe. 
Oh! ſhould kind Fortune, where I next am 
thrown, 
Beſtow but half the candour you have ſhown, 
Envy, o'ercome, will hurt her pointleſs dart, 
And critic gall be ſhed without it's ſmart : 
The num'rous doubts and fears I entertain, 
Be idle all; as all poſſeſs d in vain 
But to my promiſe——lf | thus am bleſs'd ; 
In friendſhips link'd ; beyond my worth ca- 
| reſs d; 
Since I'm ſecure in my employer's aid, 
Who meets my wiſhes ere they ſcarce are 
made; 
Why do you quit (you'll ſay) ſuch certain 
gain, 
To truſt Caprice, and its vexatious train? 
What can compenſate for the riſques you run, 
And what your reaſons? Surely, you have 
none! | 
To argue here would be your time's abuſe— 
My word I keep, my reaſons I produce: 
[ Here her Three Children were diſcovered. 
Theſe are the moles that heave me from your 
fide, | 
Where Ius rooted, where I could have dy*d ! 
Stand forth, ye elves, and plead your mo- 
ther's cauſe; 
Ye little magnets, whoſe ſtrong influence 
draws 
Me from a point where every gentle breeze 
Wafted my bark to happineſs and eaſe ; 
Vor. I. No. 7. 
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Sends me advent'rous on a larger main, 

In hopes that you may profit by my gain. 

Have I been haſty? Am I there to blame? 

Anſwer all ye who own a parent's name. 

Thus have I tir'd you with an untaught 

muſe, 

Who for a-tavour ſtill moſt humbly ſues, 

That you, for claſſic learning, will receive 

My ſoul” s beſt wiſhes, which I freely give: 

For poliſh d periods, round, and touch'd 
with art, 

The fervent offerings of my grateful heart, 


To the EDITORS of the YORKSHIRE 
MAGAZINE. 


CENTLEMEN, 


Happening, a ſhort time fince, to pay a wiſit to 
an intimate friend of mine, I accidentally met 
with the Greek Poem of Poſiddipus, on the 
Miſeries of Human Life, together with the 
Anjwer of Metrodorus, a Philoſopher. The 
Poem and An wer gave me great pleaſure; 
the latter I have endeavoured to imitate as 
copicuſly as it would admit, and the inſertion 
of it in your Magazine will oblige 

Your's, &c. DAMON, 


N every path of Life which men purſue, 
Scenes of delight and pleaſure we may 
View. 


The Farmer riſes early in the morn 
To plow the gladſome fields, or ſow his corn; 
Pleas'd with the thought that Harveſt will 
repay 
His arduous toil, he whiſtles out the day: 
Happy his life ! contented with his lot, 
Pride and Ambition ne'er approach his cot. 


See, at the bar, with what extreine delight 
The LawYEs pleads each cauſe, or wrong 
or right ! 
With pleaſure he the Client's purſe ſurveys, 
And guides his rhetoric by its pow rful rays, 
He gains his wiſh—he gets a golden fee; 
But ali it coſts too dear Sincerity, 
Plenty and Peace our little Homes afford; 


Friends mix with friends, and pleaſure crowns 
the b dard 3 


Inceſſant cares and idle murmurs ceaſe, 


« While dear relations mingle into bliſs.“ 
Or ſhould we be inclin'd to p/oww the sR As, 


The generous deep procures us wealth and 


eaſe ; 


Home is the reſort 
Of love, of joy, of peace, and plenty, where, 
6 »pporting and ſupported, poliſb'd friends. 
And dear relations ming: into bliſs. 
THOMSON, 
Ee *Tis 
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*Tis here that India's ſhining ore we gain, 
| Golconda's gems and Perſia's ſilks obtain. 


If Poor, © unknowing and unknown”” 
we live, 

_ Yet taſte the ſweets that roſy Health can give; 

No avaricious cares our minds moleſt, 

Tis true we labour, but—how ſweet is reſt! 


Thofe on whom Fox ru x deigns to give 
a ſmile, 
No pinching hunger feel, and know no toil ; 
By friends ſurrounded, and by vaſſals fear'd, 
By all careſs d, and by the Great rever'd. 


Nor is us MaARRIACGE-STATE devoid of 
bliſs : 
The ſmiling look, the ſoul-endearing kiſs, 
The tender friendſhip, which the heart would 
move, 
Are virtues which attend on wedded love. 


In ſuch a ſtate, how pleaſing tis to fee 
The prattling I& TAN HT on the mother's 
| knee ! 
While in her breaſt each ſoft emotion ſteals, 
And looks exprefs the teadernefs ſhe feels. 


If the dear youth a Stxcrz LIT x prefer, 

To keep a Wife hel no expence ineur; 

No ſecular affairs diſturb his joys, ' 

Nor prattling infants deaf him with their 

: noiſe : 

He'll glide with pleaſure down the ſtream of 
life, 

Range where he will, and ne'er conſult a 
wife. 


Thus, gracious Heav'n to every ſtate 
Mt befows 
Some healing balm to cure their different 
woes ; | 
Fach has its pleaſure, each its own delight, 
To good conducive—if tis manag'd right. 


Rotherham, July 10, 1786. DAMON. 
For the YORKSHIRE MAGAZINE. 


7 ERE there an hundred Peauties choſe 
From Peauties the moſt rare, 

Not all their charms, in one combin'd, 
With Hannab' cou d compare, 


Not Argus with his hundred eyes 
In her one fault cc ſpy, 

Tho? eyes ten hundred he cou'd boat 
For every ſingle eye. 


Briar. us wou'd his hundred hands 

To ſee her raife in wonder, 
And Fame with all her hundred tongues 
Her praifes loud wou'd thunder. 


But, oh ! the beauties of her mind 
Not myriad barr's car ſhow : 

Wou'd they a maid to match her find, 
To heaven they muſt go, 


* 
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Were I of hundred realms poſſeſt, 
I'd gladly all reſign 

If with her hundred thouſand charms 
Her heart in band were m ine. 


On wiewing the RUINS of St. MARY's 
ABBEY at YORK. 


| "8 Sun was poſting to the glowing 
J Weſt, 


Each bird began to perch upon the ſpray, 
Each window ſeem'd with golden ſpangles 
dreſt 
And all declar d the ſetting of the day. 


Slowly round Ebor's ancient walls I trace, 
Muſing on things long paſt, in days of old, 

Of heroes who have run bright Glory's race, 
Worthies, who are in hiſtory enroll'd. 

Of palaces, and caſtles of renown, 
Of pyramids, and fpires that fought the 


y 
Now by the iron hand of Time o'erthrown, 
In tumbling ruins only ſtrike the eye. 
Such is the whole extent of human arts, 
The” big with ſplendor, and with genius 


t 
Nature and Time alike perform their parts, 
And ev'ry ſtately proſpect ſet in night. 


How artful does St. Mary ſtrike the view, 
Her ruin'd portals now with ivy dreſt! 
Het fretted ifles no holy martyrs ſhew, 

Her ſtoried windows no where found expreſt, 


No longer ſounds her onee ſonorous choir 
With ſongs of glory to the God of Day; 

No pealing orzan does the breaſt inſpire, 
The real devotion of the heart to pay. 

But hooting ovvls and bats the place ſurround, 


While toads and reptiles fill each hollow 
cave; 


Where ſkulls and bones promiſcuouſly are 


found, 
Poſſeſſing what was once ſome hero's 
grave. 
Oid Ouſe the cheerleſs proſpect now ſurveys 


Of what was oncs his pride, but now his 
Name: 


And, as de conſtantly in murmurs ſtrays, 
Sighs at the loſs of his departed name. 


For the YORKSHIRE MAGAZINE, 
The CHOICE of a HUSBAND. 
OU aſk, if the thing to my-choice were 
ſubmitted, | 
You aſk in a man how you with to be fitted 
I'll anſwer you freely, and beg you to mind 


him, : 
Your friendſhip perhaps may aſſiſt me to 
find him, 
His age and condition muſt firſt be conſider'd, 
The roſe on his cheek ſhou!d be blown, but 
not wither'd; 


He 
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He ſhould be—but, hark ye, a word in your 
car 

Don't you think five and twenty would ſuit 
to a hair? 

His fortune from debts and incumb'rances 
clear, 

Unſaddled with jointures—a thouſand a year; 

Tho' to ſhew you at once my good ſenſe and 
good nature, 

Id not quarrel much ſhould it chance to be 
greater. 

The qualities next of his heart and his head 

Good-natur'd and friendly, ſincere and weil- 
bred; 

With wit when he's pleas'd on all ſubjects to 
ſhine 

And ſenſe not too ſmall to ſet value on mine: 

No coxcomb that boaſts of his knowledge 


and arts, 

Not Riff with his learning, nor proud of his 
parts; 

Nor braggart that fwears he did this or did 
that, 

When his knowledge all lies in the cock of 
his hat. 

Let his knowledge and learning but ſeldom 
appear, 

And his courage be ſhewn when danger is 
near ; 

With an eye that can melt at another man's 
woe, 


A heart to forgive, and a hand to beſtow. 

Thus I've try'd to mark out, in theſe whim- 
fical lays, 

The partner I wiſh for the reſt of my days. 

Go find ont the youth that is form'd on my 

lan, 

And Vo I will marry, I mean—if I can: 

But if it ſhould chance—(there's a proverb 
you know 

That marriage and hanging by deſtiny go) 

Should it happen that Heav'n has another in 
ſtore, 


The reverſe of the picture I gave you before; 


Should I chance to be plagu'd with a fop or 
2 fool, 

Too perverſe to be mild, yet too filly to rule, 

What then muſt be done? Without fighting 
or arguing 

I think I would e'en a the beſt of my 

bargain 

I'd fit down content with the lot that was 
min 

And though I might ſmart yet I would not 
repine— 

You may laugh if you pleaſe, but I'm ſure 
that I would 

Do all 1 have told you—-I mean I could. 


York. W. 
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Written in the Vox THEATRE during 
Mrs. SIDDONS's Performance of Iſabella. 


e þ of the human heart! whoſe potent 
(kill 

The fierceſt natures can with eaſe controul, 

Who leads aſtoniſh'd Fancy where ſhe will, 

« And in elyſium wraps the liſt'ning ſoul!“ 


Grief, Terror, Madneſs, Pity, Love, Deſpair, 
With awful zeal upon her glances wait; 
While Senſe and Reaſon with unceafing care 
United ſtand to guard her regal ſtate. 


There let her fit ſecure in honour plac'd, 

(Applauding ſhouts reſounding forth her 
name) 

Suſtain'd by Merit, while her head is grac'd 

With wreaths entwin'd by Virtue and by 
Fame, F. W. 


For the YORKSHIRE MAGAZINE. 
MAN's DEPENDENCE on his CREATOR 


FJ HRO! all the various ſhifting ſcene 
* Of Life's miſtaken ill or good, 

The hand of God conducts, unſcen, 
The beautiful viciſſitude. 


He portions with paternal care, 
Howe'er unjuſtly we complain, 
To each their neceſſary ſhare 
Of joy and ſorrow, health and pain. 


Truſt we to youth, to friends, or pow'r, 
Fix we our foot on Fortune's ball ? 
When moſt ſecure, the coming hour, 
If He ſees fit, may blaſt them all. 


When loweſt ſunk with grief and ſhame, 
Gorg'd with Affliction's deepeſt cup, 
Loſt to relations, friends, and iame, 
His pow'rſul arm can raiſe thee up, 


Before his throne, the poor, oppreſt 

With fland'rous Rage, acquitted ſtand; 
He guides the exile to his reſt 

And country, in a foreign land. 


His pow'rful conſolations cheer, 
His ſmiles ere th' afflicted head; 
His hand can wipe away the tear 
That ſecret wets the widow'd bed. 


All things on earth,, and all in heav'n 
On his eternal will depend; 

And all for greater good were giy'n, 

Would man purſue th appointed end. 


This be my care: to all beſide 
Indiff rent let my wiſhes be; 

Paſſion be calm, and dumb be Pride, 
And fix'd my ſoul, my God, on Thee. 
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PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS. 


HOUSE ef LORDS, 


Tune 29, | 
ASSED the lottery bill, American Loy- 
aliſts* bill, the ſtamped vellum bill, and 
ſeveral other bills. 

July 3. Went thro' the Scotch diſtillery, 
cordage, indemnity, ſeamen's wages, and ſe- 
veral other bills. 

Lord Scarſdale read the different clauſes of 
the bill for granting relief to the Eaſt-India 
company, by permitting them to make ſale of 
certain annuities, and to increaſe their capi- 
tal, which were agreed to without debate. 

uly 7. On the third reading of Earl Stan- 


hope's bill for regulating county elections, a 


debate took place, which terminated in re- 
jecting the bill. 


HOUSE F COMMONS, 


June 27. In a committee to conſider of 
the King's meſſage, reſolved, TLat 10001. 
per ann. be granted to his Maj ſty for ſettling 
a penſion on Lady Maria Carle ton, wife of 
Sir Guy Carleton, and to Guy Carleton and 
Thomas Carleton, his ſons, in conſideration 
of the important ſervices performed by the 
ſaid Sir Guy Carleton.—A bill was ordered 
for granting a penſion of 5ocl. per ann. to 
Brook Watſon, Eſq; for his meritorious ſer- 
vices as Commiſtary- General of North- 
America, 

June 28. Paſſed the ſinking fund and the 
Eaſt-Florida bills. 

June 29. Agreed to the report of the reſo- 
lations of the committee on the iſle of Man 
fiſheries.-—Ordered the land revenue bill, the 
commiſſioners” meeting bill, and the exciſe 
duty bill, to be ſeverally engroffed, + 

July 4. Agreed to the report of Sir Guy 
Carleton and Brook Watſon's annuity bills. 
Went thro” the diſtillery and tool exportation 
bills, which were ordered to be engroſſed. 


Weſtminſter, July 11. This day his Majeſty 
came to the Houſe of Peers, and heing in his 
royal rohes ſeated on the throne with the 
uſual ſolemnity, gave the royal aſſent to vari- 
ous bills; after which his Majeſty was pleaſed 
to make the following moſt gracious ſpeech: 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


Cannot cloſe this Seſſion of Parliament 

without expfeſſing the particular ſatisfac- 
tion with which J have obſerved your dili- 
gent attention to the public buſineſs, and the 
meaſures you have adopted for improving 
the reſources of the country. 


Gentlemen of the Houſe of Common, 


I thank you for the ſupplies which you 
have granted for the ſervice of the current 
year, and for the proviſion you have made for 
diſcharging the incumbrances, on the re- 
venue applicable to the uſe of my civil go- 
vernment. The moſt ſalutary effects are to 
be expected from the plan adopted for the re- 
duction of the national debt; an ohject which 
J conſider as inſeparably connected with the 
eſſential intereſts of the public, 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


The aſſurances which I continue to receive 
from abroad, promiſe the continuance of ge- 
neral tranquility.— I he happy effects of peace 
have already appeared in the extenſion of the 
national commerce: and no meaſure ſhall be 
wanting on my part, which can tend to con- 

rm theſe advantages, and to give additional 
encouragement to the manufaQtures and in- 
duſtry of my people. 


Then Earl Bathuſt, by his Majeſty'e 
command, prorosue the Parliament to 
Thurſday the 14th of September next. 


— 


MONTHLY OCCURRENCES. 


LONDON, July 3. 

Letter from Rome, dated May 24, ſays, 
« The congregation de 1a Propaganda 
have received the melancholy accounts from 
China, that a revolution had happened in 
that empire, which coſt the lives of 40,000 
people; the true cauſe is not known, but it is 
ſuſpected that religious principles had ſome 
part in it, particularly as 30 Miſſionaries were 

driven from the empire. 55 
July 6. A remarkable ſeizure was lately 
made by Mr. Tankard of Dartford. The 
Captain of a ſhip, whoſe wife died abroad, 
brought home a coftin, in which was ſup- 


poſed to he the remains of his once- beloved 
wife. It was ſuffered to be taken on ſhore 
without ſearching, and the lady lay in ſlate 
ſeveral days before ſhe was interred ; how- 
ever, at laſt, a hearſe was prepared, and two 
mourning coaches attended with the relations 
of the deceaſed, and the proceſſion moved on 
lowly towards Stepney, where the coftin was 
depoſited. About twelve o'clock at night 
Mr. Tankard and his man, coming by the 
church-yard, obſerved ſome men digging, 
and a cart ſtanding by; they watched the 
motions of thoſe reſurrefion-men, and pre- 
ſently ſaw them open the coffin and take o_ 

ans 
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the body, which conſiſted of upwards of 500 
pieces of muſlin, and various other contra- 
band articles. Mr. Tankard ſuffered them 
to proceed with their corpſe till they came to 
Rate iffe-Croſs, where he got aſſiſtance and 
ſeized the whole. 

July 8. A letter from Barcelona, dated 
June 8, ſays, © The American Deputies are 
a ſecond time returned from Algiers, with- 
out being able to effet a peace with that 
kingdom ; nor can they obtain even a truce 
for three months, notwithſtanding very con- 
ſider ble offers ſrom Congreſs were made by 
the negotiators, which are all rejected.“ 

Fuly 9. A letter from Paris, dated June 

z, ſays, In the yard of the houſe formerly 
inhabited by Madam de la Motte, at Bar- 
ſur-Aube, was lately found, buried 14 feet 
under ground, a coffer, containing money, 
diamonds, and pearls, to the value of $00,000 
livres. It is ſuppoſed that this treaſure will, 
with the conſent of the king, be adjudged to 
the Cardinal, as an alleviation of his miſ- 
fortunes. 

Fuly 11. It is rumoured at Paris, that the 
French Cabinet has propoſed to the Engliſh 
Miniſter a plan for the partition of India, as 
the ground of a permanent alliance between 
the two nations. This is intended to be at 
the expence of the Dutch, and France ſup 
poſes England will accede to the propoſal, 
from a reſentment of the conduct of Holland 
in the late war. 

It is ſaid to be in contemplation, with the 
approbation of his Grace of Canterbury, to 
reviſe the whole body of the Ecclefiaſtical 
laws, and expunge thoſe incongruities which 
ſtill disfigure the reformation of this country, 
and are totally repugnant to the principles of 
our free conſtitution. The well-earned ap- 
flauſe to which the truly liberal ſpirit of this 
illuſtrious Prelate intitles him, will not be 
confined to his contemporaries, his name 
will be revered by poſterity. 

July 13. A letter from Lemberg, dated 
May 25, fays, © Baron Wolſkohl has in- 
vented a gun, which, being once loaded, 
may be diſcharged 36 times without inter- 
ruption. This piece is neither larger nor 
heavier than a common muſket. 

As various and abſurd paragraphs have 
gone abroad reſpecting the Prince of Wales, 
a friend to his Majeſty and the Prince has 
been induced to give the trueſt and ſhorteſt 
account of the matter, to prevent people be- 
ing led away in their opinions by accounts 
given by thoſe who know little, if any thing, 
and who pick up intelligence from others as 
ignorant of the matter as themſelves. It is a 
taQ, that the Prince's income, fince the day 
he was 21 years old, has been 74, ooo. a 
year; 55,0001. of which is from the King's 
civil liſt, and 24,0001. from the principality 
of Wales; and his Highneſs had beſides 


go,oocl. to fit up his houſe, and to begin 
the world with: this was in the latter end 
of the year 1781, not quite three years ſince; 
and his Highneſs's debts amount to above 
200, % His Highneſs began the world 
with a hetter income than either his father or 
his grand:ather did; it is then a very wiſe and 
good act of his Majeſty not to propoſe to 
Parliament either to add to the Prince's in- 
come, or to grant him money. 1. Prince 
contracts uſeleſs and improper expences, it 
is right he ſhould retrench a little; by laying 
aſide zo, oog. a year towards paying his 
debts, and living on 44,0001. a year, he will 
act an honourable part, and will in the end 
_ himſelf happier by ſo doing. This it 

ems he intends, and this is a proper thing 
for him to do, His noble and amiable father 
has never been upon ill terms with the 
Prince; on the contrary, his Majeſty has al- 
ways received him with cordiality whenever 
he came to him : his Majeſty's love and anx- 
iety for his children has been in the higheſt 
degree exemplary ; not a more tender or af- 
fectionate parent lives, nor one more equally 
attached to his children; and there is no 
doubt but that the Prince is perfectly ſenſible 
of what he owes to ſo good a father. It is 
probable that the preſent embarraſſed fitua- 
tion of the Prince's affairs may induce him 
to ſee the world in a proper light, and, by 
throwing off improper connections, make 
himſelf honourable and eſteemed by the 
world in general, and gladden the heart of a 
moſt indulgent and amiable father. 

Advices from America ſay, that the 
Legiſlature had paſſed an act, prohibiting the 
importation of ſaves in Ne- Jerſey, to au- 
thorize the manumiſſion of them under cer- 
tain reſtrictions, and to prevent the abuſe of 
ſlaves. 

The King of Great Britain has at this 
time to boaſt of 143 ſhips of the line. The 
King of France has 37; and the Empreſs of 
Ruſſia has 49, with 210,000 troops. The 
King of Denmark's flcet has of late increaſed 
conſiderably ; he has 3o ſhips of the line, and 
the ſtates of Holland have about 40. 

Fuly 19. A negotiation is now going on 
by means of Sir Robert Ainſlie, the Britiſh 
Ambaſſador at Conſtantinople, for reviving 
the Aſiatic over land thro' Egypt and Tur- 
key, and itis thought it will be brought to a 
ſpeedy conclution. 

The laſt accounts from Philadelphia ſay, 
that at a meeting of the Delegates from Con- 
greſs and ſome Chiefs of the Cherokee Indi- 
ans, the latter had put themſelves entirely 
under the government and protection of the 
United States of America; that the proper 
boundaries had been finally ſettled ; and that 
an alliance, offenſive and defenſive, had been 
entered into and ratified, to the mutual ſatiſ- 
ſaction of the contracting parties, 
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FJuſy 21. A letter from the Lower Elbe 
fays, the three Princes, ſons to the King of 
England, who ſailed from Graveſend in the 
Auguſta Yacht on the 29th of June, arrived 
at Stade on the rſt of this month, and ſet out 
on the 2d, at twelve at night, with the Duke 
of York, for Hanover. 

July 25. Mr. Alderman Lee, and many 
dthers, who once reſided in England, and 
were the firſt to open houſes in America, 
have quitted it. The phantom of the golden 
dream of American independency is diſſolv- 
ed, and the deluſion it inſpired. 

The Princeſs Amelia continues very ill. 


In caſe of her death, the Prince of Wales's 


eſtabliſhment will, in all probability, be ſoon 
reſtored, as the Prince is very high in her fa- 
vour, and her Royal Highneſs's property in 
the Funds is near a million of money. 

July 28. Dutch politics become daily 
more intereſting. The memorial preſented by 
Sir James Harris to the ſtates of Holland, 
againſt the intericrences of any foreign pow- 
ers in the internal regulations of the United 
Provinces, has not been regarded by the city 
of Utrecht; its citizens have formed them- 
ſelves into a confederacy, in oppoſition to the 
Stadtholder, and preſented a copy of their 
tranſaftions to the Ambaſſador from the 
French King. The King of Great Britain 
has declared that he cannot look on with in- 
difference. The King of Pruſſia has expreſ- 
fed his ſentiments to the ſame purport with 
his Britannick Majeſty. The conſort of the 
Prince of Orange is niece to the King of 

Ma, and our Sovereign, as Elector of 
Hanoyer, has joined the Germanic league; 
the objects of which is to controul the pro- 
zeQs of the Emperor. 

Every thing bears the moſt ſerious aſpect 
in Holland, and, from every appearance, one 
would be led to conclude that the Dutch are 
undoubtedly upon the eve of a civil conteſt ! 
The ferment is univerſal, and the two fac- 
tions ſeem every where ready to run to arms. 
The people are forming themſelves, through- 
out the whole country, into bodies of troops, 
ſupported by voluntary contribution, and are 
conſtant and regular in their hours of exer- 
ciſing themſelves, rigorous in their diſcipline, 

If a rupture ſhould take place, which, it is 
the opinion of all, is at no great diſtance, it 
will be very difficult for England to avoid 
interfering in the quarrel. 

A letter from Rome ſays, „The Pope 
continues to give freſh proofs of a true Ca- 
tholic ſpirit, and convinces the world of 
what had been aſſerted, that he would prove 
another Ganganelli. The Engliſh travellers 
are much careſſed, and vifit him conſtantly ; 
indeed the Pope's levees are made up of 
men of all perſuaſions, ſo that the ſpirit 
of toleration will in time become univerſal, 
much to the bencfit of religion, and the hap- 
pine(s of mankind.“ 
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A letter from Frankfort, dated June 22, 
ſays, * They write from Schleiden, in the 
diſtrit of Aremberg, that the Duke has 
granted the Proteſtants the free exerciſe of 
their religion, and aſſigned to their uſe a ſpa. 
cious hall in his caſtle till a church ſhall be 
built for them.“ 

July 29. The ſtud of his Royal Highneſs 
the Prince of Wales, ſold by Mr. Tatterſall, 
produced no more than 75861. 5s.—The fa- 
mous horſe, Rockingham, was bought by 
Mr. Bullock for 800 guineas; and it is a 
well-known fact that he has ſince been bid 
1500 guineas for that horſe, but refuſed it, 


TOR R. Joly 1. 

N Wedneſday laſt ſailed from Lon- 

don, the ſhip Columbus, Capt. Thomas 
Leef, (belonging to Hull) on a voyage to the 
Southern ſpermaceti whale-fiſhery on the 
Brazil coaſt, being the firſt veſſel out under 
the new act of parliament, for the encourage- 
ment of that fiſhery. 

Fuly 4. Tae Rev. Samuel Dent, of Bridge- 
town in Barbadoes, (a native of Whitehaven) 
has diſcovered the veritable nankeen dye, 
which has ſo long been the obje of inquiry, 

July 10. A Sunday-ſchool is eſtabliſhed 
at Carthorpe, near Bedale, where numbers of 
boys and. girls belonging to the poor inhabi- 
tants, as likewiſe many of the farmers male 
and female ſervants, are inſtructed in read- 
ing, writing, and their duty to Almighty 
God, and attend divine ſervice twice a day, 
who formerly were idling, drinking, or 
gaming, on the Sabbath-day. | 

The following ſhips are arrived at Hull, 
from Greenland : The Mary, Capt. Nellis, 
with 74 whales; alſo 3 50 ſeal ſkins—The 
Young Maria, Wray, with 7 whales; alſo 
19 ſeal ſkins and one bear—The Mary, 
Nicholſon, with 10 whales; alſo 8c ſeal 
ſkins and 1 unicorn—The Sarah and Eli- 
zabeth, Dewitt, with 8 whales ——The 
Endeavour, Read, with sI whales.—R anger, 
8 whales; alſo 149 feal ſkins—the Molly, 
Hall, with © whales; alſo 427 ſeal ſkins— 
and the Diana, Bruce, with 5 whalcs ; alſo 
165 ſeal ſkins—Mancheſter, Sadler, with 11 
whales; alſo 445 ſeal ſkins. 2. 

The following ſhips are arrived at Whitby 
from Davis's Straits : Earl Fauconberg, John- 
ſon, with 9 fiſh; Nautilus, Rowland, 8; 
Reſolution, Steward, 7; Proſpect, Banks, 
6. The above fiſh are all large.—Atfo ar- 
rived at Whitby, from Greenland, the Jen- 
ny's Adventure, Callender, with 7 fiſh, full, 
and the Whitby, with 7 large and 2 ſmall 
Ones. 

July 16. The Duke of Vork has purchaſed 
the eſtate of Lord Gallway, in Yorkſhire, 
for 100,0 l. This purchaſe being made at 
the time when the Heir Apparent is. under 
the neceſſity of diſpoſing of his 2 

an 
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and abridging his houſehold, manifeſts the 
ſuperiority of a German education over one 
merely Engliſh. - 

July 26. This day 1500 young perſons of 
both ſexes, from the ſeveral pariſhes of this 
ity, attended by their reſpective miniſters, 
went to the cathedral, where they were con- 
firmed by his Grace the Archbiſhop; and 
the next day his Grace confirmed 2200 young 
perſons from the neighbouring villages. —In 
both days there was an increaſe of 1700 above 
the laſt confirmation. 

Puly 29. This day the aſſizes were opened 
here by the Hon; Francis But ler and John 
Heath, Eſqrs. Juſtices of the court of com- 
mons pleas, before whom the tollowing pri- 
ſoners in the caſtle are to take their trials: 

Thomas Lawſon, ſen. and Thomas Law- 
ſon, jun. Robert Haigh, and James Grun- 
don, charged with murder—Mary Windas 
and Mary Gamble, charged with murdering 
their baſtard children-- John Charleſworth and 
George Butler, for highway robberies— Wil- 
ham Nicholſon, for horſe-Realing—William 
Newlove and Edward Banks, for ſheep- 
ſtealing— James Braithwait, John Wells, 
John Heeley, William Sharp, William Bam- 
forth, John Mudd, alias John Smith, Daniel 
Hitchin, Matthew Wilfon, Jofeph Holmes, 
toget her with the above John Charleſworth, 
for houſe- breaking — William Scarr and 
Richard Tenant, for ſtealing cloth off bleach- 
ing grounds — Joſeph Williams, for aſſault- 
ing William Clay - William Kay, from Ro- 
therham ſeſſions, for a burglary—Willam 
Bowran, John Dunn, Ann Wood, John 
Young, John Kabery, Joſ. Thornton, and 
John Wroe, for various thefts— John Low 
and Utley Acroyd, for picking pockets. 
The following gentlemen compoſe the. 

Grand Jury : 
Sir J. LX GARD, of Ganton, Bart. Foreman 
Sir C. Sykes, of Sledmire, Bart. 
Bellingham Graham, of Whitwell, . 
R. A. Drummond, of Brodſworth, | 
G, Oſbaldeſton, of Hutton Buchell, 
R. S. Milnes, of Fryſton Hall 
John Yorke, of Richmond, | 
William Chaloner, of Guiſbrough 
F. F. Fohambe, of Aldwark 1 
Robert Burton, of Hotham, | 
I. Grimſton, of Grimfton Garth, 
Henry Wickham, of Cottingley, 
Ralph Creyk, of Marton, ; 
ſobn Dalton, of Sleningford, | 
emberton Milnes, of Wakefield, 
S, F. Barlow, of Middlethorp, 
B. Br | 
ookſbank, of Healaugh, 
Kobert Carlile Broadley, of Thwing, | 
ohn Fairfax, of York, | 

« Tancred, of Kirkby Malzeard, | 
James Fenton, of Glaſshouſe, 

John Fothergill, of Kingthorpe, | 
John Naylor, of Newitead, 


Eſqulres. 


July 31. This day Mr. Townend paid 
into the bank of Meſſ. Garforth and Co. the 
ſum of two hundred pounds, being a benefac- 
tion from Mrs. Key of Grantham to the 
Lunatic Aſylum. 

A calf of two months old, which was fold 
for three guineas, was lately killed, which 
weighed 44 lb. a quarter. It was brought up 
by Edwin Laſcelles, Eſq; of Harewood, in 
this county, 

The ſollowing priſoners in Ouſebridge 
Gao! have taken their trials, viz. Elizabeth 
Miles, alias Shepherd, charged with ſtealing 
a gold mourning ring, acquitted. Ingram 


Lapiſh, for picking pockets on Knaveſmire, . 


to be ſent to Africa for 7 years.—Jane Muſh, 


for theft, to be privately whipped, and im- 
priſoned fix months. 


_— 


MARRIAGES. 


1 Beaumont, Eſq; of 
Darton-Houſe, to Miſs Wentworth, of 
Barnſley.— H. J. Baines, Eſq; of Bell-Hall, to 
Miſs Mortimer, of York.—E. Wilkinſon, 
Eſq; of Leeds, to Miſs Ann Pearſe, of Wood- 
ford. Mr. J. Halfpenny, drawing-maſter, 
to Miſs F. M. Barrett, both of Vork. — Ar 
Scarbrough, Mr. C. Wright, jun. of that 
place, to Miſs Pearſon of Wykeham.—At 
Gretna-Green, Mr. Thornhill, woollendra- 
> in Hull, to Miſs Farnell of Dover. 

r. Wray, maſter of the academy in Leeds, 
to Miſe Holborn of South-Cave.— Mr. Swal- 
low, attorney in Selby, to Miſs Waite of 
Loftſome.—Mr. Barber of Kippax, to Miſs 
Sutcliife, of Stansfield-Hall, near Halifax. 
Mr. R. Tolſon, merchant in Leeds, to Miſs 
Car, of Stackhouſe. 


DEATHS. 


T Acomb, near Vork, the Rev. Win. 
Cooper, D. D. and F. R. S.— At Yori, 
Timothy Forbes, Eiq.—At York, Mr. L. 
Terry, city ſteward.— Mr. John Tate, dan- 
cing-maſter in York, —Mrs. Harriſon, wite 
of Mr. W. Harriſon, ſpirit-merchant.—At 
Tadcaſter, Mrs. Ann Beaumont.—At Pon- 
tefi act, aged oo, Mr. R. Saltenſtall, ſurgeon 


and apothecary.—At Snaith, Mrs. Barff.— 


At Langwith, near York, aged 21, Miſs 
Ann Agar.,-At Carlton, near Pontefract, 


Mrs. Liſter.— T. Medhurſt, Eſq; - of Kip- 


pax, near Leeds..-At Halifax, Mr. Alex- 
ander, many years ſurgeon and apothecary 
there..—-At Hull, the Rev. E. Popple.—F. 
Fawkes, Eſq: of Farnley.— Mrs. Malton, 
reli of the late Mr. Malton, jeweller, Vork. 
At Smalley, Yorkſhire, Eliz. Hickton, aged 
107, and Mary Bailey, aged r06,—At Banks, 
near Sheffield, Mrs. Goodwin, wife of the 
Rev. Mr. Goodwin of that place. —Mr. T. 


Weatherhead, maſter of the White-Horſe inn, 
New-M alton, | 
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The STATE of the WEATHER at YORK. 
[Continued from our laſt.] 


be commos ever the quarter from which the wind Blows denote it; 
violence, viz. à breeze, ”” a briſe wind, *”* high uind, 2 ftorm, 
The ſame in rain and ſnow, ſhew the quantity. 
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1786. Barom. Thermom. Wind. State of the Atmoſphere. 
Jux E 29 — 29.70 — 66 — W.“ — Frequent clouds. 
30 — 29.90 — 68 — Ditto. — Hay. Rain. 
Jury 1 — 29.95 — 69 — W.“ — Cloudy. 


2 — 
3 — 


4 — 30.05, — 68 — N.“ — Vein heavy. 

5 — 30.20 — 67 — N. W.“ — Ditto. 

6 — 30.10 — 76 — W.“ — Cloudy. 

7 — 29.85 — 62 — N.“ — Heavy, Rain.” 

8 — 29.80 — 61 — N. — Ditto. 

9 — 29.80 — 60 — N. E.“ — 
10 — 29.85 — 61 — Ditto. — Dito. Rain.“ 
11 — 30.10 — 60 — N.“ — Cloudy. Rain. 
12 — 30.20 — 65 — N. W.“ — Ditto. 


30.00 — 64 — W.“ 
30.00 — 63 — S. W.“ 


— 


Heavy clouds. 


Heawy. 


Ditto. 


Rain,” 


— Fed clouds, 


13 — 30.40 — 73 — N. E.“ . 

14 — 30.40 — 78 — S. S. E. — No clouds. 

15 — 30.30 — 79 — N. W.“ — Pew ditto. 

16 — 30.20 — 77*— W.“ — Clouds. 

17 — 30.20 — 73, — N. W.“ — Clouded. 

18 — 30.40 — 73 — Ditto.“ — Fe Cloud:. 
19 — 30.10 — 72 — Ditto.“ — Heavy ditto. 
20 — 29.90 — 58 — N. E.“ — Ditto. Rain,” 
21 — 30.10 — 59 — N. W. — Heawy. 

22 — 29.90 — 65 — W.“ — Ditto. Rain.” 
23 — 29.70 — 70 — W.“ — Ditto. Ditio,”” 
24 — 29.90 — 72 — W. N. W.“ — Rain,” 

25 — 29.90 — 71 — W.“ — Heavy. 

26 — 29.70 — 72 — Ditto. — Cloudy. 

27 — 29.55 — 66 — W.“ — Hea Rain. 
28 — 29.60 — 67 — S.W.,” — Ditto. 

29 — 29.20 — 63 — W.“ — Ditto. Rain.” 


* Remarkable aurora borealis laſt night, flaſhing from the NM. W. and N. E. 
| up to the Zen tb. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS TO CORRAXESPONDENTS. 


T7 will prove a moſt pleaſing acquiſition to us to be favoured with the propoſed 
Eſſays by our obliging corre/pondent, Damon, whoſe favours already de- 
mand our fincereft thants. — He will be pleajed to tranſmit early in the month. 


The flanzas of N. V. are too perſonally pointed. 


Various poetic productions are now in poſſeſſion, but unavoidably poſtponed till 
our next. 
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; For A U G Us T. 1786. 
8 ey 

) ACCOUNT OF MR. VINCENT I. UNARDI. 

: THE FIRST AERONAUT IN ENGLAND. 

D [With an ExGRAvING of that GENTLEMAN. ] 

8 R Lux AR DI is a young gen Since that time he has made ſeveral 


"+ 


tleman of good family at Na- 
ples: being a younger ſon, he had 
little more to encounter the world 
with, than a very liberal education, 
a good perſon, and an enlightened 
mind. He was ſent in the early part 
of his life to the Fait-Indies, where 
he remained ſome time without bene- 
fting from the plunder praiſed in 
the Eaſt. On his return, being of 
an enterprifing and philoſophical turn 
of mind, he was ſelected from his 
countrymen as Second Secretary to 
Prince Caramanico, the Neapolitan 
Ambaſſador. Some time after their 
arrival in England, the Prince ho- 
noured Mr. Lunardi with his confi- 
dence and appointment, as principal 
Secretary to the Embaſſy; in which 
capacity he remained until the Prince 
was recalled to his appotntmeat at a 
different court. The ſeparation was re- 
luctantly complied with, but could not 
be prevented without a violation of 
that honour which lr. Lunardi had 
ever ſupported. Having fixed his 
mind on an a&rial excurſion, and 
ledged his faith to the public, in 
ondon, for the performance, he re- 
fited the impulſe of friendſhip and 
intereſt, and aſcended in his balloon 
_ v. Artillery Ground, en the 
15th of September, 1784. 
Vor. I No: 8. : 


other aerial excurſions in England 
and Scotland, particular deicrip- 
tions of which having been given in 
various publications, we think a repe- 
tition would probably prove not very 
acceptable to our readers, we ſhall 
therefore only preſent them with a 
brief account of his aſcenſion from 
the city of York on Wedneſday, 
Auguſt 23, 1786. 

At 40 minutes after one o' clock, 
Mr. Lunardi amply fulfilled his en- 
gagement to the public, by aſcending 
with his royal balloon from Kettle- 
well's Orchard, behind the Minſter, 
amidſt the acclamations of ſeveral 
thouſand ſpectators. His aſcenſion - 
was truly ſublime. The balloon roſe 
to a prodigious height, ſo as to he di- 
ſtinctly ſeen in every part of the town, 
and took a N. E. direction. A very 
dark cloud for ſome minutes obſcured 
the intrepid acronaut from the gazing 
multitude, who had, however, ſoon 
the pleaſure of again obſerving his 
progreſs at a great diſtance, through 
the trackleſs atmoſphere. Mr. Lu- 
nardi's dexterity in filling his balloon, 
as well as every part of his conduct 
throughout the buſineſs, merited great 
praiſe, and afforded the higheſt ſatiſ- 
faction to every bcholder. 

Mr. Lunardi deſcended an hour af- 

Ff ter 
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ter his aſcent in a corn- field, and per- 
ceiving people flocking towards him 
from every quarter, by which he was 
apprehenſive that the corn would be 
injured, he therefore roſe again and 
went out of ſight. 

At three o'clock he finally deſcend- 
ed betwixt two hills, in a place called 
Greenock, in the pariſh of Biſhop- 
Wilton, about 18 miles from York. 
A few ſhepherds came to his aſſiſtance 
after he was perfectly anchored, and 
the number of his ruſtic viſitors in- 
creaſing, he diſcharged the inflam- 
mable air from the balloon, and with 
their aſſiſtance packed it up. Robert 
Deniſon, Eſq; who had rode after him 
from his houſe at Kildwick Percy, 
arrived 1n time to give proper direc- 
tions for conveying the balloon ſafe 
to that place ; and having accommo- 
dated Mr. Lunardi with his horſe, 
took him home to dinner, and after- 
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wards moſt politely brought him in 
his own chaiſe and four to this city; 
Tho? it was night when they entered 
the town, the anxiety of the people 
for Mr. Lunardi's ſafety had been ſo 
great, and the joy they felt on his ap- 
pearance ſuch, that they took the 
horſes from the carriage and drew 
him through the ſtreets to his lodg- 
ings in tr1umph--- Soon after, Mr, 
Lunardi dreſſed, and paid his reſpects 
to the Ladies and Gentlemen at the 
Aſſembly-Room, where he was re. 
ceived with the warmeſt expreſſions of 
welcome and applaufe--Mr. Lunardi, 
when at the greateſt elevation from the 
earth, experienced very inclement 
weather ; had rain, hail, and ſnow ; 
and was alſo in the midi of electrical 
clouds. The neck of his balloon was 
rather frozen, and himſelf quite be. 
numbed with cold when he deſcended. 


ORIGINAL MEMOIRS OF MR. KEMBLE. 


HE approbation with which the 


anecdotes of Mrs. SipDpoNs, 
inſerted in our laſt, were received, 
has indaced us to preſent the tollow- 
ing genuine memoirs of her brother, 
Mr. Joux KemBLE, not doubting 
but they will be particularly accept- 
able to many of our readers, elpe- 


cially to ſuch of them as during his 
reſidence in this county were favoured 


with his acquaintance. 


Mr. Kemble is the eldeſt fon of his 


parents, was born in Lancaſhire, in 
the year 1757, and placed very young 
at the celebrated Roman Catholic 


Academy in Staffordſhire, Where he 
ſhewed ſo early and uncommon a taſte 
for letters as induced his father to 
ſend him to the Engliſh College in 
the Univerſity of Douay, in order to 


his being qualified for the {acerdotal 
order. Me. Kemble did not for ſome 


time make any figure in the ſchools; 
he was, however,- from his admiſſion 
in the Univerſity noted for the happi- 
neſs of his memory, and a talent that 
indeed gave an early promiſe of his 


preſent excellence, we mean his deli- 
very, for which he was already fo 
much admired, that tho? no one ever 
went to hear the ſpeeches of any other 
ſtudent, yet the whole body of Fel- 
lows and Profeſſors conſtantly crowded 
the hall whenever Mr. Kemble was 
to pronounce an oration. The inter- 
vals he ſnatched from neceſſary ſtudies 
he dedicated to the perfecting him- 
ſelf, and the moſt promiſing of his 
companions, in the tragedies of Cato 
and Julius Cæſar, in which his repre- 
ſentations of Cato and Brutus were 
thought maſter- pieces. The time at 
laſt arrived ſor Mr. Kemble to riſe 
into a more honourable celebrity. 
The Poets were put into his hands. 
His earlieſt compoſitions were ap- 
proved by all, and a Latin eclogue 
he wrote on the death of Louis XV. 
did his college, as well as himſelf, 
great credit, tor it was allowed to be 
the moſt elegant piece the Univerſity 
produced on that occaſion, In the 


height of his academical reputation 


he forſook his ſtudics, returned to 
England, 
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England, and bowing to the bent of 
his natura! inclination, (not to men- 
tion the example of his filter, Mrs. 
Siddons, then playing with Mr. 
Vounger, at the Theatre-Royal, Li- 
verpool) he determined to try his for- 
tune on the ſtage. The part he ap- 
peared in was Iheodaſus, in Lee's 
Force of Love; the place, we believe, 
Wolverhampton. His firſt perform- 
ance induced Mr. Vounger to engage 
him for the ſupport of the principal 
characters with Mrs. Siddons. 

In this ſummer Mr. Kemble pro- 
duced a tragedy, founded on the ſtory 
of the Roman General, Peliſarius. 
This piece recommended him to the 
friendſhip of the author of the Life of 
Petrarch, (Mrs. Dobſon) to whom 
he joon after inſcribed an elegant 
poem, called 7 he Palace of Mer/ey. 

About this time Mrs. Siddons ac— 
cepted an invitation to play at Bath; 
and Mr. Kemble was engaged at we 
Theatre-Royal, Vork, where he made 
his entree, Jan. 20, 1779, in the cha- 
rater of Oreftes, and was received 
with that applauſe to which his per- 
formance was juſtly entitled. Here 
he continued three years, and gave 
the town a comedy (altered from 
Shakipeare's Comedy of Errors) cal- 


led Oh! its impoſſible, a Farce, called 


the Female Officer, (which we under— 
ſtand has fiace been performed in 


London, with ſome alterations, under 


the title of the Proje#s) and a petite 
piece, entitled tne School for Scandal 
Scandalized, H altered Maſſinger's 
New Way to pay Jld Debts, and 
publiſhed a ſmall collection of Verſes, 
under the title of Fugitive Pieces. + 
He likewiſe tried a new ſpecies of en- 
tertainmeat in the Theatre at Vork, 
conſiſting of a repetitioa of ſome 


of the moſt beautiful Odes in the 


Engliſh language, and the reading 
of the tales of Le Fewre and Maria, 
from Sterne. His ſucceſs in this ar- 
Juous taſk, and the general eſtima- 
tion 1h which he was held, cannot be 
deſcribed more fairly or ſatisfactorily 
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than by giving an extract from a 
Critique on the York company, in- 
ſerted in the Yorkſhire Membran- 
dum-Book, publiſhed in 1781, when 
Mr. Kemble was a mere ſtripling on 
the ſtage. 

„ With all his faults we cannot 
but confider Mr. Kemble as a phæ- 
nomenon in the Theatrical world ; 
for notwithſtanding the frequent in- 
elegancy of his deportment and af- 
ſectation of eaſe, we are confident 
he can, if he pleaſes, do ample juſtice 
to the various characters he under- 
takes, excepting only Ranger, the 
Weſt-Indian, and parts in that line. 
He is a very young man, and will, 
we are perſuaded, by degrees conquer 
the defects above-mentioned ; and 
indeed towards the cloſe of the laſt 
ſeaſon, he afforded us daily fewer 
occaſions to cenſure him in theſe re- 
ſpects. Amidit the number of parts 
we have ſeen him perform, we {ſhould 
be guilty of great injuſtice were we to 
omit mentioning the ſingular pleaſure 
we have received from his Edward 
the Black Prince, Othello, Edgar, 
Phocyas, Lord Haſtings, Jather, 
Bireno, Sir Giles Overr-ach, Puff, 
the Maſter of the Toyſhop, Bene- 
dick, &c. &c. His Hamlet, though 
not faultleſs, is a moſt maſterly per- 
formance, and we believe him in it 
equal, if not ſuperior, to any actor 
now on the ſtage. His friends are, 
perhaps, too ſanguine when they rate 
him with “ departed excellence,” 
however we ſcruple not to ſay, that 
we think he ſpoke ſome paſſages in 
Hamlet better than Mr. Garrick. 
His beſt characters indubitably are 
the Roman Actor and Demetrius, in 
Dr. Young's Tragedy of the Bro- 
thers. They are unexceptionable, 
inimitable. Ia delivering Odes, 
Sterne's Stories, &c. he is happier 
than any per ſon in our recollection.“ 
How far the writer of the above was 
juſtified in his opinion, time, and the 
approbation of the public, have fully 
determined. | 

F f 2 Ve 


{ For a ſpecimen of which ſee the poetical part of this Magazine. 
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We ought not to omit mentioning, 


that, whilſt ih the Vork company, 


Mr. Kemble delivered at Leeds a Lec- 
ture on Sacred and Prophane Ora- 
tory, which, while it proved him a 
critic in his own profeſſion, obtained 
him the reputation of taſte with men 
of letters. It engaged him alſo in a 
paper war, and cauſed the 1niertion 
of ſeveral ingenious ſtrictures on the 


ſubje& of his lecture, in the Leeds 


1 At e!l ! gencer ; 


Mr, Wilkinſon having taken the 
Edinburgh Theatre, during the races 
in 17814 Mr. Kemble played a few 
nights there, and was received with 
all the applauſe he merited. He ſoon 
after was engaged by Mr. Daly tor 
the Theatre in Smock-Alley, Dublin, 
where he made his firit appearance in 
the character of H y/ct, How he was 
received, and how frequently the play 
was repeated, is well known. As 143 
admired ſiſter had done in London, 
ſo he once more made tragedies the 
faſhion in Dublin. Early in the win- 
ter, Mr. Jephſon's Count of Narbonne 
was acted, in which Mr. Kkembie ſuſ- 
tained the principal character. Such 
are the intrinſic merits of that play, 
and fo ſucceſsful were Mr. Kemble's 
efforts in ſeconding them, that the 
piece was repreſented thirty nights in 
the courle of the ſeaſon. 
teſtified the ſenſe they had of his un- 
common merit by crouding to his be- 
nefit in an unexampled manner, while 
Mr. Daly, by liberally returning him 
the half of his charge for the Theatre, 
paid a very handſome compliment to 
his extraordinary talents. 


We come now to his appearance in 


London (the mart where merit is 
weighed to a grain). It was in Octo- 
ber, 1783, in the character of Ham- 
let, and was pleaſing in the e 
degree. The impreſſion he made on 
his auditors was ſuch, that his per- 
formance, and no other ſubject, was 
for ſome time the leading topic of 


Ine public 
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converſation, He introduced new 
readings and a manner of his own, 
for both of which he deſerved and re. 
ceived high praiſe. Tnere was no. 
thing of Garrics, or Henderion, or 
any man within our memory, in his 
delivery or deportment. He $r06p 
ALONE, Ilis firſt ſcene with the 
Ghoſt was admirable; his trailing the 
{word after him, inſtead of pointing 
it, was a very happy thought, and 
merited the applauſe he met with, 
The famous ſoliloquy and advice to 
the players (the latter of which he 
omitted the two fitſt nights) were per- 
haps never better delivered. His c!o- 
ſet ſcene was a hn:thed piece of acting 
throughout, and probably nothing 
finer was ever heard than his jnterro- 
gation of“ Js it the King?” If he 
failed in any part, or rather if he was 
not tuper:or throughout to every other 
performer, it was in the filth act, and 
there juſtice obliges us o give the 
preference to Garrick and Heuverſo:, 
The next character he played was 
Edward the Black Prince, tlien X:- 
chard III. Sir Giles Qwerreach, Ihe 
Gamejter, &c. We are informed he 
has juit renewed his engagement at 
Drury-Lane Theatre for the jour ſuc- 
c-eding years, on ſuch liberal terms 
as the FI KS ACTOR in this king- 
dom has a right to expect, 

Mr. Kkembie is a natural and an 
original performer. His underſtand- 
ing puts him in full poſſeſſion of nis 
author's ip:rit, and often enables him 
to give ſcenes, particularly Shak- 
{peare's, a new and more emphatical 
grace than was ever imparted to them 
by any other performer. His voice 
1: thick, yet diitinct; not very pow- 
eriul, yet by ſkuful management it 
lecms generally capable ot all neceſ- 
ſary variety. His tones are leaſt of 
all adapted to extreme tenderneis“ or 
violent griet, though ſometimes they 
have reached both iucceisfully, but 
oſtener the former paſſion raiſes ther- 

into 


* Is not this remark in ſome degree likewiſe applicable to Mrs. Siddons? We think if 


the is at any time inferior to herſelf it is in her expreſſions of extreme tenderneſs or plain- 
tiveneſs. Her voice then appears rather too powerful, not ſufficiently fenunine. 
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into a fort of whine, and the latter 


finks them into a ſmothered and inau- 
dible murmur. We are at a loſs how 
to ſpeak of his deportment. We have 
ſ-e1 it in the ſame character free and 
graceful 012 night, and the next con- 
612d and diſtorted. In this particn— 
lar, however, we are informed he 15 
exc-elinoly improved. His counte- 
nance is mull powerfal. His eye con- 
veys a ſentiment long before he ſpeaks 
it. The paſſions live in his features. 
Wao can think it acting when he ex- 

reſles fear in Hamlet, courage in 
Heary V. joy in Sir Giles Overreach, 
horror in the Count of Narbonne, 
ſaſpicion in King John, jealouly in 
Othello, and grief in Demetrius? 
Here his face amply compenſate; the 
defect of his utterance. Who can it 
unmove while he paints the aflem- 
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blage of theſe raging paſſions in the 
madneſs of Oreſtes? Whoeveg has 
ſcen him repe2:ing Collins's Ode, 
muſt know that whatever is ſaid on 
this ſcore muſt fall ſhort of what he 
juſtly merits. 

His ?RIVATE CONDUCT 18 AS 
WORTHY AS HIS PUBLIC TALENTS 
ARE EXTRAORDINARY. 

For ſome time paſt it has been cuſ- 
tomary to clote the memoirs of prin- 
ci pal performers with a liſt of all the 
charactets they have performed; we 
thercoſe think that the following au- 
thentic enumeration of thoſe repre- 
ſented by Mir. Remble, whilſt he was 
a member of the Vork company, may 
not only be acceptable at preſent, but 
may contribute to furnith ſome future 
Bog: aptier with materials for a com- 
P:Civ cataiogue oi ail his performances. 


Athelwold 

Archer 

Aloazo-- Revenge 

Antiphols— 09 
its impo{/ivle ! 

Almaimon 

Atall 

Bever'ey— Alf in 
the Weng 

Beliſarius 

Belcour 

Boncour-- Fathers 

Bireno 

Bene lick 

Belville 

Bevii jun. 

Capt. Plume 

Capt. Dormer 

Campley 

Col Manly-Sc 

for Scandal jcan- 

dalizel1 

Coſy] lo 089 

Col. Mountfort 

Col. Feignwell 

Cromwell 


| Carlosg-Foy's For- 


tune 
Contrat 
Don Carlos A 


T. uu 


Collinz's Ode on the Paſſions —G arrick” 


Don Carlos Tis 
well it's 110 worje 
Don Felix 
Demetrius 
Edvin— Mea 


Ed 1 11— Bt. 4 of 


HZ. 72 2 s 
Earl of Eſſex 
Edward the Black 
Prince 


| Edward- Edward 


ail Algou,j a 
EIigur 
Ereter 
Ear! Douglas 
Eyander 
Faulsland 
Fe nale Ollicer 
Frederic -er 
Florizel 
George Barnwell 
George Hargrave 
Grey -- Chapler of 
Accidents 
Grauger--Re/u/al 
Hamlet 
Heary- H:ury and 
Einma 
Hyllus 
Jaffier 


Joſeph Surface 


Juba 
King Edward--£. 
of Warwick 
King Henry—— 
Richard III. 
Lotaai 10 
gertes 
Lord Haſtings 
Lord Mirror 
Lord Random 
Lord Newbery 
Lord Kentleis 
Lord Guild. Dud- 
ley 
Lord Towaley 
Lord Aimworta 
Lewion 
Macbeth 
RI Dncies 
Mziter of the Toy 
Shop 
IWodcley—-Schas! 
7 ' 2 Louers 
Mirabel 
Novel 
Oreſtes 
Orlando 
Obadiah Prim 
Oakley 
Oroonoko 
Othello 


Poltnumus 

Petillius-Bonduca 

P. of Wales 
Henry IV. 

Petruchio 

Pamphlet 

Puff 

Phocyas 

Pharnaces 

Roman Actor 

Ranger 

Romeo 

Rivers Fatal 
Faljehood 

Sir Charles Eaſy 

Sir George Airy 

Sir Henry Varnich 

Sir Giles Over- 
reach 

Sir Henry Glens 
ville 


Shy!ock 


Saville 


JVeribazus 
Tobine 
Tancred 
Theodoſius 
Ventidius 
Young Maricw 
Young Cape 
Young Belmont 


s Ode to Shak(peare—Dryden's Ode to St. Cecilia 
Sheridan's Monody on Carrick Sternes Le Fevre, Maria, &c, 


From 


— — — — — 
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From the BeaurTits of the BRITISH SENATE. 


THE NECESSITY FOR A REDUCTION OF THE ARMY. 
WILLIAM THORNTON's SPEECH—Nov. 26, 1751. 


ET us at leaſt, Sir, not adopt that 
damned Machiawilian dottrine, 


that a free people cannot be governed 


but by force, who may ſo eaſily be 
won by love and affection, An army, 
Sir, was never kept up in any country 
in time of peace, but, ſooner or later, 
it was uſed againſt the liberties of the 
people, and at laſt enſlaved them, 
Sir, I lament that the people of 
this country have now two unequal 
rerms to contend upon, for ſecuring 
their properties and their 1ndepen- 
dency. Macliadel ſays, iron will 
prevail over gold; but, by this army 
added to the other power, our mana- 
gers poſſeſs both-ſo are regardleſs of 
complaints, and of gratitying the ex- 
pectations of the people. To whom 
can they fly for refuge, or from whom 
can they expect redreſs, if not from 
perſons now at the helm of affairs, 
famed through the land for being the 
ſupporters of liberty, and for their de- 
teſtation of tyranny and oppreſſion ! 
If the people do complain, perhaps 
they have juſt cauſe for ſo doing; 
feeling numberleſs burthens and taxes 
laid upon them, chiefly to ſupport 
needleſs offices and places at immenſe 
ſalaries : the people are ſenſible of it, 
by their being generally occupicd by 
perſons of looſe lives, without abili- 
ties, who make them ſinecures, or, 
at moſt, appoint deputies, at ſmall 
ſalaries, to tranſact them: they com- 
plain their repreſentatives are debauch- 
ed from them, that Tax Maſters vote 
Taxes, that the Army wote the Army ; 
in ſhort Cuncti pane paires clamant 
perifgje pudorem. 


in this deteſted age, or of any refor- 
mation, ſo many having drank of 
Circe's fell cup, the cup of corruption, 
that they are, imperceptibly to them- 
ſelves, become monſters, and glory in 
it, that I almoſt join in with Zugurtha's 


] muſt confeſs, I al- 
- molt deſpair of any good to be done 


reflection when he left Rome, Urbem 
venalem & mature perituram fi Emp- 
torem wnvenertt. 

Perſons trained up in the principles 
of liberty can 111 brook this new doc- 
trine, of being retained in ſubjetion by 
an army; having imbibed other na- 
tions in their education, ſo ſtrong as 
not to be able to diveſt themſelves of 
them ; that he, for one, d1d deteſt and 
abhor the men that would offer it, 
and did declare, Manus bie inimica 
Tyrannis, Could, Sir, our fore-ta- 
thers at the revolution, have conceiv- 
ed that their much boaſted and dear- 
purchaſed liberty would have ended in 
a large ſtanding army, as a protec- 
tion for Burecux and Pattor., from 
the remonſtrances of their much-1njur- 
ed poſterity, and ſaddled with a debt 
of eight millions, would they have 
called that a Deliverance ?® They 
would ſcarce have thought the alter- 
native a valuable conſideration. 
Though I ſhould allow, Sir, there is 
no intention in ſome of our managers 
to enſlave us, it will be but a melan- 
choly reflection when it does happen, 
towards alleviating the diſtreſſed, to 
ſay it was not intended. Is it not a 
ſevere imputation upon thoſe who 
have every advantage to make them- 
ſelves eſteemed by, as the diſpoſal of 
all the revenue, poſts, and preter- 
ments in the realm, to call out for a 
military to ſupport their meaſures 
againſt the hate of the people? Does 
it not convey ſomething as if they 
were not the beſt managers in the 
world? 

Sir, I ſhall beg leave to conclude 
with imploring gentlemen, if they 
have any bowels for their country, 
any affection for his Majeſly, and for 
his family being long amongſt us, or 
any regard for the liberties of their poſ- 
terity, to reduce the army, and to leſ- 
ſen thereby our numerous taxes. 


THE 
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THE VICeISSITU DES OF FORTUNE, 


Exemplified in the remarkable Caſe of Grace Warren, a Widow, with 
Six Children, at T aunton, in Somer/ſetſhire. 


HIS miſerable woman, with fix 

childrea, has been enveloped 
in wretchedneſs upwards of forty 
years. She is notwithſtanding of a 
tolerable family in Lancaſhire. Ir 
her early days a marching regiment 
being quartered in the towa of Peſ- 
ton, ſhe formed an acquaintance with 
one Warren, a ſoldier belonging 
to that regiment, to wiom ſhe gave 
her heart, and contrary to the wiſh 
and expreſs mandates of her family, 
her hand; their ſupplications and en- 
treaties were then fruitleſs, as ſhe had 
entered into an indifſoiuble boad be- 
fore the conuexion was diſcovered ; 
the conſequence was, ſhe was doomed 
for years to indigence. With tis 
huſband ſhe marched wherever the re- 
giment was deſtined. In the rebel- 
hon 1745, ſhe and her huſband were 
in the heat of the battle of Culloden ; 
in the dreadfai carnage there, he was 
wounded, and left on the Held amon 
the ſlain for dead; here ſhe diſplayed 
a conjngal fidelity in theſe days 
ſcarcely to be equalled, chooſing ra- 
ther that her blood ſhould mangle 
with his, than tv be ſevered from the 
huſband of her heart, or leave his re- 
mains to the mercileſs enemy. Ia 
the war before laſt ſhe and her huſ- 
band, with her tender offspring, were 
in ſeveral deſperate engagements, par- 
ticularly in the memorable battle of 
St. Cas, but ever had the happineſs 
to eſcape unwounded; ſhe bore her 
huſband a child every year for ſifteen 
years, every one of which drew their 
arſt breath in different parts of the 
world ; ſhe always conducted herſelf 
with propriety, and her conduct ſe- 
cured her the eſteem of her ſuperiors : 
after experiencing all the viciſſitudes 
imaginable, war was concluded ; her 
huſband was then diſcharged, and 
made an out-penfioner of Chelſea 
Hoſpital ; here he arrived to the ſum- 


mit of his defires and ambition; when 
he, his wife and fix children (the re- 
mains of the fifteen) peregrinated to 
Taunton, the place of his nativity : 
as they were going over Saliſbury 
Plain, on their way thither, ſhe be- 
ing fatigued, and almolt expiring 
from long faſting, a humane waggo- 
ner, whoſe heart glowed with com- 
paſſion for the diſtreſs of a fellow- 
creature, reflecting alſo on the in- 
clemency of the weather, offered to 
cariy them a few miles to eaſe their 
journey; he ſtopped his waggon, 
and pulled a ladder out of it tor the 
family to mount, on which ſhe aſ- 
cended ; the horſes of the waggon 
giving a ſudden ſtart, drew the wag- 
gon from the ladder, which inſtanta- 
neouſly fell down; in the fall ſhe 
broke both her legs, and fractured 
the ſkull of an infant ſhe had cling- 
ing to her almoſt empty breaſts, ana 
b-1ng five months advanced in her 
pregnancy, ſhe miſcarried; in this 
condition ſhe laid on the Plain till 
the next morning, before any phyſical 
aſſiſtance could be procured, during 
which time ſhe was expoſed, without 
ſhelter all night, to rain, thunder, 
hail, in one of the moſt tempeſtuous 
nights ever remembered. The next 
morning ſhe was conveyed to the In- 
fir mary at Saliſbury, where ſhe was 
confined 20 weeks. Her huſband's 
brother, from a train of fortuitous 
events amaſſed ſume wealth, and be- 
ing told about four years ſince by a 
friend, of the diſtreſs of this family, 
he allowed them a ſmall annuity, 
which, added to the Chelſea penſiou, 
and the father's induſtry, enabled 
them to procure ſome of the neceſſa- 
ries of life, With a heart replete 
with gratitude to the Deity, their 
prayers were offered for thoſe bleſ- 
ſings ; but alas! their ſeeming hap- 
pineſs was of a ſhort duration, the 

grand 
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grand Diſpoſer of all things having 
thought fit to call unexpectedly tne 
huſband of this woman tobimſe t; on a 
ſadden, therefore, was this poor crea- 
ture bereft of her chief ſupport, ber 
only comfort, for with the huſband's 
death the penſica dropped, and the 
brother living only fix weeks after 
him, the benevolence he granted the 
family ceaſed allo. His brother's 
Ry went into a different channel, 

e having a ſon, which fon came in 
poſſeſſion of his father's fortune of 
courſe, and being a gay young man, 
moving in the polite circle, and ai- 
ſociating with ſome people of the firit 
conſequence in this l he had 
occaſion for all, nay more than the 

roperty of his father, to procure him 
his ſeeming wants. Soon after the 
death of his father, the fon was ap- 
plied to with all humility, for the con- 
tinuance of the father's bounty, but 
he was inexorable to their petitions, 
and notwithſtanding the allowance re- 

veſted was very imall, he would not 
* it from his pleaſures: here it 
pleaſed the Almighty to interpoſe di- 
vine power, and while this young man 
was in the full career of what he 
thought earthly happineſs, and ſigh- 
ing for ** pleaſures yet to come,“ in 
an unprepared moment, before he had 
time to take a retroſpect of paſt con- 
duR, that Almighty hand put au end 
to his ſublunary bliſs, and haſtened 
him away from all the folly and 
gaiety of this life, and before he had 
a time to ſettle his affairs in this 
world, he was ordered on a journey 
to that undiſcovered country from 
whence there is no returning ;** but it 
was to be, it was the decree of Provi- 
dence, and who dare ſay that decree 
15 vain or erring. 

This young man's fortune went (he 
dying without a will) to an aunt, v1z. 
the ſiſter of his father, and ſhe being 
far advanced in life, inſtead of the 
fortune being a pleaſure to her, the 
conſidered it abſolutely as an incum- 
brance: ſhe applied to two gentlemen, 
her particular friends, to take the 
management of her affairs, which 
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they very humancly did, and, after 
a ſhort time, ſhe ofirted ker whole 
fortune to them, as a recompence for 
the trouble ſhe had ever given them; 
but with a magnammity of ſoul they 
nobly refuſed accepting it. Abu 
eight months ſince this old lady aj 
died ſuddenly and intsſtate nn 
gentleiren who kindly undertook t. 
care of her property, immediately ad. 
vertiſed in all the different newſpapers 
thr. ug out the kingdom for her next 
of kin. After a contderable time 
had elapſed. a gentlefhan of { aunton 


it 
1s. 
0 
le 


1 1 a ) — * " ip © 3 * 
very humanely interfered, and in. 


quired of Grace Warren, from whom 
he collected intelligence ſufficient to 
ſappoſe ſhe and her children were the 
next of kin, which happily proved 
true: in conſequence of which the 
gentlemen paid a viſit to the d ſtreſſed 
family, and put them in poucf'o. of 
a coniiderable {ortune. Great inceed 
was the change! for, fince the deatn 
of Grace's huſband, fie had received 
only one ſhilling a week from the pa- 
riſh, which had been her chief ſupport, 
Let us now hope that the dark cloud 
which, for a iertes of years, has hung 
heavily over this miſcrabic family, is 
beginning to diiperſe, and that a 
bi1ght ſunſhine is ſuccceding to ilu- 
mine their future days. The gentle- 
men who nob!y refuted acepting the 
old lady's fortune, and the gentleman 
who humauely inter{ered tor the fami- 
ly, will ever enjoy an innate ſatisfac- 
tion not to be deſcribed, a conſolation 
not to be purchaſed, in being the in- 
ſtruments (from the hand of Provi- 
dence) of extricating this family from 
obſcurity, rafting them from extreme 
penury, a1 reciutting their drooping 
ſpicits ; like a p:ndulous flower, which 
with a little ah ſtance retiethes, rears 
its head, and re-2T:mes its native 
ſplendour; and it is not improbable 
but, in tue courſe of a few ſhort years, 
ſome oi the ſprigs of the plant now 
watered, may by theſe foſtering hands 
grow to maturity, expand its branches, 
and become a ſhelter to ſome of the 
ſous and daughters of wretchedneſs. 


THE 
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THE TRIFFT LE N. No. VII. 


Cuncta placent cultu. 


Ovin. Art. Am. 


For much depends on Ornament and Dreſs. 


HERE are moments in which 
every candidate for literary re- 
utation ſoars, as it were, impercep-— 
tibly beyond bimielf. The canvas, 
on which he paints the proſpect of his 
future glory, is animated with all that 
imagination can fancy, or its pencil 
expreſs. Nothing ſcems too high 


which his genius cannot reach, or too 


ſubtle wuich his penetration cannot 
unfold. The whole ſyſtem of 1mpol- 
ſibilities opens to his ſpeculation ; 
new worlds are extracted trom the 
immenſity of ſpace, and Nature her- 
ſelf is threatened with a vacuum. 
Promiſes are made, which perhaps 
were never intended to be tulhlied ; 
and propoſals offered, which were ne- 
ver expected to be called for: till at 
length the fe;vor of his paroxyſm be- 
gins to ſubſide, and reaſon affures 
him too late, that all his ſcuemes are 
but the ichemes of a deluded imagi- 
nation, 

This reflection occurred to me the 
other morning as ſomething which, 1n 
a limited ſenſe, may be applied to the 
Trifler. I promited to appropriate 
ſome of my laboars to the contempla- 
tion of the female world; to examine 
with ſome degree of ſcrupuloſity the 
points in which they icem Ghicfly to 
err from prejudice or natural bias; to 
expoſe the molt glaring of their foi- 
bles; and to thew woman how ſhe may 
cull the faireſt flowers and the ripeit 
bloſſoms, without the contingent 
thorns and briers. This promite was 
but the promiſe of an author. When 
I began to put it in execution, I faw 
the folly of my attempt. As ſoon as 
I fat down to think, objects crowded 


upon me, which, thouga they were - 


lets congenial to my feelings, I found 

more adequate to my abilities. But, 

in compliance with the importunities 

of ſeveral of the fair ſex, 1 ſhall now 
Vor. I. No. 8. 


atempt to diſcharge part of that debt 
which has been long due to them. 
That woman is Cer ©1on00wer (as 
an old writer expreſſes it) roxD oF 
FINERY, no perſon, | bclieve, will 
diſpute. The daily obſervation of our 
wn country, as well as the intelli- 
gence of others, convinces us dt its 
truth. Dreſs, even in the earlieſt pe- 
riods of the world, ſeems to have been 
rather the characteriſtic o woman 
than of man In thoſe primitive ages 
of imperfect literature, philoſophy 
conſiſted rather in the contempt of 
outward orname its than the real im- 
provement of the mind. Thoſe who 
had reſolution to deviate from the 
common mode of life, and forſake all 
its pleaſures and enjoyments, were 
conlidered as beings endowed with a 
more than ordinary portion of mental 
qualifications, and ſuperior to the fol- 
lies and vices of humz#n nature. This 
artful mode of impoſture being re- 
ceived with admiration and applauie, 
invited others to the ſame reſource, 
till, in a ſhort time, thoſe who had 
any pretenſions to learning could fig- 
nify them only by their dreſs, But 
when learning diff.ited itſelf more 
widely, and engaged the attention of 
whole nations, that was the moſt ex- 
tolled wnich could ſhew itſelf to the 
moſt advantage; and the veil of af- 
fectation has been too much penetrat- 
ed thro', by modern and enlightened 
ages, to ſerve as a paſſport to the 
narrow prejudices of ſophiſtry or fana- 
ticiim Ine moſt refined ſentiments, 
and the moſt delicate expreſſions, it 
delivered by one whoſe aukward man- 
ners and negligence of dreis might 
have placed nim among the meaneſt 
of his kind, will ſhock rather than 
exalt humanity. We are led to con- 
temn tne prejudices ot that man who, 
in open defiance to every cuſtom and 
G@g habic 
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habit which the moſt poliſhed ages 
have ratified, luxuriates in his non- 
conformity to hfe and manners, and 
has {carc-!ly the negative merit of not 
being a miſanthropiſt. Elegance in 
dre{s is an acquiſi:ion ſo ealy and ſo 
recommending, that it ſeems almoſt a 
paradox how any rationai being can 

ride himſelf in deſpiſing it. Among 
pe" OCheſterfield's maxims this ſeems 
to have claimed a place. Learning 
(favs he) may give weight; but ac- 
compliſhments only can give luſtre; 
and more fee than weigh.” This will 
be found true, I imagine, either as it 
reſpects one or both ſexes. The moſt 


incurioos, as well as the moſt con- 


rracted, poſſeſs the power of judging 
of outward appearances; but few are 
capable of diſcerning and eſtimating 
the inward qualifications; and to thoſe 
indeed who are capable of eſtimating 
them, it will add no ſmall quantity to 
their weight when recommended with 
a graceful on:fide. A garden is the 
more valuable which captivates the 
ſenſes both by the beauty of its pro- 
ſpects and the fertility of its foil. Se- 
neca has ridiculed :his affectation in 
theſe words: © Aligua faciun! gue in 
habitu vel wite genere notabilia junt, 
Ape um wvolunt cultum—intonſum ca- 
put——negligentiorem barbam--indictum 
ar{eiito et auro odium—=ubile bum! po- 
fitum—=et quicquid aliunt ambittonem 
erver/d via Jjequitur."? ** It 1s the 
— (ſays he) of theſe people to 
be ſingular in their dreſs and manner 
of Lie merely to be taken notice of; 
their cloaths mult be coarie and flo- 
venly; their heads and beards neg- 
lected; and their lodgings on the 
ground. They live in open deſiance 
of money, and do whatever elſe will 
ſatisfy their pride and obitinacy.” 
This affectation and neglect of dreſs 
we find never to have beg a very pro- 
min-:t feature in the character of the 
lad -s; they not only are fond of im- 
proving it in themſelves, but are 
pleuted, and indeed jometimes capti— 
vated with it in the other lex The 
gold ſnuff-box, the embroidered coat, 


and the amber-headed cane, are: 
ſpecies of eloquence which cannot ea. 
fily be reſiſted. To diſpleaſ a wo. 
man, you may do it effectually by 
pinning her manteau awry when pre. 
paring for the opera or an aſſembly, 
or by pointing out to her a rival with 
ſome new faſhion or attendant lover. 
Whether this be a virtue or a defect, 
It 1s certainly ſuch as by no means 
can be reprehended. To cenſure 2 
woman becauſe ſhe has a handteme 
perion, or a fine habit on, were as ab- 
ſurd as to detp «ie the butterfly becauſe 
it has beautitul colours, or to be of. 
fended at the peacock for ſpreading 
out his tail. 

The charms which nature has be. 
ſtowed on the fair ſex (and, I ima- 
gine, on none more laviſhly than the 
Britiſh fair), ſeem to have been im- 
proved and embelliſhed, not on] by 
the mere luſt of taſhion and novelty, 
but by ſome more ſignificant and 
powe ul agents, There 15, con- 
ccive, ſomething of nature even in 
the very dreis ot a woman. Child- 
ren who have yet attained no ſenſe of 
gallantry or intrigue, and are 1gno- 
rant even of the names of faſhion and 
gaiety, are ftruck. with the dazzling 
appearance of embroidery, and are 
never more delighted than when the 
nurſe has preſented them wich ſome 
new ornaments, for the 1maginary 
baby. At this ſtate of infancy in- 
deed both ſexes ſeem to have :deas of 


a like nature; they are ſenſible of cer- 


tain impreſſions made by any objec 
remarxably ſtriking by its outward 
appearance, When Hector wa: tak- 
ing his laſt farewel of his conſort An- 
dromache, previous to his fatal expe- 
dition to Troy, we are told that his 
child was frightened at the luſtre that 
beamed trom his father's helmet: 

| Th' illuſtrious chief of Troy 
Stretch'd his fond arms to claſp the lovely 

boy ; 

The babe I crying to his nurſe's breaſt, 
Scar'd at the dazzling helm and nodding creſt. 


But this in a boy gradually wears off, 


and he begins to form notions. of 4 
differen! 


different kind; while the girl ever re- 
tains it, and, inſtead of diminiſhing 
her ſoadneſs, becomes more and more 
enraptured with it. 

There is no part of the female 
figure which has more influence, or 
requires greater attention, than tne 
head. In the formation of this, na- 
ture has exerted all her ſkill, and 
ſeems ſometimes almoſt to have ſur- 
paiſ-d herſelf. She has planted it 
with ivory; beautified it with vermi- 
lion; and enlightened it with a pair of 
conitellations, She has ennched it 


| with all that can adorn or ennoble the 


ſex ; ſhe has lavithed on it ſuch a pro- 
fuſion of charms and graces, yet regu- 
fared them with ſuch ſymmetry of 
features, that it ſeems to have been 
de gned as the cupola to her moſt glo- 
rious operations. Whether to attempt 
the improvement or embel:iſhment of 
the very effence of beauty itle:it may 
be conſidered as an ungrateful return 
for ſuch accompliſhments, I ſhail not 
pretend to determine; but whether 
the beauty of the head can really be 
ſet off to any advantage by the addi- 
tion of outward ornaments, I think 
myſelf in ſome meaſure bound to en- 
qu re. In the moit ſavage and unen- 
lightened parts of Indoſtan the women 
take a peculiar pleaſure in an oftenta- 


tious diſplay of the head- piece; they 


conſider it as one of the molt reipect- 
able parts of the human frame; and 


though the faſhion, with reſpect to 


other parts of dreſs, is neyer found to 
alter, but the ang, or long ſaſh, is 
delivered down from mother to daugh- 
ter, and becomes, as it were, an he- 
reditary habit; yet the ſuperior part 
of the tex, whether from pride, pre- 
Judice, or fancy, are never contented 
till their head is adorned with gold, 
Jewels, and other {plendid commodi- 
ties. But, not to inſiſt on the cuſ- 
toms of ſuch diſtant nations, let us 
an!madvert to countries nearer to our 
own. In Poland and Prutlia tne more 
geiiteel part of tae ladies have ſome- 
mes forty or fifty different tuits, out 
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of which perhaps upwards of three 
parts are adapted for the head. 

To deviate from the moſt prevail- 
ing cuſtoms of our neighbours would, 
in my opinion, diſcover either too 
much pride or too little common- 
fenſe. It a young girl, in the bloom 
of youth and beauty, and exaited to 
the higheſt pinnacle of rank and tor- 
tune. ſthoald degrade her character by 
an abuſe of the laws of politeneſs, and 
a ridiculous contempt of her diets, 
would the be more re{pected r be- 
loved? would her parents he com- 
mended for the care they had tar-n to 
form her in ſuch an uncommon mould: 
would even the novelty ot her perton 
be a paſſport to polite aſſemblies, and 
company perhaps leis nob.e than her- 
ſelt? the circumitance contracts it- 
ſelt. To like a tlung becaule every 
body elſe diſlikes it, is a piece ot ob- 
ſt ! nacy which could not long be borne, 
If indeed the Brit ih fair had attempt- 
ed to disfigure their faces by that ſa- 
vage and duguſting p'actice vt fixin 
rings in the note, which the Indian 
women cok upon as a very confider- 
able addition to beauty, one might 
well have bees ſhocked at their taſte, 
But this faſhion, happily for the tex, 
has not vet entered the European lift, 
And I conſider it as an important 
event in female affairs chat the large 
earning which was jeen in Elizabeth's 
days has crept off the ſtage, and left 
tew traces of its exiſtence behind. 

But to ſuch tcaets what will the old- 
de{pited paramour, or the rigid mo- 
raliſt, return? Let them deny its ad- 
vantages, and we will aſk theu waat 
are its diſadvantages? The trade, 


Which farnithes the icx with their om 


nameats, has been found to increaſe 
within theie {ew years very conſider- 
ably. It has brought in no defpi- 
cable revenue to the ttate; and, ice 
it cannot eaſily do harm, whiy hen 
it not do good? The traders az in 
general 4 {ec of narmleis women, who 
could aever have juju el manuſectures 
of any kind, yet may. and have, 
= 
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greatly improved it. Why may not 
then th» tire woman ſtudy phy ſiog no- 
my; the mill:ner, gaiety; and the 
mantua-maker, faſhion, as long as it 
conduces to a laudable end? 

But it may be proper, perhaps, to 
obſerve how far this indulgence muſt 
be extended. There is a vaſt medi- 
um to be obſerved between harmlets 
gaiety and impertinent coquetry ; be- 
tween the oftentation of folly and the 
elegance of diſcretion. Beauty with- 
out virtue, and dreſs without mod-ſty, 
will not only luſe all their force, but, 
while they expect to. gain applauie, 
will endanger ridicule or infamy. 
The ſtudy of virtue and goud-nature 
ought to be attended to before even 
dreſs itſelf: unleſs a woman has learnt 
the art of being amiable, not the jew- 
els on her head, nor the diamonds on 
her neck, will render her ſo; they 
may tempt a man to ſteal, but never 
to love her. A morole and ill- natured 
temper, though recommended with 
the moſt beautiful perſon, will in a 
ſhort time wrinkle, or at leaſt ſeem to 
wrinkle, te ofteſt ſkin; it will give 
a denial to every {pproach of love, 


and flatten every ſentiment of friend 


ſhip ; it will render her unpleaſing, 
and in a ſhort time deſpicable, even 
among the circle of her familiar ac- 
quaintance ; it will oblige thoſe who 
had admired her beauty to deteſt her 
heart ; and ſhe will be condemned to 
(what perhaps ſhe had often railed 
againſt) the miſerable death of an «/4 
maid, Theſe will be the certain con- 
ſequences of*peeviſh, and, worſe than 
theſe, of fantaſtical beauty. Female 
vivacity, if encouraged too tar, may 
terminate in thougutleſs gallantry ; 
and a too great fondneſs of dreſs de- 
generate into diſſipation and folly. 
The two extremes muſt be equally 
guarded againſt. If che married wo- 
man, whole buſineſs it is to attend to 
cares of a more important kind, ſhould 
zndulge this gaiety too far, it may 
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ruin her own happineſs, as well az 
that of the whole family, for ever, 
She will be led on imperceptibly to 
negle& the domeſtic fondneſs of a 
prudent huſband, and ſuffer her affec- 
tions to be captivated by the eloquent 
nonſenſe of a fribbling petit-maitre ; 
ſhe may recaive him in a ſhort time 
as her gallant, and bring up her chil. 
dren in her own thoughtleſs indiſcre— 
tion. An inſtance of this nature may 
be found in the character of Fauſtina, 
wife of Marcus Aurelius, a moit pru— 
dent and politic Roman Emperor; 
ſhe had educated her ſon Commodus, 
according to her own notions of ex- 
cellence, in ſuch an inſipid and voia. 
tile life, that, upon aſcending his fa- 
ther's throne, inſtead of inheriting his 
prudence, he degenerated into the 
moſt licentious and tyrannic folly, 
and for ſome time he was nominated 
the RoyYaL CoxcomB. | 

Let me then recommend to the fair 
ſex, firſt of all arts, to ſtudy the art 
of pleaſing; which, after they have 
once attained, will not readily be 
parted with. To ſay that a woman is 
virtuous and good-natured, is what 
few deſerve ; it is a character, though 
not difhcult, yet ſeldom atiained; it 
is a character ſo lovely and bewitch- 
ing, that the moſt antiquated dame 
muſt be amiable who poſleſſes it. The 
affected charms of a coquet, when 
compared with the real lovelinets ot 
innocence, are faint and infipid. Vir- 
tue never brings evil along with it. 
Its collateral progeny, truth, fidelity, 
and modeſty, are invaluable accom- 
pliſiments to a woman during her de- 
portment through a life of temptation 
and folly. They add grace and dig- 
nity to every movement and every 
action of the ſex; they give an arti- 
ficial kind of charm where natura! 
ones are wanting; they give luſtre to 
the moſt bewitching features, and 
beautify even beauty itſelf, 
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4: ACCOUNT H certain ENGLISH PEOPLE, who, in the year 1569, 


making a vovage to the Eaſjt-Indies, were coft away, and wrecked upon an 


uninhabited iſland, near the coaft of Terra Auſtralis Incognita, and all 
drowned except one man and four women. 


ERTAN Englith merchants, en- 
couraged by the great advan- 
tages arifing from the Eaſtern com- 
modities, in the year 1569, having 
obtained Queen Elizabeth's royal 
licence, furniſhed out for the Eaſt- 
Indies four ſhips, of which Eng- 
liſh was choſen factor, who embarked 
on the 3d of April, O. S. with his 
wife and family, conſiſting of a ſon 
twelve years old, a daughter of four- 
teen, two maid-ſervants, a female 
negroe ſlave, and George Pine, his 
book-keeper, on board one of the 
ſaid ſhips called the Eaſt- India Mer- 
chant. 
By the 14th of May they were tn 
fight of the Canaries, and toon after 
arrived at the Cape de Verd iſlands, 
where they took in ſome ftreih provi- 
ſions for their voyage; and ſteering 
their courſe South and a point Eaſt, 
about the 1ſt of Auguſt came to the 
iſland of St. Helena, and having 


taken in ſome freſh water, ſet forward 


for the Cape of Good Hope, where. 
by God's bleſſing, they arrived fate, 
having hitherto met with no tem- 
peſtuous or diſagreeable ſailing wea- 
ther. 

But it pleaſed God, when they 
were almoſt within fight of St. Lau- 
renee, (ſaid to be one of the largeſt 
lands in the world) they were over- 
taken by a great ſtorm of wind, 
which ſeparated them from the reſt of 
the ſhips, and continued with ſuch 
violence for many days, that, being 
driven out of their knowledge, they 
loſt all hopes of ſafety. 

The iſt of October, about break of 


day, the fea continuing very ſtormy 
and tempeſtuous, they diſcovered 


land, which appeared high and rocky; 
and the nearer they approached to it, 
their fears increaſed, expecting the 
tp would ſaddenly be daſhed to 
pieces, The captain, therefore, Mr, 


Engliſh, and ſome others, got into 
the long-boat, and preſently after all 
the ſailors caſt themſelves ove: board, 
endeavouring to fave themſelves by 
{wimmming, but probably they all 
periſhed in the ſea. 

Mr. Pine, Mr. Engliſh's daughter, 
the two maid-fervants, and negro 
girl, were the only perſons remaining 
on board the ſhip; and theſe five per- 
{ons were miraculouſly preſerved: for, 
after the ſhip had beat three or four 
times againit the rocks, being now 
broken and quite foundered in the 
waters, they tad with great difficulty 
gotten themſelves on the bowiprit, 
which being broken off was driven 
by the waves into a ſmall creek, 
wherein fell a ſmall river, which be- 
ing encompaſſed by the rocks, was 
ihel:ered from the winds, ſo that they 
had an opportunity, though almoſt 
quite ſpent, to land themſelves. 

Mr. Pine getting together ſome 
rotten wood, and by the aſſiſtance of 
a tinder-box he had in his pocket 
made a fire, by which they dried 
themſelves; and then leaving the fe- 
males, he went to lee if he could find 
any of the ſhip's company that poſ- 
ſibly might have eſcaped, but could 
find none. 

They were afraid that the wild 
people of the country (if there were 
any) might find them out; but could 
diſtinguiſn neither fſoot-ſteps nor 
paths. And the woods round about 
them being full of briers and bram- 


bles, they apprehended too there 


might be wild beaſts to annoy them, 
though they ſaw no mark of any. 
But above all for want of food, they 
were afraid of being ſtarved to death; 
but God had otherwiſe provided for 
them. 

The wreck of the ſhip furniſhed 
them with many neceſſaries; for, get- 
ting ſome broken pieces of boards and 
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Ds, ſails, and rigging, with the 
elp of poles they made themſelves 
tents; and having got wood for firing, 
and three or four ſea gowns to cover 
them, making the negro their cen- 
try, they ſlept ſoundly all night, hav 
ing been without fleep for ſeveral 
nights before, | 

The next day, after being well re- 
freſhed with fleep, the wind cealing, 
and the weather being warm, they 
went down from the rocks on the 
ſands to low water, where they found 
a great part of the ſhip's lading, either 
on ſhore or floating near it. Mr. 
Pine, with the help of his compani— 
ons, dragged moſt of it on ſhore; and 
what was too heavy for them, they 
broke; and unbinding the caſks aud 
cheſts, and taking out the goods, they 
ſecured all; ſo that they wanted nei- 
their cloaths, nor other neceſſaries for 
houſe-keeping. But the ſalt water 
had ipoil'd all their victuals except one 
caſk of biſcuit, which being lighter, 
and perhaps better ſecured than the 
reſt, was undamaged ; this ſerved 
them for bread a while; and a fowl 
about the bigneſs of a ſwan, very 
her vv, and fat, which by reaſon of its 
weight could not fly, ſerved them for 
preſent ſubſiſtence. 

The poultry of the ſhip, by ſome 
means getting aſhore, bred exceed- 
ingly, and were a great help to them, 
They found alſo in the flags, by a 
little river, plenty of eggs of fowl, 
much like our ducks, which were 
very nouriſhing food, ſo that they 


CO 


wanted for nothing to keep them 
alive. 

Mr. Pine being now leſs apprehen- 
five of any thing to diſturb him, 
look ed out for a convenient place to 
build a hut to ſhelter him and his fa- 
mily from the weather; and in about 
a week's time made a room large 
enough to hold them all, and their 
goods; and put up hammocks for his 
tamily to fleep in. f | 

Having lived in this manner full 
four months, without ſeeing or hear- 
ing any thing to diſturb them, they 
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found the land they were poſſeſſed of 
to be an iſland disjointed, and out of 
ſight of any other land, uninhabited 
by any but themſelves ; and that there 
was no hurtful beaſt to annoy them: 
but on the contrary the country was 
very pleaſant, being always clothed 
in green, and full of agreeable fruits, 
and variety of birds, ever warm, and 
never colder than in England in Sep. 
tember; ſo that this place, had it 
the culture that ſkilful people might 
beſtow on it, would prove a para- 
dile. 

The woods afforded them a fort of 
nuts, as big and as large as apples, 
whoſe kernel being pleaſant and dry, 
they made uſe of inſtead of bread, to. 
gether with the fowl before-men. 
tioned, and a ſort of water fowl like 
ducks, and their eggs; and a beaſt 
about the 11ze of a goat, and almoſt 
like ſuch a creature, which brought 
forth two young ones at a time, and 
that twice a year, of which the low 
lands and woods are very full; and 
being harmleſs and tame, they could 
eaſily take and kill them. Fith aljo, 
eſpecially ſhell-fſh, were in great 
plenty; ſo that, in effect, they want- 
ed nothing of food for iublittence. 

After being in poſſeſſion of this 
country full ſix months, Nature put 
them in mind of the great command 
of the Almighty to our firſt parents, 
as if taey had been conducted thither 
by the hand of Providence, ro people 
a new world; and in this reipect 
they proved not unfruitful, for, in 


leſs than a twelve-month from their 


firſt arrival in this iſland, the temales 
all proved with child, and coming at 
different ſeaſons, they were a great 
help to one another. Ihe women 
had all their teemings annually, and 
the children proved ſtrong and healthy. 
Their family increaſing, they were 
now well ſatisfied with their condi- 
tion, for there was nothing to hurt 
them. The warmth of the climate 
made it agreeable for them to go 
abroad ſometimes, and they repoied 
themſelves on moſſy banks, has 0 
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by trees. Mr. Pine made ſeveral 

ſeaſant arbours for him and his wo- 
men to ſleep in during the heat of the 
day, and in theſe they paſſed their 
time together, the females not liking 
to be out of his company. 

Mr. Pine's family was increaſed, 
after he had lived in this iſland 16 


years, to forty-ſeven children: for 


his firſt wife brought him thirteen, 
his ſecond ſeven, his maſter's daugh- 
ter, who ſeemed to be his greateſt 
favourite, fifteen, and the negro 
twelve, which was all the produce of 
the firſt race of mortals in this iſland. 

Thinking it expedient to provide 
for another generation, he gave his 
eldeſt fon 2 mate; and took care to 
match the reſt as faſt as they grew 
up and were capable. And, left they 
ſhould incommode one another, he 
appointed his ſons habitations at ſome 
diſtance from him; for, growing in 
years, he did not like the wanton 
annoyance of young company. 

After having lived to the Goth 
year of his age, and the 40th of his 
being in poſſeſſion of this iſland, he 
ſummoned his whole people together, 
children, grand- children, and great 
grand-children; amounting to 565 
of all ſorts. He took the males of 
one family, and married them to 
the females of another, not permit- 
ting any to marry their filters, as 
they did at firſt out of neceſſity. 

Having taught ſome of his children 
to read, he laid them under an 1n- 
junction to read the bible once a 
mouth at their general meetings. 

Three of his wives being dead, 
viz. the negro woman, and the two 
others who had been maid-{ervants co 
his maſter, ſhe who was his maſter*s 
daughter ſurvived them twelve years. 
They were buried in a place he had 
ſet aſide on puproſe, fixing, for his 


own interment, the middle part, fo 


that two of his wives might lie on 
each fide of him. 
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Arriving at the Soth year of his 
age, and Goth of coming to this 
i}and, he called his people together 
a ſecond time, the number of which 
amounted then to 1789, and having 
informed them of the manners of Eu- 
rope, and charged them to remember 
the Chriſtian religion, after the manner 
of thoſe who ſpoke the ſame language, 
and to admit of no other, if they 
ſhould come and find them out ; and 
praying to God to continue the mal- 
tiplication of them, and ſend them 
the true light of his goſpel, he dif- 
miſſed them. 

He called this 1fland the Iſle of 
Pines, and gave the people deſcended 
from him, the. naine of the Engliſh 
Pines, diſtinguiſhing the tribes of 
the particular deſcendants by his 
wives names, the Engliſhes, the 
Sparkſes, the Trevors, and the Phil- 
lis, Philippa being the name of the 
negro. 

Being now very old, and his ſight 
decaying, he gave his habitation and 
furniture that was left to his eldeſt 
fon after his deceaſe ; made him kin 
and governor of the reſt ; and deh- 
vered him the hiſtory of theſe tranſ- 
actions, written with his own hand, 
commanding him to keep it, and if 
any ſtrangers ſnould come hither by 
accident, to let them fee it, and take 
a copy of it alto if they pleated, that 
the name of his people might not be 
loſt trom off the earth. 

It happened in the year 1667, Cor- 
nelius Van Sloeten, captain of a 
Dutch ſhip called the Amſterdam, 
was driven by foul weather to this 
land, where he found the poſterity 
of Mr. Pine ſpeaking good Engliſh, 
and amounting, as it was ſuppoſed, 
to IO or 12,000 perions. 

The narrative, from which this 
account 15 taken, was given by Mr. 
Pine's grandſon to the Dutch captain. 
Printed in London, being licenſed 
the 27th of June, 1608. 


PARTICULARS 
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. PARTICULARS OF THE BEHAVIOUR OF MR. FITZGERALy 
AND HIS ASSOCIATES, AT THE PLACE OF EXECUTION, 


— 


OME. time after the court had ad- 
Journed, Brecknock and Fulton 
were put into a kind of cart, drawn 


by one horſe, and carried pinioned to 


the place of execution, on the hill of 
Caſtle-bar, where the new gaol is 
building, and where part of the ſcaf- 
folding was appropriated to the pur- 
poſe of a gallows. In {ome time at- 
ter Mr. Fitzgeraid came out of the 
gaol, but had not changed his drels ; 
and having previouſly beſeeched of 
the Sheriff not to permit him to be 
Pinioned or tied with cords, he walk- 
ed, without any kind of manacle, to 
the place of execution, ſurrounded by 
ſtrong detatchments of both horſe and 
foot. He was atiended by the Rev. 
Mr. Henry, and, at the gallows, by 
three other Clergymen; whilſt there 
he read Dr. Dodd's Thoughts in Pri- 
fon, as alſo his Laſt Prayer; ana when 
the executioner was about to Jaunch 
him into eternity, he requeſted of the 
Sheriff to give him five minutes lon- 
ger time, and then pulled the cap 
over his face. Upon being told that 
the time was elapſing faſt, Mr. Fitz- 


gerald replied, ©* Sure it is not ſo 


long I have juſt collected myſelf! 
pray let me die in peace!“ TY 
By the miſmanagement of the ex- 
ecutioner, the rope by which Mr. 
Fitzgerald was ſuſpended, inſtantly 
broke on the ſudden jerk of his ſwing- 
ing off the ladder; this accident was 
principally occaſioned by the rope be- 
ing tied round a flat board, a part of 
the ſcaffolding of the new gaol, with 
which this temporary gallows -was 
conſtructed. Mr. Fitzgerald then tell 
on his ſhoulder, but immediately re- 
covered himſelf aud ſtood on his legs, 
and called out to the Sheriff ſaying, 
«© Mr. Sheriff, it is impoſlible but 
that you ſhould know ſuch a rope 
could not not hang any man—pra 
get a better!” The Clergymen im- 
mediately ſurrounded, him, when a 
rope was obtained, and replaced about 


his neck; he was then requeſted to 
higher upon the ladder, which he re. 
fuled to do; the ladder was drawn 
away, and the rope being again twiſted 
about the flat board, it Jet him dowy 
ſo far that his feet for ſome time ac. 
tually touched the ground, till the 
hangman, with much difficulty, drey 
him up, but in {ſuch a manner that he 
ſtill remained ſuſpended within eight. 
teen inches, or leſs, of the ground, 
where he hung a confiderable time; 
and, on being cut down, the Sheriff, 
according to Mr. Fitzgerald's death. 
warrant, and as the form of the law 
requires, had his body cut, or ſcar. 
red. 

Brecknoek at firſt refuſed to join in 
prayer with the four Clergymen at. 
tending, he having before repeated 
the Lord's rrayer in Greek, and 
{aid “ he would ule no other; he had 
no occaſion, as he had not committed 
any actual fin for nine years paſt: at 
that time he had drove the devil from 
every pore of his body, and he knew 
he ſhould live a thouſahd years with 
Chriit.”” This, it ſeems is according 
to the old heretical tenets of the Mil- 
lenarians; of which ſect Brecknock 
profeſſed himſelt to be a member. 
He was preſſed by the Clergymen to 
join in repeating Dr. Dodd's Laſt 
Prayer, and was at length aſked, if he 
had any objection to it? His anſwer 
was“ Noz—he had read it, and 
ſaw no harm in it; ſo they might 
read it for him.** He appeared to 
have great compoſure towards his laſt 
moment, ſtill looking ſtedfaſtly at 
Fitzgerald; and upon his being 
launched into eternity, ſeemed to 
make no ſtruggle againſt death. 

John Fulton, who was the fon of a 
bailiff belonging to Mr. Fitzgerald, 
behaved at the place of execution with 
vaſt decency and becoming penitence. 
Being aſked with regard to the crime 
for which he was about to ſuffer, he 
acknowledged,“ that he, two per- 
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ſons not yet taken, and others, con- 
ſpired to take the life of Patrick Ran- 
dal! M Donnell, and that he was 
guilty of the crime for which he was 
about to ſuffer” He faid “that 
Scotch Andrew had offered him 100l. 
at one time, to kill Mr. M*Donnell, 
which he certainly endeavoured to do 
but that he had not a word on the ſub- 


jet with Mr. Fitzgerald, except one, 


when he and Hughes (not yet taken) 
had way-laid and fir'd at Mr. M Don- 
nell, and one of the ſhots hit him on 
the heel; on telling which to Mr. 
Fitzgerald, he ſaid, The devil may 
fire your eyes out! Why did you not 
fire higher up, and hit him in the 
head or ſtomach?” Fulton confeſſed 
other enormities, which are 1mproper 
to be related: he entreated the for- 

iveneſs of all thoſe whom he had of- 
3 and prayed very devoutly be- 
fore he entered upon eternity. His 
body, after * cut or ſcarred, was 
delivered to his friends. 

The body of Mr. Fitzgerald was 
immediately carried after execution 
to the ruins of Turlagh houſe, anc 
was waked in a ftable adjoining, with 
a few candles about it. On the next 
day it was carried to the church-yard 
at Turlagh, where it was buried on 
what is generally termed the wrong 
fide of the church, in his cloaths, 
without a coffin. 

This melancholy narrative ſhould 
be an uſeful leſſon to all ranks of men, 
and teach, that however enaowed by 
Providence with great intellectual abi- 
lities, or high rank and conſequence 
in life, yet both, if perverted to 
wrong pur poſes, under the unreſtrain- 
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ed rage of lawleſs or libidinous paſ- 
ſions, inſtead of bleſſings become the 
moſt heavy curſes to thoſe who may 
boaſt this enjoyment ; and tho' hu- 
manity cannot but ſhudder at the idea 
of the profligate life and exemplary 
death of the unhappy Fitzgerald, yet 
generous pity will drop a tear, recol- 
lecting how fatally the talents which 
this man certainly poſſeſſed ha ve been 
buried amidſt the ruins of folly, ex- 
travagance, diſſipation, and vice. 


— 


It is remarkable, that when Mr. 
Fitzgerald's firſt wife died, he was ſo 
frantic for her loſs that he kept her 
nine days in the houſe, and cried al- 
moſt inceſſantly over the coffin. He 
declared he would be buried alive 
with her, and cut off his hair and 
ſhaved his head in the ſame manner 
as he had done previous to his late 
trial. 

Anecdote of Mr. Brecknock, 


When he practiſed in the courts in 
England, he laid an information 
againſt all the judges for wearin 
French cambrics. Lord Mansfiel 
aſked him trom the bench, how he 
could prove that they wore French 
cambric? To which Brecknock re- 
plied, That he had ſworn to his 
charge, and it was the buſineſs of 
the judges to refute the charge. Their 
Lordſhips did not think fit to ſuffer 
a proſecution to take place, and they 
paid their penalties. 'This circum- 
ſtance occaſioned a great deal of mirth 
in the metropolis, and the common 


ous were loud in their prailes of 
ecknock. 


Pee. 
%o O,. 


HE general evil of human na- 

ture is, that we wiſh to enjoy 

happineſs at the ſame time that we 

are languid in exerting the means of 

obtaining it. We wiſh, and we wiſh, 

but do not uſe the endeavours necel- 
lary to obtain what we wiſh, 

Vol., I, No. 8. 


Now I will be bold to ſay that tha 
fair ſex is more ſtudious to accompliſh 
its ends than we men, and the very 
taults and impertections exhibited 
againſt female faſhions prove the truth 
ot my aſſertions. | 


3 it not be granted that the wiſh 
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of every fine woman is to gain admi- 
ration? Then it follows that the more 
a woman labours to acquire admira- 
tion, the more ſhe does to accompliſh 
her deſire, and conſequently ſhe does 
right. | 

Let us vindicate the ladies from the 
aſperſions thrown out againſt them. 
Crabbed old rakes, who have paſſed 
their hey-day, ſay they do not ap- 
1 of high-· crow n' d broad-brimm'd 

ats, becauſe they look as if the wo- 
men aimed at ſupremacy. My an- 
ſwer is, they are rather emblems of 
duty and obedience than of detpotic 
ſway, for they are generally orna- 
mented with a plume of oſtrich's fea- 
thers, which is the creſt of the prince 
of Wales, whoſe motto is IH Ditn, 
4 ſerve. 

Another antiquated bean falls foul 
of the ladies rumps, which ſhews he 
knows nothing of equilibrium 3 for if 
the rump was not extended out in pro- 
E to the head, the capital would 

e diſproportioned to the ba/e, and 
the figure being 7zop-beavy, the 
woman would be liable to fumble and 
to fall at every ſtep. Beſies it is ne- 
ceſſary that as ſhe carries a vezgh! 
upon her head to denote obedience, the 
ſhould alſo ſport a preponderous rump 
to ſhew ſteadineſi. 

There are others who accuſe the 
ladies of daubing. This is a very 
vulgar phraſe, indicative of ignorance 
and want of taſte. Ladies diſdain to 
daub, they only like to take a touch, 
and for what? Why to attract and 
attach the attention of the men. 

Your old grave ſober philoſophers 
ſay, women ſhould place their hopes 
on the endowments of the mind. But 
let them anſwer this interrogatory : 
Are the young men of the times ca- 
pable of judging upon mental quali- 
fications ? Buckſkin breeches, or nan- 
keen, which are ſtill more indecent, 
round hats, and bludgeons, are now 


the exterior marks which diſtinguith 


a youth of faſhion—ungraceful with- 
out, and empty within, may properly 


be applied to them, 
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What does their underſtanding con- 
fiſt in ? 

They underſtand the gaits and ſhape 
of a horſe—the cut and ſhuffle of à 
card—the throw and chance of a dye 
the yelp and ſpeed of a fox-hound, 
&c, but they are ignorant of tne qua. 
lities which embelliſh a woman, and 
their taſtes being depraved, women 
are obliged, in compliance with their 
degeneracy of mind, to render their 
appearance monſtrous for the purpoſe 
of being noticed. 

Now this conduct in women jz 
ſtrictly conſiſtent with the dictates of 
nature; for as the principal a of a 
woman is to be admired by man, ſhe is 
obliged from neceſſity to diſtort her 
perion from its fair proportion, that it 
may appear plcating in their depraved 
eyes; and this ſhe does againſt the 
conviction of her own judgment. 

'This fully accounts for the labour 
of body, and anxiety of mind, which 
women undergo when drefling—This 
accounts for pinching their toes in 
ſmall ſhoes, torturing their heads with 
curling-1rons, carrying enormous bur- 
dens upon their hips, and prepoſterous 
protuberances upon their tender bo- 
1oms. | 

Then ſay the grave gentry, though 
bachelors may be pleaſed by theie 
means huſbands will be diſappointed. 

[ ſay not at all—lIf a man marries 
without being intimately accquainted 
with the manners and ditpoſition of the 
perſon he intends to adopt his partner 
and companion for life, he can never 
have tormed any great hopes of hap- 
pineſ upon her mental qualifications 
or amiability, and never having en- 
tertained ſuch hopes can never be dii- 
appointed. 'The oftrich feather, the 
moate=ſkin eyebrow, the cork rump, 
and cauſe boſom, will ſtill be engag- 
ing, and the delicate touch from Spa- 
nich wool, the carmine pot, or rouge 
box, will ſtill render her cheek beau- 
titul and blooming in his eyes—4 
man of ene can never be a dupe to 
ſuch artifice—but a f is no judge of 
mental attributes, 


In 


In ſhort, I am perſuaded, no reform 
can take place among the women till 
an example is ſhewn by the men. 
When the Lords of the creation evince 
a predilection for gentle manners and 
ſimplicity of dreſs, the heads, rumps, 
and boſoms of the other ſex will 
again attain the natural appearance 
of their formation, and hats ſtudies 
which embelliſh the mind and rectify 
the heart wiil ſuperſede the vanities 
imbibed at the toilette,. 
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And now I take my leave with 4 
comment upon my motto— 


« She that wiſhes, and wiſhes, and hopes 
to obrain 5 

All her wiſhes — without either labour or 
pain, 

May wiſh, and may wiſh, but will ſtill wiſh 
in vain. 

But ſhe who expects her wiſhes to gain, 

Muſt add to her wiſhes both labour and pain, 

She may then with, and wiſh, but will ne'er 
with in vain. 


INCONSTANCY AND FICKLENESS OF MAN. 


order to ſhew the fickle temper 
of ſome people, to whom every 
thing new 1s engaging, and who take 
the 1mprefſion of their laſt company 
as the wax does that of the ſeal, it 
may not be improper to relate the 
ſtory of a Mr. Whirl, who was fo 
delighted with the account given of a 
campaign that he refolved nothing 
ſhould hinder his making one the next 
ſummer. Unluckily a Captain of a 
man of war extolling a fea life as 
much more honourable, put him quite 
out of conceit with the land ſervice, 
and made him reſolve upon taking a 
voyage with the Captain, who was 
ordered to the Weſt-Indies. A grave 
old gentleman at table aſked Mr. 
Whirl, if he thought heaven too in- 
dulgent to him, that he muſt needs go 
in ſearch of misfortunes, becauſe he 
was not ſubject to them; recom- 
mended to him a country life, as af- 
fording a number of innocent diver- 
Fons ; and adviſed him to go down to 
his ſeat, to look into his affairs, and 
not to truſt the management of his 
eſtate to ſtewards, who commonly 
make fortunes for their own, by beg- 
garing the families of their maſters, 
Mr. Whirl was fo affected with what 
the old gentleman ſaid, that he re- 


ſolved to leave the town the very next 


morning, and give himſelf up to a 
country life. Bob Saunter hearing 
this reſolution, immediately endea- 
voured to difſuade him from it, uſing 


all his art to ridicule and expoſe the 


manner of living in the country, and 
to recommend the pleaſures of the 
city, wine and women, muſic and 
wit, ſhew and equipage: Name me 
one thing, ſays he, a country Squire 
is good for, except to furniſh a theme 
for the theatre, for us men of taſte to 
laugh at. That's true! rephed 
Whirl; not the country; I don't 
want to ſave ; my eftate will anſwer 
my way of living, and why ſhould 1 
be always poring over accounts and 
leaſes, like a miſerly old money-ſcri- 
vener? Or (ſaid Bob) a hackney- 
writer; you have reſolved like a man 
of ſpirit. 

This reſolution was ſcarcely taken, 
when Mr. Plainly aſked Bob to what 
end his reaſon was given him? and 
told him he was ſcandalized at his 
diſcourſe, and more ſo at his endea- 
vouring to propagate his infamous 
tenets. Do you know any thing of 
yourſelf? ſays he; auy thing of this 
univerſe? Have you ever inquired 
what you are, or how you caine into 
being? Have you ever examined into 
the nature of the Deity ? Have you 
any notion of eternity ? I ſee by your 
looks you have gloried in your igno- 
rance ; like a {wine you find your waſh 
in the trough, and never conſider how 
it came there, but ſuck it up, and 
lie down again to wallow. Endea- 
vour to learn then you are a man, and 
be aſhamed to act longer like a brute. 
Whirl was touched with this, and 
cried out, he had often paid dear for 

Hkh2 debauch, 
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debauch, and was ſenſible ſuch a 
courſe would ſoon ruin his conſtitu- 
tion ; that he was aſhamed of his ig- 
norance, and for the future would ap- 
ply himſelf to ſtudy, till he was fit to 
travel; then he would make the tour 
of Europe, and come home qualified 
to ſerve his country in Parliament. 
This fickle temper is owing to 


what all follies ſpring from, yiz, 
want, of conſideration, But as theſe 
people never go farther than deſign. 
ing ; ſo there are others who can ne. 
ver be diverted from a reſolution, 
when once taken, by the moſt power. 
ful remonſtrances, and the ſtrongeſt 
reaſous that can be offered. 


A TALB FROM THE FRENCH. 
| [ Continued from our laſt, p. 202.] 


OVE, without being ſeen, had 
always remained near the youth, 

in order to excite him to labour, now 
darts acroſs the humid night, enlight- 
ened by the moon, and bears his ra- 
ou flight towards an iſland inhabited 
y Zolus. At a diſtance he heard 
the roaring of the winds confined in 
the profound cavern of a rock ; a noiſe 
like that of a tempeſt when it agitates 
the foaming deep. He deſcends upon 
the rock, which raiſed its towering 
head from the bottom of the ſea. 
There was the God of the winds re- 
clined en a quarter of the rock, at 
the entrance of the cavern, The 
winds with noiſy flight, like that of 
bees buzzing around their hive, went 
and returned without ceaſing. Some 
he ordered to ruffle the fea, others to 
bellow on the mountains, or to ſtrike 
with terror the guilty wretch, and the 
more gentle winds he charged to 
breathe upon the peaceful cot, to re- 
refreſh the huſbandman in his labours. 
But his empire had now no longer 
any charms for him: fitting upon the 
humid rock, his eibow reſting upon 
his knee, and his head ſupported by 
his hand, over which floated the grace- 
ful ringlets of his hair; devoured with 
grief, he, by mon Nt, ſorrow fully 
contemplated the rolling waves, for 
he was violently tormented with a 
aſſion for a Nereid. Love, one day 
porting above the rock, and ſeeing 
him idle, had wounded him with one 
of his keeneſt arrows as he was reclin'd 
near his cavern. The ſon of the Cy- 


tyerean Goddeſs hearing him figh, 


alighted upon a neighbouring rock to 
liſten to his complaints. O thou! ex- 
claimed he in a languiſhing tone, 
Thou, the moſt amiable of all the 
nymphs of Thetis' train, the moſt 
beautiful of thoſe who ſwim the lea, 
will my torments never excite, if net 
thy tendernefs, at leaſt thy pity? 
Alas! now long has not love made me 
ſuffer? In vain do the officious winds 
bear my ſighs and complaints to thy 
ears. Thou art not touched with the 
fire that conſumes me, thou beholdeſt 
my paſſionate regards with indiffe- 
rence, when thou art negligently 
ſwimming upon the waters which re- 
flet thy * face. Sometimes 
as thou launcheſt above the waters, I 
feel at the ſight of thy attractions a 
gentle tremor z but, when thou eſcap- 
eſt my devouring eye, by plunging 
into the deep, alas! a cold terror 
ſeizes all my ſenſes. How I like to 
ſee thee {port upon the ſhining waters 
with other nymphs, when your wan- 
ton play makes white the tranquil 
ſea! But a jealous rage takes poſſeſ- 
ſion of my heart, when, in your ſpor- 
tive combats, you purſue, with 
branches of ſea-ruſnes, the watery 
Gods crowned with roſes, and he 
whom you purſue turns in a moment 
and locks you in his nervous arms. 
Thy humid members, indeed, eicape 
his efforts; thou hideſt thyſelf under 
the waves, and ſuddenly art ſeen again 
at a diſtance from him, with a banter- 
ing ſmile. But when he dives after 
thee; when my eyes loſe ſight of you 
both; or when one of them, iſſuing 

immediately 
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immediately out of the ſea, ſurprizes 
and raiſes thee ap with a loud laugh— 
oh! then [ die with rage, and ſtrike 
the ground with my foot for thou 
ſmileſt; and, far from being angry 
at his audacity, thou forgetteſt the 


rorments which conſume me. *'Tis, 


then wich ſinewy arm I ſeize a quarter 
of the rock to exterminate the raſh 
God. I call the moſt impetuous 
winds, and order them to raile a fu- 
rious ſtorm, and abſorb a ſpectacle 
which is odious to me. But the fear 
of offending thee makes me let the 
rock fall from my hands; I command 


the roaring winds to re-enter their 


hollow caverns, and give myſelf up 
to an impotent rage. My languiſh- 
ing eye inceſſuntly follows thee; and 
whilſt the troubled waters awake me 
in the night, I imagine that thou art 
ſwimming along the ſhore; in vain I 
call upon thee, and curſe the obſcure 
night which hides thee from my fight. 
Q why art not thou a daughter of the 
earth! Perfidious waves every where 
prevent my following thee, and hin- 
der thee from hearing my ſighs and 
my complaints. — Come, come 
upon my banks! there wilt thou find 


agreeable grottos; my ſweeteſt Ze- 


phyrs ſhall refreſh thee with their 
breath; from every quarter of the 
worid they thall gather the moſt ex- 
guiüte perfumes for thee ; and their 
lalubrious breezes will create the moſt 
delightful ſhades to grow around my 
and. Come, be Goddeſs of the 
winds! Come with that enchanting 
air which thou hadft when I firſt ſur- 
priſed thee upon my banks, where 
thou wert fitting upon the flowery 
grals; when thy limbs, white as the 
garden-lily, ſhone in the ſun, and as 
tranſparent drops fell from thy body 
upon the verdant leaves, like the 


morning dew falling from freſh roles. 


do not conceal thyſelf from my 
embraces! Return no more to the 
wa ves; no more do as thou didit one 
day when I was ready to join thee, 


aud thoy precipitated, thyſelf into the 
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water, and left me a prey to all the 
agonies of love. 

The God of the winds was thus 
complaining when Love approached 
him. [ have heard thy ſighs, O 
powerful monarch of the winds !—[ 
am the ſon of the Cytherean Guddeſs ; 
it is in my power to terminate th 
pain: 1 ſwear to thee by the ſublime 
Olympus, that if thou wilt grant me 
one requeſt, my ſureſt and beit-point- 
ed arrow ſhall wound the inſenſible 
daughter of Nerea. The nymph her- 
ſelf ſhall come upon thy borders, 
bluſhing with bewitching ſhyneſs, and 


reward thee with ardent tenderneſs 


and love. Solus anſwered with an 
agreeable ſurprize: Omnipotent ſon 
ot Venus, what would thou have with 
me? I can make thee but a poor re- 
compenſe for the happineſs that thou 
hait promiſed me by an auguſt oath. 
Hear, then, what I expect of thee, re- 
plied Love. From this moment, till 
tlie ſun falls into the deep, lock up all 
thy winds ; and give me a thouſand 
Zephyrs, during that time, which 
{hall be ſubmiſſive to my orders 
Solus ſuddenly recalls with a formid- 
able voice, the vagrant winds; the 
winds obey, and ſoon arrive from 
every quarter. 'The God inchains 
them, and a thouſand Zephyrs wanton 
round the ſon of Venus. 

Soon, ſaid Love to him, ſhalt thou 
receive the price of thy ſervice, and 


ſee thy deſires accompliſhed. I now 


fly where my aifairs demands me. He 
{aid, and took his flight, accompanied 
with his train, towards the thore, 
where, through the dawning morn he 
ſaw the enterprizing youth, who, 
tranſported at the ſight of the beauti- 
ful Aurora, had his foul filled with a 
{weet foreſight of his approachin 

happineſs. The calm and ol 
ſea ſoftly murmured at the aſpect of 
the ſun: then he ſaw, more diſtinctly 
than ever, the iſland ſituated oppoſite 
him. The bank reſounded with the 
ſong of birds; and two ring-doves 
took their flight over his head * 
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the other ſhore. The gentleſt breezes 


only wafted o'er the ſhady coaſt. 


Such was the calm that reigned o'er 
earth and fea, when Venus aſcended 
from the frothy waves; the ſerene ſky, 
the verdant ſea, the enamelled borders 
contemplated her matchleſs beauty; 
the aſtoniſned winds ſuſpended their 
courſe, the amorous Zephyrs careſſed 
the Goddeſs with a thouſand kiffes. 
Now the youth, whom Love had re- 


animated with courage 25d the moſt 


powerful paſſion, leaped into his bark. 
O ſovereign of the ſeas! O Neptune! 
cried he, and all ye Deities whoin- 
habit the empire of the waves, be fa- 
yourable to my undertaking! It is 
not raſlineſs, it is not a culpable pre- 
ſumption which makes me take in 
hand fo bold a project; no, it is the 


moſt refined ſentiment, it is a love 


planted in my heart by a God: it is 
the virtuous deſire of carrying, 
through danger, ſuccour to the unfor- 
tunate. Let me reach the bank of 
that iſland! And thou, Divinity, who 
haſt inſpired me with this love, do not 
abandon me! It is thou who haſt cre- 
ated in my ſou! that daring thought! 
Thus was he ſpeaking, when Love 
ſuddenly cauſed a lofty branch to 
ſpring from the bottom of the bark, 
ornamented with garlands of flowers 
which wanton'd in the air; and the boat 
advanced towards the iſland; for that 
God had commanded the Zephyrs to 
breathe among the garlands and waft 
it from the ſhore. Others were 
charged to ſeparate the waves before 
the bark, and io ſmooth the watery ſur- 
face of the deep; others were occupied 
in refreſhing the youth, who, ſeized 
with holy tranſport, perceived that a 
God aſſiſted him. He then puſhes him- 
ſelf trom ſhore with the greateſt cou- 
rape, whilſt Love inviſibly flies before 
him. The ſons of Neptune, the 


Tritons and the Nereids, roſe from 
the profound abyſs and the diſtant 
ſhores, and went before crowned with 
ruſhes : they formed a large circle 
around the bark, amazed at the au- 
dacity of the mortal who firſt dared 
conhde himſelf to the immenſe ſea 
upon a frail veſſel. © Be happy,” 
{ung they; “may every thing favour 
thy voyage, O courageous youth! 
© Love will recompenſe thee; Love 
*© who has rendered thee ſo bold as to 
* expoſe thyſelf to the waves of the 
*« ſea, upon the hewn trunk of a tree, 
How beautiful is it to fee thee row- 
ing upon the ſhining waves, like a 
* majeſtic ſwan that cuts the waters 
with his webbed feet! Certainly 
* Love flies before thee; and happy 
«© 1s he whom Love takes under his 
protection. Receive him unhurt 
upon your ſhores, ye ſhades of the 
«« ;{land: it is there that he will find 
* the recompenie, the ſweet recom- 


_** penſe of his courage and induftry. 


„We read futurity, and ſee thy 
art made perfect. We ſee nations 
covering the ocean with their fleets, 
* and ſailing to diſtant climes. Men 
different in manners, ſeparated by 
„ 1mmenſe ſeas, meet together with 
5 {urprize on peaceful coaſts. They 
go in queſt of, and return with the 
„ treaſures of the Foreigner, their 
5 ſuperfluities, their arts and ſciences, 
The ſeaman, then, will wim with- 
out fear upon the vaſt abyſs, and 
* trace out a road through the un- 
* known ſeas. He will boldy face 
the furious tempeſt ; when earth and 
* ſea ariſe, his thip will become the 
* buffet of the waves. Such 1s the 
* boldneſs and induſtry of the race of 
© Prometheus. The fre of the Gods 
„ burns within the heart of man, and 
% menacing dangers inflame his un- 
* conquerable courage.“ 


CURIOUS EPISTLE FROM ONE QUAKER TO ANOTHER. 


Friend Aminadab, 
1 Deſire thou wilt go from me unto 
one of thoſe ſinful men in the fleſh, 
called attornies; and, after July com- 
muning with him, ſee that he taketh 
out an inſtrument with a ſeal ſxed 


thereunto, by means whereof we may 
ſeize the outward tabernacle of Oba- 
diah Prim, and bring him before the 
lambſkin-men at Weſtminſter. Thy 
friend in the light, T. STEADY- 
NEWS- 


. 
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NEWSPAPER CROSS-READINGS. 


OR ſeveral months paſt I have re- 
ſided in the country, with a very 
agreeable family. The environs 
were moſt delightful ; and we had 
plenty of ſhooting, fiſhing, walking, 
and riding. But as the weather was 
frequently ſuch as obliged us to keep 
within doors, we endeavoured to 
amuſe ourſelves with cards and newſ- 
papers. Cards, to thoſe who love 
lay, are a vaſt fund of amuſement. 
* time the ſpots and pictures are 
ſhuffled, they afford freſh entertain- 
ment; but this is by no means the 
caſe with regard to newſpapers; for 
when you have once peruſed the four 
pages of unconnected occurrences, 
and miſcellaneous advertiſements, the 
abrupt tranſitions from article to ar- 
ticle, without the ſmalleſt connection 
between one paragraph and agotier, 
overload and confuſe the memory 1o 
much, that, when you are queſtion- 
ed, you can never give a tolerable 
account of what you have been read- 
ing. Hence it is, that one ſo often 


| ſees people peruſe two or three newiſ- 


papers, and throw them down, one 
after another, with the conſtant com- 
plaint of—* Not a ſyllable of news ! 
Nothing at all in the papers ! to the 
great diſcredit of thoſe daily vehi- 
* cles of intelligeace.” Now this 1s 
extremely unjuſt; for the fault (as 
already hinted) is not in the newſ- 
papers, but in the reader's having 
taken too copious a doſe, conſiſting 
of an olio, or mixed compoſition of 
politics, puffs, caſualties, deaths, 
marriages, bankruptcies, preferments, 
refignations, executions, lottery tic- 
kets, India-bonds, Scotch pebbles, 
Canada bills, French chicken gloves, 
auctioneers, and quack doCtors. — 


What a curious jumble is this! and 


what wonder is it, that four folio pa- 
ges of it, conſiſting of four columns 
each, ſhould prove too potent a doſe 
tor the memory of moſt readers ? But 
in peruſing this matter, 1 had almoſt 


loſt ſight of the point I had originally 
in view when I began this letter; 
which was to ſhew, that newſpapers, 
as well as cards, were capable of af- 
fording a variety of entertainment, 
At preſent I ſhall only mention one 
improvement in reading the papers, 
which we practiſed in the country with 
great ſucceſs; and that was, after 
we had read the Public Advertiſer in 
the old trite vulgar way, i. e. each 
column by itſelf downwards, we next 
read two columas together onwards ; 
and by this new method found much 
more entertainment than in the com- 
mon way of reading, with a greater 
variety of articles curiouſly blended or 
ſtrikingly contraſted In ſhort, blind 
chance brouglit about the ſtrangeſt 
connections, and frequently coupled 
perſons and things the moſt heteroge- 
neous; things ſo oppoſite in their na- 
ture and qualities, that no man alive 
would ever have thought of joining 
them together. 

As | always carry a pencil in my 
pocket, Mr. Printer, I uſed to ſet 
down thoſe that were moſt remark- 
able; and now ſend you a collection 
of them, and hope they will not be 
unacceptable, as it will tend to pro- 
mote the practice of reading, and to 
enlarge the cirele of ianocent amuſe- 
ment. 1 am, &Cc. 


ParvRIUus Cuxsos. 


Yeſterday Dr. Jones preached at St. James's 
and pertormed it with eaſe, in leſs than ſix- 
tecn minutes. 


The ſword of ſtate was carried 


before Sir John Ficlding, and committed to 
Newgate. 


Sunday next the court will go into mourn 
more particulars are expecting relating to this 
black affair. 


This morning the Right Hon. the Speaker 
was convicted of keeping a diſorderly hauſe. 


This day his Majeſty will go in ſtate to 


ſixteen notorious common proſtitutes 
| Several 
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Several changes are talked of at court 
conſiſting of 5040 triple-bob majors. 

*Tis ſaid that a great oppoſition is intended 
Pray ftop it and the party, 


A certain commoner will be created a peer 
*,* No greater reward will be offered. 


At a very full meeting of Common Council 
the greateſt ſhew of horned cattle this ſeaſon. 


An indiment for murder is preferred againſt 
the worſhipful company of apothecaries. 


Removed to Marybone, for the benefit of 
the air— 
the city and liberties of Weſtminſter. 


Set out on his travels to foreign parts— 
Beware vf counterfeits, for ſuch are abroad. 


*Tis ſaid the Miniſtry is to be new-modelleq 
the repairs of which will coſt the public a 
large ſum annually. 


India ſtock roſe to 271— : 
and it was ſome time before it could be got 
under. 


This morning will be married Lord Viſcount 
and afterwards hung in chains, purſuant to 
his ſentence. 


Eſcaped from the New Gaol, Terence 
M*Dermot— 
If he will return, he will be kindly received. 


By order of the commiſſioners for paving— 
An infallible remedy for the ſtone and gravel. 


M A X 


Little negligence can ſpoil us, 

A but great induftry is neceſſary 
to improve us. 

A man ſhould direct all his ſtudies 
and endeavours at making himſelf 
eaſy now, and happy hereafter. 

Thoſe who live above their preſent 
circumſtances are in great danger of 
ſoon living much below them. 

Nothing can be more unjuſt, or ri- 
diculous, than to be angry with others 
becauſe they are not of our opinion. 

Modeſty 1s as well a guard as an 
ornament to virtue. 

Thrift, diligence, and method in 
buſineſs, are three neceſſary qualifi- 
cations to make a man rich. 

It is below the character of men of 
humanity and good manners to be ca- 


pable of mirth while there is any one 


of the company in pain, 
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Elop'd from her huſband, Mary the wife 9 
SIMON — | 
A light dun, with a black mane and tail. 


Any lady defirous of lying-in privately— 
will be delivercd at any part of the town, 


Wants a place of all work— 
A ftrong-bodied mare, miſtreſs of 16 one, 


Wanted, an houſe-keeper to an elderly gen. 
tleman— | 

warranted ſound, wind and limb, free from 
blemiſh. 


Wanted, to take care of an elderly gentle. 
woman , 

An active young man, juſt come out of the 
country. 


Yeſterday ended the ſeſſions at the Old Bailey 
of the utmoſt uſe in peopling our colonies, 


At this ſeſſions three were ordered to be 
branded— 

&|/& None are genuine but ſuch as have this 
mark. 


I have long laboured under a complaint— 
For ready money only. 


The Turk's Head Bagnio is now opened— 
Where may be had, price 53. in ſheets, 


Notice is hereby given— 
and no notice taken. 


I M 8. 


To a worthy man the beſt perqui” 
ſites of a place are the advantages 
which jit gives him of doing good. 

A man who defers doing what 
ought to be done, is guilty of injuſ- 
tice ſo long as he defers it. 

The diſpatch of a good office is 
very often as beneficial as the good 
office itſelf. 

Pride obſtructs gratitude; for the 
man who hardly ever thinks he re- 
ceives a favour, will not be likely to 
think of acknowledging or repaying 
one. 

Virtue is the brighteſt proof of un- 
derſtanding, and the only ſolid baſis 
of | ry won : vice begins in error, and 
ends in ignominy. : 

Thoſe who would govern their ac- 
tions by the laws of virtue muſt regu- 
late their thoughts by thoſe of in. 


PORTRAY, 


1 
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tULOGIUM on RICH. BURN, L. L. D. 


WI AT all employ'd ? Not one Vacation 

Bard ! | 

Not one of al the yet untaxed Bench 

Not one of all the yet untaxe i Bar 

Not one of all the tax-aflited Tribe, 

Attornies, Proftors, and Solicitors, 

To celebrate thy praiſe, renowned Burn! 

The taſk be mine Sacred Melpomene, 

Sweet mourntul muſe! Oh! tune my artleſs 
read, 

That I may grace with praiſe his honour'd 
tomb 


Hail! rev'rend Sage! of vaſteſt pow'r and 

lore, 

Lawyer! Divinz! Logician ! Antiquary ! 

In all theſe characters thou didit excel 

Treading the ſteps of thy great maſter Gilbert, 

Profoundeſt Lawyer! Venerable Sage ! 

And eying cloſe the ſcientific code 

Of Hawkins, Prince of pgnal legiſlation ! 

Thou, labouring in the 1 of Law, 

Threw off the rubbiſh from th entombed hord, 

And ſwept and bruſh'd away the cobweb filth, 

And rugged penal firſt pleas'd the eye. 

Here would the grateful Muſe bedeck thy 
tomb 

With garlands for the names of learned men, 

Study'd in Law, and reverenc'd for their ſkill; 

Enobled, honour'd, numerous the liſt ! 

But her ſhort bounds, preſcrib'd, will not 
permit 


Deſcription of their various mental pow'rs, 


And ſhe unequal to the arduous taſk ! 
Hail! Blackſtone! honour'd name! the 
gift firſt thine, 
Hiſt'ry and Elegance to weave with Law, 
Fitting the learned page to niceſt taſte! 


While Burn explor'd the mine of penal Law, 


And brought the precious treaſure to the Day, 
And purify'd the ore, and form'd the maſs, 


And fil'd and wrought it into fair proportion, 


And gave it ſolid ſtrength and pow'r to laſt, 
Thou Blackitone added polith to the gold! 


Vet ſome there are, wretches of baſeſt ſpite, 


Hateful, deformed, falfe Calumniators, 

Who dare blaſpheme the honour'd name of 
Burn, 

Charging“ He was not author of his works, 

And that he ſtole them from a greater pen! 

What will not ſcoundrel ſordid ſouls invent, 

To rob try'd Merit of its well-earn'd mecd, 

And deck themſelves, and ſtrut in pilfer'd 
plumes ! 

But they, like moths, burning their tiny 
wings 6 

At the bright blaze, ſhall flutter, hiſs, and die; 

Vos, I. No. 8. 
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Whilſt Thou! Great Burn! like Perfla's ſa- 
cred fire, 

Shalt live and ſhine with unexpiring flame ! 

Nor in the learned liſt art Thou forgot, 

Wood! comprehenſive, regular, correct: 

Thou ſaw, and join'd, and claſs'd with ableſt 
hand, 

And next great Gilbert challengeſt a place 

Compendious, faithful, accurate Compiler ! 

Shall we preſume to ſay the plan was thine 

On which th' immortal Comment'ries were 
built? 

Our aim is praiſe to all, where juſtly due, 

We ſeek not to diſparage or detract. 

Ye Sages of the Law! ſay, is it true, 

« To the Long Robe the Gown preſcrib'd the 

lan?“ 

The Muſe here lifts a humble grateful eye 

To that Great Being whom we all adore, 

Who gives to ev'ry one his proper gift, 

Bids this man plan, and that the fabric raiſe. 

Let all conieſs the Hand Omnipotent, 

For what hath man, but what that hand 
beſtows, 

In rich variety of gifts, profuſe 

Behold the wonders of th' Almighty hand, 

Producing arts by inſtruments unfit, 

As far as man, ſhort-ſighted man, can judge! 

Printing, that art divine! a Soldier taught 

The cloiſter'd Monk devis'd the murd'rous 
grain | 

Henry threw proſtrate down an ugly tower, 

That long had ſtood, and ſcar'd a ſimple 
World; 

And fairer buildings on the ruins roſe, 


Produce of Reaſon and a brighter ſky ! 


Now ſeem not all theſe inſtruments unfit? + 

The Soldier's trade was wounds, and groans, 
and death; | 

The 12 was praiſe, and gratitude, and 
ove; 

And Henry blufh'd a Prince of ſcarlet hue . 

But had the Soldier gunpowder devis'd, 

A reverend Prieſt found out the art to print, 

A pious Prince had purify'd the church 

Then all the inſtruments had ſeem'd moſt fit, 

And all appropriate to the human ſcheme; 

But this incongruous to the plan Divine 

That plan is accurate and all muſt bow ! 

Lately, too free to meet the vulgar eye, 

The prints, without apology, announc'd 

That the Chineſe! realms of immenſe extent, 

Had ſpurn'd and trampled on the Chriſtian 
Faith 

But 'twas that Faith the Papal Pow'r would 
force. 

So Heav'n permits; and hence ſhall good 
ariſe, 

To bleſs the World with univerſal ſpread 

oF that great truth be Unity of God! 

; 
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And Chriſt the Shiloh to fulfil his pow'r!— 
The Sons of Mahomet profeſs that Faith. 
But when three Gods were offer d the Chineſe, 
They ſpurn'd the inſult of the Popiſh Monks, 
Poets have Muſes —Papal Sons have Saints, 
So Cuſtom willeth—and they both obey ; 
The only Deity both muſt adore !— 

Hail! God-like Reaſon ! at thy ſhrine I bow, 
Next to the ſacred Sun, be Thou my lamp. 
But turn we to the ſubject of our ſong : 
Tas not thro' Wantorineſs that wedigreſs'd, 

But to amend the Reader and ourſelf.— 
Whether of ancient or of modern date, 
From all competitors Coke ſeiz'd the palm, 
Preeminent, bright Oracle of Law !— 
Weave we the garlands for the honour'd 
names, 
Plowden! Finch! Dyer! Hale! ſhall grace 
thy tomb, 
And Cox fhall ſtand ſuperior to all !— 
Inſult audaciovs ! to compare great men 
In their peculiar powers, all excellent ! 
Nor boaſt you Eagles' eyes to ken their worth, 
Blazing and flaſhing in meridian Sun. 
Forbear my vent'rous Muſe, nor dare to chant 
Of names ſo far beyond thy tiny praiſe. 
A noble Peer, for Law and Logic fam'd, 
Oft wears this adage on his tuneful tongue, 
« Nought ſo unlike as a comparifon.”” 
Drop we a tear for this great man in tears.— 
Again we ſing thy praiſe, renowned Bur x ! 
Able Logician ! vaſt thy ſkill and pow'r ! 
Thou didſt correct the Lawyer's prattling pen, 
And teach him how Precifion words ſhould 
ſtamp. 
The ſacred text you plac'd in clearer view !— 
The _ of price, thin ſcatter d and deep 
id, 
Which oft eſcape the Antiquarian ſearch, 
Digging for knowledge in the muxky mine, 
You found—and gave the treaſure to man- 
kind. 
Theſe thy diſtinguiſh'd pow'rs and more 
than theſe, | 
Thy Friend, who watch'd thy daily ſteps o 
Lore, 
Shall tell with joy.-Small are the helps we 
boaſt, 
Unknown, inferior, and unhbleſs'd with Lore! 
Farewel! great Burn! accept this meaner 
lay 
From him who fain would deck thy laurel'd 
tomb 
With one ſmall humble ſprig of honeſt praife : 
Tho? late the offering, yet accept the gift, 
Which had not been, now, tender'd to thy 
ſhrine, 
Had others, fitter ſor the honour'd work, 
Proffer'd their pens—Apology fincere. 
Thou labour'd in the mine, that all may 
win 
The grateful Muſe acknowledges the debt. 
Aaguf, 1786, Y, N. 3, 
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An occaſional PROLOGUE o a Play 29 
for the Benefit of the INFIRMARY at Leeds, 


WRITTEN RY MR. J. KFMBLE. 


829 as — 4 of our Iſle 
With modeſt elegance had rais'd you 
ile, 
Where kindly Science to each aching grief, 
Each ſad miſchance adminiſters relief, 
Commerce, beheld it—and her looks confeſt 
The ſprightly joy that danc'd within her 
breaſt 
Thus Commerce ſung—© To you, my 
children, peace !''— 
She ſung—and ſmiling wav'd her GOLDEN 
FLEECE— 
« "Tis yours, my ſons, with tend'reſt care 
to heal 
„ The varied mis'ries Poverty may feel; 
« *Tis yours the ſinking frame of Age to rear, 
« Tis yours to thed the ſympathetic Tear, 
& *Tis yours Misfortune's keeneſt pangs to 
Caſe—- 
And yours ſhall be the meed of acts like 
theſe, 
« While this bright ſun illumes the face 
of day, 
„While yonder moon reflects one filver ray, 
« Solong Abundance ſhall your gueſt remain 
„% To deck the board, and whiſtle o'er the 
lain. 
6 ra with her of ev'ry good the Queen, 
„ White Peace, her gentle fiſter, ſhall be ſeen. 
] ſee her now deſcending from the ſky 
To baniſh War and bid Rebellion fly. 
« Induſtry now has all my ſails unfurl'd, 
« Now ſends my honeſt treaſures o'er the 
world; 
« Now pleas'd the mines of either Inde 1 
view 
« Reſign, my ſons, their many ſtores to you 
« For you are bounteous as the Hand of 
Heav'n, | 
« And ſcel why riches were to mortals giv'n.“ 
Thus Commerce ſung—and here in fur tive 
verſe 
Have I preſum'd the carol to rehearſe— 
Where praiſe is merited, let praiſe be given 
To honour virtue is to act like Heav'n. 
And ſure your gen'rous deeds may well de- 
mand 
That Angels ſing them to the lIiſt'ning land; 
For mindful ever of wealth's firſt beſt end, 


Lou bid the Pcor in you behold a FRIEND. 


SALLY of the ME AD, 
BY MR. I. KEMBLE. 


NE morn when nymphs and ſwains 
were gay 
And danc'd upon the green, 
From mirth poor Femmy fled away 
To mourn his lot unſeen 


In 
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In tears the am*rous Boy complains 
Cloſe by the murm'ring Tweed, 

The ſad, ſad burthen of his ſtrains 
Was Sally of the Mead. 

My Sally did each nymph ſurpaſs 
Who trips the flow'ry plain, 

Once ſhe was thought the lovelieſt laſs, 
And I the happieſt fyrain— 

To pleaſe her was my ſolè employ, 
To her I tun'd my reed, 

And, morn and eve, my only joy 
Was Sally of the Mead. 

While yet the morn was clad in grey 
I roſe to court her love, 

Thro' flow'ry flelds I took my way 
And then her garland wove— 

Tho' Roſe and Lily both were there 
To deck her charniing head, 

That was leſs ſweet, and this leſs fair 
Than Sally of the Mead. | 

Now ſhe no more ſhall glad my eyes, 
No more my ſong inſpire, 

From me the taithleſs fair-one flies 
To bleſs the richer Squire 

Yet may her heart know nought but joy, 
Nor e' er repent this deed-— 

Femmy can lay him down—and die 
For Saliy of the Mead. 


The WW x 3 
EY MR. J. KEMBLE. 


Rchly-ſmiling, dimpled Boy, 
Son of Vu, God of Love, 
Grant my heart the ſeat of joy, 
May thy temple ever prove 
Let me ſing and laugh all day, 
Sweetly paſs my nights away, 
Then ariſing taſte with you 
Bleſſings laſting, Raptures new 


For the YORKSHIRE MAGAZINE, 


On ſeeing a Crowd of People gazing at the 
Funeral of a young Woman at Stamford, 


April 23, 1786. 


** by the hand of death ! an awful 

our 

Summon'd from earth away, ſhe is no more 

No more the blooming, beauteous form ap- 
pears, 

The lifeleſs corps a diſmal aſpect wears; 

But nature ſhrinks and ſhudders at the ſight, 

The parents weep, and ſorrow ſaddens night. 

The gazing multitude the place ſurround, 

To ſee the corps entomb'd beneath the 
ground ; 

Careleſs andthonghtleſs, ſeeming unconcern'd, 

Nor once reflefting how they are forewarn'd 

By thoſe ſad emblems of a mortal ſtate, 

Which _ themſelves befal, or ſoon or 
ate; : 

For certain 'tis the living they muſt die, 

And duſt to duſt, where'er the bodies lie 
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Here ends the race—burt not the weal or woe, 

For 'tis appointed, and we ought to know _ 

That after Death the Judgment will take 
place 

And all muſt ſtand before the Judge's face 

Then 'twill not be how rich, nor yet how 


by 

But who thaw God and Maker did adore; 
Who h the life the Chriſtian ought to live, 
Redeem'd by Chriſt, to Chriſt the glory 

give; 
Not only by their words, but actions ſhow 
Their love to God, to man, to all below ; 
Revere their Maker and his ſacred name, 
In public and in private ſtill the fame ; 
Sober in life, in ſpeech and converſe chaſte, 
And flow to wrath, and yet to good in haſte, 
This is the way to live—thus living here 
Death will not hurt, nor judgment cauſe us 


fear; 
Who lives to God, through his redeeming 
grace, 


Shall find their Judge their Friend, and 
heaven their place; 

But, oh ! the careleſs, thoughtleſs, and pro- 
phane, | | 

Muſt ſee with horror, and muſt feel with 

pain! 


nee rern 
Who died of a Conſumption at Briſtol Het Wells. 


BY HER HUSBAND, 


Ay ER like me in trembling anguiſh 

1 brings 

His heart's whole treaſure to fair Briſtol 
Springs; | 

Whoe'er like me, to ſoothe Diſeaſe and Pain, 

Shall pour thoſe ſalutary ſprings in vain; 

Condemn'd like me ro hear the faint reply, 

To mark the fading cheek, the ſinking eye; 

From the chill brow to wipe the damps of 
Death, 

And watch in dumb Deſpair the thort'ning 
breath— 

If Chance directs him to this artleſs line, 

Let the ſad mourner know his pangs were 
mine; 

Ordain'd to loſe the Partner of my breaſt, 

Whoſe virtue warm'd me, and whoſe beauty 
bleſt ; 

Fram'd ev'ry tye that binds the ſoul to prove 

Her duty friendſhip, and her friendſhip love, 

But yet, rememb'ring that the parting ſigh 

Appoints the Juſt to ſlumber, not to die, 

The ſtarting tear I check'd, I kiſs'd the rod, 

And not to Earth refign'd her—but to Gop. 


For the YORKSHIRE MAGAZINE, 
On TEMPERANCEH 


LEST is the man, as ſar as Earth can 
bleſs 
Whoſe meaſur'd paſſions reach no wild exceſs, 


2-44 Who, - 
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Who, urg d by Nature's voice, her gifts Tho” not of ſtone or wood 'twas madle, 
enjoys, Nor in the buildine brick was laid 
Nor other means than Nature's force employs. Twas not a cliff, or grove, or den, 
While werm with youth the ſprightly current Yet curiouſly was wrought w thin 
flows, "Twas nat in heav'n, or earth, or hell 
Each vivid ſenſe with vig*rovs rapture 2Jows; Pray tell me where this man did d well. 
And when he droops beneath the hand of 
Age, 
No vicious hahit ſtings with fruitleſs rage; w #3 p 90.7008 
Gradual his ſtrength and gay ſenſations ceaſe, 
While joys tumultuous fink in filent peace. 1 


TFRE lies my wiſe - may De lie | 
She's eaſy now—and ſo am I. 
For the YORKSHIRE MAGAZINE. 


An EPITAPH on PRIOR, 
SS 10M A. q 


HERE was a man of Adam's race NUln ENT 
Who had a certain dwelling-place, . Ovrtiers and Heralds, by your leave, 
A place contriv'd and cover'd o'er, Here le the hones of Matthew Prior, 
Where no man dwelt fince or before A fon of Adam and of Eve 
So well contriv'd and put together Let Bourbon or Naſſau go higher, 


As to ſecure from wind and weather 


MONTHLY OCCURRENCES. 


St. Fameis, Auguſt 2. Auguſi 2. A Letter ſrem New-York, dated 
HIS morning, as his Majeſty was alight- May 9, ſays, The Sbawaneſe Indians are 
ing from his carriage at the gate of the again creating diſturbances at Fort Miama 
palace, a woman who was waiting there, and its vicinity; feveral hoſtages are with- 
under pretence oi preſenting a petition, ſtruck drawn, a number of murders committed; 
at his Majeſty with a knite, but providenti- repeated infinuations from them has cauſed 
ally his Majeſty received no injury, The the ſettlers to ſuſpeQ they intend an attack 
woman was immediatel taken into cuſtody, upon the Fort, which, in conſequence, :- 
and upon examination appears to be in- ceived a reinforcement from M*Intoth.—-An 
ſane. Car. expres arrived at Philadelphia on Sunday the 
A deſcription of Margaret Nichelſon's gern. 9th, with this intelligence.— We hear that 
She is about 40 years of are, born at the ranſom- money demanded hy the Dey of 
Stockton-upon- I ces, in the county of Dur- Algiers for his American ſaves, is 6c l. tor 
ham, rather ſhort. of a very ſwarthy com- a maſter of a veſſcl, 400 l. for a mate, and 
plexion, which gives her much the appear- 20 1. for each conmion man. 
ance of a toreigner; ſh= was dreſſed in a Letters from the Coniunenrt ſay, that fe- 
fiowered linen - r muſlin gown, black gauze veral Dutch families arc removing rom their 
| bonnet, black ſilk cok, morning wire cap country, in confcquence of the prefent com- 
with blue ribbons. Her brother is a reſpect- motions in Hotand, and trantiporting 2ʃ 


able character, and keeps the Three-Horſe- their property with them, The Emperor ha 
| Shoes public-houfe, the corner of Miiiord- fignified his qiſpoſition to encourage ſuch as 
| Lane, in the Strand. Will ſeitle in his dominions. 

The inſtrument which ſhe uſed was an old Auguſt 5. A large ſhip is fitting out at 
ivory-han1led deſert knife, worn very thin Deptiord, with all poſſible expedition, for 2 
| towards the point, and cracked in ſeveral voyage round the world on particu ar diſcg- 
| places in the handle, verics : the officers and ſeamen are picked 


| A ſimilar incident to the above-mentioned perſons, and the moſt expert navigators that 
tranſaction took place about eight years ſince, can be got, and fit to endure hardihips. For 
as the King was coming in his chair from their encouragement they are to receive 
Buckingham-Houſe to St. James's: a wo- double pay on their return to England; and 
man was then, as in the preſent inſtance, the every attention will be paid to ſuch a laudab:e 
offender, who made a blow at his Majeſty undertaking. 
with a knife, and broke the front glaſs of his Auguſt 6. A letter from Cadiz, dated July 
ſedan. Upon examination ſhe alſo appeared 28, ſays, The Algerines have entirely broke 
inſane ! the peace they made with us, for they itop 
Four Yeomen and fix Grenadier-guards and take every ſhip they meet with.” 
are ordered by the Field Officer to attend The remittances received by our merchants 
when his Majeſty goes to his carriage or from America have had a very viſible effect 
alights from it. on our commerce with that country; 2 
| 800 


rr 
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goods have been ſhipped for that continent, 
within the laſt three weeks, than had been 
done during che preceding three months. 

Auruſt Y. The America Congreſs have 
ſent over, by the laſt New-York mail, a 
-ery large packet of letters and papers to 
Mr. Adams, the American Ambaſſador, 
among which is a maniteſto, which has been 
eelivered by Mr, Adams to the Secretaries 
of State, to be by them laid hefore the Privy 
Council, complaining of the very unjuſtifi- 
ahle proceedings of the Engliſh ſhips of war 
ſtationed in the Wett-Indies and America, 
which, not content with the ſeizure of veſ- 
ſels going into their harhovrs without pro- 
per patſports, make captures of ſuch as are 
only patſing near them, under colour and 
pretencęe of illicit trade. One inſtance is 
particularly mentioneg, i. e. of a veſſel from 
dan Petro, the French Colony, bound to 
Boſton, which was ſeized at more than a 
lenzue diftance from the coaſt, and carried 
into Halifax Harbour, where the had been 
condemned, and the veſſel and cargo ſold. 
The AmbiTador has hinted, it is faid, that 
if the ag ri eved perſons are not made amends 
from this application, the French court will 
take it up, as there was French property on 
board. 

Airnſt 9. A letter from on board the 
| Britk ſloop of war, dated Halifax, July 12, 
: ſays, Exer ſinee our return rom England 
we have been acting the part of Cuſtom- 
Houſe Officers, to Which branch our thips 


= TY ws 


. a e particularly directed, from being quick 
7 ſailers. Eleven American veiſels have been 
7 ſent in, and will be condemned for illicit 
7 trade; ſome of their cargoes are valuable; 
4 the ſtricteſt injan ions are given to prevent 
the Americans trading, and a tailure would 
A be an immediate diſmiſſion. 
r It is probable the defeated intent of Mrs. 
. Nicholſon's inſanity will produce the ſalu- 
| tary end of an immediats reconciliation be- 
$ tween the Prince of Wales and the King. 
5 His Royal Highneſs's proofs of affe ion on 
the o:cation has made a deep impreſſion on 
+ his Majeſty, and we are well aiTured that, on 
4 their meeting after the event, tear: ſfroanel. 


froin the eyes of his ſon as hs congratulated 
4 his fathcr. 


t Auguſt to. Among the important articles 
7 of buſineſs concluded at the board of trea- 
e ſury, he'd laſt Saturday, a warrant was ſign- 
1 ed by the Lords CominiT.oners, authoriſing 
: and empowering the Poltmaicer-Gencrat to 


appoint Mr. Palmer of Bath, Surveyor and 
1 Comptroller-General of the poit-office, with 
: a ſalary of 1500cl. a year, and a per centage 
p upon the future increaſe of the poit-office 
revenue, which promiſes to be a very con- 
ſiderable addition thereto, The power and 
authority this appointment inveſts Mr. Pal- 
mer with are ample; it gives him a centroul 


2-53 
over every deſcription of officers from the 
Comprtrollers and Surveyors incluſive down 
to the inferior ſervants; the public may 
theretore ſhortly expect to aſcertain, by Mr. 
Palmer's exerciſe of ſuch extenſive authority, 
how far his plans really are capable of cor- 
recting and improving the relaxed ſtate of 
the correſpondence of this commercial 
country. | 

A letter from Paris mentions, that freſh 
ditſiculties are daily ſtarting in the way to 
Commiſſioner Eden, relative to the treaty. 

Mr. Adams is going to Madrid on a ſimilar 
errand to that for Which Mr. Eden is now at 
Paris, to explain and remove ſome difficulties 
in the commercial arrangements between 
Spain and the American States, 

Auguſt 12. On the 26th ult. the follow- 
ing meLincholy accident happened at Monte- 
pollier: a wooden building, employed as a 
temporary piayhouſe (the regular theatre 
having been burnt laſt year) being too much 
crowued, the upper boxes, unable to ſupport 
the weight, fell, with part of the roof, into 
the pit, and initantly cruthed to death oo 

people. An account of this ſhocking event 
waz received by an expreſs at Paris the 
2d inſtaut. 

Auguſt 13. The Auguſta yacht, lying in 
tae river, was Sunday morning boarded by a 
Lirg2 party of Cuſtom-Houſe Officers, on in- 
Eyrmatiun Of great quantities of run goods 
on board, which were all feized, and the is 
Cxciicquered till farther circumſtances are in- 
quired into. — This ſeizure throws a new 
light upon the power of the Cuſtom-Houſe 
Oilicers, ſearching rings* yachts, having 
lutnerto been thought improper, if not illegal. 
The effets are eſtimated at loool, and the 
yacht, half oi which alſo goes to the Officer, 
is thought worth upwards of 86001, There 
is not doubt but tae Captain of her will be 
broke. 

Auguſt 15, A letter from Dunwich, Suffolk, 
dated june 24, has tie tollowing article: 
„ Laſt Friday a ſmuggling veſſel having got 
into a creek near the town, wiich runs by the 
nude of a wood in which t'wy land their 
goods, tome Revenue Offners having got in- 
telligence of it, went and ſeized the veſſe“, 
and going under the hatcnes to tee wh:t 
they could find there, the ſmugglers ſhut 
down the hatches, and put to ſea immediately, 
and th2 O:fcers have not ſince been heard ot. 
it is teared they have been thrown over- 
board. | 

Auguſt 16. Mrs. Nicholſon, who attempt- 
ed his Majeity's lite, is confined in Bed- 
lam for life, and is to de ſupported and taken 
care of, in caſe of ticknefs; but while in 
health, to be kept at work, or whatever em- 
ployment ihe is capable of, in order to earn 
her own (ublittence, — Lord Sydney has 

ordered 
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ordered cloaths and other neceſſaries for her, 
of which ſhe was in great need. | 

The following may be depended on : 
Mr. Peaſants, merchant "I ames-River, 
Virginia, has lately given freedom to all his 
Negroes, which conſiſted of ſeveral men and 
women, boys, wenches, and children. This 
fock, at a low valuation, is known to have 
been worth zol. ſterling. This is a rare 
ipftance of ſacrificing ſo much intereſt on the 
altar of humanity, and will certainly not 
paſs without reward.—— Mr. Pleaſants is one 
of the people call: d Quakers, and it is bel;ev- 
ed that all perſons profefſing with that ſo- 
ciety (and poſſeſſing ſuch property) will fol- 
bow his example. 

Auguſt 18. A letter ſrom Gottingen, dated 


July 25, ſays, The three young Princes of 


Great Britain were entered of this Univerſity 
en the 6th of this month, each of them ac- 
companied by a governo, a preceptor, and 
a gentleman ; their Highneſſes are lodged in 
one houſe, and the expencrs of their table 
fixed at 600 crowns per weck, including two 
grand inſtitution dinners, to which the pro- 
feffors and fome ſtudents are invited. Pro- 
feflor Mayer teaches the Princes the German 
Language, Mr. Eeyne inſtrufts them in Latin, 
the Eccleſiaſtic Counſellor Leſs teaches them 
xeligion, and the Counſellor Feder inſtructs 
them in morality ; theſe maſters are rewarded 
by an extraordinary appointment of 1000 
crowng per annum each. 

1 22. A letter from St. Jago de la 
Vega, dated June 29, ſays, „By a gentle- 
man juſt arrived from Savannah, in Georgia, 
we are informed, that before his departure 
that place exhibited a ſcene of military parade, 
hardly equalled in the hotteſt period of the 
kate war, and that an expreſs had arrived 
there with the alarming intelligence that the 
Indians, on the frontiers of that State, had 
taken up the hatchet, and ſlaughtered a num- 
ber of the inhabitants; and it was appre- 
hended that a general Indian war would rake 
place, as many of the tribes to the northward 
had lately given ſome ſufficient marks of their 
difaffeQtion to their independent neighbours, 
who, they well know, are no longer under 
the protection of “ the Great King.“ 

The Dey of Algiers could not liſten to any 
amicablealliance with the American Congreſs 
till he had ſettled that matter with the Porte, 
but he told them they might ranſom their 19 
countrymen for 28, coo piaſtres; but this 
ſum was ſo large that one of the negotiators 
is gone back for freth inſtructions in this 
affair. 

The French Conſuls in the American 
States have given notice that no veſſels be- 
tonging to the Americans, or others, are to 
be admitted into the harbours of the French 
Weſt-Indies, unleſs provided witli paſſports, 
ſigned by one or more of them. | 


We are aſſured the King of Spain has oh- 
tain permiſſicn from the Pope to make what 
retorm he pleaſes in Eccleſiaſtical matters, 
on the plan of thoſe adopted by the Em- 

ror, 

Auguſt 26. Our laſt account from Holland 
ſtate the ſituation of that Republic to be moſt 
deplorabiy bad; the two contending parties 
are fo nearly dividing, and fo intemperate in 
their reſolutions towards each other, that 
nothing leſs than a civil warfare can poſſibly 
appeaſe them. 

By letters from Marſeilles, dated July 20, 
we learn, that the plague continues its ravages 
at Bone, on the African coaſt, in the territory 
of Algiers, where about 100 a day have 
periſhed. Hitherto it has not appeared in Al- 
giers, although they have conveyed thither 
thoſe of the Garriſon of Bone. It is ſup- 
poſed that about 144,0c0 perſons periſhed 
at Tunis, 8c, ooo keys of the houſes, which 
have been cleared of their inhabitants by this 
dreadful ſcourge, have been given to the 
Dey. The contagion which ſeemed nearly 
extint at Tripoli, has appeared this year 
with new virulence; and we ſafely affirm, 
that this horrid contagion actually lays waſte 
all the Levant. 

The commercial negotiation with France is 
by no means brought to a concluſion ; the 
rcgulations of ſome of the principal articles 
of commerce between the two countries re- 
main ſtill in a very crude and imperteQ ſtate. 
In tact, without chareing the negotiation on 
either hand with unneceſſary delay, the 
truth is, that the bufineſs advances very 
Nowly. There will be no occaſion for parlia- 
ment to meet early on this account, as Min- 
ſters are not likely to be able to ſay much on 
the ſubject betore Chriſtmas. 

Auguft 28. The King of Pruſſia expired 
on the 17th inſtant at Berlin, after having 
reigned forty-fix years, two months, and ſe- 
venteen days. 

Some thours afterwards this event was 
publickly announced to the Garriſon of Ber- 
lin by the Governor, (the gates being ſhut) 
who at the ſame time cauſcd the oath of al- 
legiance to his preſent Majeſty to be tendered 
to the different regiments. 


Y O R K, Auguſt 3. 


11S day the Aſſizes ended at the Crown 

end, when ten convicts received ſen- 
tence of death, five of whom were reprieved 
before the Judges left the city; ſeven re- 
ceived ſentence of tranſportation, and three 
ordered to be privately whipped, 

An addreſs has been preſented to his Ma- 
jeſty ſrom the Lord Mayor and Commonalty 
of this city, congratulating him on his eſcape 
from the late horrid attempt againſt his ſa- 


cred lite, 
Aug 
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Auguſt 6. Addrefſes flow in very faſt from 
all parts of the kingdom—a circumſtance 
which ſhows the tender regard which the na- 
non at large has for his Majeſty's perſonal 
fafety, and a conviction that his long life is 
eſſential to the weltare of the kingdom. 

Auguſt 12. This day being the anniverſary 
of the birth-day of his Royal Highneſs the 
Prince of Wales, when he entered into the 
44th year of his age, it was celebrated here 
as uſual. 

Auguſt 15. Laſt week arrived at Hull from 
Greenland, the Caroline, Gee, with 1 50 butts 
oil and blubber, and two tons of fins, the 
produce of 6 whales; and the Samuel, Bax- 
ter, with 66 butts of oil and blubber, and one 
ton of fins, the produce of two fiſh. 

Auguſt 18. This day the five following 
malefactors were executed at tyburn, near 
this city, purſuant to their ſentences, viz, 
jou Charleſworth. clothier, aged 21, for a 
ighway robbery ; William Sharp, labourer, 
wed 26, and William Bamforth, labourer, 
wed 21,for houſe-breaking ; William Nichol- 
ſon, labourer, aged 27, for horſe-ſtealing ; 
and James Braithwaite, alias Herdſman, 
hawker and pedlar, aged 33, for ſtealing a 
variety of goods out of a dwelling-houſe at 
Long-Preſton. The firſt four of theſe un- 
fortunate men have each left a widow and 
child ; but Braithwaite had two wives, and 
three children by his lawful one, and two by 
the other, to whom he gave ol. and appeared 
moſt attached to her, as he would not permit 
the former to take leave of him. They all 
diſcovered ſtriking marks of penitence and 
contrition. 

Auguſt 28. The late Duke of York has, 

notwithſtanding the purchaſe in the county 
whence he takes his title, ſeveral thouſand 
pounds remaining in the Britiſh funds, the 
lavings of his Guardians during his minority, 
and of whoſe laudable and affectionate atten- 
tion he is now reaping the fruits. And ſhould 
tis Highneſs, at any period hereafter, chooſe 
to reſide in his native country, he may do it 
with an eclat which has but ſeldom fallen 
to the ſhare of the Princes of the blood in 
England, 
It has been whiſpered that a late purchaſe 
in Yorkſhire has been made for the purpoſe 
dmaking a marriage ſettlement on a young fe- 
male of one the of firſt families, who is ſhortly 
to become Ducheſs of York, with the full 
ad formal conſent of the friends and rela- 
uons on both tides. 

The curiofity of the public was perhaps 
ver more excited than by the appearance 
of Mrs. Siddons at the Theatre-Royal in this 
cy. Her performances were received with 
wat unbounded applauſe to which they were 
Juſtly entitled. More company of the firſt 
uſtinion attended the Aſſizes than was 
known on a ſimilar occation, The fol- 
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lowing is an authentic ſtatement of the re- 
ceipts to each night of her performing. 


YORK. IJ. 8. 4. 

July 29. Iſabela— — 94 $ © 

31. E Shore — 129 $ © 

Auguſt 1. Lady Randolph — 154 6 © 

2. Lady Macheth — 167 17 8 

3. Belvidera 192 9 6 

5. Mrs. Beverley, and 

Fine Lady in Letbe 2 ? 

+ 8. Zara — — 103 9 5 
HULL. 

14. Euphraſia — — 91 11 5 

15. Zara — — 107 13 * 

17. Belvidera — — 141 13 © 

18. Ifabella — — 117 16 » 
YORK. 

22, Euphraſia — 140 1 © 

24. Fiwina — — 169 9 © 

26. Caliſta — — 142 12 5 

1 28. Margaret of Anjou 71 7 6 

Total 1885 0 © 


* To the credit of the inbabitants of this 
county wwe muſt remark, that the ſum received 
this cuening exceeded ⁊chat was ever taken in 
any Theatre in the three Kingdoms, ( thoſe of 
London alone excepted. ) 

ft Mrs. Siddons complimented Mr. VII- 
kinſon with ber performance this right for his 
ſole emolument. 

T This character Mrs. Siddons played for 
the benefit of ber brother, Mr. en Kemble, 


Ir 
and the prices were reduced to a rake in the 
winter Fake, vix. JI. 28. 15. Gd. and 15. 
BIRTH a 
A* Beverley, the Lady of Francis Boyn- 
ton, Eſq; of a fon and heir. — At Wit- 
ſick, near Doncaſter, Mrs. Hildyard, wite of 


the Rev. Mr. Hildyard.—At Floſby, the 
Lady of the Rev. J. Preſton, of a ſon. 


MARRIAGES 
HE Rev. Uriel Hzrwood, of Methlev, 
to Miſs E. Garnett, of Lecds. - Mr. 
Green of Hull, to Miſs Richards of Lon- 
don. Mr. T. Webſter of York, merchant, 
to Miſs Ainſwarth of Hull.—At Barton in 
Lincolnſhire, Mr E. Sanderſon of Leeds, to 
Mrs. Markham of Barton. 
DEATHS. 
ISS Iſabella Hawke, youngeſt daughter 
of Lord Hawke.—Mifs Charlotte Cat- 
taneo, 4th daughter of Mr. Horace Cattanes, 
merchant in Leeds. — Mrs. Ward, wife of 
Mr. Ward, printer in Sheffield. —in York, 
Mrs. M. Maſon, a maiden gentlewoman.— 
Mr Henderſon, of York.—At Hull, W. Sher- 
man, Eſq; late ordnance itore-keeper at that 
place.-At Harding, Robert Parker, Efq.— 
Mr. G. Neſsfield, merchant in Bridlington, - 
At Kirkclla, J. Stephenſon, Eſq.—Art Nor- 
ton, the Rev. George Johnſon, B. A. At 
Shetfeld, Mr. S. Broomhead, cutler. 


STATS 
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The--S TATE of he WEATHER at YORK: 
[ Continued from our loft. | 


Tube commas over the quarter from which the auind blows dence its 
violence, wiz. à breeze, * a briſk wind, ””” high auind, a tern. 
The ſame in rain and ſnow, ſhew the quantity. | 


1786. Barom. Thermom. Wind. State of the Atmoſphere, 
Jury 30 — 29.80 — 62 — N. W.“ — Frequent clouds. 
31 — 29.70 — 64 — W.“ — Diito. 
AucusT 1 — 29.70 — 65 — W.“ — Heavy clouds. Rain,” 
2 — 29.90 — 59 — N.“ — Ditts. Ditto 


3 — 30.00 — 64 — N. W.“ — Cloud. 

4 — 29.80 — 69 — W. S. W.“ — Pex ditto. 

5 — 29.50 — 70 — 8.) — Heavy. Rain, 
6 — 29.65 — 66 — W.“ — Ditto. Ditto. 
7 — 30.05 — 65 Wi.” — Heavy. 


8 — 30.10 — 66 — 8.) — Ditto. 

9 — 30.00 — 66 — 8. E. — Vein heavy. Rain.“ 
10 — 30.00 — 73 — W. — Ditto. Ditto, 
11 — 30.10 — 74 — E. — Cloudy Rain. 

I2 — 29.50 — 68 — S.. — Heavy. Rain. 
13 — 29.45 — 63 — N.“ . Ditto, Ditto 

14 — 29.49 — 60 — N.“ — Ditio, Ditto. 

15 — 29.45 — 60 — E.““ — Ditto, Ditto. 

16 — 30.00 — 62 — N. E.' — Ditto, Ditto. 
17 — 30.10 — 67 — N.“ — Few clouds Miſty, 
18 — 29.80 — 70 — $8,” — Heavy, Rain.“ 
rg — 29.50“ — 71 — "ha . Dei to. Dirto.““ 
20 — 29.40 — 64 — W.“ — Cloudy, Rain,” 
21 — 29.53 — 63 — W. N. W.“ — Heavy, Ditto.” 
22.— 29.70 — 62 — W.” — Heavy clouds. 

23 — 29.90 — 66 — W.“ — Dito. 


24 — 30.20 — 65 — N. N. E.“ — Ditto. Rain,” 
25 — 30.20 — 71 — N. W.“ — Few clouds. 


26 — 30.00 — 69 — W. — Hleawy. Rain.” 
27 — 29.85 — 68 — 8.“ — Ditto. Ditto. 
28 — 29.70 — 63 — W.“ — Dito. Rain.” 


29 — 29.75 — 62 — S. WP? — Heawy clouds. 
30 — 29.80 — 63 — W.“ — Ditto, Rain.” 
31 — 29.50 — 62 — W.“ — Ditto, Ditto. 


* Much thunder and lightening. 


— 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
7 are obliged to poſtpone the favour of T. O. till our next. The latenęſi 

of his communication deprived us entirely of complying with his requs 
this month, 

X. Z. will do well to remember that invetives, however artfully coloured, 
muſt. ever fail of affording general amuſement.— But «ve fill pronounce tht 
Yorkſhire Magazine a recepracte for every produdtion which claims a ſhare 9 
merit. . | 
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MEMOTRS OF FREDERIC III. LATE KING OF PRUSSIA, 


[EMBELLISHED WITH AN ELEGANT PORTRAIT. | 


5 Byron Monarch poſſeſſed a mind 
| ſuperior to that goſſiping diſ- 
poſition by which the deſpicable 
race of whiſperers and retailers of 
ſcandal thrive at fome courts. Con- 
vinc'd that the ſame perfidy which can 
betray a real converſation, may in- 
vent a falſe 01e, he liſtened to no little 
malicious tales of what had paſled in 
proce companies, or during the 
ours of convivial mirth. Any per- 
ſon who ſhould attempt to repeat 
anecdotes of this kind to him, would 
be driven from his preſence with dif- 
grace, He treated with equal con- 
tempt all annoymous letters, and 
every kind of injurious information, 
when the aſſertions were not openly 
ſupported by the informer. 

In the year 1757, the late King of 
Pruſſia was reconnoitring incog. the 
French army, when juſt as he was go- 
ing to enter a wood he was informed, 
that, if he was in the Pruſhan ſervice, 
he would fall a victim to a party of 
French huſſars that ay there in am- 
buſh; on which he halted, and feat 
one of his attendants to inquire, who 
ſatished him of the truth. This am- 
buſh ſeparated him from his army, on 
which he turned off to the next v1l- 


lage, and inquired if there were any 


quarters to be got tor a Lieut. Col. 
and was told, that there were none to 
be found but at a Proteſtant Clergy- 


man's, who made excuſe for his enter- 
tainment, which was a very plain 
ſupper, that he had given to his ut- 
moſt extent lately, for the ſervice of 
the Pruſſian army. The Clerę) man's 
wife being informed that he was in 
the Pruſſian ſervice, expreſſed a de- 
ſire of ſeeing the Pruſſian camp, to 
which he gave her a paſſport. After 
ſupper he retired, and deſired to have 
pen, ink, paper, and two candles. 
When he had been gone ſome time, 
the wife began to be concerned, not 
knowing who he was, and, fearing 
leſt any accident fhould happen from 
his candles, peeped through. the 
door. Obſerving him with ſurpriſe 
to write expeditiouſly, and put the 


letters into his pocket as he wrote 


them, the diicufling of this kept both 
huſband and wife awake, and about 
three o'clock the huſband went to 
ſatisfy his curiofity, and found him 
(having finiſhed writing) on his knees, 
This convinced them both that he 
muſt be a good man.--In the morning 
he came down with a candle in his 
kand before break of day, to order his 
ſervants to get ready; but, before he 
had got out of fight, the maid diſco- 
yered he had left 20 Louis d'ors under 
the cloth, on which ſhe ran to her 
miſtreſs, who ſent her to tell him, 
that he had left all his money behind; 
on which he ordered her to give it to 

K k her 
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key miſtreſs, and gave her ſome more 
ts buy her a gown tor herſelf. On the 
aext day the Cler gyman took his wife 
in a chaiſe to ſce the Proian AP, 


which was ſhewn them on producing 
the paſſport of the ſuppoſed Lieute- 
nant-Colonel, who, to their great ſur- 
prize, they ſoon found to be no Jets a 
Ferſon than the Ki: 8 himſelf. Upon 
their being brought to the King, he 
deſired they NN take no notice of 
the matter, but aſſured the Clergy- 
man that he ſhould take care to pro- 
vide for him; which he did ſoon 
after, the King hu ving appointed him 
ſuperinte adaat over part of the clergy 
in 1 Berlin. ; 

Hlis Pruſſian Majeſty has, in all his 
victories, diſtinguiſhed himſelf by im- 
puting the whole honour to the omni— 
potent: Being and the bravery of bis 
troops; but, when victory declared 
tur the enemy, he laid the fault en- 
tirely npon himſelf: the ſame great- 
reſs of foul, which would not ſuffer 
him to adorn his brow with the laurels 
of another, would not permit him to 

iſculpate himtelf by throwing the 
blamc on his officers. 

With reſpect to the perſon of bis 
Pruſlian Majeity, he was below the 
middle fire, well made, and remarka- 
bly active for his time of life. He was 
horn Jan. 24, 1712. Exerciſe and a 
libortous life had made him hardy ; 
for his conſtitution originally ſeems to 
have been none of the {trongeſt. He 
had fire blue eyes, his look announ- 
ced ſpirit and penetration, and his 
countenance was on the whole agree- 
able. He ſtooped conſiderably, and 
inclined his head almoſt conitaatly to 
one ſide. His tone of voice was clear 
and molt agreeable in converſation, 
He {poke a great deal, yet thoſe that 
heard him regretted that he did not 
ſpeak a areat deal more. His obſer- 
vations were always lively, generally 
juſt, and few men poſiets that talent 
of repartee in a greater perfection 
than this Monarch did. 

His dreſs conſiſted of a blue coat 
lined and face with red, aud yellow 
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waiſtcoat and breeches, which he {@ 
dom varied, He always wore boot? 
with huſſar tops, which fell in 
wrinkles about his ancles, and were 
Citener of a dark-brown than a black 
colour. His hat would be thought too 
large, even in England, at this day, 
thoꝰ it was of the ſize commonly uſed 
by the Pruſſian oficers of cavalry, 
He generally wore one of the large- 
ſize corners over his forehead and eyes, 

and the front cock at one fide. He 
wore his hair cved behind, and dreſſed 
with a ſingle buckle on each fide, 
From this being very careleſsly 2a 
up, and unequally powdered; 
muy naturally conclude, that the fi. 
ſeur had not been permitted to be very 
tedious in his buſinets. 

The King uſually carried in his 
pocket a large gold inufr-box, the lid 
of Which was ornamented with dia- 
monds, and he took an po chan 
quantiry of Spaniſh ſnuF, the marks 
of which very often appeared on his 
waiſtcoat and breeches. Theſe were 
alſo hable to be foiled by the paws of 
two or three Italian greyhour. ' 
which he ↄſten careſſed. He dreſſed 
as {non as he got up in the morning, 
which buſineſs took up but a few mi- 
niutes, and ſerved for the whole day, 
His hours, from four to five in the 
morning till ten at night, were all 
deſtined methodically to particular 
occupa tions, either of buſineſs or 
amuſement, and ſeldom ſuffered them 
to be interrupted. 

Every kind of buſineſs with the 
King was tranſacted by letter, and 
every petition or propol al was made 
in this form. This rule he adhered to 
ſo invariably, that if any of his Gene- 
rals wiſhed to promote a cadet to tne 
rank of an enſign, he would not ven- 
ture to make his propoſal in any other 
manner, even though he had dai:y op- 
portunities of converſing with his 
Mijeſty. The meaneſt of his ſubjects 
might apply to him in writing and be 
ſurè of an anſwer. His firſt buſineſs 


in the morning was to peruſe the pa- 
pers addreſſed to him; and a _ 
wor 
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word written with his pencil in the 
margin, indicated the anſwer to be 
given, which was afterwards made out 
in form by his Secretaries. 'I'his me- 
thod afforded the King time to deli— 
berate on the juftice and propriety of 
every demand, and prevented the pol. 
ſidility of being turprized into a pro- 
miſe improper to perform. 


Noon was the preciſe hour of his 


dining; but, of late, he allowed more 
time than formerly, and it was gene- 
rally after three before he left the 
company. Eight or nine of his officers 
were commonly invited to dine with 
him. At table the King chole that 
every one ſhould appear to be on a 
footing, and that the converſation 
ſhould be carried on with perfect free- 
dom; tho' this, by the way, was 1m- 
poſſible. That confidential and un- 
reſtrained flow of the heart, which 
took place in a ſociety of equals, is a 
pleaſure which a deſpotic Prince can 
never taſte. However, his Majeſty 
deſired that it might be ſo, and every 
one did his beſt to pleaſe. 

A very ſtriking inſtance of the free- 
dom which was uſed with him occur- 
red previous to a review; and what 
made it the more remarkable, it 
happened, not during the gaiety of 
the table, but on the very ſcene of mi- 
litary ſtrictneſs 'I'wo regiments were 
in the field, one of which was com- 
manded by a General who was fond of 
company, and poſſeſſed more of his 
time in the ſociety of ſtrangers, and 
with the foreign Miniſters, than moſt 
others in the Pruſſian ſervice. Some— 
thing, it is probable, had chagrined 
the King that morning. While the 
regiment advanced in a line, he {aid 
to the General, who ſtood near him, 
** dir, your regiment is out of line; 
and that is not ſurpriſing, fince you 
play ſo much at cards!” The Gene- 
ral called out inſtantly with a loud 
voice to the regiment, “ Halt!” and 
they immediately Ropped ; then, turn- 
ing to the King, he ſaid, I have 
nothing to aſk, Sire, reſpecting my 
cards; but be fo gracious as to ice If 
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that regiment be not in a line.” 'The 
regiment was in a very ſtraight line, 
and che King moved away without 
ſpeaking, ſcemingly difpleaſed, not 
with the General, but with himſelf. 
This manly officer never had reaſon 
afterwards to believe that the King 
had been offended wich his honeſt 
freedom. 

It was abſolutely impoſſible for any 
man to enjoy an office in the late 
King of Pruſſia's tervice without per- 
forming the duty of it. He was him- 
{cif active and afiduous, and made it 
2 point that all his minitters and ſer- 
vants hould be fo too; but to thoſe 
who know their bufieets, and perform 
it exactly, he was an eaſy and equi- 
table maſter. His favourites, of what- 
ever kind, were never able to acquire 
influence over him in any thing re- 
garding buſineſs. Nobody ever new 
better how to diſcriminate the merit 
of thoſe who ſerved him in the im- 
portant departments of ſtate, from 
their's who contributed to his amuſe- 
ments. A man, who performed the 
duties of his office with alertneis and 
fidelity, had nothing to apprehend 
from the King's being fond of the 
company and converiation of his ene- 
my. Tho' the one was regaled at the 
King's table every day, while the 
other never recerved a ſingle invita- 
tion, yet the real merit of both was 
known; and if his adverſary had 
tried to turn the King's favour to the 
purpoſes of private hatred or malice, 
the attempt was repeiled with diſdain, 
and the evil he intended to another 
fell on himſelf. It would be happy 
for ſociety, if every one, in an hum- 
bler ſphere of lite than that of royalty, 
were io imitate fo noble an exam- 
ble 

We ſha! now beg leave to ſubjoin 
his late P:utſwn Majeſty's conteſſion 
of faith, delivered many years ago, to 
all the Proteſtant Miniite:s in the 
dyet of the empire at Ratiſbon. 

Fist. ] do not believe in the ordi- 
nance e the Pope, nor even in the 
writings of LurnER, BZA, or 
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CALVIN; but I believe in the adora- 
ble Trinity, and I make his holy 
word the foundation of my faith; nor 
ſhall I ever believe any thing that 
claſhes with it, even though an angel 
from heaven ſhould reveal it. 

Secondly, I believe alſo that I ſhall 
be ſaved, together with all true Chri- 
ſtians, by the blood and by the death 
of Jesus CurisrT, by his wounds 
and holy merit. 

Thirdly. And becauſe there is no 
falvation in any other name than the 
name of Jesus CHRIST, I would not 
be ſtiled a LurHERAN, a CaLvi- 
* 18 T, or a PAIS H; but JI am, and 
chooſe to be ſtiled, a CHRISTIAN. 

Fourthly, With regard to eternal 
election or predeſtination, this is my 
private opinion, that the merci- 
ful God has called all men to ſalva- 
tion; and it is not for want of being 
called that they are not ſaved, but by 
their wickedneſs and obſtinacy in op- 
poſing divine grace, and by reaſon of 
their corrupt hearts and their ſins, 
that they are condemed through the 
juſt judgment of God. 

Fiftoly. As to good works, it 1s 
my opinion that there muſt nereſſarily 
be good works where there is a true 
and ſincere faith; for faith and good 
works can no more be ſeparated than 
light from fire; nevertheleſs, it is an 
error to believe that men can merit 
heaven by good works, or that he can 
be ſaved but by true faith. How then 
can the merit of good works ſave us? 

Sixthly, With regard to baptiſm 
and the 1,ord's ſupper, it is my pri- 
vate opinion, that, as I have been 
waſhed from fin in baptiſm, not by 
water, but by the real blood of my 
Lord and Saviour Jesus CHRIST, 
and have been by it received into the 
eternal covenants of grace with God 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Shoſt; io as | am nouriſhed in the 
holy tupper, at the table of grace of 
Jesus CHRisrT, and in virtue of his 
death and biyzod repreſented in this 
ſacrament, and rendered partaker of 
all the benefits which my Saviour has 
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purchaſed by his wounds and ſuffer. 
ings, and become an inheritor of life 
everlaſting: Hence I conclude, that 
whoeyer believeth in God, and ſeeketh 
his ſalvation in the blood of JEsus 
Caurisr, and leadeth a true Chri- 
ſtian life, may die the death of the 
righteous, and ſhall be ſaved 

Seventh/y. 1 leave to every one li- 
berty of faith and conſcience, pro- 
telling, before the face of God, that 
Jam determined to live and die in 
this plain confeſſion of faith. Never- 
theleis, I leave to all good people to 
judge whether I am cold, hot, or 
luke-warm. 

Eighihly, J am far from believin 
that the ſervice of Catholic Prieſts 
aims at the ſalvation of fouls, havin 
learned, by the experience which f 
have had, that all their actions tend 
not to the honour of God aud ſalva- 
tion of men, but ſolely to their own 
honour, and to be reſpected amongſt 
men. | 

Ninthly. It is with reaſon that J 
ſcruple to be call'd a Papiſt, Lutheran, 
or Calviniſt; but becauſe, according 
to the cuſtom and opinion of the world, 
it is not ſufficient to take the name of 
a Chriſtian, but we muſt be engaged 
to ſome particular church, and make 
profeſſion of its faith; and as the pure 
reformed religion beſt agrees with my 
religion, | think it not 1mproper to 
call myſelf a reſormed , altho? [ 
ſee no cauſe to ſay there is the leaſt 
difference between my confeſſion of 
faith and the Lutheran religion. I 
would not, however, be called a Cal- 
viniſt; but I am, and always ſhall be, 
a reformed Chriſtian; that is to ſay, 
one who 15 diſengaged from all error 
in the doQrines of faith, and who be- 
lieves all which 1 have betore men- 
tioned; but a Calviniſt is one who 
makes the doctrine of Calvin the rule 
of his faith. | 

Tenthly. As Calvin was a man, he 
might therefore be miſtaken, 1 re- 
gard Calvin, Luther, and others, as 
Choſen inſtruments of God, drawn by 
virtue of the Holy Ghott from the 
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darkneſs of Popery, and that they 
ſhewed the true way of life; but, as 
they were but men, they were liable 
to error; therefore J do not believe in 
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any doctrine which is not agreeable to 
the true word of God; for St. Paul 
ſays, Try all things, and hold faſt 
that which is good, | 
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ON THE COMPARATIVE MERIT OF THE ANCIENTS AND 
MODERNS, WITH RESPECT TO THE IMITATIVE ARTS. 


BY M KRo 


Vitag ue tam longæ brevior non ſufficit arti. 


HE life of man being too ſhort, 

and the extent of human abilt- 
ties too confined, to make conliderable 
improvements or inventions in any 
art, we ought to view the perform- 
ances of celebrated men with all the 
candour and generoſity they fo well 
merit. 

Even aſter all the advantages we 
have received from the united ſtudies 
of ages, we may, with great juſtice, 
ſay, how ſmall and impertect is all 
our boaſted wiſdom, and how much 
to be regretted is it, that we have not 
made a greater progreſs in the ſpaci- 
ous field of ſcience !— This ſhort eſſay 
is intended to point out the excellen- 
cies of the ancients in the imitative 
arts; yet, at the ſame time, to allow 
the moderns their due ſhare of tame, 
in having not only made ſome im- 
provements, but inventions, of which 
the ancients were entirely ignorant. 

There is not a doubt but the anci- 
ents poſſeſſed a poliſhed taſte, and a 
critical Knowledge of the various and 
exquiſite forms of beauty : they knew 
the arts could only receive their per- 
fection from ideal beauty, ſuperior to 
what is ever found in individual, and 
imperfect nature. There is no man 
equal in ſtrengin to the Farneſian 
Herculus; nor any woman compa— 
rable, for ſymmetry of orm, to the 
Medicean Venus. | 

Theſe inſtances ſeem to prove that 
the authors of the fineit remains of 
antiquity formed to themielves per/cc? 
nature, and collected from various 
individuals that ze eze could ſupply, 
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Freſnoy de Arte Graphica. 


It 1s ſaid, the Zeaxis, when he 
painted his Helena, ſelected five of 
the moſt beautiful virgins that could 
be found; and, whatever nature had 
formed moſt perfect in each, he united 
in a ſingle figure. 

Thus painters and ſculptors ren- 
der their ideas more perfect, and ex- 
alt their art above nature herſelf. In 
this manner, by contemplating grand 
and exquiſite forms of beauty, the 
operations of the hand are directed by 
the image in the mind: but how far 
to pruc-ed, and when to ſtop, muſt be 
left to the judgment of the artiſt. 

That the ancients bear the palm 
from the moderns in ſculpture, will 
not be conteſted : their religion ſanc- 
tified and encouraged that branch of 
ſcience. Gods, Demigods, and He- 
roes, all conſpired to bring it into the 
higheſt repute: and their images were 
often depoſited in buildings of the 
moſt exquiſite taſte, to commemorate 
particular occurrences. The ra 
for highly-ornamented edifices per- 
haps never rote to a greater height 
than amongſt the Romans. Theſe 
ſons of fortune acquired ſo much 
wealth, and, by plundering diſtant 
climes, had ſo collected the riches of 
whole kingdoms into one city, that 
there was no way left to diſſipate ſuch 
immenſe ſums, but by engaging in 
the moſt expenſive works of art. 
Each ambitious conqueror, deſirous to 
tranſmit his owa actions, and thoſe of 
his anceſtors, to poiterity, called in to 
his aid the ſculptor and the architect, 
whote utmoſt {ſkill was exerted to 
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blazen their atchievments in the ſo- 
lidity of ſtone and marble. 

This ſhews, in ſome meaſure, why 
ſculpture out-ſtripped her fiſter-art; 
for the ſpecimens of ancient painting 
are much inferior to modern produc- 
tions; they are deficient in charo- 
obſcuro and keeping. Several of the 
claſſics * tell us, there were but four 
colours or pigments in uſe amongit 
the ancient artifts, viz. black, white, 
yellow, and red. Now it is 1mpoſhble 
to produce, from theſc colours only, 
the variety of tints neceſſary to equal 
even a tolerable colouriſt of the mo- 
derns. Although this evinces nothing 
againſt the abilities of the ancients, 
we may fairly conclude, that the rich 
and Juxuriant deicriptions handed 
down to us are inflated with hyper- 
bole, fufficient to make us deubt the 
veracity of ſome of their authors. Un- 
fortunately for theſe warm advocates, 
the diſcoveries of Herculaneum have 
ſpiictully contradicted their aſſertions, 
and furniſhed us with means to draw 
our own conclutions. It is very poſ- 
üble they might admire, and be ſur- 
prized at a fignt of, what appeared to 
them the ultimatum of perfection. 

The ftories of Zeuxis and Polygno- 
tas raiſe a ſmile, The former is ſaid 
to have painted fruits ſo naturally 
that birds attempted to eat them; the 
latter, to have delineated the charac- 
ter and features of the face fo truly 
that phyſiognomiſts, upon fight of the 
portrait, could foretell the preciſe time 
of the party's death. Sir Joſhua Rey- 
nolds, who may juſtly be conſidered 
25 one of the firſt artiſts in the world, 
thus delivers his opinion: 

In antique paintings there are 
not the>ſmaileſt traces to make us 
think that what we call light and 
ſhade, or a diftribution of the work 
into maſſes, claimed any part of their 
attention: theſe muſt be ranked 
amongſt the defects of the learned 


* Pliny, Cicero. 
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Pouſſin +, as well as of the antique 
paintings : and the moderns have a 
right to that praiſe which 1s their due 
for having given ſo pleaſing an addi. 
tion to the iplendour of the art. Pouſ- 
ſin's pure and correct ſtile was a di- 
rect contraſt to the florid and inac- 
curate ſtile of Rubens ; yet the lux. 
uriant brilliancy and harmony of the 
latter, ſo dazzles the eve, that we 
cannot help thnking all his deficien- 
cies are fully ſupplicd.”? 

Pouſſin carried his veneration for 
the ancients ſo far as to give all his 
works the air of antique paintings. 
It 1s certain he copied ſome of them, 
particularly the marriage in the Al- 
drobrandini Palace at Rome, which, 
in the opinion of that great artiſt be- 
fore-mentioned, is the belt relique of 
thoſe remote ages that has hitherto 
been found. Thaſe of the antique 
paintings that ſtand foremoſt, are fine, 
and correct imitations of improved 
nature, with the chaſteſt out-line, 
tormed upon ſuch certain principles 
as no one has yet dared to controvert. 
But they have a remarkable dryneſs 
of manner which 1s by no means re- 
commended {or imitation.” The 
compolitions of the ancients appear 
to be much better calculated for the 
chiſſel than the pencil. 

Charo: ſcuro, or the art of diſtribut- 
ing the lights and ſhadows in a pic- 
ture advantageouſly, as well for the 
repoſe and ſatisfaction of the eye as 
tor the effect of the whole together, 
ſeems to be a modern invention. By 
the aſſiſtance of this part of ſcience, 
objects reccive more relief, truth, and 
ſoundneſs. The maſſes of hight and 
hade are formed by a proper diſtribu- 
tion of objects, which, by an arttul 
management, are fo diipoſed that all 
the lights are on one fide, and the 
thades on the other. Sometimes re- 
flected lights are neceſitry ; at other 
times they are uſed, wich a pictorical 

liberty, 


+ N. Pouſſin, an eminent French painter. It ſhould have been noticed æube- 
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liberty, to produce the deſired effect; 
it is the knowledge of this that ani- 
mates the canvas, and gives the ap- 
pearance of corporeal ſubſlance to a 
flat ſurface. Rembrandt“, fo far 
from ſelecting the moſt beautiful and 
graceſu] parts of nature, frequently 
made a bad choice from among the 
ſubjects ſhe affords. And, although 
he poſſeſſed a very moderate portion 
of true taſte, yet the fire and ſpirit 
with which his pictures are finiſhed 
cannot be ſeen without furprize, and 
the effect produced by his colouring 
and expreſſion demand our admira- 
tion. His etchings are collected at a 
great expence for the cabinets of the 
curious. The ſame ſpirit which flow'd 
from his pencil guided his needle. 
Had this eminent artiit viſited Rome, 
and refined his taſte, it is ſuppoſed, 
with his profound knowledge of charo- 
{curo and colouring, he would have 
been one of the firſt maſters in the 
world. 

That part of the art termed keeping, 
the ancients ſeem to have been bur 
attle acquainted with, and, without 
a due management of this, every 
picture would be filled with confuſion. 
Inſtead of a proper ſubordination, 
each groupe or figure would ſeem to 
contend for precedence. This want 
of order deſtroys all dignity, and 
prevents the artiſt from forming an 
agreeable whole. 

Any attempts. in landſcape, with 
which we are acquainted, are exe- 
euted wretcnedly. In that part of 
the art, the ſuperiority of the moderns 
is manifett, 

We have the authority of Freſnoy + 
to ſay, “ that Michael Angelo ſur- 
paſſed not only all the moderns but 
the ancients in architecture; he 
quotes the St. Peter's at Rome, the 


Rembrandt, a great artift of the Flemiſh ſchool. 
+ Freſnoy, a French artiſt, well known far his Latin poem de Arte Graphics, 
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Palazzo Farneſe, and the St. John's 
at Florence, as proofs of his opi- 
nion.“ 

Etching, engraving, mezzotinto, 
and aquatinta, are all of modern in- 
vention, and of great utility. They 
deliver down to us accurate Copies 
from the' works of eminent men at a 
{mall expence, and diffuſe abroad the 
bright flame of ſcience, ſo that even 
thote who are far diſtant from the 
centre of the arts may rouſe their ſouls 
to action, and enlighten that ſpark 
of genius which hitherto has lain 
dormant. From theſe meritorious 
and ingenious improvements, we can 
judge, with great certainty, of the 
various merits of an artiſt, and every 
part but the colouring may be criti- 
cally examined. 

The ftile of the Italian, Flemiſh, 
or French ſchools, may be pointed 
out by theſe copies; and irequently 
the very manner of pencilling, by 
particular artiſts, is faithfully repre- 
tented. ITheſe arguments are not 
meant to depreciate the antiques, 
they will always engage our admira- 
tion, and moſt highly merit it. 

The advantages received by the 
moderns, from itudying the ancients, 
are freely acknowledged. It is no 
uncommon thing to hear ſome people 
lament the decay of genius, and the 
decline of arts, in theſe times, when 
compared with the Auguſtan age. 
However that may be, the moderns 
have a right to claim their full portion 
of tame in many arts in which the 
ancients could not inſtruct them. 

From the candour of this learned 
ſociety, the writer of this eſſay claims 
protection, and hopes an attempt to 
inveſtigate truth will not be deemed 
audacity. 
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TO THE EDITORS OF THE YORKSHIRE MAGAZINE. 


GENTLEMEN, | 


Y AM a young lady of good for- 

tune, and, if my glaſs and your ſex 
do not fatter me, am far from being 
ugly. The graver fort too are as 
laviſh in praiting my good ſenſe and 
judgment as the younger 1n extolling 
my beauty. But you will aſk to 
what purpoſe is this ſelf-praiſing de- 
ſcription; and what would I have you 
underſtand by it? You will probably 
think it wouid have been much more 
to my advantage if it had come from 
fome other perſon: true, —but as it 
has been obſerved that“ few readers 
regard any hiſtory till they are mi- 
nutely acquainted with the author,“ I 
thought it a neceſſary preamble to a 
matter J moſt earneftty requeſt your 
advice in; which | flatter myſelf will 
be granted. By this time J ſuppoſe 
you will begin to think either I am in 
love myſelf, or am advertiſing for a 
ſweetheart; but if you will believe 
me, Gentlemen, I have not yet felt 
one of Cupid's ſhafts, nor do | want 
a lover, for you muſt know I have 
ſeveral already, two of whom Iwill 
deſcribe in the beit manner I am 
able, and then beg your ſentiments on 
their diſfe eat characters. 

The-firſt of the two admirers I ſhall 
take notice of 15 a young gentleman 
of a reputable family, and in expec- 
tation of a genteel fortune, which 1 
believe he thinks will be no {mail 
r in his way towards mine. As to 

s perſon, he is rather robuſt than 
graceful, and neither handiome 
enough to make me fall in love, nor 
ugly enough to frighten one out of it. 


He is neither a blockhead nor a wit, 


a fool nor a philoſopher; yet to do him 
jaſtice, I cannot help {ſaying he is 
oy aſſiduous, and ſpares no pains to 
make me love him. | 

The other cannot boaſt of either 
family or fortune, a diſadvantge 
which I ſuppoſe prevents his declaring 
himſeif, though I have reaſon to think 
he loves me almoſt to diſtraction. He 
is of the middle ſtature, of delicate 
conſtitution, which 1s ſeemingly hurt 
by a cloſe application to ſtudy, and 
neither very pleaſing nor diſagree. 
able; 1s of a lively — chearſul diſpo- 
ſition, and remarkably good-natured, 
He has taſte for moſt of the polite arts, 
is poſſeſſed of a fine underſtanding, 
and ſeems not inſenſible to either 
beauty or merit. 

Pray, Gentlemen, how am I to act 
in this caſe ? Whether think you will 
my rich or literary lover make the 
beſt huſband? Will the mental accom- 
pliſhments of the one counterbalance 
the wealth of the other, and compen- 
fate the defect of high birth? Shall I 
encourage the addreſſes of the former, 
or condeſcend by ſome diſtant civili- 
ties to embolden the latter ?—What- 
ever may be my private ſentiments in 
favour of one or the other, I ſhall 
keep them a ſecret to the world, and 
as much as poſhble a ſecret to myſelf, 
till Jam favoured with your ſeaſon- 
able advice, which will very much 
oblige 

Your humble ſervant, 
SOPHIA B—, 


N „Sept. 1786. 
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T is a melancholy thing to hear 
men on the moſt trifling occaſions 
blaſpheme the name of Gon; but 
when fuch monſtrous language pro- 
ceeds ſrom the mouths of charen, be- 
fore they ale old enough to ſpeak 


plain, the crime wears a more horrid 
aſpect, as it reflects the molt infamous 
odium on the principles of the parents. 
And if we look into the world, we 
may ſee too many who are bringing 
up their DaRLIN OGS (as they are 
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pleaſed to ſtile them) to inevitable 
ruin, unleſs the preventing grace of 
God fruſtrate their deſigns. 

An inſtance of this kind occurred 
the other day in a houſe where I hap- 
pened to be an occaſional viſitor. A 
little boy, ſeemingly between two and 
three years old, was playing with two 
of his ſiſters, to all appearance in a 
very ſociable manner, when (without 


any provocation from them) he utter'd 


by halves many oaths and impreca- 
tions in the courſe of his talk to them 
as they played together. Having a 
book in my hand which I had been 
reading, and till ſeemed intent upon, 
had thereby an opportunity of obſerv- 
ing what paſſed without being no- 
ticed; and, every time the child 
ſwore, could hear his mother check 
him privately with Whift the tranger 
will hear you, and other expreſſions of 
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the like nature, all tending to prove 
that, but for the preſence of the ſtran- 
ger, the boy might have curſed and 
{wore as much as he pleaſed, 

Equally ſhocked at the behaviour of 
tae child, and the abandoned morals 
of the parents, I could not but wiſh 
that they were always as much afraid 
of the ear of Omnipreſence as they 
ſeemed then to be of me; for I am 
perſuaded that if we would but always 
fancy ourſelves in the ſight and hear- 
ing of God, we ſhould ſeldom do 
amiſs. And happy would it be for 
ſuch parents if they would endeavour 
ſo to bring up the riſing generation 
that their juvenile conduct may never 
cauſe a bluſh on the parental cheek, 
nor ſpeak what they themſelves would 
bluſh to ſay before an awful and all- 


hearing God. 
NAWTONIENSIS. 


A TALE FROM THE FRENCH. 
[ Concluded from our laſt, p.'246.] 


HUS ſung the Nereids and the 
watery Gods, whilſt they form- 
ed tumultuous dances round the bark, 
and whilſt the Tritons joined their 
dulceat horns to the harmony of their 
ſongs. The youth now happily di- 
rects his oars, and arrived, without 
danger, at the bank of the iſland, 
which received him in its refreſhing 
and voluptuous ſhades. Full of joy, 
he leapt from out his bark, which he 
drew to a place of ſecurity upon the 
ſhore; he then gave thanks to the 
Gods for having been ſo favourad!e 
to his hardy enterprize. Filled with 
ſweet hope, he traverſes the ſhady 
ile; with tranſport he remarks at 
every ſtep the traces of laborious 
hands, he ſees the fig-tree, the apple 


and the pear planted in fertile iles; 


the vine extended from tree to tree 
was fo laden with its fruit, that its 
branches bent down with their weight. 
Here and there jeſſamines and myr- 
tles formed delightful groves ; and a 
thouſand little rivulets wandered with 
an agreeable murmuring thro” the in- 


Vor. I. No. g. 


cloſures, which were ornamented by 
the moſt beautiful ſhrabs. Whilſt he 
was taken up with this new ſight, 
Melida was fitting in the cot near her 
mother; for a long time ſhe remained 
ſilent, with her head reſting upon her 
boſom, at laſt Semira thus ſpoke to 
her: My dear daughter, ſhall I al- 
ways ſee you thus penſive? What, my 
Melida, can make you ſo ſorrowful? 
Melida, whoſe eyes were bathed in 
tears, rephed, Alas! I am penſive 
without knowing the cauſe! I am 
ignorant why my heart palpitates; I 


do not know what it is that oppreſſes 
my heart; I only find that I am un- 


happy and more miſerable than all 
other creatures, 

Why, my dear daughter, anſwered 
her ſorrowtul mother, doſt thou make 
thyſelf unhappy? They muſt be fan- 
taſtic ideas that render thee ſo What 
doſt thou want? All thy plants grow 
as thou wouldit wiſh; all that thou 
undertakeſt ſucceeds ; thy bowers are 
adorned with the moſt agreeable 
ſhades to receive thee; the trees 
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which thou planteft are the molt bean- 
tiful in the ſland; every thing ſeems 
ready to careſs tee; why is not thy 
flock thy deareſt care? 

Yes, ſaid Melida weeping; yes, 
alas! vy once followed me every 
where, but now I am deprived of it. 
The ſhades now only -nouriſh my 
griet; te fight of every plant intpir- 
ed me formerly with pleature ? 1 im- 
bibed it with the perfume of every 
flower; but, alas! the iſle is no longer 
capable of giving it me, and ] am 
the mo{t miſerable of all living crea- 
tures. When I ſee the birds aſſemble,. 
finging and rejoicing on the tops of 
trees, when I ſee my ſheep ſkipping 
in the meadows, or ar in the 
ſhade, then I cannot help defiring.— 

Semira interrupt2d her diſcourſe 
with theſe words: But, why always 
the ſame complaints ?—--Why ſo un- 
grateful to the Gods ?—--Canſt thou 
abuſe thyſelf even by wiſhing for 
things which thou canſt not name, 
things that are not in nature? —What, 
ſuppoſe I ſhould complain that this 
fea is not land; or that I do not know 
how to fly like birds; or that theſe 
trees cannot converſe with me. 
Such complaints would be far leis odd 
than thine. 

Melida replied, No, 
think my deſires are ſo unreaſonadle. 
Why ought we alone to be deprived 
of that bleſſing which al! other ani- 
mals enjoy? Are not we like them in 


every thing? They eat, they ileep, 


they hear, they feel as we do: they 
rejoice, they are afflicted, eſpecially 
when they are ſeparated from their 
own ſpecies: having ſo many things 
in common with them, why do we 
not reſemble them in that? 

Why ?---Aniwered the mother in 
an angry tone, *tis the Gods that 
we mult ſs why they have not prant- 
ed thee any other ſociety than that of 
gentle lamb: ind liveiy birds; it 
their will be ſuch, ccaſe to complain. 

But, repicd Melida wich a time 
rous Voice. tie eep is Not pleaicd 


with the ſociety ot the roe-buck, nor 


I do wif” 


the dove with that of the mallard; 
every creature only ſeeks it own kind; 
and we, are not we of a particular 
kind? Tnat ſheep which delights me 
the moſt is much more delighted with 
ts own ſpecies than with me. 

Well, purſued Semira, am not [ a 
companion of thy ſpecies ? I love thee 
far more than the ſheep are capable 
of loving each other; I love thee more 
than it is poſſible for birds to love 
one another. 

Yes, replied Melida tenderly ; yes 
my mother! But 1 can ſee that even 
thou art ſorrowful; perhaps thou 
wouldſt be leſs afflicted were we more 
numerous; our diverſions would he 
more varied. What pleaſure ſhould 
not | have, if we were in greater 
number, when, reuniting our endea- 
vours, we ſtrove to rejoice thee? O 
that there was only one creature here 
hke myſelf; a being who took a part 

in all my trifling pleaſures, who 
might be always by my ſide, who 
alas! I am thinking My heart 
loves thee above every thing, but [ 
think it is ſuſceptible of a ſtill greater 
love, and that for an object which! 
can neither find nor deſcribe. 

Semira ſaid, and ſighed, How thy 
dreadful defires trouble my ſoul! The 
Gods refuſe to accompliſh them, be- 
cauſe thy demands are ſo importunate! 
Of every tree, of every ſtone, they 
could make creatures like thvſelt; 
but—— Melida interrupted her 
mother with quickneſs: - What! can 
the Gods perform ſuch pfodigies ? O 
Gods! near which tree, upon what 
ſtone ſhall I offer up to you ſacrifices: 
J will inceſſantly 1mplore Yes 
I gc Semira ſuddenly raiſed 
her head. Gods! cried ſhe, what do 
I fee? Ar thuſe words ſhe remained 


immovable like a ſtatue. —The young 


man had ftopt at the door of the cot, 
apitated as much as herſelf. —tea- 
vens ! cried he, it is ſhe, the lame 1 
ſaw in my dream! 

Cemiry, ſeized with ſear, riſes from 
her ſeat: If thou art an inhabitant ol 
Olympus, and comeſt to viſit us in 

Our 
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boar dwelling, ah! deign favourably 
to look upon us, and but what! 
ſee thee ſtand at the threſhold of the 
door, troubled even as much as ue. 
Whoſoever thou art, be welcome. 
The youth then entered the cot, and 
thus accoſted them: O receive me 
kindly in your dwelling ! J am not an 
jnhabitant of Olympus; I came in 
an extraordinary manner into your 
iſland, and 1mplore your favour. 
Melida, during this diſcourſe, re- 
mained motionleſs, buſy in viewing 
the comely ſtature of the youth. She 
at length {poke thus : Yes, the Gods 
have at laſt neard my prayers! i'hey 


have formed this charming figure to 


be my companion, Come to my fide, 
come let me touch thy hands, and 
cheeks coloured like the roſe! Tell 
me, in what manner have the Gods 
created thee ! Ah! 1 will render them 
inceſlant thanks for their goudnelſs ! 
Inform me, wert thou in being a 
moment ago ?—a tree, a ſtone? And 
as ſhe {poke ſhe preſſed his trembling 
hand againſt her heaving boiom. The 
young man fighing, replied, O my 
beloved | it | my be permitted to 
call the fo————Me' interrapted 
Melida.—0 call me fo for ever! 1 
ſhail hear it with delight. Now am 
I at laſt happy! All my deſires are 
centered in thee. Feel, O teel how 
my heart beats with joy! how my 
hand trembles ia thine ! never did I 
experience ſo much joy, never did I 
feel what [ now fee! 

Guds! how happy am I! ſaid the 
the young man. For a log time l 
loved thee above every thing. O how 
fortunate is my perilous voyage! How 
well am I rewarded for my rath enter. 


prize! In ſaying that, he preſſed the 


hand of the fair nymph to his lips. 
What doit thou do?—Wiat is it 
that | feel? exclaimed Melida; i am 
expiring wi:h pleaſure. All that thou 
attempteſt makes a raviſhing 1mpret- 
ſion on my ſoul, which 1 ne'er before 
experienced. But thou, wilt thou al- 
ways be near me, to aſſiſt me in my 
oe cupations, and partake of all my 
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pleaſures? — Ho, anſwered he, could 
1 do otherwiſe, ſince my happineſs 
depends on poſſeſſing thee ? 

O my mother! cried Melida, how 
good are the Gods at laſt to have heard 
my raſh vows, and to produce this 
amiable creature to be my companion. 
See, my dear mother, 3t 1s as large 
as Jam; it is not fo little as when 
you found me under the roſe-tree. 

Semira then ſaid, Let us recover 
ourſelves from our trouble; fit ye both 
near me; and thou, young man, we 
bleſs thee; thou canſt not have come 
into this place without a wicked de- 
ſign. Tell us from whence thou art, 


and how thou cameſt into our ſolitary 


habitation. Thou muſt have under- 
gone ſome extraordinary things! 

They then ſat down, Melida and 
the youth holding each other by the 
hand. He began to relate how a God 
had ſhewn him in a dream the beauti- 
ful Melida; how he had: loved her; 
how he was hopeleſsly diſtracted, be- 
ing ſeparated from her by the immenſe 
ſea; how he had at laſt formed his 
boat, and expoſed himſelf upon the 
Waves in the hewn trunk of a tree, 
which was conducted by wooden feet; 
and how, by the aſſiſtance of the Gods, 
he had landed upon that ſhore. 

With ſurprize taey heard theſe mar- 
velious adventures, and Semira re- 
pited, It was undoubtedly the Gods 
who inſpired thee with the dei.gn to 
undertake ſo perilous a voyzge acroſs 
the waves. We blels thee, and offer 
{acrifice of thanks unto the Gods who 
have conducted thee into our iſland 
for our happineſs, and who wou!d not 
let me fall under the forrow which 
coniumed me. 

What! ſzid Melida, there is then 
another ſhore, and other nhabatants 
beyond this fea? *T1s what I always 
thought, thougn my mother concealed 
it from me. Oh! never do thou re- 
turn to that ſhore in thy hewn trunk! 
Remain with me, be only mine! 1 
think I could not bear that thou ſhouldit 
love other company better than mine. 
But tell me, thou doſt not ſeem to be 
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formed like me; a light down, which 
I have not, ſeems to decorate thy 
chin.—That is, replied the youth, 
becauſel am a boy, and thou a maid. — 
A boy! exclaimed Melida, how thou 
ſurprizeſt me! Yet I could not love 
thee more, wert thou made exactly 
like myſelf. Oh! what things has 
my mother hidden from me! 

Semira {miled at theſe words, and 
ordered her daughter to get the fineſt 
fruits ready for ſupper. Melida, and 
the young man following her, went 
to cull the moſt delicious fruit. In- 
ſenſibly, in their embarraſſment and 
tender talk, they forgot the fruits 
which they were ſent for, and walked 
to the place where the bark was lying. 
Look, ſaid he to her, look my belov- 
ed! that is the trunk in which I croſſed 


the ſea, and which has conducted me 


to thine arms. She, filled with lively 
admiration, ſuddenly ran towards it. 
O wonderful invention! cried ſhe— 
O raſhneſs! to truſt thyſelf to the vaſt 
ſea in a veſſel which can only be ſuch 
ſport to the waves as the falling leaf 
of a flower is to the gentleſt winds ! 
And it was thy love for me which in- 
ſpired thee with ſo much courage ? O 
my beloved! how can I thank thee for 
thy love? But tell me, what 1s that 
I ſee tied to each ſide of the bark? 
They undoubtedly are the wooden 
feet, by whoſe aid thou haſt directed 
thy courſe like the ſwan. I ſalute thee, 
hewn trunk! I ſalute thee, tree of di- 
ſtant banks! Thou art more beautiful 
in my eyes, thus extended, thus de- 
prived of thy ornaments, than an 

other decorated with the moſt pleaſing 
attire of the verdant ſpring! Bleſt be 
the place that thou haſt ſhaded! Bleſt 
be the hands which planted thee! 
May the ſpring ſhower all its beauties 
around the ſpot where he repoſes! But 
thou, my beloved! Thus ſhe ſpoke 
to the young man, and whilſt ſhe was 
ſpeaking to him and holding him in 
her embraces, a tear of tenderneſs fell 
from her eyes: Oh! I conjure thee, 
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do not abandon me; never ſet foot in 
this hollow trunk to quit this bank! 
If ever thou ſhouldſt quit it, may then 
the irritated waves, ſenſible of the 
complaints which thy infidelity would 
draw from me, caſt thee back again 
into my arms!—O my beloved! re. 
plied the youth, in drying up the tears 
which fell from her « ot 4 with a 
thouſand kiſſes, how unjuſt are thy 
fears! May the firſt wave ſwallow me 
up into the abyſs, ſhould | ever quit 
theſe banks with that deteſtable de- 
ſign! How could I reſolve to do it, as 
thou art all my joy and all my happi- 
neſs? I will raiſe two altars upon this 
fortunate bank; one ſhall be conſe- 
crated to the beautiful Venus and her 
powerful ſon, for it was he who in- 
ſpired my heart with that invincible 
paſſion and deſire for this hazardous 
enterprize; the other, to the God of 
the ſeas, who protected me upon the 
waves.—They then returned to the 
cot, and in ſimple baſkets placed the 
fruits upon the table. In the midſt 
of their joyful entertainment night ap- 
proached, and Love conducted them 
into a bower of jeſſamines and roles, 
by the ſide of which a murmuring 
fountain was heard, Little Loves 
wantoned around the branches of the 
bower, and gentle Zephyrs, wafting 
their perfumed wings, ſported round 
the lovers. 

Their deſcendants brought the art 
of ſailing to perfection; they built 
upon the borders of the iſland a flou- 
riſhing city, and called it Cytherea. 
The Laconian ſea reflected from afar 
the loftineſs of its towers, and the 
ſplendour of its edifices. The moi 
beautiful of theſe buildings was 4 
temple ſurrounded with a double row 
of columns, and conſecrated to the 
God of Love. Happineſs and abun- 
dance reigned within the walls of that 
city; and the ſhips of the ocean, 
richly charged, came from every part 
of the world to anchor in its commo- 
dious port. 
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THE TRIFLER;,. No. VIII. 


Fincit amor patriæ. 


The nobleſt motive is the public good. 


AVING, in Number V, given 
1 ſome account of the motives 
which induced the ancients to travel, 
we ſhall now proceed, according to 
promiſe, with the middle ages. 
The reign of Charlemagne, which 
began in 768, gave riſe to a new 
ſpecies of travelling, fo irrational and 


romantic, that it may not be impro- 


per to give ſome account of its orig1- 
nal. "The invaſion of the northern 
barbarians had obliterated every trace 
of Roman politeneſs, and, as is uſual 
among uncivilized nations, ſuperior 
power was a ſufficient title for oppreſ- 
ſing the weak or the unfortunate. In 
ſuch times it 15 not to be wondered at 
that the fair ſex, unable to vindicate 
their rights by arms, were degraded, 
inſulted, and oppreſſed ; nay, even 
their intellects were doubted, and they 
were accordingly excluded from the 
throne of France by the celebrated 
Pharamond ®. The gallant Charles, 
however, ſaw them in a different 
light; he was at once ſuſceptible of 
their charms, and ſenſible of their 
abilities : in Charles were united all 
the great qualities which conſtitute 
the hero, all the good ones which 
adorn the prince + ; nor was he more 
ambitious of rivalling the glory of his 
predeceſſors, than defirous of poliſh- 
ing the rugged manners of his ſub- 
jects ; their Gothic ruſticity he clear- 
ly ſaw proceeded from the little in- 


tercourſe that was preſerved between 


the ſexes, a diſtance which he ſucceed- 
ed ſo far in removing, that his court 


* By the Salic law, ſubſtituted in 418. 
+ His maſſacre of the Germans, after cau 
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ANON. 


became the reſort of all who had any 
pretenſions to wit, to beauty, and to 
gallantry; he even carried with him 
into the field many of the wives and 
daughters of his nobility and officers, 
thus at once alleviating the toils of 
war by the ſofter enjoyments of peace, 
diffuſing courteſy and politeneſs in a 
camp, and ſtimulating the valour of 
his ſoldiers, ſince they muſt neceſſa- 
rily fight in the preſence of thoſe who 
were moſt dear to them, whoſe ſmiles 
after victory would reward the brave, 
v-hoſe trowns would ftigmatize the 
coward with diſgrace; but as the 
arms of Charles, though generally 
victorious, were not invincible, fo, 
by the chance of war, they were of- 
ten thrown into the hands of the 
enemy, from whence they were only 
delivered by the intrepidity of their 
lovers or relations, who penetrated 
the hoſtile territory in diſguiſe, ſought 
out the caſtles that concealed the cap- 
tive fair, ſcaled the lofty walls, and 
reſtored them to their weeping fami- 
lies. It mult be obſerved too, that 
the gallantry of theſe times was ſome- 
what different from the preſent ; the 
man who then wiſhed to gain the fa- 
vour of his miſtreſs, was firſt to prove 
himſelf deſerving of it, he was to ſig- 
nalize his valour at tilts and tourna- 
ments, he was to obey implicitly all 
her commands, though at the expence 
of a ſeven years exile, and to defend 
from ſlight and aſperſion, not only 
her chaſtity and honour, but even her 
beauty, which he was to maintain 


ſing them to be baptized, and fome 


— 


other actious of his life, may be thought perhaps to detract from the character 
here given; but theje were rather the faults of the times than of tbe man. 
Virtues and wices, like wealth and poverty, are not to be eſtimated by any cer- 
tain rate, but by the circumſtances which accompany them; the rich commoner 
would be a poor nobleman, and the illuſtrious Czar Peter, the glory of Ruſſia, 
would have been à deteſtable tyrant in a more polijhed country, | 
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wherever he went, unparali'eled by 
any. From theſe two cauſes aroſe 
thoſe wonderful tales of knight-erran- 
try, which, however incredible they 
may ſeem to theſe times, and to ſuch 
altered manners, were nevertheleſs 
founded in fact, though exaggerated 
in circumſtance ; nor was this ro 
mantic ſpirit entirely ſubdued till the 


beginning of the 15th century; for 


who can deny that Henry Howard, 
Earl of Surry, by public 3 in 
the various courts of Europe, oſtered 
to engage in ſingle combat with any 
who dared to diſpute the ſuperiority of 
his miſtreſs's charms? Thus were 
the ſeveral kingdoms of Europe pe- 
netrated and explored ; nor were theſe 
expeditions without benefit to ſociety ; 
for though the motives which cauied 
them were oftentimes ridiculous 
enough, yet, as they travelled with 
their eyes open, they could not fail 
to obſerve the different manners and 
cuſtoms of the different nations they 
paſſed through, and, by comparing 
them with their own, feel an inclina- 
tion to improve by them. Excluſive 
of theſe champion for love and friend- 
ſhip, were other adventurers, who 
expoſed themſelves to equal dangers 
and fatigue from a religious motive, 
not indeed like the primitive Chrit- 
tians, to propagate! their faith, but 
to atone for their fins by a pilgrimage 
to the Holy Land, which ſuperſtition 
had perſuaded them wouid expiate 
every crime however heinous and un- 
natural ; and hence, from the capture 
of Jeruſalem by the Saracens, enſucd 
the ever-memorable Crutade. In 
whatever light this wild, yet laſting 
inſtance of enthuſiaſm may now ap- 
pear, though in this more enlightened 
age we may pity the millions Who 


fell, or the folly that led them to 


deſtruction; however dreadful the 


evil to the times in which it happen— 


ed, yet ſucceeding ages have reaſon 
to rejoice in the event which, whe- 
ther 1t be conlidered with regard to 
the annals of Europe at large, of the 
particular ſtates that compole it, of 
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literature, or, in ſhort, whatever may 
be treated of, muſt form a diſtinguiſh- 
ed æra. At this period we firſt meet 
with expeditions undertaken merely 
to gratify the curioſity, or improve 
the minds of the adventurers, among 
the moit diſtinguiſhed of whom muſt 
be ranked Marco Paulo, the Venetian, 


and Sir John Mandevile ; to the la- 


bours of the former we owe our firſt 
hiſtory of China, and the later was 
abſent from his country 35 years; 
the hazards they ran, and the difficul- 
ties they encountered, will beſt be 
conceived by a peruſal of their tra- 
vels; and it is only to be lamented 
that men, ſo juſtly entitled to the 
thanks and praiſes of poſterity, ſhould 
have exaggerated the truth, or truſted 
to hearſay, to {well their volumes, or 
increaſe their reputation. From this 
time there have never been wanting 
men, to whom the advancement of 
knowledge has been a ſufficient in- 
ducement to follow their examples, 
though their number tor {ome cen- 
turies was inconſiderable when com- 
pared with thoſe who have quitted the 
repoie of domeſtic life iu purſuit of 
military fame; a circumſtance that is 
not to be wondered at when it is con- 
ſidered tnat ambition is the ruling 
paſſion of the human ſoul, and that 
thole who had dijplayed their courage 
in the field, were almoſt the only per- 
ſons who ſtood any chance of arriving 
at pre-eminence in the ſtate; for, 
though the clergy certainly poſſeſſed 
a very extenuve and undue influence, 
yet they were rather the ſecret mo- 
vers, than the oſtenſible agents, of 
any of thoſe actions which have been 
laid to their charge; the perpetual 
jealouſies that jubſiſted between the 
iovereigns and the people, rendered 
it highly neceſſary for the former to 
cherith and pay particular attention 
to military proweſs, whence every 
department, without any regard to 
propriety, was filled with ſoldiers, 
that all might be ready perſonally to 
aſſiſt in caſes of emergency. Thoſe 
therefore who wiſhed to ſucceed at 
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court, if opportunities were wanting 
to. diſtiaguiih themſelve at home, 
uſually went abroad, and ſerved as 
volunteers in the wars of foreign po- 
tent:tes ; this cuſtom at length be 
came ſo faſhionable as to form a very 
eſſential part of education, and no 
one was conſidered as altogether ac- 
compliſhed who had not hazarded his 
life, and the hopes of his family, in 
two or three campaigns, and been 
preſent at ſome memorable ſiege. 
How this would be reliſhed by our 
modern filken beaux, 1s a queſtion 
that perhaps does not require an an- 
ſwer: but, thanks to our ſtars that 
have reſerved us for ſuch happy times, 
it is faſhionable to do nothing that 1s 
attended with either hazard or fatigue; 
to enumerate the perfections that are 
requiſite in this age to form the cha- 
racter of the accompliſhed gentleman, 
would be like deſcribirg the colour 
of the camelion, or the ſhape of a 
Proteus, ſo various and fo changeable 
are the opinions that are formed of 
it, though all agree that a thorough 
knowledge of the world is a principal 
ingredient. As ſoon, therefore, as 
a young man of fortune has gone 
through his ſchool and college grada- 
tions, Which 1s always as ſoon as the 
forms will admit, he 1s equipped 


with a tutor, and ſent to viſit oreign 


countries, though too frequently un- 
acquainted with his own, an 1gno- 
rance which cannot fail to impreis on 
the minds of ſtrangers very untavour- 
able ideas of Fngliſh underſtanding ; 
nor is the progreſs directed with more 
prudence than tne onſet. On his ar- 
rival at Paris he gives into (for what 
15 falſely ſuppoſed the honour of his 
country) a thouſand fooleries and ex 
travagancies, inconſiſtent with his 
character and ſituation, whilſt he en- 
tirely defeats the very intention of his 
travels, by keeping company only 
with the Engliſh. 

After ſix months ſpent in this gay 
metropolis, he proceed:, as fait as 
polt-horſes can drag him along a cer- 
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tain beaten track, to the next place of 
eminence and reſort, where new fcenes 
of folly and diſſipation again employ 
all his time — attention; and, in 
the end, he returns home with his 
taſte vitiated, his affection for his 
country alienated, his morals corrupt- 
ed, and without even acquiring that 
ſo defirable knowledge of the world 
for which he has ſacrificed ſo much of 
his time, fortune, conſtitutiun, and 
virtue; unleſs indeed we agree with 
him in ſuppoſing that it conſiſts in 
knowing the exact dimenſions of the 
Venus de Medicis, the aquæduct of 
Niſmes, or the Pantheon of Rome. 
He has travelled, it is true, through 
countries that were once the ſcenes of 
great exploits, over mountains that 
were topped with ſnow, and preci- 
pices that were dreadful to look down 
from; he has heard the howling of 
diſtant wolves, and ſuffered all the 
hardſhips of bad roads, uncertain re- 
lays, hard beds, and unſavoury din- 
ners. But, 1f this 1s knowledge of 
the world, 1t muft be allowed that the 
valet is at leaſt as knowing as his. 
maſter, who, beſides, it is ten to 
one, contrived to cheat himſelf of the 
information his eyes might have af- 
forded him, by reading ſome Engliſh 
novel, or falling fait afleep. He may 
perhaps give you a pretty correct liit 
of Pariſian fiiles de joye, or Italian 
pictu.es; but aſk him of the laws, 
conſtitutions, and 1ntereſts of the ſe- 
veral ſtates he has viſited, and you 
might as well expect an account from 
him of the kingdoms in the moon, 
for really his connexions were ſo nu- 
merous, and occupied ſo much of his 
time, that he had none left for ſuch 
tedious inveſtigations. Nor are you 
to be ſurprized at finding him igno- 
rant, though profeſſedly an admirer of 
antiquities, of many curioſities in the 
towus that lay in his route; for, he 
either went thro? them at full ſpeed, 
or {topped only to change horſes. Such 
is the torm waich faſhion has impoſed 
on our nobility and gentry, and which 

can 
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can anſwer no dther end than to expoſe that, though a general knowledge of 
them to be pillaged by knaves, and antiquity may be both elegant and 
ridiculed by men of ſenſe. uſeful, to be a connoiſſeur in cameos 
It is not intended by this to inveigh and intaglios is below the dignity of 
againſt travelling in general, ſince a Britiſh ſenator. But ſuppoſing he 
there is nothing which, if properly is not intended to repreſent his coun- 
conducted, contributes more to en- try in Parliament, let him reflect that 
large the underſtanding, and poliſh he is the member of a community 
tne manners of a people; but, at the for whoſe common benefit it is his 
ſame time, it is certainly requitite duty to employ his moments to the 
that every one ſhould remember the beſt advantage; or, if he ſhould 
end for which he ſets out. If the doubt the truth of this propoſition, 
commander of a veſſel were to ſet fail let him do it for his own ſake, let him 
to a port different from his deſtination, ſtudy with care the language, the 
on his return home he would deſer- manners, the manufactures, the po- 
vedly be liable to cenſure and diſ- lice, the intereſts, and connections of 
grace. And is he, whoſe mental the ſeveral ſtates he may viſit ; let him 
powers are to be diſplayed in ſupport compare them with each other, and 
of his country's conſtitution, leſs cul- with his own ; let him ſearch out the 
pable, though leſs puniſhable, for a ſecret ſprings that, in various cir- 
miſapplication of his time and abili- cumſtances, variouſly actuate the hu- 
ties, than he who is to defend it by man ſoul; in fine, let it penetrate 
the ſword ? into every thing, however difficult, 
Let the polite traveller remember, and be ignorant of nothing, however 
that however beautiful and venerable trifling : thus alone will he attain the 
' thoſe monuments may be which pre- true knowledge of the world; thus 
ſerve to our view the magnificence of will he render his name reſpectable, 
Greece and Rome, however {ſplendid and contribute to leſſen that character 
the columns, and aſtoniſhing the of indolence, inattention, and pro- 
ſtructure ; that the Britiſh conſtitution fligacy, which has hitherto but too 
is ſupported on a nobler baſis, and juſtly ſtigmatiz'd the Engliſh traveller. 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE YORKSHIRE, MAGAZINE. / 


GENTLEMEN, q 


NE great advantage reſulting moon developes the arcana of alitry- 
from periodical publications, is, miſtical learning. It was held in 
the medium and opportunity they af- high eſtimation by all the Myſtic 7 
ford of inſinuating to the world ſhort writers, and was conſidered by them 
ſpecimens of ſuch intended produc- as an explication not leis profound / 
tions as are of a nature not to be un- than that of the Eleuſinian myſteries 
dertaken without the proſpect of pub- in the ſixth book of Virgil's Anetd. 
lic patronage. Actuated by this con- Some critics have objected to the ſtile F 
ſideration, I am induced to ſubmit to as being à mixture of Greek and 
the Literati (through the channel of Latin barbariſms, but they ſhould 
your valuable Repoſitory) the follow- have coſidered that the jubject was ſo f 
ing ſpecimen of a tranſlation of a very abſtruce, and the ſentiments ſo uncom- 
curious, though neglected, Poem d mon, that the author was unable to 
the once-celebrated Triſmegiſtus. expreſs them with claſſical purity. 
In regard to the original, 1 ſhall The tranſlator deems no apology 
only obſerve, that the author entitles requiſite for the phraſeology he ha 
it SpEcuLUM Lunarege;” and adopted; ſince with the fidelity du 


y the perfon of an inhabztant of the from every man engaged in an under 
2 takin? 
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taking of this kind, he has endes- ſome ſonorouſly-expreſlive polyſylla- 


voured to aſſimilate his language to bles. -SOUr's, ©. A. 
that of his original. Happy as a ſcho- The edition chiefly conſulted 


lar, if he has opened a new vein of has been Fragmenta Poetica, omnia 


poetry; happy as a philologiſt, if he gue ſupe ut, cl & erud Viri Triſnne- 
has enriched his native language with gi/7z Lugd. Batav; apud Van- 
kecren CIIIDCXLVI 


INVOCATION t the SUN. 


OH ! Thou to whom this S'm*Orb * diaphanous f 
Its creſcent Eſſence of Effulgence owes, 

Parent of Vegetation's vivid Hues, 

Fountain of Light, that ſtreams the blue Expanſe, 

Pyritic + Sun! t Whether a Globe immenie 

Of centuple Perrugineofity, 

Heated i'th'iggile and etherial Forge, 

Thou fiercely ſhed'it intolerable Fire 

On Afric's murky Sons, or Lamp $ on high 

Thou light'# the Frav'iler on his Way rugore, 

I not perpend. But thy ignoble Uſe 

I leave to ſordid Sons of Earth, and now 

Eſſay, on vent'rous Pennons like the Bird 

Of Jove, to ſcream || Truths unprociaim'd, unheard 

Till now, and chief the Bounties amply which 

Thou doſt diſpenie with manual & Laviſhneſs 

To ** us—thy Progeny Avuncular 
Offspring of Eybele, &c. &c. 


* In the Original, Smorbts quaſi Semi-Orbis. 

F In the Orizinal, IIberrixs, Ph de. 3 

t Some of the ancient Philsjop vers imagined the Sun to be either a vaſt globe 
ef red-hot iron, or & an immenje lamp of light.-Vid: Manetho, Berojus, He- 
find, and Macrobius. 

| Happily exprefied. An ordinary Poet would have written ſing, Sc. but 
who ever heard an eagle ſiug? The tone is uncommonly ſtridulous. 

More preperly, with laviſh hand; but { have advbered e Triſmegiſtus's 
mode of expreſſion. 

* Beautifully aud poctically imagined ; for who is to learn that Apollo and 
Diana were brother and fifter *—T he Saxon mytholo;y, indeed, reverſed the 
ſexes ; but our author, with more propriety, has adopted the Grecian. 


A DESCRIPTION OF NEW. HOLLAND, 


Particularly the Eaſtern Coaſt, called SouTa WALESs, in which Borany 
Bay ig fituated, the Spot intended by GOVERNMENT for Colonization, 


| SITUATION, which amount to near 2000 miles; ſo 
HIS country is of greater ex- that its iquare ſurface is much larger 
tent than any other that does than all Europe! 
not bear the name of a Continent: it S011 and VEGETATION. 
extends from the 11th to the 38th de- To the Southward or lat. 33. the 
gree of South latita.iez and the length land is in general low and level: far- 
of the Eaſt and North-eaſt coaſt, re- tner Northward it is hii.y, but in no 
d ced to a ſtraight line, is 27 degrees, part mountainous; for the hills and 
Vor, I. No. g. M m mountaing 
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mountains make but a ſmall part of 
the ſurface compared with the plains 


and vallies. The rifing grounds are 
chequered' by woods and lawns, and 
in many places the'plains are covered 
with herbage, but looſe ſand and bar- 
ren ſoil moſt generally mark the aſ- 
pe of the country. The vegetation 
to the Northward is leſs vigorons 
than to the Southward ; the trees be- 
ing neither ſo tall, nor the herbage fo 
rich. The graſs, though high, is 
thin; and the large trees, two kinds 
only of which coald be confidered as 
good timber, are ſeldom lets then 
forty feet aſunder. Fhere are like- 
wiſe trees covered with a ſoft bark, the 
ſame that is uſed for caulking of 
ſhips in the Eaſt-Indies. There are 
three ſorts of the palm, and a variety 
of plants to enrich the collection of a 
Botaniſt, but very few of the eſculent 
kind. 
Anrtwmars, B1rns, &c. 

Of the quadrupeds, the moſt re- 
markable is, that called by the na- 
tives Kangazoo, which is as large as A 
ſheep. The head, neck, and ſhoulders 
are tmall, compared with the reſt of 


the body, but tue ears are large and 


ſtand erect. The fore-ieps of a young 
one were only eighteen inches long, 
and the hind-legs twenty-two: its 
progreſs is by ſucceflive leaps of a 
great length, in an erect poſture. The 
ſkin of this animal is covered with a 
Mort fur of a dark mouſe-colour, ex- 
cept the head and ears, which reſem+ 
ble thoſe of a hare the tail is as long 
as the whole body, and tapers to- 
wards the end. This animal, when 
dreſſed, is excellent food, 

Various ſpecies of dogs were ſeen— 


alſo, an animal of the Opoſſom kind, 


and- another reſembling a pole cat, 
called by the natives Quoll, the belly 
of which is white, and the back ſpot- 
ted with white. Theſe were the only 


quadrupeds to be iren on the coaſt of 
this extenſive country, 

The land-birds are bats, which hold 
a middle rank between the bratts and 
birds, and ale as large as a parttidge: 
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parrots, paroquets, cockatoos, and 
other birds of exquiſite beauty; pi. 
— which fly in numerous flocks; 

oves, herons, buſtards, quails, crows, 
hawks and eagles; pelicans of an 
enormous fize, and many ſea-fowl, 
that are unknown in Europe. 

Among the reptiles are various 
Kinds of ſnakes, centipedes, ſcorpions 
and lizards. The inſects are princi- 
pally caterpillars, butterflies, mu. 
quitos and ants: ſome of theſe are 
quite black, and conſtruct their ha. 
bitations on the inſide of the branches 
of a tree, by taking out tlie pith, al- 
molt to the extremity of the ſlighteſt 
twig, and yet thoſe branches flouriſh 
as if they had no ſuch infects ;=—if a 
perſon breaks a branch he is inſtantly 
covered with millionsof theſe animals, 
which inject their ſtings with inceſ- 
{ant violence. 

The ſea furniſhes the inhabitants 
with a much more plentiful ſupply of 
food than the land. The fiſh are of 
various forts; but except the mullet 
and ſome of the ſhell-aſh, none of 
them are known in Europe: moſt of 
them are palatable, and ſome deli- 
cious. Upon the ſhoals and reefs are 
incredible numbers of the fineſt green 
turtle in the univerſe ; oyflers of va- 
rious kinds, cockles of prodigious 
fize, lobſters and crabs. In the 
rivers and ſalt creeks there are alliga- 
cors. 

Ix HARHTTANTS. 

This country is very thinly in- 
habited. The men are of a middle 
ze, and in general clean limbed, 
nimble and active. Their ſkin is of 
2 chocolate colour; but their features 
are far from being diſagreeable, for 
their noſes are not flat, nor their lips 
thick ; their teeth are white and even, 
and their hair naturally long and 
black, though they univerſally crop it 
ſhort: their beards are buſty and 
thick. Both ſexes go naked, and 
ſeem to have no ſenſe of indecency in 
thus diſcovering their bodies. Their 
principal ornament is a bone thruſt 
through the cartilage that divides tie 

noſtril- 
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noſtrils: as this bone is as thick as a 
man's finger, and between five and 
ſix inches long, it reaches quite acroſs 
the face, and topping up both noſtrils, 
they ſnuffle ſo when they attempt to 
ſpeak as to be ſcarcely intelligible to 
each other. They have alſo neck laces 
made of ſhells; bracelets of ſwall cord 
wound three or four times round the 
upper part of the arm; and a ſtring of 
latted human hair round their waiſt. 
Some of them had alſo gorgets of 
ſhells hanging round the neck. 
They alio paint their bodies white 
and red; the red is laid on in broad 
patches on their ſhoulders and breaſts, 
and the white in narrow ſtripes drawn 
over the limbs, and broad ones over 
the body; not without ome degree of 
taſte. The white was alſo laid on in 
ſmall patches upon the face, and 
drawn in a circle round each eye. 
They have holes in their cars, but 
they were not obſerved to wear any 
ornaments in them. 
HaBITATIORS, Foop, and Max- 
N ERS. 
Nothing like a town or village was 


to be ſeen in the whole country. The 


huts at Borany Bay, where they are 


the beſt, are but juſt high enough for 


a man to fit upright in, and will not 
admit of his being extended at length ; 
they are made of pliable twigs in the 
form of an oven, by ſticking the two 
ends in the ground, and then coverin 
them with palm leaves, and broag 
pens of bark. The door is only a 
arge hole at one end: yet in chis 
miſerable hut three or four perſons lie, 
coiled up with their heels to cheir 
heads Far to the Northward, where 
the climate is warmer, none of theſe 
huts are more than four feet deep, and 
one fide is entirely open. 
The only furniture belonging to 
the houſes appears to be an oblong 
veſſel made of bark, by tying up the 
ends with a withe, which being cut off 
ſerves for handles. Theſe are uſed to 
fetch water. They have alſo a ſmall 
bag about the ſize of a cabbage net, 
made ſomewhat in the manner of kuit- 
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ting, which the man carries upon his 
back by a ſtring that paſſes over his 
head. This contains a lump or two 
of paint, ſome f{h- hooks of thell and 
lines, a few points of darts, and their 
uſual ornaments; which includes the 
whole worldly treaſure of the l icheſt 
among them. 

'Theie people have not the leaft 
idea of tratke, nor could the Engliſh 
prevail on them to exchange one 
thiag ior another. They fer ſuch a 
value on their own ornaments, that 
they would not parc with the Jeail ar- 
ticle for any taing that could be of- 
tered to them, however ſhewy and 
brilliant; and the ſame indifterence 
winch prevented their bartering, kept 
them honeſt. 

Caxoxgs and Wrarons. 

The canoes on the Southern part of 
the coaſt are formed of bark tied to- 
gether at both ends, and kept open in 
the middle by {mall bows of wood : 
theſe will hold three people. Farther 
to the Northward the canoes are made 
of the trunk ot a tree hollowed, per- 
haps by fire: they are fourteen feet 
long, and are fitted with an out-rig= 
ger to prevent their overſetting. 
"Theſe will contain four people, and 
are worked by long paddles that re- 
quire both hands to be managed. 

How they fell the trees of which 
theſe canoes are formed is not known. 
The only tools found among them 
were an adze, wretchedly made of 
ſtone, ſome ſmall pieces of the ſame 
ſubſtance in the form of a wedge, a 
wooden mallet, and ſome ſhells, aud 
fragments of core]. 

"their weapgns are ſpears or lances 
of different kinds. Theie they throw 
with ſuch good aim, as to be more 
ſure of their mark than an European 
with a ſingle bullet. They alſo uie 
a ſhield or target of an oblong form, 
of about three feet long, and about 
half chat width, made ut the bark of 
a tree. 

Cox LUS. 

Captain Cooke's commentator, Dr. 

Hab kelworth, remarks, in favour of 
M m 2 the 
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the increaſe of population which our 
globe is capable of, that NEW Horn- 
LAND, a country equal to A1 Eu- 
ROPE in magnitude, admirably well 
calculated by its ſituation, and no leis 
ſo by its foil to afford ſubhſtence, to- 
gether with every ſocial and rational 
enjoyment to many, many millions of 
the human race is found to be the ſo— 
litary haunt of a few mitcrable ſava- 
ges, deſtitute of cloathing, ill provid- 
ed with food, and whote lives are ren— 
dered ſupportable merely by that 
princip'e of happiness with which the 
Creator has endowed all his creatures, 
namely, a coniciouineſs of exiſtence, 


FOR THE YORKS 
HEN we refle& upon the many 


dangerous vices and enormi- 
ties of conduct, to which faſhion and 
the cuſtom of a degenerate age give 
ſanction, we are ready to ſuppoſe that 
virtue and religion, every tuing praiſe 
worthy and facrcd, are, by rapid ad- 
vances, taking leave of this much- 
favoured iſle. We tee daily that the 
moſt opulent fortunes, the moſt liberal 
allowances, are adequate to the ur- 
gent and continual calls 0: wantonneſs 
and diſſipation. But, was luxury con- 
fined to the higher claſſes, the evil 
would be leis; the remaining acres of 
a once-extenhve citate would, by the 
aſliſtance of a Prudent CCOncomy, it11] 
enable the peſſeſſor to appear, if not 


in ſpleadour, with decency. But the 


misfortune is, people in very indif- 
terent circumſtances, and whole line 
of lite calls not tor any particular or- 
nament or expenſiveueis in dreis, are 
too, far too prone to offend in this 
matter; and think it far leſs unbe- 
coming, lar leis anfejionautie, tO 
have lung bills in the tradeiman's 
books unpaid, than to appear in a 
plain, neat manner, without the r2az- 
euioits, I had almoſt fant, meretriczous 
foolery of drels. Young women of no 
education, of no fortune or expectan- 
cies, fooliihly emu ating their ſupe- 
rigrs, lay out every ſhilling which an 


The ſame writer obſerves “ from 
the preſent ſtate of the world it ſeems 
highly proballe, that the zineftenth 
cen!ury may be favourable to popula. 
tion beyond any former period of 
time.“ It is, however, to be added, 
from the preſent undertaking of go- 
veinment to colcnize a part of this 
extenſive track, and civilize its inha. 
bitants, that the eighteenth century 
gives dawn 19 the projected popula- 
tion: and as under the reipn of 
George the Third, America was loft 
to this empire, it is ſome compenſa- 
tion to ſeek the acquiſition of new 
territories, | | 
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induſtrious parent can acquire, in the 
faſnion ble gewgaws of the pretent 
day.-Miftaken perions ! what advan- 
tage can they promiſe themſelves by 
this folly? They may /mzare, but ne- 
ver ea thole in high rank; and the 
humbler pait of their equals moſt 
either pity or deride their abſurdity, 
They mean, perhaps, to make them- 
ſelves conſpicuou in the eyes of young 
men; but every youth who ſeriouſſy 
reflects upon the matter will ſhun thele 
gaudy alluzemc nts, ſenſible that every 
new dreſs is a freſh inſtance of pride 
and extravayance.-]t may be ſaid, 
that f ne cloths are not always a proof 
of pride—1 grant it; but you perhaps 
may have obſerved the ſame je, who, 
in her morning diſhabille has been 
aihamed to look yu in the face, has 
even quitted her ioom (like a poor 
d-btor expecting a dun) at a rap at 
her door; vet when tricked off in the 
afternoon, has Conhdered herſelf as 4 
lady of noſmall importance, miſlaking 
extiayagance in drets tor gentility of 
perion, and affectation tor good 
breeding. 
Ny lair conntrywomen, let your 
d reis, your amuſcments, and your 
hole conduct be {uch as become your 
ſituntion 1a lie, and you need not 
ſear but in due ume you will obtain 
loving buſbands—be clcanly, unat- 
; fected!y 
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fetedly neat—deſcend not to the ſlat- 
tern appearance of a 79a», nor fool- 
ifhly aſpire to be thought a Fine Lady. 
Solomon hath told us that“ when 


TRIAL OF JAMES-GEORGE SEMPLE, ALIAS HARROLD, &c. 


THE NORTHERN HERO; OR, PRINCE OF SWINDLERS. 


N Saturday the ſecond of Sep- 
tember, 1786, the priſoner was 
at to the bar, and arraigned before 
Mr. Juſtice Gould and the Recorder 
ef Londoa. The indictment ſtated, 
that Jamez-George Semple, otherwiſe 
Harrold, otherwiſe Kennedy, did on 
the iſt day of September, 1785, of 
Richard Lycett, coach-macer, one 
chaiſe, commonly called a poit- 
chaiſe, of the value of gol. feloni- 
oully Real, take, and carry away 
againſt the peace, &c. 

The alias dictus having been ad- 
ded, in this indictment, to the ſub— 
ſtantive name, and no other objection 
being made thereto, Mr. Lycett was 
called, Who {wore 

That he was a coach- maker in 
Whitechapel, and let out carriages 
for hire; and that he knew the pri- 
ſoner pe fectly well. That on the 1ſt 
day of September, in the year 1785, 
the priſoner came to his houſe, and 
hired a poſt-chaiſe for three weeks or 
a month, for which he was to pay 88. 
per day; that the priſoner had the 
carriage delivered to his order, which 
carriage Mr. Lycett never had the 
pleaſure of ſeeing again, nor the pri- 
ſoner, till Mr. Lycett taw him in 


conſinement in the Foultry Compter. 
Mr. Lycett further wore, that the 


priſoner came to him recommended 
from the Saracen's-head, Aldgate, 
where he then lodged. "That he had 
a carriage of him once betore; Which 
was on the 10th of July preceding, 
for fix ſhillings a day, ' which he re- 
turned on the 16th, and paid for. 
That the Carriage which the pri— 
ſoner had the ſecond time, and for 
which he then ſtood indicted, was, by 
the priſoner's direction, altered, by 
havipg piſtol holſters put to it, and a 


pride cometh, then cometh ſhame;“ 

and a greater than Solomon hath ſaid, 

ebe cloathed with humility.” 
3 


net to the roof, with the platform re- 
duced to the ſize ot the Major's trunk. 

He alſo ſwore, that the priſoner 
told him that the carriage was wanted 
for a tour to the North; that it was 
delivered on the ſame day to a ſervant 
of Mr. Bolton's, John Deacon, who 
keeps the Saracen's-Hlead Inn; that 
it was three weeks or a month for 
which 1t was hired, and that 1t was to 
be retu;ned in that time. 

That he had never heard from him 
af:erwards ; that he was ſure the pri- 
ſoner at the bar was the ſame perſon, 
and had not the leaſt doubt of it. 
That there was no agreement to ſell 
the chaiſe, or to keep 1t longer than 
three or four weeks, and then pay 


52 gaineas for it; but that the pri- 


ſoner faid, © Suppote I ſhould have a 
mind to buy it, what would it be 
* worth ?* to which Mr. Lycett re- 
plied, About 52 guineas ;* but that 
there was a ſale, either abſolutely or 
conditionally, Mr. Lycett poſitively 
denied. 
He added alſo, that, unfortunately 
for him, this was not the chaiſe the 
pritoner had firit ſpoke about; the 
chaiſe he obtained was almoſt a new 
one, the other which the priſoner had 
before, and which he had then let to 
a gentleman tor three or tour days, 
was an old one. : 
The Recorder of London, who 
tried the priſoner, then put the fol- 
lowing queſtions to Mr. Lycett: | 
Did you part with the chaiſe with 
any efpectation of the priſoner's be- 
ing a purchaſer? to which Mr, Ly- 

cett rep ied, by no means. : 
The evident meaning of the above 
queſtion was, to ſhew what was in 
the contemplation of the parties at 
tic actual time of the priſoner's 
| hiring 
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kiring the carriage; for if there had 
been any idea of a purchaſe, the fe- 
lony would have been inſtantly re- 
duced to a ſimple debt. 

Mr. Lycett then underwent a very 
long and critical croſs-examination 
from Mr. Garrow, who was concerned 
for the priſoner as his counſel. | 

Mr. Lycett prodnced his book, at 
the requeſt of the counſel; when it 
appeared that the prĩſoner had obtain- 
ed the firſt chaiſe under the name of 
Maj. Harrold. 

It appeared alſo, that after the 
name Harrold there had been an era- 
fare, on which eraſure ſtood the name 
Semple; and being interrogated 
ſtrictly on this point, Mr. I. ycett ſaid, 
that he put down every name which 
he had heard the priſoner had went 
by; that there were three or four 
names at times put down, one of 
which had been the Marquis of Car- 
marthen; and that he put every name 
down till he had got the right one, 
which he diſcovered about three-quar- 
ters of a year ago, at a Mr. Sad- 
grove's, a hair-dreſſer, at Knightſ- 
bridge, with whom the priſoner had 
lodged. | 

He was then afked, if he had not 
called the priſoner a damned ſcoun- 
drel, and ſaid that he would arreſt 
him for 5ol. The former part of the 
queſtion Mr. Lycett readily acknow- 
ledged, but poſitively denied the lat- 
= 

Mr. Lycett, in his croſs-examina- 
tion further ſaid, that he never gave 
the priſoner a bill of gol. for the 
chaiſe, nor ever ſued out any writ 
againſt him: that his ſervant, J. Mar- 
chant, delivered the chaiſe to Dea- 
con ; that the priſoner behayed in a 


fine 8 and poliſhed manner, 


and that he ſhould have reſted very 
happy if the carriage had been ever 
returned. He denied ever receiving 
a bank-ncte of 10l. in part of the 
carriage; and ſaid that his own 
cket ſuffered for the protecution 
owever, he thought it right to 
puniſh ſuch offenders. 1 
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Mr. Garrow then made an ingeni. 
ous ſuppoſition, that where the eraſure 
ſtood in the book, there had been 
wrote or to pay 50 guineas;“ but 
this Mr. Lycett poſitively denied. 

John Marchant, apprentice to Mr, 
Lycett, proved delivering the car- 
riage to Deacon ; and Deacon proved 
fetching it away from Mr. Lycett's, 
But although it appeared that Deacon 
had drove the priſoner once to Barnet 
and back, and took him up at Sad- 
grove's in Knightſbridge, and drove 
him to Uxbridge, from thence to the 
Duke of Portland's at Bulſtrode and 
back to town, yet this witneſs could 
not {wear to the priſoner. On his 
firſt landing up to give his evidence, 
he deſired to 4. who was to pay 
him for his trouble and loſs of time, 
for which he was ſeverely reprimand- 
ed by the court. 

Mr. Bolton proved that the priſoner 
had been a cuſtomer of his in the name 
of Harrold ; that he went with him to 
Lycett's when the carriage was hired, 
and that he knew nothing of any bar- 
gain but that of hiring. 

Mr. Silveſter, who was for the pro- 
ſecutor, being but juſt come into 
court, aſked Mr. Bolton, If the car- 
riage was purchaſed or hired? to 
which Mr. Bolton replied, Hired. 

The evidence being cloſed, Mr. 
Garrow addreſſed the Court in a very 
long ſpeech, to ſhew cauſe why the 
priſoner ſhould not be put on his de- 
fence, as the fact ſtated to the 
court made it only a debt, and not a 
felony. 

He cited many caſes, or rather con- 
ſtrued many caſes, in a way contrary 
to their conſtructions, and mended the 
f.&t of hiring with the ſuppoſed con- 
ditional purchaſe, on which he argued 
a conſiderable while, till the Recor- 
der ſtopped him, and deſired him to 
conkae his argument to the hiring, as 
the purchaſe was denied, and ſaid it 
was the province of the jury to deter- 
mine what the contract was. Judge 
Gould entirely coincided with the Re- 
corder, 

Mr. 
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Mr. Agar ſaid a few words on the 
fame fide as Mr. Garrow, and called 
the proſecution an extraordinary con- 
verſion of a mere Weſtminſter- Hall 
buſineſs to the bar of the Old Bailey. 

Mr. Silveſter was going to reply, 
when the Recorder ſtopped him, and 
ſaid he need not give himſelf any 
trouble on the ſubject. 

The priſoner being then called on 
for his defence, ſaid, that he bought 
the charſe of Mr. Lycett, and had 
given him a 101. bank note in part. 

Mr. Lycett being aſked, ſaid, The 
Major had flouriſhed his hand about 
in his pockets, and jingled ſome 
money, but he never ſaw either caſh 
or notes. 

Mr. James Sadgrove was called on 
the part of the priſoner, who ſwore 
that Mr. Lycett had told him he had 
let Maj. Harrold a poſt-chaiſe on 
trial, and, that if he liked it, he was 
to give him 52 guineas for it. Sad- 
grove acknowledged, on his croſs- 
examination, that ſome gentlemen 
had been with him from the priſoner. 


Mr. Lycett moſt poſitively denied 


any ſuch converſation ; but owned 
that, not being a lawyer, he could 


F 
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not tell whether or no, if he could 
have then found the Major, he ſhould 
not have arreſted him. 

The Recorder, with that impar- 
tiality and fairneſs which has ever diſ- 
tinguiſhed his judicial character, and 
with a diſcrimination which reflects 
equal merit on his abilities, ſummed 
up the evidence; the principal point 
of which was, Whether they believed 
there was a ſimple and bare hiring, 
or a hiring and purchaſe conditional- 
ly. If they were of the former opini- 
on, they muſt find the priſoner guilty ; 
if of the latter, they ought to acquit. 

The Jury, in a few minutes re- 
turned their virdit—-GUILTY, 

The Recorder then aſked them, 
Whether they founded their verdict 
on the evidence given by Mr. Lycett 
or that of Sadgrove ; in other words, 
ſaid he, Do you believe Mr. Lycett 
or Sadgrove ? to which they replied, 
Mr. Lycetrt. 

And thus ended the trial of a genius 
who has excited as much curioſity as 
his depredations have cauſed alarm; 
and for one of which the ſentence of 
the law condemns him to tranſporta- 
tion for ſeven years. 


a . 


AN ALLEGORICAL TALE. 


N the happy period of the Golden 
Age, all the Celeſtials deſcended 

to the earth, and deigned for a time 
to converſe familiarly with mortals. 
Amongſt the molt cheriſhed and 
careſſed of theſe heavenly viſitants, 
were two twins, the deareſt offspring 
of Jupiter, Love and Foy. Where- 
ever they appeared, the flowers ſprung 


up beneath their feet, the ſun ſhone 


with a brighter radiance, and all 
Nature ſeemed embelliſhed by their 
preſence. 'I'he —_ infants ſported 
at the table of the Gods, and often 
ſnatched the cup of Nectar from the 
board, to poar it amongſt the nymphs 
and ſwains who beat time in ruſtic 
dances to the malic of their voice, 


Theſe twins ſweetly reſembled each 
other, and being never aſunder, grew 
ſo much alike, that when both were 
before you, it was hardly poſſible to 
diſtinguiſh their features; though, 
had you contemplated them fſepa- 
rarely, you muſt have Fro uns 2 a 
very ſenſible difference. They al- 
ways wandered hand-in-hand amidit 
rural walks and fragrant groves, and 
their growing attachment was fa- 
voured by Jupiter, who had decreed 
that a laſting union ſhould be ſo- 
lemuized between them ſo ſoon as 
they arrived at the years of maturity, 
their near relation not being con- 
ſidered as any impediment in chat 


age of Hmplicity. | wy 
Mean-whi 
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Mean-while the ſons of men de- 
viated from their innocence. Vice 
and Ruin over-ran the earth with g1- 
ant ſtrides, and Aſtrea, with al! her 
heavenly ſiſterhood, forſook this pol- 
luted abode. [Toy accompanied their 
flights; but Lowe was ſtolen away by 
Hope, who had been appointed his 
nurſe. Hape was the daughter of a 
Goddeſs, by Imperfettion, a mortal 
father. She partook of her mother's 
immortality; but on account of her 
reſemblance to her father, was con- 
fined to the limits of this earth. 
Well knowing ſhe could not be ad- 
mitted to the celeſtial regions, ſhe 
conveyed her charge to the foreſts of 
Arcadia, where ſhe brought him up 
among the ſhepherd:. _ 

But the loſs of his ſprightly compa- 
nions and intended bride clouded his 
features, and quite deſtroyed his for- 
mer vivacity. His voice, tho' ft re- 
taincd its former {iweetneſs, had in it 
a touching melancholy which pierced 
the ſoul. He ſighed frequently, and 
at laſt wept himſelf wholly blind. 
Dark and helpleſs he now wandered 
o'er the world, expoſed to a thouſand 
diſaſters. Fraud planted ſnares in his 

ath, Avarice barred the door againit 
Fim, and Jutemperance ſnatched the 
torch out of his hand, and daſhing it 
in his face, ſcorched him with its 
blaze. Hope, however, the never- 


failing friend of the wretched, never 


left him; but ſoothed him with pro- 
miles, that ihe object he ſo anxtoutly 
wiſhed tor ſhould yet be found. 

His playful diſpoſition eaſily intro- 
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duced him to the favour of the yours, 
His vifits were ſcldom long with the 
men, who generally, on the ſlighteſt 
acquaintance, treated him with cold. 
neſs and contempt. He met with a 
very different reception from the wo. 
men, to whom his ſoft inſinuating 
manners and captivating addreſs were 
peculiarly acceptable. He was com. 
monly ſupplanted among the wealthy, 
the great, and the faſhionable, by 
the 1ntrigues of caprice, venality, 
or diſguſt. The poor were too buly 
in ſupplying their wants to indulge 
his wayward fancies, and to the bo. 
ſoms and houſes of the old he never 
could obtain the leaſt admittance or 
accels. 

Otten did he imagine himſelf on 
the very point of recovering his di- 
vine partner, but was continually 
mocked by a phantom which had 
only purloined a few imperfect traits 
of her likeneſs. Wearied in this 
abortive ſearch, he earneſtly peti- 
tioned his father iter to be recalled 
from the earth. Jupiter, pitying 
his fituation, ſent down Rasen for his 
guide, promiſing, if he reſigned 
himſelf to her direct' on, and retained 
Ilepe only in quality of an attendant, 
he ſhould, after the time fixed by the 
Deſtinies for his ſtay on earth, be 
taken up to heaven, and for ever 
united to his betrothed conſort: 


For Love and Joey were once ally'd, 
Ard muit be joia'd again; 

But nor till Vice her vitage hide, 
And all the Virtues reign, 


AN EXCELLENT RECEIPT FOR THE GALLOPING-CON- 
SUMPTION. 


AKT half a pound of raiſins of 

the ſun, ſtoned; a quarter of 

a pound of figs; a quarter of a pound 
of honey ; half an ounce of Lucatel- 
lus's balſam ; half an ounce of powder 
of ſtcel; half an ounce of flour of Eli- 
campaue; agrated nutmeg ; one pound 
ol double- red ſugar pounded ; ſhred 
aad pound all thele together in a mar- 


ble mortar; pour into it a pint of ſal- 
lad oil by degrees; eat a bit of it four 
times a- day, the bigueis of a nutmeg. 
Every morning drink a glats of old 
Mal:.ga tack, with the yolk of a new- 
laid egg, and as much flour of brim- 
fone as will lie upon a tixpence; the 
next morning as much flour of Elt- 
campanc, alternately. 


POE TRV. 


Pr 
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OD LI. 


IFFE ! the dear precarious boon | 

Soon we loſe—alas! how foon ! 
Flezting viſion ! falſely gay! 
Graſp'd in vain, it fades away; 
Mixing with ſurrounding ſhades, 
Lovely viſion ! how it fades! 

Let the Muſe in Fancy's glafs 
Catch the phantoms as they paſs. 


See they riſe ! A nymph behold, 
Careleſs, wanton, young, and bold ! 
Mark her devious, . haſty pace, 

Artic dreſs, and thoughtleſs face; 
Smiling cheeks and rolling eyes, 
Caoſeleſs mirth and vain ſurprize 
Ir pping at her fide, a boy 

onares her wonder and her joy: 

This is Folly, Childhood's guide 
This is Childhood at her fide. 


What is he ſucceeding now, 
Myrtles blooming on lis brow ; 
Bright and bluſhing as the morn, 
Not on earth a mortal born ? | 
Shafts to pierce the ſtrong, I view, 
Vings the flying to puriue 
Victim of his pow'r, behind 
Nalks a ſlave of human kind, 
Whoſe diſdain of all the free 
Speaks his mind's captivity. 

Love's the tyrant, Youth the ſlave; 
Touth in vain is wiſe or hrave— 
Love, with conſcious pride, defies 
all the brave, and all the wiſe, 


Who art thou with an»tous mien, 
Stealing o'er the ſhifting ſcene? 
Eyes with tedious vigils red, 
Sghs, by doubts and wiſhes bred, 
Cautious ſtep, and glancing leer, 
Speak thy woes, and ſpeak thy fear 
m in arm, what wretch is he, 
Like thyſelf, who walks with thee ? 
Like thy own, his fears and woes, 
All thy pangs his boſom knows 
Well, coo well, my boding breaſt 
Knows the name your looks ſuggeſt, 
anxious, buſy, reſtleſs pair! 
Manhood, link'd by Fate to Care! 
Wretched ſtate ! and yet 'tis dear 
Nancy, clofe the proſpect here ! 
Uloſe it, or recall the paſt, 
pare my eyes, my heart, the laſt! 
Vain the with ! The latt appears, 
Whilſt I gaze it ſwims in tears: 


Age —-my future ſel l trace, 


Moving low, with feeble pace; 
ending with diteaſe and cares, 

All the load of Life he bears; 
Vor- I. No. 92 


White his looks, his viſage wan, 
Strength, ard hope, and eaſe are gone: 
Death, the ſhadowy form 1 know ! 
Death o'ertakes him, dreadful foc ! 
Swift they vanith—mournful ſiglit! 
Night ſucceeds, impervious Night 
What theſe dreadful gloonis conceal, 
Fancy's glaſs can ne'er reveal. 
When ſhall Time the veil remove? 
When ſhall Light the ſcene improve? 
When ſhall Truth my doubts difpell ! 
Awtul period - Who can tell? 

York, ; Z. R. 
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EATEMPORYE 
To the EAANCH of a TREE. 
[4 Preſ»mt from an amiable young Lady,] 
8 Branch ! thou gift of her my heart 
aclores, 
Who never guile, deceit, or flatt'ry knew ! 
Thy tragrant ſcent exc2eds theop'ning Row” rs, 
Cheer'd by th” enliv'ning Sun, or moiſten'd 


De. 
Though ſreſh at preſent, ſoon thy green will 
fade 
Deſtructive Time robs Roſes of their 
bloom 
But her tranſcendant virtues, matclileſs 
Maid! 
Will outlive Life, and live beyond the 
Tomb. 
Rotber bam. DAMON. 
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EAUTY and Virtue are the fame, 
They differ only in the name: 
What to the foul is pure and bright, 
Is beauty in a moral light; 
And what to ſenſe does charms coftvey, 
Is beauty in the nat*ral way: 
Each trom one ſource its etience draws, 
And doth conform to Nature's laws 
Alike the fooliſh and the vain 
Are itrangers to the ſenſe humane. F. 
+- 
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The CHOICE of a WIFE. 


F I was to chooſe a companion for life, 
Or rather ſome beautiful nymph for a wife, 
If Heaven would be fo propitious and kind 
I'd thus have her perſon, and thus have her 
mind : 
Her ſkin ſhould with lilies for whiteneſs 
compare, 
Her cheeks ſhould be roſy, and jetty her hair; 
N n hier 
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Her eyes ſhould be ſhining, with ſtrong vivid 
light, 

And likewiſe hoth ſoſt and languiſhingly 

bright ; | | 

Her lips ſhould witli pureſt vermillion be 
ſpread, 

And as ſoft, and as moiſt, and as ſweet as 
they're red; 

Her ſhape ſhould be ſlender, exact too, and 
ſmall ; 

Her ſtature not low, nor conſpicuouſly tall; 

Her limbs finely turned in Nature's beſt 
mould, | 

And her age two-and-twenty—if more, ſhe's 
too old. 


This may ſerve for her ſorm—and as for 

her mind 

I would have it generous, open, and kind, 

Quite void of deceit and all coquettiſh arts, 

And poſſeſs no vain wiſhes of conquering 
hearts; 

Not puff'd with ambiticn, nor fwayed by 
gain, 

Nor have io much pride as to make her ſeem 
vain; 

A delicate ſottneſs her features ſhould grace, 

And her wit ſhould be bright as the charms 
of her face; 

Her heart ſhould with pity and Kindneſs 
abound, 

Better ple to forgive, than with. cenſure 
to wound. 

d have her well ſkilled in every art 

hat Cai, win ang tubdue a wandering heart 

And (tho' flatter d) all vain affeQation de- 
ſpiſe, 

Nor know ſhe is handſome, or witty, or wiſe, 


If Nature and Art had thus laviſn'd their 

ſtore 

On the fair one, contented, I'd wiſh for no 
more, 

Yet would not, if ſhe'd a large fortune, ſor- 
ſake it, ; 

Tho*® content witirherſelf—to beſure I would 
take it; 

And as without gold ſhe'd ſufficiently ſhine, 

Had rather not know it until ſhe was mine; 

For lovers by riches too often are blinded, 

While virtue, and merit, and ſenſe are not 
minded ; 

For portions make beauties as Fancy thinks 
fit, | 

And money is oft ſubſtituted for wit, 

But where ſterling merit with fortune is 
Join'd, 

And the charming poſſeſſor is modeſt and 

| kind, 

Such a partner muſt prove the chief bleſſing 
of life, 

And juſtſuch a one JI would with for a wife. 


: NAWTONIENSIS. 
S.ft. 1786. 
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For the YORKSHIRE MAGAZINE, 

To Mr. PLEASANTS, 

Mzzenant on [amrs Rives, VIII I4. 
On the SLAVE-TRADE, 


HF Negroes free! Godlike benevolencel 
To this addreſs you have the beſt pre. 
| tenſe. 
Swift lightn.ngs flaſh, rough winds rebel. 
low hoarſe, 
Whilſt through th* Atlantic waves I ſpeed my 
Courſe. | 
A Negro youth, gentle, of aſpect mild, 
Bow'd with reſpect, and thus the ſtorm be- 
guiFd : 
Sir, whilſt you proſecute this Trade for 
Slaves, 
With Death ſurrounded by the winds and 
waves, 
Oh! liſten to the tale which I rehearſe 
In tuneleſs, mournful, yet inſtructing verſs, 


Thanks to the Gods, that my recording 


pen 

Shall dirge the bloody trafficker of men, 

Whoſe ſoul no laws benevolent could hold, 

Who 8 his captives lives for curſed 
gold; 

Who ſold to death, to dungeons, groans, and 
wounds, 

His hapleſs devotees, for twenty pounds, 


The Negro's price: Oh! cruel barb'rous 


trade, 
Unfit for man, of heaven or hell afraid: 
Like fouls and genius with yourſelves we 
wear, 
We ſmile, we mourn, we drop the pitying 
dear; 
With like capacities for all the arts, 
With nobleſt paſſions to inflame our hearts. 
The Negro ſtops - diſdains his baſer Lord, 
Forced by the bayonet and chains on board; 
Sce others ſtruggle on th' affrighted ſtrand, 
Nor quit it *till compell'd by dire command; 
Driven to the ſhip, on pain of inſtant death, 
Curſing the tyrant with their parting breath, 
Panting for land, for any but their own, 
Caſling on that a never changing frown !— 
The Soldier train'd to battle, Nature ſtops 
His arm uprais'd, and levell'd point, he 
drops, | | 
Diſdains to ſtain, with Negro blood, his blade, 
Though blood and wounds, and groans, and 
death his trade ! 


Fewer the crimes and vices to be mourn'd, 
Were all mankind to formal Quakers turn d; 
But Dreſs relinquiſh'd ſpeaks their ſhort ning 

date, : 
Proteus and Moria's offspring ſigns their fate. 

The anchor's weigh'd, ſhip trimm'd, and 

ſails unfurl'd, 


Al hands at work, to ſeek another m_ 
ink 4 


er 


yy wa e eee 


ay 4 
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Link'd and two, the wretched Negroes 
ie, 

Happier the tenants of a country ſtye 

Gall'd with his chains ! to deſperation driven, 

A Negro wept, and rais'd his eyes to heaven, 

And thus his Fellow, bound in chains, be- 
ſpoke, 

« Occafion offers to ſhake off our yoke ; 

« Tired with the ſtorm, the crew, in fleep of 
death, | 

« Yield to each Negro a victorious wreath.” 

And now a ſcene preſents to wound the heart, 

And make the bloodieſt Negro-butcher fmart. 

The Crew's attack' d, fell diſcord only reigns, 

Slaves, with their chains, daſh out their Ma- 
ſters* brains. 

Some ſeize the helm, and ſeek a hoftile ſhore, 

Fearleſs what untry'd miſery they explore ; 

Others, in madneſs, ſet the ſhip on fire, 

Reſolv'd in flames and freedom to expire !— 

The Crew furpriz'd, and wak'd from deadly 

| ſleep, 

Refiſt—are conquer*d—huried in the deep 

Providence ſtretches an unhoped-for hand, 

The ſhip feels ground, the Negroes fee the 
land. 

Freed from the flames and waves they tread 
the ſhore, 

To ſee their country and their friends no 
more. 

Inſpired with joy, releas'd from ev' ry foe, 


They hope an unknown land will heal their 


woe.— 
If my poor pen affects you with the tale, 
How would a Maſter's hand the heart aſſail 


With grief, unmix'd with art, the Na- 

tives fly, 

Balm every heart, wipe tears from every eye, 

Baniſh their ſorrows, hug them to their breaſt, 

And now with life and liberty they're bleſt ! 

New bonds they form, which tie them to the 
land 

Happy and free from tyrannous command. 


But where's that wholeſale trafficker in 
blood, 
Who could for pelf forego his country's 
good ? 
Death ſtruck him as he exerciſed his jaw, 
To cram with turtle his inſatiate maw ; 
And now he's chain'd in Pluto's blackeſt 


den, 
Fit reſidence for all ſuch barb'rous men. 


Th' indignant fiery Muſe ſtorms, foams, 
and raves, 
What! is this beauteous globe a den for 
Slaves ? 
Does Muley Iſhmael's execrated name 
Another tyrant ro the world proclaim ? 
Is Godlike Reaſon given to man to wait 
en Hordjings, trampling on their necks in 
oe, © 
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While they kill half, and ſwallow up the 
reſt ? 

The virtuous mind ſuch monſters ſhould 
deteſt, | 

The doubting Muſe reluctantly receives 

Such ſtories, and with caution credit gives: 

Speak truth, Benguela, does your land af- 
ford 

The fainteſt trace of ſuch a black record 

You bluſh, confeſs, and caſt the blame on 
Fate 

This the hard lot of our humiliate Nate! 

Did God for this inveſt imbecile man 

With powers and faculties his works to ſcan, 

His foul with aftronomic ſcience fill 

To read thoſe globes which work th' eternal 
will; 

Did he, for this, float in the liquid fky 

The Air Balloon, to ſhew the dimmeſt eye 

The globe he treads like that flies thro” the 

| air 
But with a f\wiftneſs wond'rous to declare? 
Aſtronomers, and men of ſkill profound, 

Say while the earth the ſun revolves around, 

He flies full fixty thouſand miles an hour, 

A thouſand hourly in his daily tour; 

While man, unfeeling of the motion, walks, 

Builds, proftrates, plans, projects, fights, 
writes, fleeps, talks. 

Figures accord not with poetic ſound, 

Unmuſical, the nicer ear they wound; 

The labouring Muſe with difficulty conveys 

Her thoughts in numbers in her Maker's 

raiſe; 

Therefore a minute ſhall be put below, 

The wond'rous ftriking truths more plain to 
ſhew. 


I imile to think ſome haughry Wights are 

found, 

Their heads with teleſcopes and orreries 
crown'd, 

Who, with leſs wiſdom than the ſimple 
Loon, 

« See no advantage from the Air Balloon; 

No good from the Dedalian art ariſe, 

If not like chaiſe to paſs the turnpike 
tkies, 

MINUTE, 

The annual courſe of the carth round the ſun 
is 540 millions of miles, jo that the earth flies 
every day above a million of miles, and every 
hour above 60,000 miles. —T be circumference of 
the earth is 24,000 miles, aud its daily rewvolu- 
tian at the rate of ro miles an kizr.Thele 
Truths ſhould be thought of by all, they eviderce 
the immenſity, infinity, and omnipotence of that 
Great Creator, whom we are all bound to 
adore ! If the common Searer could think of 
theſe things it would cure bim of that vice, fourd 
only in the mauths of the ignorant, the prefli- 
gate, and the avandened. * 
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« If not, like Witkins, ſteering tb the moon, 


Great man! with joy he'd ſail d in the 


Palloon : | 
„Flad the iublime diſcovery been their own, 
lehne an * , , ey op - 3 *41 
They wc old have begg'd a Doctor's cap 
and gown. 
The lexrned Tympanics 
tnd 
Knowledge or genius in another's mind; 
} 7 PN 2 1 . 
1 zated d 1 Ior* rie G\ 
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can't ſtoop to 


Ty ſcience ken, 


Vet oft are el wx bs 2006 lack! with fimpleſt 
9 8 e Van! ty that could ſuggeſt 
Al. feeds of Hege truſted to their breaſt ; 
I fo, © grief! Eience with them would die, 


in OunrKett IFNOCLNCE NE 
| pe BY 100 in cicarer light 
ee ring, ſwaggering, pulliny, —_— 
W: ot? 
Y-uh ſolid bodies, tymparies compare, 
They're found, Balloon-likc, fill d with light- 
eſi air. 


175 1 
— For 


ig 
& + 


Be humble and be wiſe, aſpiring man, 
With gratitude ſurvey the boun«llets plan; 
Thy devious ſteps Analogy ſhall guide, 
Creat thy advanc des, P.caſen on thy ſide; 
Nor fear but ſoon all Slavery thall end, 

If man on Virtue and on Heaven depend! 

Sept. 1786. V. N. 8. 


On the DEATH of a BELOVED WIFE, 


I Y Love, hy Prudence, and by you, 
A ſecond paradiſe was brought to light; 
In us was prov'd what love could do, 
When kindred touls in love unite, 


But Death, with iron-hand ſull ſtrong, 
The root of Bliſs up ſternly tore; 
Fer Heav'n decrced, what can't be wrong, 
That Þliſs on earth ſhall be no more, 
To diſtant worlds gur proſpects tend. 
While Hope breaks thro' the awful gloom ; 
Tho' Death could here our union rend, 
His power is bounded by the tomb. 
A ſource of virtue to us flows, 
Which others have no power to taſte, 
"The with for her, but vainly glows, 
If life in vice we raſhly waſte, 
Strive then, my children, to acquire 
Exalted virtue, as her's bright; 
To greater bliis you can't aſpire, 
She's rank d with pureſt taints of light. 
Could brighter virtue you attain, 
Vain ſuppoſition ! ſtill forbear ; 
I'd rot a higher manſion gain, | 
Till not be heav'n, unicſs ſhe's tlicre. 


+, We Wo» 


18 point of konour has been deem'd of 
uſe 


To teach good mann 


er3, and to curb abuſe z 
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Admit it tr ue, the conſequence is clear, 

Our poliſh'd manners are a maſque we 
veear, 

And at the bo ttom, barb'rous ſtill and rude, 

We are TOO 7 a1 indeed - but not fubdu d; 

The very remedy, however ſure, 

Sa fi 1 the mifchiet it nterids tO cure; 

And tivarc in its principle appears, 

Tricd, as it ſnould be, by the fruit it bears. 

*'Tis hard indeed if nothing will defend 

Mankind from quarrels hut their fatal end; 

But nove and on a Hero muſt decenfe, 

That the ſurviving world may live in peace, 

Pertaps at laſt, ele % ſcrutiny may ſhow 

The practice daſtai I; and mean, and low, 

That men engage in it compelt'd by force, 

And fear, not courage, is its proper ſource, 

The far of tyrant Cuſtom, and the fear 

Leſt fops ſnou' d cenſure us, and fools ſhou d 
ſreer ; | 

At leaſt to trample on our Maker's laws, 

And hazard hfe, for any or no cauſe, 

To ruth into a fix'd eternal Rate, 

Out of the very flames of rage and hate, 

Or ſend another ſhiv'ring to the bar 

With all the guilt of ſuch urnat'ral war; 

Whatever uſe may urge or honour plead, 

On Reaſon's verdit—is a madman's deed, 

Am I to ſet my life upon a throw 

Becauſe a bear is rude and ſurly?— No. 

A moral, ſenſible, and well-bred man 

Will not affront me—and no other can. 

Were I empower*d to regulate the liſts, 

They ſhou' dencounter with well-loaded fiſt $3 

A Trojan combat wou'd be ſomething new, 

Let Dares beat Entellus black and blue: 

Then each might ſhew, to his admiring 
friends, 

In honourable bumps his rich amends, 

And carry in contuſions of his ſkull 

A ſatisfaQtory receipt in full, 


DEAR MARY, ADIZ U. 
A FavourRITE SONG, 


THE WORDS BY CAPTAIN THOMPSON 
1 to Old England, thy white 
cliffs adieu! 
Can the gale be auſpicious that bears me from 
ou? 
Tho? Ocean divide me as wide as the Pole, 
No diſtance can change the true love of my 
ſoul: ; 
As well miglit my meſſmates determine to 
bale 
All the waters which fill up old Neptune's 
great pail, 
As divert my frm mind f from its fond thought 
on you 
Farewcl to Old England! dear Mary, adieu! 
Dear Mary, adieu! can that love go fo 
wreck 
Where oy plank bears your name on tlie 
eck? 
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Nay, many love-knots on the tops I have 
made, 

Where guileleſs my ſhipmates at chequers 
have play'd; 

Their ſports are no paſtime to ſorrow and 
me, 

My mind is more happy in fiching to thee; 

More happy by far when I'm thinking on 


vou 

For tlie hope of Return takes the ſting from 
Adieu! 

Yes, the hope of Return's all the joy of a 

Tar., 

"Tis his compaſs, his helm, his guide, and 
his ſtar; 

'Tis impreſs'd on his boſom the moment he 
ſails; 

It ſhortens long nights, and it quickens light 
gales: 

The dull midnight watch it ſends limping 
away, 

And dawns a new hope on his mind with 
the day; 


With rapture it makes lis affections to burn, 
And changes Adieu into welcome Return. 


TT 


HEEE lies the body of that miſer, T. O. 
Who ſcrap'd up much wealth ere hence 
he did go; 
One ſcripture fulfilling each day he did live, 
For his left-hand ner knew what his right= 
hand did give. 


NIX. 


BEhold, ye wits, a candidate for Fame 
Begs your attention, and demands a 

Name, 

In ancient Rome (for arts and arms re- 
noun'd) 

My reputation was with glory crown'd ; 

And here (for which her worth is juMly 
prais'd) 

A Britiſh female lias my credit rais'd, 

Whoſe matchleſs talents will not fail to be 

A laſting honour to herſeli and me. 


I'm no aſſaſſin, highwayman, or thief, 
Yet oft ſurrounded am v-ith ſcenes of grief, 
Of blood and murder, wounds and lovers 


Cries, 

Which oft draw tears from ſympathetic 
eyes. 

Nay ſtart not! for Ive yet done ſtranger 
things, 


1 have ſuppor: ed murderers of Kings; 

And, what's molt wonderful, th' apparent 
ain 

At their own pleaſure riſe to life again. 

Such as as thoſe to all the world are known, 

Yet think not I'm confin'd to thoſe alone. 

deal in mirth, but ne'er with Bacchus 
quaff; 

My comic wit would make e'en Momus 
laugh. 

I can diſplay to the ingenious mind 

The characters of almoſt all mankind ; 

The Prieſt. the Peer, the Poet and the 
Kine, 

The DoQor, Lawyer, all expos'd I bring; 

Nay, ceaſe to wonder how all this can be, 

For I'm the whole world in epitome. 

NawrToxN, Sept. 7. W. BEARCROFT. } 


NNO TMK My 


O man was my father — a wonderful 
| 
; tale ! 


I was marry'd to my mother, and that was a 
male, 
Ye prying AÆnigmatiſts let it be ſeen 
By what name I'm call'd in the next Maga- 
Zine. 
ANSWERS to the ENIGMA 
Inſerted in our laſt. 
HE prophet JONAH's 
dwelling 
Was in neither hill nor dale; 
For from a thip o'erboard he fell in- 
To the BELLY of a WHALE. | 
W. BEARCROFT. 
HE ſacred Scriptures to us tell 
JONAH did in a great fiſh dwell. 


wond'rous 


MONTHLY OCCURRENCES 


LOND O N, S-ptember 1. 
Letter from Charles- Town, dated the 
5th of July, ſays, © We learn from 
New-York, that his Excellency john Han- 
cock, Eſq; has retigned the Freſidential 
Chair of Congreſs, on account of Ins had 
ſtate of health; and that rhe Hon. Mr. Gor- 
nam, of Maſſachuſetts, is elected in his 
ſtead, 
Authentic advices from New-Y ork, dated 
June 3, mention, that a treaty had been 
ſome time in agitation between his Mott 


Christian Majeſty and the United States, by 


which the former was, upon certain ſtipula- 
tions, to cede for ever to Congreſꝭ one ot the 
French Weſt-India iflands; a circumſtance 
of great importance to the commercial in- 
tereſt of America. 
Wie lcarn that the legiſlation of New- fer- 
ſey, previous to their adjournment on Fri- 
day the 2d ult. paſſed an att to prevent the 
importation ot ſlaves, to authoriſe the manu- 
miſſion of thoſe already in the ftate, under 
certain reſtrictions, and to prevent the abuſe 
ot them. 
Sept. 4. It is worthy of remark, that of 
tlie 
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the members of the preſent Houſe of Com- 
mons there are exactly two hundred and 
twenty-one who are either officers in the 
army or navy, directors of the India com- 
pany, or of the treaſury, admiralty, navy, or 
ordnance dypartnients., 

Sept. 6. Maj: r Scott, who was ſecond in 
command at the iſland of St. Helena, ar- 
'rived from the Eaſteta part of the globe but 
a few days fince, in a very infirm ſtate from 
a nervous fever. He was in bed at his 
apartments, at the Carleton hotel in Pall- 
mall, when two bailiffs ruthed into his room, 
and arreſted lim for the ſum of goool. It 
was in vain that he mentioned his inability 
to get up, and go with them. The maſter 
of the houſe humanely aſſured them, they 
nagut keep the ꝓriſoner in his houſe in per- 
fect ſecurity, and that he would accommo- 
date them to the utmoſt of his power. The 
phyſician who attended Mr. Scott, came in 
at the inſtant, and expoſtulated with the 
Sheriff 's officers upon the cruelty of their re- 
ſolution to remove him, obſerving, his nerves 
were in ſuch a ſtate that the ſligliteſt ſhock 
might produce his diffolution. Notwith- 
ſtanding this, the rufſians, with menaces, 
infiPed of his getting up, and raiſed him in 
the bed; but the unkappy Gentleman, 
while they were putting on his coat, fell on 
the floor, and expired with a fingle groan. 

Sept. 8. A correſpondent from St. Co- 
lumba fays that the followinę curious fact 
may be depended on. 22 Nichols, of St. 
F val, in Cornwall, aged about ſeventy years, 
the laſt eightcen of which he has been blind, 
was about ten days ago inſtantancouſly re- 
ſtored to ſigcht in one eye, by being ſtung 
therein with a bee. His eye ſwelled, itched, 
and was painful; he rubbed it and hehold a 
miracle! the blind received his fight. 

On Thurday laſt died at Norfolk-Houſe 
in St. ſames's Square, London, his Grace the 
Noble Charles Howard, Duke of Norfolk, 
Tu ot Surrey, Hereditary Earl Marſhal, Pre- 
ner Duke and Earl of England, His titles 
an eſtates devolveto his fon the Earl of Sur- 
rey, row Duke of Nortolk, whoſe ſeat in the 
Fiovſs of Commons for the city of Carlifle 
will of courſe become vacant. 

The Duke of Norfolk hath precedence of 
all other Dukes, not only by his creation, 
but likewiſe in reſpect of his office, as Here- 
ditary Earl Morthal of England; and being 
the frit Proteſtant Duke of the title, he will 
take his place in the Houſe of Lords on the 
epering of the next ſethon of Parliament, 
next atter the Lord Privy Seal, and above all 
other perſonages. 

The Duke of Norfolk takes out of rhe 
hands of the Lord Chancellor church patron- 
age to the amount of 1 5, Ol. a year, 

Sept. 11. A number of convicts under 
ſentence of tranſportation aie to be ſent to 


the new fettlement at Botany Bay, in New 
South-Wales, which was diſcovered by Capt, 
Cooke, where they are to have ſome ſingular 
privileges in cafe of good behaviour.— A d. 
ſcription of this colony is given in the preſent 
number, 

Sept. 14. A Aetter from Naples, dated 
Auguſt 11, ſays, “ The Banking-Houſe or 
Maunt of Piety is entirely burnt down, 
That building caught fire on the evening of 
the 31ft of July. All the account-hooks, 
the pledges, the timber, and the papers be. 
longing to the Bank for about 70 years back, 
were conſumed. The ravages of this fire 
laſted three days. The damage to the 
Bank is ſaid to amount to 1, 2000, ooo 
crowns, beſides the immenſe loſs to thoſe 
who had pledged their goods, on which there 
was never more lent than a quarter of their 
value. 

Sept. 16. The following is extracted from 
a Calcutta Gazette of December laſt: 
„There cannot now remain a ſhadow of 
doubt that Admiral Parker was loſt off the 
Maldivia iſlands ; for there is a Gentleman 


in town that ſaw the coat that had been 


found, which was not only an Admiral's 
uniform, but had epaulets on it; and it is 
very wel known that no other Admiral in 
the Engliſh ſervice ever wore ſuch a diſtin- 
guiſhing mark, but the unfortunate Officer 
in queſtion.” 

Sept. 20. Foreign accounts aſſure us that 
a treaty of alliance is on the carpet between 
Ruſſia, PruMa, and the court of Vienna; 
which, it is ſaid, will change the face of po- 
litics in Europe. 

Sept. 23. According to a furvey of Con- 
ſtantinople, lately publiſhed in one of the fo- 
reign magazines, and ſaid to be authentic, 
that capital of the Turkiſh empire contains 
70c,000 inhabitants, 5330 ſmall and great 
moſques or Mahometan temples, 120 hoſpi- 
tals 418 inns or hotels, goo bathing-houſes, 
950 public fountains, 5co principal and 16 50 
inferior ſchools, 440 churches, two of them 
allotted to the Roman Catholics, the reſt to 
different Chriſtian ſects, 3800 ſtreets of va- 
rious dimenſions, 580 mills, and 22 gates, 
viz. ſix on the land fide, eleven on that of 
the harbour, and five from the trait. 

Sept. 26. The laſt advices from Nova- 
Scotia bring the moſt agreeable accounts of 
ti: ſtate of that colony. A moſt advanta- 
geous commerce is now entered into in that 
part of the world, particularly the whale 
trade at IIalifax, Port-Roſeway, and St. 
John's River; the cod fiſhery, which does 
not {all ſhort annually of 1coco quintals ; 
wheat and flour, which they will cre long 
be able to export, though at preſent, as the 
population has increaſed ſince the war fix or 
ſeven times more than before, they have not 
much to ſpare; lumber, which on account of 
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the number of ſaw-mills erefted and erect- 

ing, muſt increaſe prodigiouſly ; and from the 

woods of this province, independant of the 

foreſts of Canada, is fully adequate to ſup- 

ply the conſumption of all the Britiſh iſlands 

for ſome ages to come.—Befides theſe, vaſt 

quantities of maſts, yards, ſpars, which this 

country affords, four-fifths of the country 

being covered with pine-trees, and of courſe 
tar, pitch, and turpentine, which theſe 
trees yield. Furs are another article of com- 

merce they are able to deal in largely, and 

will be more fo if properly encouraged. 

Pearl and pot-aſh is made at this time by al- 
moſt every inhahitant : iron ore is found in 
great quantities in many places, their ſoil is 
well adapted to the culture of hemp and flax, 
and their pit coal abounds with ſulphur. 

Sept. 28. The diſſentions in Holland en- 
creaſe daily; every circumſtance that paſſes, 
and every ordin nce that is made, adds to 
the fermentations of the people. Matters 
are gone ſo far, that troops are ſent to ſup- 
preſs the tumults of the Bourgeofie in Guel- 
dre and Utretcht. Thoſe of Hattem and 
Elbourg are particularly violent, and manifeſt 
every diſpoſition for a civil war. All the at- 
tempts of the Stadtholder for recovering the 
command of the garriſon at the Hague, prove 
abortive, the States having again confirmed 
the order made relative to that point on the 
27th of laſt month, againſt which the No- 
bles and the Equeſtrian Order have formally 
proteited, and are ſupported by the Deputies 
of the city of Amſterdam and ſeveral other 
towns. 

In one of the memorials which Sir Joſeph 
Yorke preſented to the States General, pre- 
vious to the late war, he entreated their 
High Miglitineſſes to reflect, that their ap- 
pointed days of prayer and faſting for public 
calamities, brought to their remembrance 
their alliances with France, and that all their 
eſtabliſhed periods for public thankſgiving 
marked their political friendſhip with Great- 
Bfitain, The preſent alarming ſtate of this 


divided Republic, may perhaps force that 


conviction upon them, which all the elo- 
quence of Sir Joſeph Yorke's remonſtrance 
was not able to effectuate. 


— 


O R K, September 3. 


K day prayers were offered in the 
Catholic chapels of this city, in thankſ- 
giving tor his Majeſty's providential eſcape 
trom the late attempt on his ſacred lite. 

A Sunday- ſchool is opened at Kirbymoor- 
fide, for 60 boys and girls, the eftablithment 
of which is countenanced by C. S. Dun- 
combe, Eſq; the Lord of the Manor. It is 
hoped it will be extended to a much larger 
pumber, and attended with the mott happy 
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conſequences, as the principal inhabitants 
have not only contr:buied to its ſupport by 
very liberal contributions, but alſo have en- 
gaged to xeeute the office of viſitors 
punctually. 

Sept. 6. The following ery re narkable 
inſtance ot mortality in one family happened 
lately at Nantwich, Cheihire: Gn the 
23d uh. died Mrs. Maddocks, relict of the 
late Mr. Plant Maddocks ; on the following 
day died Mr. John Haffall, brother to the 
above lady; and on the 27th died Mrs. Haſ- 
fall, reii& of the ſaid Mr. John Hafſall. 

Sept. 10. We hear from Hull, that the In- 
valids diſcharged in the year 1783 from 
Lieut. Col. Morr's's- and late Capt. Wilion's' 
companies, have received a compenſation of 
11. 101, per man for their cloathing, of 
which the above officers ſtripped them at 
the ſaid reducement. 

Sept. 15. The committee for the Sunday-- 
ſchools in this city received a ſubſcription of 
10 guineas from, his Grace the Archbiſhop of 
this province, with further aſſurance of x 
continuance of his patronage, | 

A few days ago, as the Right Hon. Earl 
Fitzwilliam was riding near Peterborough, ' 
his horſe took fright and threw him. His 
Lordſhip was taken up ſpeechleſs, but being 
let blood he ſoon recovered his ſpeech, and, 
we are happy to hear, is now out of danger. 

Sept. 20. This day, at the Guildhall, Mr. 
F. Saunders, aputhecary, was choſen an 
Alderman of this city, in the room of Edward 
Stabler, Eſq; deceaſed. 

Sept. 21. This day, at the above hall, Mr. 
James Suttell and Mr. Thomas Hartley paid 
the fine for being exempted from ſerving the 
office of Sheriffs for this city ; after which 
Mr. William Clarke and Mr. Richard Kitfon 
were elected Sheriffs for the year enſuing. 

Anthony Surtees, Eſq; of Ackworth, is 
elected an Alderman of Pontefract, in the 
room of the late Freeman Bower, Eſqz 
of Bawtry. 

Sept. 22. This day being the anniverſary 
of their Majeſty's coronation, it was obſerv- 
ed here with the uſual demonſtrations of 
j oy. 

Sept. 26. Mr. Lunardi having undertaken 
to make an acrial excurſion from Newcaſtle, 
accompanied by another Gentleman, on 
Tuefday laſt at one o'clock he began the pro- 
ceſs of filling the Balloon, which went for- 
ward with great regularity and expedition; 
and it ſoon became neceſſary to take away 
the ropes to which its top was faſtened, the 
poles that ſupported them not being of a ſuf- 
ficient {height : the Balloon having gained a 
confiderable buoyance, a number of Gentle- 
men kept it down by holding the net which 
covered it. When it was about two thirds 
full, a quantity of acid was added to dense 
erate 
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lerate the proceſs; in a few minutes a con- 
fiderable efferveſcence was preceived, and, in 
order to afcertain its force, Mr. Lunardi 
drew the plug from the tunnel, which was 
followed by the emiſſion of a quantity of 
gas, the ſudden noiſe of which gave an un- 
neceſſary alarm to three or four Gentlemen 
en that fide oi the Balloon, who ruſnhed from 
their ſtations, and by their motion and in- 
voluantary expreſſions, (no ſhadow of danger 
being at that moment exiſting) cauſed the 
others near them to quit their hold, and fly to 
the oppoſite ſide; one fide of the Balloon 
being by this means totally deſerted, its 
ſtrong power of aſcenſion tore the neck where 
it joined to the barrel; the noiſe of this be- 
ing heard. and the gas eſcaping in a conſider- 
able quantity, notwithſtanding Mr. Lu- 
nardi's aſſurances of ſafety, and his intreaties 
not to quit their hold, the alarm became ge- 
nreral, and in a few ſecands the Balloon was 
Itherated, and aſcended with great velocity. 
It is here neceſſary to relate a moſt melan- 
choly circumſtance: one of the ropes, taſten- 
ed to the top of the Balloon, was retained to 
aſſiſt Mr. Lunardi in deſcending, of which, 
during the operation of filling, Mr. Ralph 
Heron, jun. ot that town, was good enough 
to take the care, and having inadvertently 
coiled it round his hand and arm, he was by 
that means unfortunately carried up by the 
Balloon, it is ſuppoſed, co feet; his we ght 
having turned the Balloon, its top, to which 
the rope was tied, tore away, and brought 
with it the netiing, which accompanied the 
young Gentleman in his fall into a garden 
adjoinirig. He did not appear to haverecieved 
any external contuſion from the fall, but 
complained much of pain in his back and in- 
teſtines; in this ſtate he continved for a few 
hours, and then expired.— Mr. Lunardi's 
feelings on the occaſion do honour to him as a 
man; the diftre(s any mind of ſtrong ſenii- 
bility muſt feel at being, though innocently, 
the original cauſe of this unfortunate acci- 
dent, may caſier be conceived than expreiſed. 
He is now in Ceep mourning, and ſeems ſtill 

fectly inconfolable. 

The cataſtrophe of Mr, Heron demands 

the tear of compaſſion; and whale it is thed 
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over him, does it not become the good ſenſe 
of the nation, by its future diſcouragement; 
to prevent the poſſibility of a ſimilar miſ- 
fortune ? 


BIRTHS. 

T Healaugh Manor, near this city, the 
lady of B. Prookſbank, Eſq; of a ſon. 
At W-lton, near Hull, the lady of A. Maiſ- 
ter, Eſq; of a daughter —At Clifton, near 
Bath, the lady of R. Hay Drummond, Eſq; 
of a ſon.— At Doncaſter, Mrs. Webſter of a 
ſon.— At Leaſes, the lady of R. Marriott, 
Eſq; of a daughter,-At Wheatly, the lady 

of Sir G. Cooke, of a daughter, 


MARRIAGES 
I R. Dalby of London, to Mifs Coppen- 
dale of York,—The Rev. H. Ingilby 
to Miſs Bates of this city.— Mr. C. Walker, 
to Miſs Lapage, both of Leeds.—Mr. Bur- 
ley to Miſs M. Locock, both of Knareſbro.” 
Mr. A. Turner of Leeds, to Miſs King of 
Mitholm.— R. Harvey, Efq; of the Inni- 
{killing dragoons, to Miſs Bickerdyke of 
Knareſbro'.— B. Norton, Eſq; of Hillſ. 
borough, to Miſs Spencer of this city.—-Mr; 
J: Lazonby,. jun. of Pontefract, to Miſs 
irks of Brompton.-Mr, Arthur of Lon- 
don, to Miſs Shaw of Leeds.—Mr. Wilcock 
of Leeds, to Miſs S. Appleton of Smelley.— 
Mr. Tennant, jun. of Wakefield, to Miſs 
C. Eyre of Huvijet Lane.—At Eull, Mr, 
Hentig of that place, to Miſs Eliza 'Teeſdale 
0: New- Malton. 


WE ATHS. 


DW ARD Stabler, Eſq; one of the Al- 
dermen of this city, and who ſerved the 
office of Lord Mayor in the year 1579.—At 
Melton, the lady of the Very Rev. Dr. Foun- 
tayne, Dean of York. Miſs Scott of Wood- 
ſome, near Huddersfield. - Mrs. Maud of 
Leeds. - Mr. Wright of Kimberworth, near 
P.otherham : The day on which kis remains 
were interred, on returning home from the 
funeral, his wife was ſeized with a ſimilar 
diſorder, and dicd the fame cvening.— Mrs. 
Marſhe of Bentlèy, near Dcncaſter. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS TO CORRESPONDENTS: 


E are much concerned for the indiſpoſition of Damon, but bope a little relaxation from ſtudy 

oil re-ofabiifh his healtb. It is almeft unneceſſary to ſay that bis intended Eflays, aided by 
the abilities of his literary Friend, will be efteemed a valuable acquiſition to eur Repoſitery. 

The favours of Naw TONIENSITSs lay claim to our tribute of thanks,—His future communica-, 


tions ill at ail times prowe agreeable, 


A Meditation on the Sight of a new-made Grave, is not calculated ts cur purpoſe, 

A True Dream, is tco incorrect for the public eye. I the Author vo iſbes to acquire pretica! 
ame, Le mul! fludiouſly conſult the Rules of Proſedy. 

Parigus produttions have been received, but art with-held for the reaſon already ec ified. 

Correſpougents are again requeſted ie remmunicate early in the month, | 
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MEMOIRS OF THE LATE LORD KEPPEL. 


[ EMBELLISHED WITH AN ENGRAVING. J 


IS Lordſhip was born in the 

year 1725, and was a deſcen- 
dant of Arnold Jooſt Van Keppel, a 
member of the Nobleſſe of Holland, 
who accompanied King William into 
England at the Revolution in 1688; 
and after attending his Majeſty in ſeve- 
ral campaigns with diſtinguiſhed cou- 
rage and ability, was created a Peer in 
1695, by the title of Baron Aſhford of 
Aſhford, in the county of Kent, Viſ- 
count Bury, and Earl of Albemarle. 

This noble anceſtor of Lord Kep- 

el was held in the higheſt eſteem by 
King William, who bequeathed to 
him, in a codicil annexed to his laſt 
will, the Lordſhip of Breevoſt, and a 
legacy of 200,000 guilders ; bein 
indeed the only legacy left by the 
King from the Prince of Naſſau Frieſ- 
land, his Majeſty's heir. 

The late Earl of Aibemarle, ſon of 
the firſt Earl, and father of Lord 
Keppel, was named William-Anne, 
from her Majeſty Queen Anne, who 
honoured his Lordſhip by ſanding 
godmother in perſon. 

Lord Keppel was the ſecond ſon of 
the ſecond Karl of Albemarle, who 
was married February 21, 1722-3, 10 
Lady Anne, daughter of Charles 
Lenox, firſt Duke of Richmond. 
This Lady gave birth to a family of 
teen children, eight ſons and ſeven 
daughtérs. 
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His Lordſhip having early conceiva 
ed a very ſtrong inclination for the 
ſea-ſervice, was placed under tne care 
of Lord Anſon, with whom he failed 
into the South Seas, of which mention 
is made in his voyage; and, at the 
taking of Paitna, he was expoſed to 
imminent danger : he wore on this 
ſervice a jockey cap, the peak of 
which was ſhaved off by a cannon 
ball, cloſe to the temple, but did 
him no other damage. 

On the 16th of November, 1744, 
he obtained his commiſſion as a Cap- 
tain of the navy; and in 1746, be- 
ing commander of the Maidſtone man 
of war, he greatly diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf, by taking, ſinking, and deftroy- 
ing many of the enemies privateers 
and frigates, ſome of them of very 
conſiderable force. 

In the year 1751 he was appointed 
Commodore of a ſquadron in the Me- 
diterranean; and, on the iſt of May 
in the ſame year, ſailed from Minor- 
ca, to accommodate the differences 
which then ſubſiſted between the 
Engliſh merchants and the Dey of 
Algiers; a buſineſs which he com- 
pleatiy effected, as will appear from 
the following acknowledgment of the 
Dey on the occaſion, publiſhed by 
order of the Admiralty in the ſame 
month : | 

The Dey of Algiers acknoquledges 

Oo tat 
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that one of his officers has been guilty 
if a very great fault, avhich tended to 
embroil him with his chiefeſt and beft 
friends, who ſhall therefore ro longer 
ſerve him by fea or land. He hopes 
the King of Great-Britain will con- 
Ader it as the action of a fool or mad- 
man, and hy will take care that no- 
thing of the like kind fhatl again hap- 
en; and hopes that thry may, if 
pallible, be better friends than ever. 

Afﬀter this ſervice, and in the ſame 
year, his Lordſhip concluded treaties 
of amity with the States of Tripoli 
and Tunis; and, on the 12th of Oc- 
tober, 2752, the latter having been 
interrupted, he eſtabliſhed, on firm 
footing, a new treaty of peace and 
commerce with the State of Tunis. 

Soon after the completion of this 
buſineſs he quitted the Mediterranean, 
where he had been three years itation - 
ed, and arrived ſafe at Port{mouth, 
with the entire ſquadron under his 
command, at the latter end of 1752. 

On the rupture with France in 1755, 
his Lordſhip was appointed Commo- 
dore of a ſquadron ſent to Virginia, 
for the protection of our American 
trade ; and on his return in 1756, he 
was remarkably active in the Chan- 
nel ſervice, where he captured a vaſt 
number of very valuable French 

prizes. 

The reduction of Goree, on the 
African coaſt, having been concluded 
on in the year 1758. his Lordſhip 
was ſelected by the Earl of Chatham, 
then Mr. Pitt, for the execution of 
tins important ſervice. The fſqua- 
d ron on this occaſion conſiſted only 
of the Torbay, (the Commodore's 
ſnip) the Prince Edward, the Naſſuu, 
tie Dunkirk, the Fougeaux, and the 
Furnace and Firedrake bonvw-vellels:; 
And though this ſquadron experienced 
ſeveral misfortunes during the paſ— 
ſage, upon his arrival on che 24th of 
December, he employed his time ſo 
well, that Monſieur St. Jean, the 
Governor of Gorec, ſurrendered at 
diicretion the next day. There 
were upwards of 399 priſoners, wich 
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negro ſlaves in great numbers taken 
in the forts, as well as 95 pieces of 
cannon, a number of mortars, ſhell; 
and ſhot of different ſizes, 100 har. 
rels of gunpowder, a great quantity 
of cannon cartridges filled, and three 
months proviſions for upwards of 509 
men, 

After this important ſervice he 
threw a reinforcement into Senegal, 
and {ecuring ſome other African ſet. 
tlements returned to England, and in 
the March following arrived at Spit. 
head, from whence he ſet off for 
London by the deſire of the King, t 
receive his thanks in perſon. 

He next fipnalized himſelf unde 
Sir Edward Hawke, when he defeat. 
ed the French fleet under Monſieur 
Conflans. This action was fought 
off Belleiſle on the 2oth of Novem. 
ber, 1759; on which occation hi; 
Lordſhip, in his old ſhip, the Tor- 
bay, of 74 guns, ſingled out the 
Theſeus, one of the fineſt ſhips be. 
longing to the French, mounting the 
{ame number of guns, but of larger 
calibre, and carrying roo men more 
than the Torbay ; and engaged her 
ſo cloſely that the funk. In reward 
for his ſervices in this action, he 
was, in February 1760, made Co- 
lonel of the Plymouth diviſion df 
marines, 

In the beginning of the year 1761, 
his Lordſhip was appointed to the 
command of a powerful ſquadron, 
conſiſting of nine ſhips of the line, 
frigates, fire-ſhips, and bomb - vel. 
ſels, deſtined for the reduction 0 
Belleiſle; with upwards of 100 tranſ- 
ports, having en board gooo ſoldiers, 
and a compleat train of artillery for 
the conduct of the attack by land, 
under Major-General Hodgſon. On 
the 29th of March, 1761, this ar 
mament ſailed from Spithead, and 00 
the yth of April they arrived before 
Belleiſle, which is one of the largel 
European iflands belonging to tic 
French King, being about 38 miles 
in circumference, and containing one 
little city, called Le Palais, three 
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country towns, 103 villages, and 
about 5000 inhabitants, which, after 
a ſiege of two months, and at the ex- 
pence of about 1500 men killed 
and wounded, ſurrendered to the 
Britiſh arms. 

The rejoicings in London, on this 
occaſion, were extremely great ; the 
city addreſſed his Majeſty, and the 
land and ſea- officers, who with ſo no- 
ble a perſeverance had ſtruggled 
with, and overcome ſuch extraord1- 
nary difficulties, were the ſubjects of 
univerſal applauſe. 

On the declaration of war with 
Spain immediately after, his Lord- 
ſhip was ſelected to command a divi- 
fon of the fleet under Sir George 
Pocock, on an attack againſt the 
Havannah. This ſervice was ſo effec- 


tually done, that Sir George, in his 


letters to the Lords of the Admiralty 
of the 14th of July and 19th of 
Auguſt, 1762, obſerved, ** That 
Commodore Keppel executed the duty 
entruſted to him with an activity, 
judgment, and diligence, which no 
man could ſurpaſs !”? 

At the latrer end of the ſame year 
his Lordſhip went on a cruize to the 
Weſ-Indies, where he took four 
French frigates, and eighteen mer- 
chantmen, all richly laden with ſu— 
gar, coffee, and indigo, under their 
convoy. 

Shortly after this event his Lord- 
ſhip was promoted to the rank of 
Rear-Admiral, as a reward for his 
long and eminent ſervices; and, in 
the months of January and February 
in the ſucceeding year, he captured 
ſeveral valuable Spaniſh prizes, which 
he ſent into Jamaica. 

The peace which was concluded 
with France and Spain on the 1oth of 
the month laſt mentioned, put an end 
to thoſe exertiens, the tuccels of 
which enabled him to enjoy, in ho- 
nourable affluence, that tranquility 
which he had ſo well laboured to re- 
itore to his country. 

On the 20th of July, 1765, he was 
eppointed one of the Lords of the 
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Admiralty, in which poſt he con- 
tinued till December 1766; on the 
18th of October, 1770, he was pro- 
moted to the rank of Rear- Admiral 
of the Red; on the 24th of the ſame 
month he was advanced to the Vice- 
Admiral of the White; on the 3d of 


February, 1776, he was conſtituted 


Vice-Admiral of the Red; and on 


January the 2gth, 1778, advanced to 
the rank of Admiral of the Blue, and 
on a later promotion made Admiral 
of the White. 

On the 22d of April, 1782, he was 
created a Peer of Great-Britain, by 
the title of Viſcount Keppel; and was 
at two different periods ſince, Firit 
Lord of the Admiralty. 

To enter into the difagrecable par- 
ticulars reſpecting his ſervices during 
the late war, when he commanded 
the Channel fleet on the 27th of 
July, 1778, (too deeply rooted in 
the memory of every Engliſhman) 
mult be as unneceſſary to our readers 
as it would be unpleaſing to us; 
when we conſider that a ſucceſs at 
this critical juncture, ſimilar to that 
which afterwards followed the unani- 
mous exertions of our fleet in the 
Weſt-Indies, on the glorious 12th of 
April, 1782, might have ſaved fo 
many thouſands of lives, and io many 
millions of treaſure, is it poſſible for 
us, Whoſe proudeſt boaſt is our coun- 
try's love, not for ever to lament that 
ſo little was on that day effected! 

It would ill become us, though we 
profeſs the greateſt impartiality, to 
offer, as individuals, any opinions 
which might militate againſt thoſe of 
perſons, perhaps, better informed, 
and of integrity not to be diſputed : 
we ſhall, therefore, content ourſelves 
with barely mentioning, that # 
court-martial was held at Portimouth 
in January 1779, on a charge ex- 
hibited by Sir ilagh Palliſer againit 
Admiral Keppel, for miſconduct and 
neglect of duty; concluding with the 
following ſentence from the Court, 
Which reſulted from the enquiry : 

This Court, purſuant to an order of 
O O 2 the 
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the Lords Commiſſioners of the Admi- 
ralty, dated the 3 of December, 
1778, and directed ts Sir Thomas 
Pye, proceeded io enquire into a charge 
exhibitcd by Vice- Admiral Sir Hugh 
Pallifer, againſt the Hon. Auguſtus 
Keppel, for miſionduct and nezclett of 
duty on the 27th and 28th of July laſt, 
in jundry inſtances, as mentioned in a 
paper that accompanied the ſaid order, 
and fer trying' the ſame; and the 
Court having heard the evidence and 
Friſouer's defence, and matvrely and 
Jerioufly conſidering the whele, are of 


opinign, that ihe charge is malicious 


and ill-founded, it having appeared 
that the Admiral, fo far from having, 
by miſconduct and negle# of duty on the 
days therein alluded to, loft an oppor. 
tunity of rendering effential ſervice 10 
the State, and thereby tarniſhing the 
honour of the Britiſh navy, behaved 
as became a judicious, brave, and ex- 
ferienced officer ; the Court do therefore 
unanimouſly and honourably acquit the 
faid Admiral Auguſtus Keppel of the 
charge againſt him, and he is herehy 


fully and honourably acquitted atcord- 
ingly. 


From MEMorrs of the Literary and PRHILCOSoPHICAIL SOCIETY at 
MANCHESTER, 


An ESSAY on the Diverfent of HUNTING, SHOOTING, FISH. 
ING, Oc. confidered as compatible with HUMANITY. 


Wi the general conſtitu- 


tion of ſociety remains ſuch 
as that no man, however obſcure, can 
be conſidered as unconnected with the 
reſt of his ſpecies; whilſt, in every 
| fituation, our conduct and ſentiments, 
in ſome degree, invariably produce 
an influence on thoſe of others; no 
inquiry, which reſpects the genuine 
motive of ſuch actions as are fre— 
quently committed, whether their ob- 
ject be the pleaſure of the individual, 
or the benefit of ſociety, ought to be 
1ecarded as unworthy of ſerious at- 
tention, 

Ihe prevailing, though much to be 
[2mentcd propenſity of 1ndividuals 
to juſtily their own failings by the 
detection of fimilar weakneis in ſupe- 
rior characters, renders ſuch an inveſ- 
tigation the more neceſſuy; and if, 
in the proſecution thereof, it ſhould 
appear, that unworthy motives have 
been erroneouſly aicribed to ſome ac- 
tions, which may be traced on a dif- 
ferent ſource ; or that, from the pe- 
culiar conftitution of human nature, 
ſome weakneſſes ale inſeparable from 
kindred excellence; ſuch diicoveries 
would prove uſeful acquiſtions to our 
fund knowledge; they would tend 
ro rectify the mittaken conceptionus of 


the ignorant, or to improve the diſ- 
criminating faculty in thoſe who are 
moſt eaſily ſeduced by the influence 
of example. ; | 

In reaſoning concerning a ſpecies 
of animals, which we ſuppoſe go- 
verned by a principal ſuperior to that 
of inſtinct, it is deſrable to trace a 
conſiſtency between ſentiments and 
actions, as on this alone our claim to 
virtue and to reaſon ſeems founded. 
On a ſuperficial ſurvey, however, ſuch 
a conſiſtency appears but ill ſupported 
in the conduct of thoſe, who, Whilſt 
they diſcharge all the moral duties, 
and in an etpecia! manner practiſe 
the virtues of hoſpitality, humanity, 
and benevolence, are yet capable of 
diſcovering conſiderable pleaſure from 
thoſe amuie ments, the proteſſed ob- 
ject of which is, to deprive of life an 
innocent animal, unacquainted with 
thoſe defires which ſpring from luxuiy, 
and aſking no more of the bounties of 
our common parent than is neceflary 
to its own ſupport and exiſtence. 

Jo be prompted to ſuch actions, 
not from any neceflity to gratiſy the 
wants of nature, but ſolely from the 
deſire of amuſement, appears, at firſt 
view, repugnant to every principle of 
humanity, and feems more 1 
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riſtic of the ferocity of a ſavage than 
of the clemency of a civilized being. 
What then ſhall we conclude ? Are 
there no characters exempt from in- 
conſiſtency ? Or is virtue an empty 
name, without preciſe meaning ? The 
mind ſhrinks with averſion from either 
concluſion, Pet ns therefore take a 
more intimate view of the morives to 
ſuch actions, and perhaps they may 
admit a ſolution leſs repugnant to our 
feelings. | = 

From the attributes juſtly aſcribed 
to the benevolent Author of our exiſt- 
ence, we may fairly conclude, that 
every propenſity, with which the hu- 
man mind 1s endowed, 1s not only 
neceſſary, but even conducive to our 
happineſs, whilſt indulged in a pro- 
per degree. This is not more true 
of the mild and gentle diſpoſitions, 
thoſe which ſeem to be nouriſhed by 
the milk of human kindneſs,”” than 
of our more active and lively propen- 
fities, thoſe which excite to the moit 
vigorous and toilſome exertions. 

The love of fame gives a glow, an 
enthuſiaſm, to the feelings of the poſ- 
ſeſſor, when | circumſcribed within 
proper limits, which leads him to 
combat fatigue and danger, to tri- 
umph over toil and difficulty, and 
ſmile amidſt the anguith of pain and 
death. Yet the ſame paſſion, uncon- 
troled by reaſon, hath prompted the 
moſt abject ſubmiſſion, the moſt licen- 
tious exceſs; it hath produced the 
moſt banetul diſorders in ſociety, and, 
inſtead of deifying human nature, 
hath made earth the abode of thoſe 
{pirits which the poets have aſſigned 
to the conhnes of 'Tartarus. 

We may remark the ſame of every 
other diſpoſition of the human mind, 
in the exerciſe of which the excels, or 
the deficiency alone, is injurious ; 
but there 1s none, the limited ule 
Whereof doth not contribute to the 
happineſs of the individual, and the 
good of ſocietv. 

Not to wander, however, too far 
from our ſubject, let us, for a mo- 
ment, confider man in a Rate of na- 
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ture, whilſt he is yet unacquainted 
with the bleflings which ſpring from 
Civilization, or has conceived an idea 
of pleaſure ſuperior to that which 
ariſes from the gratification of his ap- 
petites. His own perſonal ſafety, 
with that oi thoſe who are dependent 
on his protection, joined to the daily 
cravings of nature, firſt dictate the 
neceſſity of waging war with many of 
thoſe animals with whom he hath hi- 


therto lived ““ joint teaant of the 


ſhade.”? 

Perhaps theſe neceſſities, however, 
would not always be ſufficient to 
overcome that love of eaſe which is 
ſo natural to a ftate wherein men 
ſeem only a ſmall degree elevated 
above the rank of brutes. Perhaps, 
if other inducements were not ſuper- 


added, he would not be ſtudious to 


plan, bold to reſolve, and active to 
engage in thoſe dangers and enter- 
prizes, without which he mutt fre- 
quently be deprived of this ſpecies of 
tood, and obliged to ſubſtitute others 
more eaſily gained, but leſs adapted 
to the health and vigour of the ani- 
mal economy. Without inſiſting too 
much on theſe preſumptive reaſons, 
it is Certainly a kind provition in the 
conſtitution of man, that thoſe exer- 
tions, which are dictated by neceſſity, 
ſhould alſo be inſpired by inchna- 
tion; and that, whilit his employ- 
ment is made ſubſervient to the 


means of his exiſtence, it ſhould alſo 


become a principal inſtrument of his 
pleaſures. 

Theſe remarks, however, princt- 
pally apply to the rude and ſavage 
tate of man, which, happily for 10- 
ciety, is now almoſt unknown. 
There 15 no longer a neceſſity tor an 
individual to be himſelf the cxecu- 
tioner of the animal deſtined to his 
ſubiiitence ; yet as hunting, fhoot- 


ing, angling, c. are ſtill purſued 


with as much avidity as formerly, it 
is neceſſary, it we propoſe to juſtify 
theſe diverſions, to attempt it on 
principles which apply to a Rate 
wherein men are humanized by __ 
an 


. 
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aid government, and by the refining 
inffnence of arts, ſciences, and re- 
h gion. 

It will be generally allowed, that 
the health and vigour of the intellec- 
tual, as well as of the corporeal ſyſ- 
tem, require frequent exerciſe, and 
that their very exiſtence almoſt de- 
pends upon it. It is alſo pretty evi- 
dent, that, to induce ſuch a degree of 
exertion as will promote theſe ends, 
there muſt be ſomething to ſtimulate 
and incite, the final cauie being too 
remote an object. Hence every 
amuſement which exerciſes the pow- 
ers and facultics of man, if not 1m- 
properly expenſive, nor neceſarily 
attended with a neglect of more noble 
and important purſuits, is, in this 
point of view, not only not cenſur— 
able, but meritorious. 

Sach, however, 1s the conſtitution 
of man, that hezith alone will not ſa- 
tisfy his aſpirations after happineſs; 
and it is clear that exerciſe is not more 
neceſſury to the perſection of his fa- 
culties, than to the promotion of his 
pleaſures. In the words of an elegant 
writer, equally diſtinguiſhed for depth 
of thought and benevolence of cha- 
rater *, Labour 1s the chief ingre- 
dient of the felicity to which man 
aſpires, and all his enjoyments toon 
become inſipid and diitaiteful, when 
not acquired by fatigue and induſtry. 
See the hardy hunters riſe from their 
downy couches, ſhake off the ſlum- 
bers which ftill weigh down their 
heavy eye-lids, and, ere Aurora has 
yet covered the earth with her flamiug 
mantle, haſten to the foreſt. Ihey 
leave behind, in their own houles, 


and in the neighbouring plains, ant- 


mals of every kind, whole flaſli tur- 
niſhes the moſt delicious fare, and 
which offer themſelvss to the fatal 
ftroke. Laborious man diſdains to 
eaſy a purchaſe. He ices for à prey 
which hides itſelf from his ſearch, or 
ies from his purſuit, or defends itſelf 


* See the Stoic. FHume's Efjays. 
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from his violence. Having exerted 
in the chace every paſſion of the 
mind, and every member of the 
body, he then finds the charms of 
repoſe, and with joy compares its 
pleaſures to thoſe of his engaging la- 
bours.” | 

If exerciſe then be neceſſary to the 
health and well-being of man ; if it 
be alſo neceſſary to thoſe pleaſures 
for which nature hath inſpired him 
with the thirſt; and if hunting, 
ſhooting, and fiſking, furniſh ſtimu- 
lating motives, which, in their ab- 
ſence, it would not be eaſy to ſupply, 
theſe diverſions may be eſteemed both 
innocent and virtuous, whilit conſi— 
dered ſolely with reſpe& to the agent; 
and it remains only to examine how 
far to the united motives of pleaſure 
and advantage to man other reaions 
may be added, in juſtification of ac- 
tions which reſpect the lives and hap- 
pineſs of the brute creation. 

Man, as lord of the creation, re- 
gards every other animal as intended 
tor his neceſſary uſe, and ſubſervient 
to his reaſonable purpoſes. This pre- 
rogative ſeems to have been intended 
tor him in the original conſtitution 
of things; and it is fully evident, 
that the proper exerciſe of it is not 
more favourable to his own than to 
the general good. Of fome animals 
he prolongs the lives, and provides 
for the ſupport, to make them con- 
ducive to his own convenience. 
Others, doomed to contribute to his 
ſuſtenance, are cut off ere they attain 
maturity +. Even if it were not expe- 
dient to ſacrifice theſe to the indiſ- 
peniible wants of man, neceſſity 
would equally prompt him to their 
deſtruction ; ſince, if they were left 
uninterruptedly to provide for their 
own ſupport, and to propagate their 
ſpecies, their increaſe would ſoon be 
incompatible with his exiſtence, and 
probably witn that of their own. 

It would, perhaps, be too haity an 

| aſſertion 


+ Ia the laſt claſs may be exumerated mot of the vidlims to the diverſions aut 


Sprut of . 


aſſertion to affirm, that death to 
brutes is no evil. We are not com- 
etent to determine whether their ex- 


iſtence, like our own, may not ex- 


tend to ſome future mode of being, 
or whether the preſent limited ſphere 
is all in which they are intereſted! 
On ſo ſpeculative a queſtion, little 
could be advanced with preciſion; 
nor is it neceſſary for the inveſtigation 
of the ſubject before us. If we may 
be allowed to reaſon only from what 
we know, it may ſafely be conjeQur- 
ed, that death to brutes will be no 

ſitive evil; we have no reaſon to 
. that they are indued with the 
gift of foreſight, and therefore, even 
admitting that with them the pleaſures 
of life exceed its pains and cares, in 
terminating their exiſtence they only 
ſuffer a privation of pleaſure. 

Though the tie of natural affection 
is perhaps not leſs ſtrong in brutes than 
in the human ſpecies, yet it 1s often 
neceſſarily diſſolved, and of much 
fhorter continuance. It is allo to be 
remembered, that, on the preſent 
plan of purſuing theſe diverſions, ſuch 
a regard is had to the circumſtances 
and ſituation of animals, that no help- 
leſs, feeble progeny, is leſt to bewail 
the loſs of an affectionate parent; or, 
from the want of its providence and 
protection, to periſh from expoſure to 
rapacious animals, or the more eruel 
attacks cf want and famine. The 
fate of an individual may therefore 
be conſidered as unconnected with 
that of any of its ſpecies; and if it 
be allowed that an untimely period of 
its exiſtence is not to it any evil, the 
mode of its ſuffering death will not 
only be vo objection to the diverſions 
we ſpeak of, but will furniſh reaſons 
of conſiderable weight in their favour. 

The tie of natural aſtection, it hath 
already been obſerved, is not weak 
amongſt brute animals; but it may 
be remarked, that though in many 
caſes ic is fo ſtrong in parents towards 
their progeny, the reflected attach- 
ment ſeems to ſubũſt only whilſt the 
Young offspring are incapable of pro- 
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viding for themſelves. When they 
arrive at maturity, the connection is 
in moſt caſes diſſolved, and the rela- 
tionſhip forgotten. How pitiable then 
muſt be the ſituation of that animal 
whom age, with its attendants, weak 
neſs and diſeaſe, hath reduced to a 
tezble and helpleſs flate, incapable of 
providing for itſelf the neceſſary ſub- 
ſiſtence, a prey to continual apprehen- 
ſion from thoſe animals whole attacks 
it is unable to fly from or repel; and 
at length languiſhing to the period of 
its exiſtence, waited by famine and 
diſeaſe! Compare with the fate of 
ſuch an animal that of the timid hare. 
She meets tne openipg morn 1n health 
and vigour, and with playful frolic 
wantons on yon upland hill, enliven'd 
by the beams of the riſing ſun. No 
feeble pulſe, or languid eye, indicate 
a diſordered frame; no anticipation 
of her approaching fate inſpires her 


Oo 


with apprehenſion. All is gay and 


lively, like the proſpect around her. 


Oa a ſudden, however, the ſcene is 
changed, the echoing of the hora re- 
ſounds from the adjacent valley, and 
the cry of the deep-mouthed hounds 
thunders towards the hills. She be- 
comes motionleſs with fear, when a 
ſecond alarm rouſes her from her 
trance; ſhe flies, and with eager 
ſteps ſeems to oatitrip the winds. 
Mea, horſes, and dogs inſtantly join 
in the chace, and the foreſt echoes to 
the wild uproar. 'The hare doubles— 
the ſwiftneſs of her ſpeed abates— 
fear, more than fatigue, retards her 
flight—-the faints at che noiſe of the 
approaching hounds-—-redoubles to 
elude their puriuut—her feeble limbs 
are unable to perform their office — 
and now —breathleſs and exhauſted, 
ſhe is overtaken, and torn in pieces 
by her mercileſs purſuers. 

Such a doom ſeems ſevere, and 
hard is the heart which does not com- 
miſerate the ſufferer. Its apparent 
ſeverity will, however, be much mi- 
tigated, if we conſider the quick 
tranſition from perfect health to the 
expiring conflict, Death, brought on 

by 
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by diſeaſe, or the decay of nature, 
would be much more to be dreaded; 
and compared therewith, the fate of 
the partridge from the gun of the 
fowler, or of the trout by the rod of 
the angler, is mild and enviable. 

To recapitulate then what hath been 
advanced on this ſubjet—— We have 
ſeen the human mind, in every age, 
endowed with a ſtrong natural inch- 
nation to theſe diverhons. In the ſa- 
vage ſtate, we have ſeen that the ſitu- 
ation of man renders ſuch a propen- 


ſity abſolutely neceſſary ; we have ſeen 


it become at once conducive to his 
convenience and his pleaſures; we 
behold him emerge from a ſtate of 
uncivilization into poliſhed life. This 
propenſity ftill accompanies him; it 
ſtimulates him to exerciſe the efficient 
cauſe of health; it inſpires him with 
a love of induſtry and activity, the 
certain ſource of true pleaſure; he 
becomes habituated to fatigue and ex- 
ertion, deſpiſes danger and difficulty, 
nor dreads expoſure to thoſe elements 
from whoſe feverity he acquires 
ſtrength of body, with vigour and 
firmneſs of mind. We have leen, with 
reſpect to brute animals, that, being 


deſtined for the uſe of man, in de- 


priving them of exiſtence he diſturbs 
not the order and intention of nature; 
that, in ſacrificing them to his plea- 
ſures, he neither deſtroys nor dimi— 
niſhes their portion of enjoyment 
and that, in exerciſing the preroga- 
tive with which he is inveſted, if he 
were not thus prompted by inclination 
he would be compelled by nccethty. 
It may be urged, if not as an ar- 
gument in favour of theſe diverſions, 
et as a circumſtance which ſhonld 
incline us to caution in condemning 
thein, that they are purſued by many 
individuals who are diſtinguiſhed for 
thoſe virtues of the heart which ſeem 
totally inconſiſtent with thoughtleſs or 
with iotentional cruelty, and which 
are ut once the ornament and the 
bleſſings of focicty, 
The Patriot or the Citizen, who, 
anxicus for the good of his country 
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and of mankind, bends all his thoughts 
and all his faculties to the promotion 
of the public weal; who ſacrifices the 
comforts of eaſe and of repoſe, fore. 
oes the ſweets of domeſtic bliſs, nor 
is with-held by the charms of ſocial 
converſe, when his exertions can tend 
to relieve the unfortunate from the 
burden of affliction, and to enliven 
the face of ſorrow with ſmiles of joy; 
will yet, when leiſure from theſe more 
nobie occupations permits, join in 
the pleaſures of the chace, arreſt the 
pheaſant in his aerial flight, or en- 
ſnare the inhabitants of the dimpled 
lake. And ſurely the heart that makes 
all human weal and woe its own,” 
cannot rejoice in acts of inhumanity, 
Surely the generous paſſions of phi. 
lantaropy and benevolence can never 
inſpire or accompany a cruel deed! 

It would exceed the limits of this 
eſſay to take a comprehenſive view of 
the human mind, which yet is not 
unneceſſary in the inveſtigation of this 
ſubject. It might then perhaps ap- 
pear, that, amidſt all the variety and 
eccentricity which the contemplation 
of a given character preſents, the pri- 
mary diſpoſitions, the original mo- 
tives and ſprings of action are ex- 
tremely few. If this were proved, 
the ſeeming inconſiſteucy between 
many of the actions of an individual 
muſt diſappear, as it would be unfair 
to reaſon from any partial view of his 
character. 

Perhaps the diſpoſitions which in- 
Cline us to theſe diverſions are the 
fame which, under other circum- 
ſtances, incite to the moſt heroic ac- 
tions. 'Thne courage gained in the 
held may be exerted to rettrain the 
inſolence or ambition of a tyrant; 
expoſure to fatigue, and the incle- 
mency of ſeaſons, qualify us for thoſe 
exertions which our ſtations as mem- 
bers of ſociety may demand; and he 
who, fearleſs of danger, 1s emulous 
of diſtinction in the chace, may 
equally pant for glory when the inva- 
ſion of his country prompts him to 
repel her foes. | 

We 


We may further obſerve, that if na- 
ture, with a liberal, bat not laviſh 
hand, hath beſtowed on all her 
offspring thoſe powers and propen- 
ſities only which their own neceſſities, 


or the general order and economy of 


the ſyſtem require, we thall be anable 
to diicover her inteation in the gilts 
of ſcent to the hound, ſwifineis ro the 
grey-hound, and ſagacity to the 
pointer; theie being among lt ihe 
number of innate, inſtinctive facul- 

ties, which can only be encreaied in 
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ſome of the diverfions we ſneak of, 
and tor which purpoſes we may there- 
fore reatonably prelume they were 
given. 

Upon the whole, may we not then 
coneiude tha t man, by co- en ing 
with och animals, employs both hes 
and their faculties on the pur poles for 
which they were partially deſigned: 
thus tending to complete the hounte- 
Gus ſcheme of Providence ; the hap- 
pineis and well-being of all its 
creatures? 


THE DISINTERESTED WI DOW. 


A MORAL 


TRS. LOVELY, a young wi- 
dow, left by her huiband in 

very indifferent circumitances, thonght 
it prudent to accept of the oft=r,of her 
elder brother to reſide with him at his 
houſe in B—ihire ; more efpecially 
as he promiſed to make a <wwi// greatly 
in her favour, and to ſettle ſome thing 
conſiderable, ia cate his being dit- 
poſed to marry, provided that ſhe, 
on her fide, either did not change 
ler condition a {econd time, or gave 
her hand to the man whom be ap-“ 
proved of; Mr. Lovely having been 
the choice of her father (Kn was 
living at the time of her marriage) 
on account of his being thought to 
have a large fortune. The largenets 
of his fortune, added to the triking 
appearance of his perion, made both 
Mr. and Miis D' Anvers 1 in 
his favour. Mr. D' Anvers's eſtate 
being ſettled on his eldeſt ſon, the 
fortunes of his younger children were 
very icanty. It was generally be- 
heved, indeed, that Mrs. Lovely 
never had any; but that Mr. Lovely, 
powerfully attracted by her perloa, 
and Charmed by her manners and 
converſation, conſented to take her 
{a8 he {pared 20 expence {or the gra- 
Ulication of his paſſions, and knew, 
both fro:n the character of the young 
Ihly, and the conduct of her iamily, 
that there, was no gaining her upon 
any ter1/45, except matrimonial ones) 


Not. . No. 10. 


T. A L Eo 


for better, far worſe. However, 28 
he received little or nothing with her, 
Mr. Lovely deemed himiclt the leſs 
obligated pay her that degree of 
co ngal' attention which he: might 
have reaionably expected from the 
tenderneſs he at firit diicovered for 
her.—-After a very hort time, there 
was a ſirikine neglect in his behavi- 
our to her, and negiect was ſoon fol- 
lowed by ill treauneat. Indeed he 
took no greater Care of himtelf or his 
fortune than he did of ber. With 
the molt abandoned of the female ſex 
he injured his health; with the moſt 
abandoned of his own, he unpaired.” 
his ellate, a and quandered away large 
ſums in the idleſt and leait re eputable 
manner, juſt as he ha :ppened to be 
governed by the caprice of the mo- 
ment. By theſe modes of acting, ne 
hurtied himſelf out of the world, and 
left his widow abſolutely diſtreſſed; 
tor her father thinking her well mar- 
ried, and living himtelf beyond his 
income, bequeathed her not à ſhilli ing 
at his death; and it is highly proba 

le, that, if he hod bequcached any 
thing to her, Mr. Lovely wound have 
ſpear it: jo that had it not been fer 
her brother, ſhe muſt have followed 
ſome buſinets to procure a ſubſiſtence, 
the idea of which would have ex- 
tremely miortined her price, This 


entleman not choohng to behold 1s 
üſter in ſo mean a üght, took her 
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home; and, as ſhe was ſtill young 
and handſome, doubted not but that 
ſome man of fortune would take her 
off his hands. This ſuppoſition was 
not ill founded. 

In about a year after her coming 
to reſide with her brother, a gentle- 
man, poſſeſſed of a confiderahie eſtate 
adjoining to hie, returned from Italy. 
As foon as he became acquainted 
with her, he was fo pleated with her 
perſon, and ſo charmed with ber 
whole carriage, that he reſolved to 
make propoſals, which would nor, 
could not, he thought, be rejected. 
However, between his firſt interview 
with her, and the reſolution he had 
formed in her favour, me bad, both 
at church and in her little excurfitons, 
frequently obſetved a man, who, 
though very plainly dreffed, had an 
agreeable expreſſion in his counte- 
nance, and perfectly the air of a 
gentleman. This agreeable ſtranger 
took great notice of her, ſcemed to 
make it his buſineſs to follow her, 
and to watch for every opportunity to 
ſee her, with a ſolicitude which was 
by no means diſpleaſing to her. She 
ſoon, indeed, began to feel a parti- 
ality in his favour; — a partiality 
which ſhe had never felt for any man. 
The Lover—{tor he was truely one) 
perceiving the impreſien he had 
made on her, wiſhed only to have it 
confirmed by her own lips he, 
therefore, ſeized a fortunate inſtant 
when fhe was taking a ſolitary walk 
in a part of the grounds belonging to 
ler brother, met her, introduced him- 
ſelf to her with great politeners, and 
from general topics ſoon came to the 
ſubject neareſt to his heart. He told 
his tender tale in fo pathetic a fiyle 
that the lady was touched: —ſhe was 
too much guarded, however, to gii- 
cover all her feelings upon the in- 
tereiting, affecting occaſion. She 
only told him, very politely, in re- 
turn (but with uncommon jranknets) 
that the was a widow; that ſhe de— 
pended on her brother ; that the had 
nothing winch ſhe could call her own 


and that ſne could not reaſonably ex- 
pect from Mr. D'Ax ERS any thing 
worthy of his acceptance. 

Mr. Manny —(for that was his 
name) —replied, that not a ſingle 
thought with regard to fortune had 
ever entered into his mind; adding, 
that if ſhe had not a ſhilling in the 
world ſhe would be as defirable an 
object in Hi eyes as if ſhe had mil- 
lions at command. *©£ But I muſt 
ever, Madam, (continued he) lament 
my own want of a fortune ſufficient to 
enable me to place you in a condition 
more juttable to your birth and edu- 
cation.“ 

Mrs. Lovely, with a half-ſuppreſ- 
ſed tiph, rephed, ** that fortune did 
nct always confer happineſs ; adding, 
that as ſhe was under her brother's pro- 
tection, the could not withdraw herſelf 
rom it without 47s approbation.“ 

She then left him: but they met 
again met often—and as their inti- 
macy increaſed, their attachment to 
each other was ſtrengthened. She did 
not, indeed, actually accept of his 
propotals ;—-but ſhe did not abſolutely 
reject them. 

While matters were in this train, 
Sir Alexander Metcalfe became ac- 
quainted with Mrs. Lovely, in his 
frequent viſits to Mr. D' Anvers ; told 
her plainly, one day, that he was 
dying for her; and almoſt in the 
{ame breath intreated her brother to 
plead for him. There was no occa- 
lion for inireaty : Mr. D' Anvers was 
ſo tranſported at the idea of not only 
getting rid of his fiſler, bus of ſeeing 
ner io advantageouſly diſpoſed of, that 
he began to precipitate things in a 
manner not at all agreeable to the 
Lady, who was too partial to MaxLyY 
to. comply with the wiſhes of Sir 
Alexander. However, as the really 
beiicved that her brother waild never 
conſent to her marrying a men with 
a {mall fortune, ſhe determined to re- 
main fingle rather than give up the 
man ſhe hiked, for him whom ſhe ne- 
ver could -ſhe 1imagined—]ov e. Thus 
reſol ved, ſhe peremptorily ret. led the 

L zronet; 
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Baronet; and this refuſal ſo enraged 
her brother, that he vowed he would 
lock her up, that ſhe might neither 
ruin her/elf}, nor expoſe him; adding, 


that as he had ſupported her ever ſince 


Mr Lovely's death, and as ſhe could 
not make any reaſonable objection to a 
young man of birth and fortune, he 
was reſolved to force her into com- 
pliance. 

Finding herſelf in this diſagreeable, 
this diſtreſſive ſituation; finding her 
brother poſitive with regard to her 
alliance with Sir Alexander, ſhe told 
him with the greateſt freedom, that 
ſhe could not poſſibly feel any affec- 
tion for him. 

e Why cannot you love me (ſaid 
the Baronet) as well as you loved 
Mr. Lovely?“ 

© had no haypineſs with Mr. 
Lovely, (replied ſhe) nor could the 
fortune which he ſquandered on me 
ever procure me any felicity.—I had 
rather have leſs money and be 
happy.” 

«« [ ſuppoſe, then, (ſaid Mr. D* An- 
vers) you are foohikly fond of forme 
beggar : but take care, Annabella, 
(continued he) if you throw yourſelf 
away, you may ſtarve for me: | will 
have nothing more to do with you.?? 

Leave me then, brother, (replied 
ſhe, weeping)—leave me to do the 
beſt I can for myſelf.“ 

No, Madam, (anſwered he) J 
ſhall not leave you to ſhame me by 
your ſcandalous meanneſs: I will not 
ſee my filter in a ſtate of powerty.— 
No ; as I took you in when you were 
diſtreſſed, I will now inſiſt upon your 
ſettling yourſelf in a manner Wich. 
may prevent your wanting any farther 
aſſiſtance from me.“ 

Plainly perceiving that it would be 
to no purpole to contend with him, 
ſhe thought it beſt to ſay nothing; but 
ſhe. was reſolved, at the ſame time, 
that no compulive proceedings ſhouid 
make her marry the man whom the 
could not love; thinking, indeed, that 
ſhe ſhould act a very unjuſt part by fo 
doing, Not being willing, however, 


to diſoblige her brother entirely, ſhe 
determined to keep herſelt quite diſ- 
engaged, and, upon his having re- 
courie to arbitary meaſures on her ac- 
count, to leave his houſe, to endea- 
vour to get into ſome reputable fa- 
mily by Way of Companion to a Lady, 
or Gowerne/s to her children. 

While ſhe was forming theſe reſo- 
lutions (forced upon her by the tyran- 
nical behaviour of her brother) ar the 
window of the apartment to which 
ſhe was confined, a window which 
looked into the garden, ſhe {aw her 
lover under it. On his knees he im- 
plored her to come down, and ſpeak 
to him, | 

Starting with ſurprize and joy, ſhe 
could only bid him make his appear- 
ance in the ſame place, in a little 
time. She then retired, and wrote 
every thing that had paſſed between 
ter brother and her. Returning to 
her lover, ſhe found him juſt on the 
ſame ſpot, and in the ſame attitude. 
Kneeling Gown, herſelf, to the bottom 
of the window, ſhe ſhewed him the 
letter which the was going to throw 
do /n. He now again, with open 
arms, intreated her to put herſelf un- 
der his protection. She, on the other 
hand, pointing to ſome gardeners 
who were at work, begged him to be 
gone, leit they mould tee him, and 
tell her brother. 

*« You need not be alarmed about 
them (replied he), I have purcnated 
their filence ; it was by their atliſt- 
ance | gotin: throw me down, there- 
fore, the letter in your hand; and 
may it give me the deſirable intelli- 
gence that you will be mine fer 
ever!“ 

Mrs. Lovely did as ſhe was deſiced; 


but, the moment he caught it, Wwith- 
drew. 


He alſo retired, in order to 
read the contents. 

Mrs. Lovely, now more and more 
determined to enter into the moit 
terviie ftate rather than marry the 
man with whom the couid not be 
happy, merely for his title and for- 
tune, intended, upon being again 


FF» _ obliged 
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oblig'd by her brother to ſee Sir Alex- 
ander, to open her whole heart to 
Him, and to try to prevail on him to 
give up all thoughts of Her. - 
- While ſhe was enga ed! in this trai 
of think: AF, and 40 'F ith: 18 he: ſelf 
with the idea of beige fincerely be. 
loved by the man whom ſhe doomed 
the mol! amiable of his ſex, though 
ſie had the ima'leſt intention to gra- 
tity her inchnation at 545 expence, 
learn ag, hom time to time, from him 
that his littſe All was barely ſuſhcient 
for his own decent expenditure, ſhe 
received a meſſage one day from her 
brother, requeſting her immediate 
aypearance in the ſaloon. This mel- 
{age occaſioned' new alarms ! She 
doubted not but another interview 
had been projected: between her and 
Sir Alexander. 

Coming down quite in diſhahille, 
ſhe entered the room with a very me- 
lancholy air. As ſbon as ſhe entered 
It, the farted at the fight of a Gen- 
tleman eicgantly drefied, who, ad- 
vancing towards her with the molt re- 
ſpectful tenderneſs in his manner, in- 
formed her that he waited on her with 
the permiſſion of Mr. D' Anvers, and 
that he hoped when that Gentleman's 


conſent accompanied his own wiſhes, 
and when he could prove himſelf ca- 
pable of making a ſettlement on her 
equal to her © hes eſtate, the 
would no longer refuſe him her hand. 

She bluſh” d conſent, adding,“ i ho? 
I am ha ppy in my brother's approba- 
tion, Mr. Manly, yet J wanted not 
tamily nor fortune to bribe me to ac- 
cept of you. Nothing but the cer- 
tainty of diſobliging my brother, and 
the fear of diftrefling you, ignorant 
as I was of your real ztugtion, made 
me heſitate 53 | 

* | want no farther proof, Madam, 
replied Manly, of your being the 
moſt diſintereſted of women, and have 
cnly to beg your forgiveneſs for hav- 
ing made this trial of your virtue, 1 
am now completely bleſt to find that 
neither rank nor fortune could take 
you from me; it ſhall therefore be 
my perpetual care to endeavour to 
deſerve the partiality by which you 
have diſtinguiſhed me.“ 

He kept his word; he made the 
tendereſt of huſbands to the moſt dii- 
intereſted of women; and their mu- 
tual felicity was as laiting as It was 
uncommon, 


CONSEQUENCES OF A JUVENILE FROLIC. 


ORD Chief Juſtice Holt, who 
was very wild in bis youth, was 
once out with ſome of his raking com- 
anions on a journey into the country. 
They had ipent all their money; and, 
after many conſultations what to do, 
it was relolved that they ſhould part 
company, and try their tortunes lepa- 
rately. Holt got to an inn at the end 
Oi a ſtraggling village; and, putting 
a good hce on the matter, ordered 
his horſe to be well taken care of, 
called tor a room, beſpoke a ſupper, 
and looked after his bed. Ile then 
ſtrolled into the kitchen, where he 
law a laſs, about fiftcen years of age, 
ſhivering with an ague. Ile enquired 
of his aodiady, a widow, who the 
bir! was, and how long ſhe had been 


* 


ill, The good woman told him that 
ſhe was her daughter, an only child, 
and that ſhe had been ill near a year, 
notwithitanding all the aſſiſtance ſhe 
could procure from phyſic, at an ex- 
pence which had almoſt ruined her. 


- Holt ſhook his head at mention of the 


doQtors, and bade the parent be under 
no farther concern, for that her 
daughter ſhould never have another 
fit. He then wrote a few ynintel]1- 
gible words iu the court-hand, on a 
tcrap of parchment which had been 
uicd as the direction to a hamper; 
and, rolling it up, ordered it to be 
bound on the girl's wriſt, and remain 
there till ſhe was quite recovered. 
The ague, however, returned no 
moe ; and Holt, aſter having con- 
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tinued there a whole week, called for 
bis bill with as much courage as if his 
pockets had been filled with gold. 
Ah, Gos bleſs you!“ ſaid the old 
woman, * you are nothing in my 
„debt, I am ſure; 1 with T was able 
«to pay you for the cure you have 
c performed on my daughter: and, if 
I had had the happineis to have ſeen 
«you teu months ago, it would! have 
ſaved me 401. in my pocket.“ 
Holt, after ſome altercation, accepted 
of his week's accom miodation. as 2 
yratuity, and rode away. 

Many years afterwards, when he 
had become one of the Judges of the 
King” s Bench, he went on a circuit 
into the ſame country; and, among 
other criminals whom he was appoint- 
ed to try, there was an old woman 
charged. with witchcraft. To 1upport 
this charge, {ome witneſſes {wore that 
ſhe had a ſpeil, with which the could 
either cure ſuch cattle as were ſick, 
or deſtroy thoſe that were in health. 


in the ule of this ſpell, they ſaid, {he 
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had been lately detected; and, it 
Havi ing been found upon her, was 
ready to be produced in court. The 
Judge then deſired it might be handed 
up to him; when it appeared to be a 
dirty ball, covered with rags, and 
bout d round with packthread. Theſe 
coverings he removed, one after ano- 
ther, with great deliberation; and at 
laſt came to a piece of parchment, 
which he immediately perceived to 
be the fame he had once uſed as an 
EXPECIEnL to ſupply his want of money. 
At the recollection of this incident, he 
cha aged colour, and was filent for 
ſome time. At length, however, re- 
covering himtielf, he addreſſed the 
jury, and related the particular cir- 
cumitances of the tranſaction; which 
had ſuch an effect on the minds of 
her accuſers, that they Se at the 
folly and cruelty of their zeal: and 
Judge Holt's quondam hoſteſs was the 
Ia ſt perſon ever tried for witchcratt in 
that county. 


IX. 


Rome dulce diu fuit ac % emne, recluſd 
Mane demo wigilare, clieuti promere jara; 
Cautos nominibus certis expendere nummos z 
Majores aud:re, minori dicere, per que 


Cryjcere res 


pofſet, minui damnoja libido. 


utavit mentem populus levis, et calet ung 
Scribeudi fludio: Puerique patreſgue fevert 


Fronde cemas vincti cenart, et carmina dictant. 


Ho R. 


For many an age our fathers entertain'd 

Their early clients, and the laws explain'd ; 

© Initructed them their cautious wealth to lend, 

© While youth was taught with reverence to attend, 


Lo * * W 


HAT the love of fame is an 
univerjal paſſion it needs only 

an appeal to the feelings of all man- 
ind to evince. The illiterate me- 
— who can form no other no- 


And hear the old point out the prudent Ways 
To calm their paſſions, and their fortunes raue. 
Now the light people bend to other a 
A luſt of ſeribbling every breaſt inflames; 

Our youth, our ſenators with bays are crown d, 
6 And rhymes eternal at our icaſts go round.“ 


ims, 


FRAN CIS. 


tions of excellence than what the vi- 
brations of a pendulum, or the roman- 
tic beauty ot a Gothic palace have 
ſuggeited, hopes in time to fee his 
name recorded on the front of ſome 
city 


= 
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city clock, or mentioned by the cen- 
tinel of a St. Paul's or a St. Peter's 
with the ſame degree of reſpect as we 
now contemplate the Algebraic pro- 
blems of an Archimedes, or the in— 
3mitable deſigns of a Paliadio, a Vi- 
truvius, or a Jones.. The views of the 
ſage philoſopher are little different. 
To bury himſelf. in the quiet vale of 
retirement is the ſummit of his ambi- 
tion, and to ſooth himſelf with the 
flattering hope that he ſhall one day 
or other fill a nich among the departed 
worthies of ſome venerable abbey, 


$115 up the ſhort interval of meditation 


and pravers. To enumerate the dif- 
ferent effects which this paſſion pro- 
duces in different minds, would be 
redious, and perhaps unneceſſary. If 
its advantages to the world in general 
have been many, its diſadvantages 
have not been aliogeiher inconſider— 
able. Jo increaſe the republic of 
latters without adding to its ſtability 
13 a uſeleſs and dangerous experiment. 
Every illiterate puppy, who can 
ſca:cely {cribble his own name, thinks 
himtelf bound, with or without a pa- 
tron, to communicate his ftanzas to 
the public; and the pedantic {c*00]- 
boy, juſt out of his Cordery, ſends 
forth ſome nonſenſical tranſlation to 
the preſs, with a poetical dedication 
(as he calls it) to a Buſby or a Warton. 

Every attempt which cannot do 
good, muſt be productive of evil either 
in a more or leſs degree. Out of the 
numbers that have been infected witn 
this epidemical madaels for letters, fo 
few nave ſucceeded, that, to confign 
their productions to oblivion, it ſeems 
only neceitfary to mention their ſtation 
and character. However partial this 
may appear, it is not altogether un- 
jut. Lo damp the ardour of genius 
indeed in its voluntary exertions, may 
be confidered as the attempt of envy 
rather than prudence. But the genius 
of that unhappy, teſtleſs herd of au- 
thors, who never ſoar beyond the ma- 
drigals of a Grub-ltreet garret, is 
more to be pitied than admired ; it is 
more to be r:diculed than encouraged, 
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The preſent ſtate of the literary re. 
public 1s not in ſo weak and tottering 
a condition as to require aſſiſtance 
from the vain, the ſuperficial,” and 
the mercenary. True genius never 
fails to force its way into the world, 
It will always be admired, it will al. 
ways be revered; though, to be al. 
ways rewarded, experience tells us, i; 
not an invariable conſequence. The 
idleneſe, or modeſty, the moſt exalted 
and the moſt enlightened have been 
diſtinguiſhed more by their misfor- 
tunes than the liberality of their pa. 
trons. The diffidence of a Chatterton 
will be loved and pitied by every pre- 
tender to ſenſibility ; and the moſt ri. 

id moraliſt cannot but admire the 
Tos productions of genius, even in the 
diſipaied circles of an Otway or a Sa- 
vage. That all the poſſeſſors of an 
Otway's or a Savage's genius ſhall 
meet with a ſimilar fate, or that all 
ſhall be rewarded according to their 
deſert, it is not in the power of hu- 
manity to predict. But that the im- 
pertinent and ſuperficial ſwarm of au- 
thors who are continually buzzing 
about the ſacred temple of literary 
honours, ſhall be huddled into one 
common abyſs of irremeable oblivion, 
is the wiſh and the expectation of 
every true votary of learning. If it 
ſhould happen that an individual be 
indiſcriminately thrown into the ge- 
neral mais, who poſſeſſed better ta- 
lents, and deſerved a better fate than 
his contemporary and feliow-ſufferers, 
the loſs may not be conſiderable, it 
may not be felt. To ſuffer the incur- 
tons of a whole enemy upon our lands 
without oppoſition and without reſent- 
ment, becauſe a ſingle enemy has 
been induced or compelled to accom- 
pany them, would be madneis in- 
deed. | 

I have generally conſidered it as 
derogatory to the tate and judgment 
of that conſtellation of learning which 
ſhone out, in the beginning of thus 
century, with ſuch united radiance, 
that the Sacerdotal Threſher was ad- 
mitted into ſuch repute, But he was 

patroniſed 
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patroniſed by the very liberal patro- 
neſs of all that was learned, all that 
was noble. The reign of Queen Anne 
flouriſhed with a ſet of writers which 
would have done honour to the bright- 
eſt period of the Auguſtan age. Tho” 
not eminent for learning herſelf, ſhe 
was ſenſible of its value. She ſelt it 
in the cloſet and in the ſenate. The 
wiſdom, the probity, the judgment of 
an Addiſon, exerted in the admini— 
tration of Rate, could not but be ſuc- 
ceſsful. Tho' equally faſtidious and 
deliberate in the choice of her warri— 
ors, they were not altogether fo eſſen- 
tially beneficial. They were actuated, 
they were even ſupported, by the wiſe 
and prudent meaſures of a politic, 
well-informed miniſtry; and it may 
be fairly queſtioned whether the ex- 
ploits of a Marlborough and a Engene 
were not extended, nay even in ſome 
meaſure indebted for their ſucceſs, to 
the miniſterial exertions of an Addi- 
ſon and a Walpole. 

To conduct the affairs of ſtate with 
ſkill and prudence, few crowns have 
been ſo uniformly ſucceſsful in their 
choice of learned and virtuous ſtateſ- 
men. Of this the Queen was ſen- 
fible; and ſhe knew the danger of 
diſcouraging and rejecting one who 
had the leaſt pretenſions to genius or 
learning. Brought too from the mean 
employment of a threſher, his moſt 
glaring faults were over-looked with 
a candour and majeſtic benevolence 
ſoeminently characteriſtic of the royal 
patronels * of Duck. 

That he had ſome pretenſions to 
genius, however ſlight, may perhaps 
be allowed him on this ſcore, that 
none but a madman would have left 
the flail for the pen, unleſs he had 
felt himſelf really actuated by the im- 
pulſe of fancy; or, to uſe the words 


of the witty epigrammatiſt of St. 
Patrick's, 


* From threſhing ſtraw he turns to threſh 
his brains, 


For which her Majeſty allows him grains; 


* Here is an anachroniſm. Dachs patroneſs was Caroline, not Anne. Evir, 
Þ Roderick Random diſer ves and pofſefjes a place in better company, EDT, 


— 
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« Though *tis confeſs d that thoſe who ever 
ſaw I ſtraw.“ 


«& His poems, think them all not worth = 


At the time that Mr. Duck wrote, 
he ſeems to have been encouraged and 
careſſed by the great and the learned. 
That he was popular, has been avow'd 
by all his contemporaries. But the 
popularity. of his poems cannot be 
conſidered as the criterion of their 
excellence. Intrinſic beauty, if it 
had ſhone ont with any remarkable 
luſtre, could never have ſuffered ſo 
conſiderable a change, from the lapſe 
of half a century, as to be total! 
obliterated and diſcarded. The works 
of this once-fo-much celebrated wri- 
ter are now to be found only in the 
cloſets of peaſants, or in the corner- 
ſhelf of a pot-houſe, in the honour- 
able aſſociation of Tom Brown and 
Roderick Random +. It was not the 
genius of Duck, it was not his love 
of learning, 1t was not the liberality 
of his patrons alone, that recommend- 
ed him to the notice of a Queen and 
the public; but it was the predomi- 
nance of faihion, and the happy con- 
currence of favourable circumitances, 
which exalted him to an eminence in 
the temple of literary honours little 
inferior to that of a Dryden or a 
Waller; but, fortunately tor poſteri- 
ty, it was an eminence too dazzling 
for the weak and ſuperficial abilities 
of Duck to ſupport, and from which 
he has fince deicended with 1gnominy 
and reproach, The able hiſtorian of 
his life has laviſhed upon him ſuch 
unmerited adulation as even prejudice 
or intereſt will hardly juſtify, eſpe- 
cially when the taite and judgment of 
a Spence are coaiidered as at ſtake. 

Should ſuch encouragement fall to 
the lot of every illiterate puppy, to 
be praiſed by the learned commenta- 
tor on the Odyſſey, and to be patro- 
nifed by a Queen, and ſuch a Qneen 
too as nations lets limited than Great 
Britain might have been proud to ace 
knowledge as their Sovereign, the 

caſe 
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caſe would be melancholy and danger- 
ons. The buſtle of a commercial or 
mechanical profeſſion would be ſuper- 
ſeded by an epidemical devotion to 
the Muſes. The moſt magnincent 
buildings of our kingdom would be 
converted into repoſitories for poetat- 
ters and ſcribblers. Every avenue 
and every parade in the metropolis 
would be crowned with a fei of halt- 
brained emaciated creatures ; and 
the whole city, inftead of being di- 
vided, as it now is, into ſqunres and 
palaces, would become one continu- 
ed train of printing-offices and Grub- 
ſtreets. 

That true merit, however, is not 
always incompatible with a low birth, 
or narrow education, experience has 
repeatediy informed us. Some of the 
moſt eminent of our Northern literati 
have riſen from poverty and obſcurity 
to wealth and reputation. But the 
laure! muſt he conterred with delibera- 
tion and government. It is of danger- 
ous tendency, unleſs conferred on 
thoſe who are worthy the acquihtion. 
And how few are the meritorious, in 
comparion with the candidates that 
2pply! That every adventurer from 
the plough-tail, or the barn, ſhroud 
become a Cincinnatus, or even a 
Duck, is no longer expected, as it is 
no longer wanted; and the gold that 
one ſhall afford, when compared with 
the quantity of drois that attends it, is 
ſo very inconſiderable as ſcarcely to 
pay the expence of an analitical 
procels. 

Ferrum emicuit ſi forte decorum, et 

Si werius paulo cancinniur unus et alter, 

Ire totum ducit, venditane pocma. 

If chance ſome better phraſe, or happier 
line, - 

« Wit! ſudden luſtre unexpected ſhine, 

& However harſh the rugged numbers roll, 

It ſtamps a price and merit on the whole,” 


Put that ſome of theſe adventurers 
have contributed to the national good, 
by the labours of their pen, cannot be 
denied. Without learning, without 
intereft, and without judgement, 
many have attained a conhderable de— 


gree of merited reputation, merely hy 
the wild wood-zrates of a natural, yy. 
cultivated genius, 

Among thi: ſpecies of writers is 99 
be ranked the Briſtol Milk-uoman, 
The natural fire of her imagination, 
aided by the keenett ſemations of hor. 
ror, has produced ſuch a train of me. 
lancho:y ſentiments, expreſſed wich 
all the rage ot poetical fanaticiſm, x; 
a dappho, or an Ennius, in car coun. 
try, and in our times, would probably 
have breathed. Blank verie is ber 
province. Her ear ſeems to be well at- 
tuned to the modulation of its pe- 
riods. The poem to Svella ſeems to be 
the beſt, as it is the fiiſt, in the col- 
jection. The ſtructure of its veries ig 
happy and harmonious, In the beit of 
our Engliſh poets we ſhall find few 
thoughts more ſtriking and original 
than one in her poem to Mr. Kai, 
where ſhe iays, 


« ah! hapleſs, hapleſs Nate | 
„Where Immortality itſelt is ſick, 
„And hopes annihilation.” 

In rhyme, her beſt piece is Cn 
Hill. The firſt fourteen lines are ani- 
mated, pictureſque, and beautiful. 
It is much to be withed that ſhe would 
continue her devotion to the Mutes; 
and 1 doubt not but the generous dil- 
poſition of the ingemous Lady that 
uſhered her into the world will conti- 
nue to cherith and promote a genius 
which may prove ſo invaluable a con- 
tributor to the common Rock of harm- 
leſs pleatures. 

It was not my original intention 
to enter into a diſcuſſion of the me: its 
of thelc two poctical devotees. But 
as I have been led unavoidably into 
it, a compariſon may perhaps be ex- 
pected as a natural conſequence. But 
where there is no ſimilarity, there 
can be no- compariſon. Duck had 
chiefly his intereſt in view. He was 
content to grovel at the foot of Par- 
naſſus, and crop the flowers that 
ſprung up opportune!y to his hand, 0 
that he could, at any rate, profit by 
the labour. Mis, Yearſley wiote for 
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her ſubſiſtence. Nor was ſhe filenced 
after the fatigue of barely procuring 
it. But her Nuſe is a Muſe of 
Fire,” that ſtrives ** to aſcend the 
higheſt heaven of invention.“ 1 ſhail 
conclude this month's lucubration 
with her character, as ſummed up by 
Mis II. More. 

% You wil! find her, like all unlet- 
« tered poets, abounding in imagery, 
« metaphor, and pericaification ; 
« her {auits, in this reſpeRt, being 
« rather thoſe of {uperfluity than of 
„want. If her epithets are now and 
« then bold and vehement, they are 
« ftrixing and original; and I ſhould 
« beſorry to fee the wild vigour of her 
« xuſtic Muſe polithed into elegance, 
or laboured into corretaeis. Her 
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*© ear is perfect; - there is ſometimes 
„ great ſelicity in the ſtructure of 
* her blank verſe 5 and ſhe often va- 
* ries the pauſe with a happineſs 
* which looks like ſcill. She abounds 
© in falſe concords, and 104CCcuricies 
* of vartuus kinds; the groſleſt of 
* which have been corredted. You 
© will fad her often diff ſe ir vm re- 
* dundency, and ofiener obſcure 
from brevity : but you will ;e dom 
* find ia her thoſe inexpiable poetic 
« fins, the falie theught, the puerile. 
© conceit, the diſtorted image, and 
© the 1ncongruous metapho: — the 
t common reſources of bad pets, and 
*f the not uncommon blemiihes of 
good ones.“ 


NATURAL HISTORY. No, Vf. 


[EMBELLISHED WITH AN ENGRAVING OF THE ELEFANT. J 


| Tre ELęPHANT | 
S the largeſt quadrupede in the 
world, being ſometimes fifteea 
feet high, and thick in proportion. 
The tocchead is very high and riſing, 
and the ears are very large and han 
downwards. Phe eyes are very mall, 
and the broboſcis or trunk is long, 
leſſening gradually from the head to- 
wards the extremity, Which is flat, 
and has two holes or noſtrils at the 
end. 
trunk at pieaſure, it being full of 
wrinkles or rings indented round it. 
It can take any thing from the ground 
with its trunk, by the help of a little 


pointed griſtle, or membrane, that it 


can twiſt round it. 


The body is round and full, and 
the back riſes With an arch; but the 


whole animal is (ſhort in proportion to 
its height. The feet are round at the 
bottom, and do not ſeem to ſpiead 
Sal beyond the bulk of the legs. 
4a cach foot there are live flat horny 
ritiags, which ſeem to be the extremi- 
ties of the toes, though they do not 
appear outwardly. The tail 1s like 
that of a hog, and the ſæin is horny, 
tough, and has many irregular riſings, 
Vor. I. No, 10. 


It can ſhorten or lengthen the 


or humps, and it hangs very looſe on 
the body. ö 

This is the deſcription of a very 
young Elephant ſhewn in London, 
that had no tuſks; and therefore I 


ſhall give an account of choſe mat are 
full grown. 


They are not all oi one 
ſort, for in Tonguin, Siam, and other 
parts of theE aft. Indies, there are white 
Elephants, which are in high eſteem 
by the inhabitants of thoic parts; 
likewiſe in the iſland of Ceylon their 
are ſome that are ipotted, which per- 
haps are not to be met with in any 
ether country. They all delignt to 
live in the torrid zone, though nen 
they are brought igto northern di- 


mates they do very well, which per- 


haps is owing to their being kept in 
warm tables, and eenſequently not 
expoſed” to the cold air in the 
fields. 

The hide of an Elephant is without 
hair, and quite full of icratches and 
ſcars, which they receive in paſſing 
through thics woods and other thorny 
places. At tne end of the tail there 
15 a tuft of hair a fout and a lialf long, 


and as thick as hogs' briſtles. The 
female is much leſs than the male, 


Q ad. 
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nd the udder is between the fore- 
ſegs. Their uſual food is grats, 
heath, roots, and the ſhogts of young 
ſhrubs and buthes whilſt they are 
tender. However they are very fond 
of corn wnen they can get at it, and 
they do a great deal of miſchief in 
the corn- fields, but they ſpoil a great 
deal mote than they eat. 

he teeth or tus of an Elephant 
grow to a prodigious ſize, being fre- 
quently eight feet long, and weigh 
| pivards of ons hundred pounds. "The 
n ouch, conſidering the bulk of this 
creature, is imal}, and in both jaws 
there are grinders which are fixed in 


a ſolid bone, inſomuch that they ſeem 


tooth together to make only one ſolid 
body, though they are diltingmſhed 
jrom each ocher by undulated parallel 
lines, and are eight or nine in 
number. 

Tae trunk is fix or ſeven feet in 
length, and upwards of three in cir- 
cumference at its origia. It is fo 
Htrong that he can take up a vaſt 
wer gut thereon, pluck up trees by the 
roots, and toſs a criminal very high in 
the air. For 1n ſeveral of the eaſtern 
countries an Elephanc is made uſe of 
as an executioner, Hiſtory informs 
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us, that Elephants were uſed in war 
by the ancients ; and fo they are at 
this day by ſeveral of the Indian 
Princes; and when they are well 
taught they make great havock in the 
field of battle. "They formerly uſed 
to place a fort of towers upon their 
backs, which held about fix fighting 
men, who threw darts at the enemy, 
The natural food of the Elephant was 
mentioned above; but when he is 
brought about for a ſhow, he will eat 
hay, oats, barley, and all forts of 
fruits. Beſides, he has fo quick a 
ſenſe of ſmelling, that he can tell if 
any one of the company has fruit in 
his pocket, and will take it out with 
his trunk. Their way of drinking is 
to ſuck up water with their Roe. by 
and then convey it into their mouths, 
They are ſaid to live to a great age, 
that is, two or three hundred years, 
but upon what ground this conjecture 
is tounded is uncertain. However it 
may ſafely be affirmed that they live 
one hundred and twenty, or one hun- 
dred and thirty years. The manner 
of copulation, and the time of bearing 
their young are only gueſſed at, and 
therefore we ſhall not trouble the 
reader with ſuch uncertainties. ® 


FOR THE YORKSHIRE MAGAZINE. 
TO H. DUNCOMBE AND W. WILBERFORCE, ESQRS. 


HE inquiries which: have been 
lately made into the itate and 
management of the poor, and of the 
charitable d nations which have been 
left ior the relief of the poor, are to 
he the foundation of bills to be 
brought into Parliament in the courſe 
of next ſeſſion, in waich new regula- 
tions and very material changes are 
to be propolzd; and Mr. Gilbert 
having priated and circulated a ſhort 
2ccount of the plan he intends to of- 
ſer, with a view to invite objerva- 
tions, it cannot be improper to men- 
tion to you, the Repreſentatives of 
the county, ſuch as occur on this 1n- 


' tereiling ubject. 


There are ſome intended regula- 


tions in Mr. Gilbert's plan ſo obvi- 
oufly and indiſputably good, that 
they recommend themſelves at firſt 
ſight.— One is, the reduction of the 
number of ale-houſes, in which, as 
he ſays very truly, the poor waſte 
their time and ſubſtance, and deſtroy 
their morals — Another is, the pro- 
viding for the better education of the 
children of the poor, till they are of 
a proper age to be put out appren- 
tices, or to go into ſervice. Some 
others allo will probably have good 


effects; but whether a total change of 
the whole ſyſtem of managing the 
poor, which Mr. Gilbert propoſes, 
Will be a very advantageuus meaſute, 
may admit ot {ume reatonab.e WT 

It 


fi 
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It is ſo much the faſhion to com- 
plain of the intolerable burthen of 
the poor, and of “ the preſſing ne- 
ceſſity for having ſome ſpeedy redreſs 
to fo crying a grievance,” (page 23) 
that the notion 1s implicitly adopted 
by many, without 1nquiring whether 
it is true, or, if true, to what cauſes 
it is owing.—Tf, as far as it is really 
a crying grievance, it be owing not 
to any Feet in the preſent laws, but 
to the licentiouſneſs of preſent man- 
ners, and the defeQive exscu:ion of 
the laws; the making of new ones 
will, moſt probably, be an inade- 
quate remedy. ; 

Now it is very certain, that in 
many places the poor are not à griev- 
ous burthen, and that where they are, 
the fault is not in the laws, but in 
thoſe who ought to execute them, 


and that the preſent laws, (the beſt 


perhaps by which the poor of any 
country ever were provided for) with 
very few improvements, would be 
fully adequate to the purpoſe--why 
then overturn at once the whole ſyſ- 
tem, which has been in uſe almoſt 
two centuries—1n which almoſt every 
doubtful caſe that can occur is now at 
length ſettled at an immenſe expence 
by adjudications in the Court of 
King's Bench=—which is rendered 
eaſy by habit —and which fails, for 
the moſt part, only becauſe the laws 
will not execute themſelves ? 

The places in which they anſwer 
their intention are the country parithes 
and villages in general. The places 
in which they may be liable to objec- 
tions are—The large towns, where 
different manners require different 
ries, -The metropolis, in which are 
the refule of the kingdom — Trading 
towns, wioſe trade is on the decline and 
changing its place —ſea- ports, where 
there is a perpetual flux of inhabi— 
tants —and borough towns, where the 
lower people are idle and drunken, 
becauſe they ſend Members to Parlia- 
ment, and the laws {lcep, becauſe the 
magiſtrates are afraid of hurting their 
laterelt with theſe great men, 


But the caſe is very different in 


the country towns—where a ſet of 


people live together, ſeparated from 
the corruptions of great towns—0c- 
cupied in country buftneſs—not fo 
numerous as to he ftranzers to the 
characters and condutt of each other 
here one or two of theit own body 
look to thoſe who ſtand in need of 
help—ane where, if they ſhould have 
a reſident clergyman of reipectable 
character among them, it carely hap- 
pens that the poor are not taken care 
of, and at the eaſicſt expence. They 
are employed in fuch work as their 
ſtrength is equal to and where they 


are not ſet to work, it is becauſe they 


are no great burthen) — they Rave a 
fixed allowance to depend upon, to 
which are often added litile voluntary 
acts of kindneſs—and they are ſuffer- 
ed as much as poſſible to continue in 
their own houſes, the quiet and free- 
dom of which ſupply them with the 
few comforts that remain to age and 
infirmity. 

In places, indeed, where the pa- 
riſh-miniſter has deſerted his poſt, 
and left a labourer to do the duty at 
{mail wages, the inhabitants may 
grow hardened and cruel but here 
the magiſtrate interpoſes, and though 
he may not be able to make them hu- 
mane, he can compel them to do 
juſtice. 

Mr. Gilbert ſays (page 23) that 
* when his plan is properly ſettled 
and en.orcel, the poor will have 
peace aud quiet.” —In the places 
mentioned they have it z - that 
„ they will avoid the haruſhips they 
ſuifer while the litigation» about tneir 
ſettlements are depending; —Theſe 
hardſhips are unknown in Vorkſhire, 
and ſhould have been deſcribed ; — 
that the overicers are incompetent 
judges what fort of relief to give the 
Poor,”'—Surely not; having oppor- 
tunities of kngwing exactly dieir con- 
dition and deſerts, and acting under 
the control of the magiſtrate that 
te the rates, when the plan is com- 
pleated, will be very coſiderably re- 


92 duced,” 
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duced,” —This is not very likely, in 
places where the preſent laws ar 
properly executed. 

But not to purſue further Mr. 
Gilhert's plan, which it 15 no: withe 
to diſparage, mic: Jefs the author of 


1 FS * 4a* © 
I, endagh has been ſaid to Juiiiiy a 


p 1 ; # 1 2 a . 4 ' 
4 22 U Aud 4 1 elbe 6 7 and ja- 


ti: fied under the preſent laws, may 
c1linue under the prejent laws if they 
«/"goje it, and thai the jm: on 
«leinje eviich was in a bill 71% tots 
fut;eet brought ints Pariiament by 
Mr. Cilbert fore years ago, may be 
zn/ortea in the new bill. 

With reſp2& to the Charitable Do- 
nations winch have been made by 
deed or will to the poor, wit cut ap- 
pointing any particular mod of ap- 
Plying em, „ W wund tnat 
their only effett is to loſſen the poor- 
rates, and ſo to benefit not the poor 
but the rich. . 

But lr. Gilbert has ſtopped ſhort, 
and blinked the buſineſs à little, by 
not extending his inquiries to two 
other ſubjects, which have a principal 
influence on the ſtate and number of 
the poor, and theſe are Phe 'condi- 
tion of the country livings of 100 l. a 
vear and upwards, and—of the en- 
dowed ſchools. 

The true tecret to make the poor 
Jeſs burthenſome, is to bring about 
ſome change in the public manners : 
and to bring the church back to its 
primitive principles, uz change the 
public manners for the better. It 
may be a bold word, but the ſin of a 
numerous and diforderly poor (a great 
part of it at leaſt) lies at the door of 
tie church — Let inquiry be made 
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whether livings that are a competent 
provitien for the paſtor, have a par- 
ſonage houſe upon them——vhether 
the miniſter reſide —if not, whether 
he ſubſtitutes a proper perion, with 
ſuch an income as will furniſh him 
the comforts and decencies of hi ſta- 
tion enable him to be independent 
to maintain hoſpitality, and be chari- 
table. Merely doing the daiy (fo 
called. as if it compre ended every 
tiinz) is doing nothing. It is the 
eloquence of a virtuous conduct and 
good ex:imple, which conſtitutes the 
value of the joſtitution. Without 
this, it is mockery and profanation. 
There are ſchocls row :n this coun- 
ty, endowed to the amount of 2, z, 
and gool. a year, of which the 
maſters have contrived to make ſine- 
cures, depriving the poorer people of 
all education, and driving the richer 
to the neceſſity of ſending their chil- 
dren to ichools at diſtant places, with 
great inconvenieace and expence. 
That men, after being 15 or 20 years 
zu this laborious employment, ſhould 
have a handiome retreat, is very fit- 
ting, and proviſion ſhould be made 
for it: but for them to procure their 
eaie by demoliſhing the ſchools, is 
abominable, and calls loudly for re- 
dreſs. | x 
Perhaps, Gentlemen, it might not 
be too much to ſay, that by inſtituting 
inquiries, in Mr. Gilbert's manner, 
on the tæus laſi mentioned articles, and 
promoting inch effectual remedies as 
the Parliament .may think proper to 
apply, you will do your couſtituents 
tne moſt eſſential ſervice that it is in 
your power to render them. | 
OZ. 1786. | 
2 FREEHOLDER. 
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AN EPISTOLARY ANSWER TO SOPHIA Bs INQUIRY ON 
THE CHO!Ck OF CHARACTERS. 


T might ſeem a preſumption 1n me 

I (were I not a merricd man, and 

ezpericuced in wedlock] to give my 
. Kg j 


opinion on ſo delicate a ſubje& as is 
tne choice of a partner for life. In 
every ſituation whatever, whether 
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cor or rich, the grand foundation 
upon which we ought to ſettle car 
minds ſhould be on the conſequences 
which muſt follow ſuch an engage- 
ment, viz. miſery or happineſs ; like- 
wiſe upon the diſpoſition of the object 
we mean to engage with, and how far 
his ſentiments may correipond with 
one own 3 whether he feems poſſeſſed 
wita that ncver-failing art cf joinain 
gentlenets with teverity, and humanity 
with prudence z whether alſo his rca- 
fon ſeems to have got the better of 
paſiion, and how tar his converſation 
bears reſemblance to his internal 
mird. All theſe duly conſidered. I 
think it will be no hard matter to de- 
cide the. conteſt. 

I think you fey you have a good 
fortune of your own, mndependeat of 
any expectancy either from one ad- 
mirer or the other; as ſuch, I cannot 
ſuppole fortune has any cla m in your 
ptetenſions. Happineſs ſeems to be 
the grand point in view, and how far 
the qualifications of your lovers may 
conduce to increaſe it, ſhall be next 
conndered. | | 

Your firſt admirer 1s a young gen- 
tleman of reputable family, &c. nei- 
ther too much of a fool, nor yet too 
much of a philoſopher ; and from this 
argument | deem him entre les Deux. 
I tear, Madam, that pretended phi- 
loſophy of his will not make you hap- 
py; it ſeems but as a maſk to hide 
ſome ſecret failings which his want of 
true genius is incapable of announc- 
ing, and thus, under the cloak of pre- 
tended aſſiduity to your periconal ac- 
compliſhments, he plays the lover in 
diſguiſe, no new trick of fathion. 1 
am alſo apprehenſive he acts as ſome 
other lovers do, who, mceting by 
Chance, caſt at each other a feœ un- 
meaning glances ; and, becauic they 
are unhappy when ſeparated, think 
they will be more happy when toge- 
ther. This is oft the caſe with thoſe 
Who get married in a private manner, 
and nad, alas! when too late, that 
they were but lov: 7 d be Mie rable. 
Altho' good family connections may 
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appear laudable in point of palit, 
yet I cannot taink them effentially 
advantageous in point of happineſs. 
What can be expected from an imma- 
ture youth, but little experienced in 
that ſenſibility of heart which muſt 
neceſſarily flow trom a grateful mind, 
raiſed from poverty to affluence, and 
ſuſceptible of the fineſt acknowledge- 
ments! The principles upon which a 
lover who makes aſſiduity his only 
claim to a woman's affections, muſt, 
think, be more conformable to the 
dictates of ie!t-intereſt and conveni- 
ence than io any motives of honour 
Or iategrity. 

If matrimony is beſt for the enjoy- 
ment of ſocial life, every finer feeling 
which can wake the foul to ſympathy 
muit be beſt adapted for that purpoſe, 
and of which your laſt admirer teems 
to be poſſefſ-d. He has, by your own 
account, every accompliſhment which 
muſt endear him to ſociety; a pos- 
ſeſlor of all the polite arts, and every 
other engowment which can render 
perional accompliſhments of value. 
Fine taſte and good nature to a ſen- 
hble woman mutt be tar ſuperior to 
any preſerment which may offer itfelf 
to a diſintereſted mind; and I cannot 
think you ſa deſtitute of moral ſenſe 
as to ſuſpect that you do not accord 
with me in my opinion. The modeſt 
diſhdence with which this gentieman 
withes to encroxch upon your affec— 
tions, feems to diſtinguiſh his feelings 
as too fincere to give offence, or too 
delicate to intrude upon civility and 
good manners. On this ſcore I think 
you may very prudently receive the 
addreis of ſuch a lover. What with 
his chearful diſpoſition, refinement of 
abilities, and other perſonal diſtinc- 
tions, I think I may venture to deter- 
mine for you; ſuch a character, ex- 
perience tells me, muſt be well wor- 
tuy your regard and encouragement. 
Poverty, Madam, 1s no crime! and 
in My opinion, an attachment found- 
ed upon honeit and grateful principles 
counterbalances every other mark of 
flattering dignity, which may lay 

| claim 
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claim to a woman's tender ſentiments. 
This ſeems to be the one and only 
motive to effect haypineſs and prace 
of mind, both of which 1 wiſh yon 


moſt ſincerely in poſſeſſion of. 
I am, Madam, 
your well-wiſher, 


Fork. BENEDICT, 
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A PHILOSOPHICAL QUERY. 


BOUT three weeks ago I was 

in a room with ſeveral other 
perſons, when a ſhower of rain and 
hail was driven by the velocity of the 
wind againſt the windows, which 
were preſently covered on the inſide 
with dew, though before quite dry : 
1 have many times ſeen a ſhower, 
when driven obliquely againſt the 


windows, produce the ſame effea, 
and mall he glad to fer the opinion 
of ſome of your philoſephical corre. 
{po2d41:5 on this phenomenon, con. 
veyei through the channel of your 
M4g4zinc. as I have never yet ſeen 
it inveſtigated. 

NAWTONIENSIS, 
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A SALE BY AUCTION OF FURNITURE FOR THE MIND. 


1 


A SIwasfatin my great chair the 


other night, after reading Lu- 


cian's Auction of Lives, with the wit 
of which I was not a little diverted, 
in the midſt of a train of thought 1 
inſenſibly fell aſieep, when Fancy 
preiented to me the following viſion. 

Methought there was a general 
auction proclaimed, a large room cho- 
len, and an artificial auctioneer pre- 
ſented himſelf to ſell Furniture for the 
Mind of every ſort. 

The firit thing he expoſed to ſale 
was Vice, but the company being 
well furniſted with that commodity, 
none was bought, 

He then put up VIRTUE, and after 
having, according to cuſtom, en- 
larged upon it's excellencies, imme- 
diately a confuied murmur ran thro? 
the rem. Every one admired the 
beauties of it, and recommended it to 
his friend, as excecdingly uſeful and 
neceſſary; but ſtill 1 was ſurprized 
that, amidſt ſuch general admiration, 
no-body bid for it. At laſt a feeble 
iqueaking voice offered a large price; 
J inquired who it was, and found it 
to be an old ſinner of fourſcore. As 


no- body bid more he carried it off; 
but as his perſon was ſo exceedingly 
ill and weak, it was not likely he 
lived to make uſe of it. 

MopzsrTY came next; and TI was 
pleated to ſee a young officer purchaſe 
it, and immediately retire with a 
becoming bluſh upon his counte- 


nance. 


An Atheiit ſet up a loud laugh at 
RELiciox appearing next, but bid 
for it, becauſe, as he ſaid, he was 
reſolved to expoſe the phantom to the 
world. As the auctioneer delivered 
her to him, feeing bim ſurprized at 
her extraordinary beauty, he aſſured 
him, that a few hours ſerious conver- 
ſation and intimate acquaintance with 
her, would make him relinquith his 
il! opinion, and fix him one of her 
great admirers. 

At the ſight of HRATUEN Mo- 
RALITY, Which was next put up, all 
the company ſeemed to admire ner 
ſize, her majeſtic port, and an air of 
ſolemn grandeur that ſeemed ſettled 
in her countenance ; ſhe looked with 
great dipnity, and appeared to view 
the world with a contempt, mp 

7e 
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ret methought did not appear real. 
However, 65 generally was ſhe ad- 
mired, that many bid largely for 
her; but one man I obſerved ſeemed 
reſolved upon the purchaſe. Upon 
inquiry who he was, I was informed 
he went by the name of Philoſopher 
Square; he at laſt obtained her, and 
went eagerly to graſp his prize, as 
he thought, when nold !—Fruftra 
comprenja manus, effugit imago ſhe 
eluded his graſp, and diſcovered her- 
telf to be nothing but an airy phan- 
tom. 

Our auctioneer immediately pro- 
duced CHRISTIAN Mog aLir ry; 
and iſthe company were delighted with 
the fight of the above-mentioned phan- 
tom, with this angelic appearance 
they were raviſned; love, compaſſion, 
mercy, and a thouſand beanties, 
bloomed on her looies, and beamed 
from every heaven-formed feature. 
While we were taken up in admiring 
this heavenly maid, the auctioneer 
preſented her to the company volun- 
tarily, with an aſſurance that the 
Great God of heaven and carth had 
ſent that glorious being, to inform 
our minds, to reQtify our paſſions, and 
to make us capable of an eternity of 


hap piueſs. 
THE ORI GIN 
. . write, or, in other words, to 


exhibit thoughts to the eye, 
was early attempted in Egypt by hie- 
roglyphics. But theſe were not con- 
fined to Egypt; figures compoſed of 
painted feathers were uſed in Mexico 
to expreis ideas, and by ſuch figures 
Montezuma received intelligence of 
the Spaniſh invaltun. In Peru, the 
only aritametical figures known were 
knots of various colours, which terved 
to caſt up accounts. The ſecond ſtep 
naturally 1a the progrels of writing is 
to repfelent each word by a mark, 
terined a letter, which is the Chineſe 
way of Writing: they have about 
11,000 of thele ma ks or letters in 
common ule, and in matters of ſci- 
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After many which I have forgot, 
Puttosor h was propoſed to ſale; 
ſhe had an agreeable aſpect, and ſeem- 
ed worth obtaining. A ſerious, grave 
man, bought her, and went to take 
ter, when. to the great ſurprize of us 
all, ſhe ſlipped from him, and fled 
with incredible iwifrneſs. The pur- 
chaſer, unwilling to loſe his prize, 
purſued, and we ſoon loſt fight of 
them ; but the auctioneer aſſured us 
it would be impoſſible for bim to 
overtake, or even long to keep her in 
ſight. 

Upon this he offered Rear Wie- 
Dom. A modeſt-looking youth ſeemed 
greatly enamoured of her, and obtain- 
ed her: upon receiving her, ſhe pre- 
ſented him with a label, in which 
was this inicription : 

— Not to know at large of things remote, 
From uſe obſcure and ſubtile, but to know 
That which betore us lies in daily life, 

Is the prime wiſdom : what is more is fume, 
Or emptineſs, or fond impertinence; 


And renders us, in things that more concern, 
Unpractis' d, unprepar'd, and ſtill to ſeek. . 


Many other things of this fort were 
Jiſpoſed of, but here unluckily I nod- 
ded, and dropped my Lucian oat of 
my hand, and the tall of it awoke 
me. 


QF. WW R1TH1N'G, 


ence they employ to the number of 
60,000. Our way is far more eaſy 
and commodious; inſtead of marks or 
letters for words, which are infinite, 
we repretent, by marks or letters, the 
articulate ſounds that compoſe words. 
Theſe ſounds exceed not thirty in 
number, and coniequently the ſame 
number of marks or letters are ſuffi- 
cient for writing. This was at once 
to ſtep from hieroglyphics, the moſt 
imperſect mode of writing, to letters. 
repreſenting iounds, the molt pertect; 
for there is no probability that the 
Chineſe mode was ever practiſed in 
this part of the world. With us, 
learaiiig to read 15 io eaſy as to be ac- 
quired 1n Childhood; we are ready 

tor 
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for the ſciences as ſoon as the mind 
is ripe for them. The Chineſe mode, 
on the contrary, is an unſurmountable 
obſtacle to knowledge; becauſe, it 
being the work of a life-time to read 
with eaſe, no time remains for ſtudy- 
ing the ſciences. Our caſe was in 
ſome meaſure the ſame at the reſtora- 
tion of learning; it required an age 
to be familiarized with the Greek and 
Latin tongues, and too little time re- 
mained for gathering knowledge out 
of their books. _ 

The Chinefe ſtand upon a more 
equal footing with reſpect to arts; 
tor thee may be acquired by imita— 
tion or oral in{truftion, without bobs. 
The art of writing with letters repre- 
ſenting ſonnds is, of all inventions, 
the moſt important and the leaſt obvi- 
ous. The way of writing in China 
makes fo naturally the ſecond ſtep in 
the progreſs of the art, that our good 
fortune in ſtumbliang upon a way ſo 
much more perfect cannot be fſuth- 
ciently admired, when to it we are 
indebted for our ſuperiority in litera- 


| 0 0 
QUACK, who affected an un- 


lucky phraſe, at every turn 
c:1ed—* So much the better !* Viſiting 
a patient almoſt in the agony of 
death, he aſked how he ſlept that 
night. Not a wink, Sir. —“ 80 
much the better!“ cries the Doctor. 
He then enquired how his fever was: 
O Lord!“ ſays the patient, 1 burn 
© as it I were on fire.'— So much 


ture above the Chineſe. Their way 
of writing is a fatal obſtruction to 
ſcience ; for it is fo revitted by in- 
veterate practice, that the difficulty 
would not be greater to make thein 
change their language than their let. 
ters Hieroglyphics were a fort of 
writing ſo miſerably imperfect, as to 
make every improvement welcome; 
but, as the Chineſe make a tolerable 
ſhift with their own letters, however 
cumberſome to thoſe who know bet. 
ter, they never dream of any im. 
provement. Hence it may be aver. 
red with great certainty, that, in 
China, the ſciences, though ſtill in 
infancy, will for ever continv* ſo. 
The art of writing was known jn 
Greece when Homer compoled his 
two Epics; for he gives ſomewhere 2 
hint of it. It was at that time, pro- 
bably, in its infancy, and uſed only 
for recording laws, religious pre- 
cepts, or other ſhort works. Cy- 
hers, invented in Indoſtan, were 
— into France from Arabia, 
about the end of the tenth century. 


. | 
the better,” quoth the Quack. 
How does your cough ??--* I tpit up 
* my lungs,” replied the ſick man, 
© So much the better ſtill,“ anſwers, 
the Quack. Ah! dear Doctor,“ 
quoth the expiring pattent, ? what 
* a pity it is that a man ſhould go out 
* of the world with all theſe fine 
«* ſymptoms !? 


. 


Young ſellow was ertolling a 
lady's beauty very highly, and 


bad ſet of teeth. © Very true,” ſaid 
the firſt, © but ſhe is a fine woman in 


one of his companions allowed ſhe ite of ber teeth.” 


had beauty, except that ſhe had a 


A EK: 


S a country gentleman was read- 
ing a newſpaper in a coffee- houſe, 
he {aid to a friend who ſat near him 
have been looking ſome time to 
* ice what the miniſtry are about, but 


© | cannot find where thoſe articles 
* are put, not being uſed to the Lon- 


don papers. Look among the 


* robbertes!” rephed the other. 
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For the Vorxeurnet MAGAZINE 
SOLILOQUT. 
HE Moon has gain'd the zenith of her 
power, 3 
Attendant Planets wing their ſolemn round, 
An awful fl-nee ſpeaks the midnight hour, 
My riſing ſoul is big with thoughts profound. 


Yon lofty ſpires reflect a p ey beam, 

Aglimm ring blaze illumes their duſky heads, 

The thick' ning miſt mounts ſlowly from the 
ſtream, 

The herd contented preſs their moſſy beds. 

Primzval darkneſs ſeems to reign around, 

Een on the tongue the voice of Wonder dies, 

While now yon blazing orbs are whirling 
round, 

Swift as an arrow darting thro' the ſkies. 


Now Contemplation's happy ſons explore 
The works of Nature, ſtretch'd irom pole to 
Pole; 
Mount on the wings of Thought, and boldly 
ſoar 
Where mighty fires and worlds unnumber'd 
roll, 


Immenſe the ſcene, beyond conception grand! 
Stupendous emblems of the Deity ! 

What adoration can requite the hand, 

Th Almighty maker of thoſe worlds and me! 
Teeming with gratitude and heart-felt joy, 
Thankſgiving ſongs with cheartul voice i'll 


raiſe ; | 

His boundleſs mercies ſhall my theme em- 
ploy, | 

And each n:w thought contribute to his 
praiſe, 


On him relying for Salvation's balm, 

In ſweet tranquillity ['Ii ſpend the day; 

And when the truaipet ſounds the dread 
alarm, 


To realms of bliſs ſecurely wing my way. 


For the Vox xSsHIAER MacAZ TIN E. 
ODE to HEALTH. 


B* Gow my gueſt, fair Daughter of the 
Mies, RA | 

Whoſe blooming face ean greater joys beſtow 

Than all the flaming treaſures that ariſe 

From the refulgent boſom of Peru. 


An humble ſuppliant at thy ſhrine I'm laid, 
For who thy ſiniles ccleſtial can withſtand ? 
Bring with thy roſy lips the balmy aid 
My drooping heart aſks thy enliv'ning hand. 
e 5 dwell on yon bleak mountain's 
| e, 
Or hid within the deepeſt ſpade below; 
80 thou but wach the circling purple tide, 
Breathe thy perfume, and bid my boſom 
Cp 
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Depriv'd of thee, tlie ſplendor of a throne, 

With all the churms of roy Ity, are fled; _ 

All funk bereath the Monarch's Ilinguid 
frown, 

In vain the di*dem ſparkles on his head. 

No Harmony in ſounds, ry ſweets in ſpring, 

No varying ple.ſures as the ſ:afons roll, 

No banquet to the mind the wc, hing, 

Till thou ariſe, the ſun-th:ne of JU ſoul, 

Come then, gay Goddeſs, leave thy bright 
abode, 

Since thou canſt give ↄf all dur joys the heſt 3 

I'll aſk no treaſures of this earth! globe, 

Let me but on thy downy pinions reſt. T. 


For the Yorxsnine Macazixey. 
The RAMBLE of NATURE. 
AME Naruke once, by Frolic led, 
Forſook her native ſtraw- built ſhed, 
Her hills; and verdant greens, 
To ſee the Town—tor paſſing Fame 
Had told her wonders of the ſame, 
And gaily drew the ſcenes. 
Arriv'd—aftonith'd ſhe appear'd ! 
The fights the ſaw; the ſounds ſhe heard 
Were won' drous {trange, ſhe found 
She cali'd on Modeſty—bur the, 
With her ſweet friend, Simplicity, 
Had gone a diff rent round. 
As there, unknown, the penſive ſtray'd, 
She Faſhion mert—fanta'tic maid !— 
And, throwing forms aſide, 
She told her family and name, 
Her bus'nets there, rom wherce ſhe came; 
And bege d ſhe'd be her guide. 
Says Faſhion—* Yes—but firſt, my dear, 
© To form your ſhape, and dreſs your hair, 
' lead you to the Graces: 
And then your faithful guide I Il be, 
Each curioſity to ſec, 
© In all the public places. — 
The maique, the op'ra, ball, and play, 
In circles moſt polite by day, 
Eagh varicus charm was try'd : 
But N Aru, tick at Folly s ſcenes, 
Sigh'd tor her native homely greens, 
And, parting, thus the cry do— 
© Oh! race, to every beauty blind. 
© What faſcin tion cheats the mind! 
(What more than a. vie thad- s! 
What! leave my lawns. by Flora dreſt, 


My eroves, where Vence has built her neſts 


© My grottos, and my gladcs 
Forego to hear the tutor'd note, 
© My Philomela's tunctul throat, 

© Whoſe note melliducus flows | 
« Can An r, with all her faint perſume, 
* Or brighteſt colour, der pretune 

* To enulate my roſe * 
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© But ſince ſo far from me ſhe ſtrays, 
As (in the ton of preſent days) 
] feel a juſt diſdain: 
© Genius and Faſt with me ſhall rove 
Jo ſeek ſweet LASCSELIES' ſhady grove, 
And there we'll fix our reign.” 


N 


S the pure ſnow, by ruffling winds 
A when driv'n, 
Sweet folt ring gift of an indulgent Beav'n; 
Ard as the timid doe, whoſe ſwitt alarm, 
All unoffending, hath the pow'r to charm, 
IS INFANCY. 
As the fair ſpring in op' ning bloifoms gay, 
As a bright riſing ſun portends the day; 
As the kind earth by gentle dews careſs d, 
So by the gifts of education bleſt, 
bs YouTn, 
As the tall cedar o'er the letier trees, 
As the proud rivers more than fountains 
pleaſe, 
As the full ſheat rewarding lahour paſt, 
Bleſt by the ſun, nor hurt hy noxious blaſt, 
| Is MAXHooD. 


As the deſcending regent of the day, 

With milder radiance makes the heavn's gay; 

do in the eve of liſe wcll-tpent, we find, 

The mind inſtructive, and the ſoul refign'd, 
To death in AGz. 


TV 


ROUND the ſpacious landſcape rove, 
The Naiads haunt the Tritons' bed, 
Search every zrot, and every grove, 
Were Art and Nature beauties ſned ; 
Whate'er is rich, whate'er is rare, 
Whate'er is worthieſt to be known, 
Collect from (ea, and earth, and air, 
From foſſil, plant, or precious ſtone. 


While wonders then with wonders vie, 
And latent miracles diſpenſe; 

While this attacts the raprur'd eye, 
And that ailures the raviſh'd ſenſe: 


Attentive, while the buſy ſage 
Deb ginted marks the boundlets ſore, 
F «ulting. {wells the learned page 
With iccrets unobfery*d betore :; 
CG come in all thy native grace, 
Maria come, and hleſs the view, 
And every former beautcous trace 
Shall vaniſh la. the morning dew, 


ACON- and LEONILI. A, 


f\ BROT HTR and StrR, each blind of 
ont cye, and both handſome. . 

As right eye is of its ſight bereft, 

— Ara Lrer zA too has loſt her left; 

do their beauties all beholders ſtrike, 

5 '1 b, «441 Py F- [F | TOILET a De } alle 
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Sweet pair! t' improve your beauties It ws 
try— 

Youth, give your ſiſter your remaining eyt; 

And truſt me, Acon, what I fay is true 

She ſhall be VENUS then—and Curid, you. 


EE MI $I. ͤ TS Ro 


ON A LADY SLEFPING, 

W HEN, for the world's repoſe, my 

| Celia ſleeps, 

See, Cupid hovers o'er the mind, and weens. 

Well mayſt thou weep, fond boy; thy power 
dies; 

Thou haſt no parTs, when Celia has ne 
EYES, 


For the YorkeninRet MAGAZINE. 


1 
BY SOME EOD. 


NE fourth of the emblem of innocence 
take, 

Two fifths of above, and one fifth of a ſnake; 

Connect them together, and quickly you'll ſez 

What Ovid was much better vers'd in than 
me, 

What Chloe inſpires with the dart of her eyes, 

And in ſpite ot old Reaion will make me he 

prize. 


For the VokRRKSsHI RE MAGAZINE. 
AN 1--Q. IA; 


LY ye who fear a lawleſs tyrant's ſway: 
Hear my commands, and dread to dii- 
obey, 
Leſt from my throne my fatal ſhafts I throw, 
And lay you trembling in the duſt below; 
For 1 when none have ſeem d to 
ear, 
I've overcome them in unequal war, 
Brought dread and terror to my utmoſt 


bound, 
And ſpread on heaps: a ſlaughter'd crew 
around, | 
Know ye, who wiſh to ſcan my mighty 
name, 


I ſtand enrolled in the book of ſame: 

Not tor my money, but for arts and war: 

Thouſands I kill, and none in power I ſpare. 

Moit cruel deeds! perhaps ſome fay, and 
trown ; 

But ſtop, raſh man—compare them with 
thy own, 

I am not Human—hence theſe things I do, 

And, mov'd by inttinct, free from error tod, 

Free, fince by paſſions Nature gave, I'm 
Way d, 

Deny'd kind Reaſon or Religion's aid; 

Yet on my ſpecies theſe fell wars I ſhun: 

To kill my brethren I have not begun. 

Hear then thy caſe—nor ſcorn to learn of me: 

The nobleſt patſions all unite in thee, 


An 
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And yet ſuch ſlaughters, to thy great diſ- 
grace, 

Thou act'ſt upon thy own—the Human 
Race. 

But why digreſſion? ſince no ill I know, 
Let me enjoy myſelf, nor learn to bow, 
Tho' thou, O man, renown'd for arts and 

war, 
May'ſt boaſt thy actions, I exceed them far, 
In Arts a ſpecimen I quickly draw, 
Which not all Human ſkill can ever do, 
In Architecture daily I abound ; 
I plan, I draw and build, with {kill profound. 
Know this—1 often raiſe myſelt a throne ; 
The tools, materials, and the art my own. 
And ſcorning too whate'er another gave, 
1 often form myſelf—the place of reſt my 
Grave; 
In which ſuch rules and ſymmetry appear, 
Few dare with them their petty works com- 
are. 

Such is my art—which no addit:on needs ; 
Then let me turn to trace my valiant deeds, 
Deſcribe my realms, my bulwarks, (happy 

fate) 
My pow'r as Monarch, and my regal ſtate. 
My throne exalted often takes its place 
Above the dwellings of the human race, 
By numerous ſteps aſcended, where is found 
The fineſt curtains ever wrought, around. 
Beneath my feet a well-wove carpet's ſpread, 
And a rich canopy ſhines o'er my head. 


Here high in ſtate I fit—my will my law, 


My atpe& terror, and my actions wor. 

For a dread frown (unknown to ſmiles) I 
wear, 

And all my bus'neſe murders, wreck, and 

| war, 

Of wide extent my bounds thro” earth and 
air, 

But chief on earth to mortals I appear. 

There firſt in certain place, where proſpects 
ſmile, 

(Like ſome great Chief of a ſea-beaten iſle) 

I rule as Lord and King.—My realms all 

| dread, 

Mark'd by unnumber'd of the hapleſs dead. 

Within theſe guileful parts, this horrid plain, 

] fit, and watch who dare a toot to gain, 

And, whoſoe'er fate throws upon my bounds, 

War is their doom, and death their fate—-or 
wounds. 

As ſome fierce Canibals along the ſhore 

Keep conſtant watch, and view the ocean 
o'er; 

No ſooner find (when tempeſts vex the main) 

A wreck new ſtranded on the ſandy plain, 

Than down they ruſh upon the helpleſs prize, 

Plunder and kill, regardleſs of the cries : 

Thus I—for ſoon as any captive are, 

My throne deſerting, I commence a war; 

When, deaf to mercy and the ſuff rers' cries, 

Death I inflit, and conqu'ring gain the prize. 
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Such are my deeds on earth- yet, uncon- 

fin'd, 

Sometimes I wanton in the air and wind. 

From lofty tow'rs I throw myſelf at eaſe, 

And ſoft alighteth where my tancies pleaſe, 

In my light movements thro' the buxom air, 

(Upborne by Nature's kind pecvliar care) 

1 by deception to the human eye, 

Seem oit without the aid of wings to fly. 

And thus in whitls, and many a devious 
round, 

I play in Ather far above the ground. 

Tho” I am abſolute within my ſphere, 

Yet ſom there are whom I've a rignt to 
fear; 

Who, like myſelf, deal vengeance without 
bounds, 

Inflict dire hardſhips oft with mortal wounds; 

Baniſh me ruin'd from my natal home, 

On diſtant ground and unknown parts to 
roam. 

Their pow'r I dread—for well I know tis 
vain 

T'attempt relief by dint of arms to gain: 

Hence by ſubmiſſion and by erafty art 

I try to touch the :celiogs of the heart. 

Whene'er annoy*d by theſe, with war I've 
Cone, 

I humbly quit my elevated throne, 

And, lowly bowing to ſuperior ſway, 

1 old my arms, ard unoppoling lay 

Pleading for mercy to the ender ſenſe, 

In the fine language of wute cloquence. 

Sometimes 1 may prevail, yet {vldom live 

To find that mercy which I never give; 

But in deep anguith, or conſuming woe, 

Im doom d unpitied to the ſhades below, 


Re — ROOM. 
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ROM North to South, from Eaſt to Weſt, 
My brilliant name's by all confeſt. 
The prieit and poct claim my aid, 
Their works are by my pow r diſpliy'd ; 
I fometinaes treat ot battles tought, 
I bring to light each lab'ring thought ; 
And cho', alas! I'm oft abus'd, 
Yet by the learned am excus'd. 
In ſhort, my charms unrivat d foar— 
Then let the wits my name exj-!1vie, 


Tork. 1 


ANSWERS to the FIRST ZENIG9; A, 
Inſerted in our laſt. 


HE charming S1ynoxs, whom you 
| praiſe, unnam'd, 
For learning, eloquerce, and virtue fam'd, 
Has douhtleſs prov d an hvnovr <0 our age, 
And rais'd the credit of the Britiſh STAGE, 
York, N. H. R. 
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"I "HE STAGE at Rome with glory oft 

| was crown'd, 

And Sivpoxs makes its Britiſh fame re- 
ncwn'd. | 


Xeig b ey. J. W. 


ANSWERS to the SECOND ENIGMA, 


Inferted in our laſt. 


OUR trite Mniema, I hellere, 
Vill prove to he our erandam EVE; 
For quam was her ſpouſe and mother, 
Which can't ba ſaid of any other. 


W. BRARCROFT. 


V [HEN Adam did this world poſſeſs, 
„ Noh lp mate for him there was found, 
Till Cod his maker deign'd to blefs, 
And laid him ſſe- ping on the ground: 
Then took a rib out of his fide, © 
Ard of it Woman he did make; 
So by thoſe mean he pid provide 
A help-mate for our Father's ſake. 


That woman Adam called EVE, 

And tobk her then to be his Wife; 

Of all the things he cou'd receeive, 
That was the beſt that crown'd his life. 


Keigbliq. J. W. 
ANSWERS to BOTH /ENIGMAS, 
£ Inſerted in our laſt. | 


Dara and EVE one common father had, 
And Adam he was calFd the ſon of God. 
Adam a mother had, whoſe name was earth; 
Had Eve? From Adam then ſhe took her 

birth. 
This happy pair in Eden firſt were wed, 

No anxious cares diſturb'd the marriage bed: 
Had innocence reign' d down to this our age, 
No Travzedy had e er come on the STAGE. 

Fulfrd. "mY © N. 
HE STAGE has merit then! O ſhame 

, to tell! . 
(The ſport of wicked men, and laugh of hell) 
Which ne'er was known while EVE remaift- 
ed free, [ agree, 
For innocence and vice in ox could ne'er 


—— 


MONTHLY OCCURRENCES. 


LONDON, October 2. 

FTNHIS day the Keverend Mr. 
Gilbert, Secretary to the Kt. 

Hon. W. Eden, his Majeſty's Envoy 
Extraordinary and Miniſter Plen po— 
ten:iary at Paris, arrived at the Mar- 
quis of Carmarthen's office with the 
treaty of navigation and commerce 
perween his Majeſty and the Moſt 
Chriſtian King, ügned at Verſailles 
on the 26th of Jait month, by Mr. 
Eden, his Majeſty's Plenipotentiary, 
and by the Pienipotentiary of his 

Moſt Chriitian Majeſty. Gaz. | 
The article in tne French treaty, 
which allows the free importation of 
cambricks at a duty of 5 5. per piece 
only, can never be too much com- 
mended, if it is taken only in a mo- 
ral point of view; for, it a contra- 
band trade be a political crime, the 
' prohibition of that article criminated 
almoit every gentteman and lady in 
the Kingdom; and as to the linen- 
drapers, there was no pufſibility of 
their cicaping the ignominy, and fre— 
quentiy the puniſhment which is now 
attached to imugaling. The duty on 


that article 1s with great propriety 
fixed fo low, that 1t will not be worth 
any perſon's trouble to ſmuggle it. 
The tree importation of Engliſh 
iron ware and Mancheſter goods into 
France, will hkewiſe be an immenſe 
profit to this country; for thro? that 
medium thote articles will force their 
way thro? all Zurope. If the Spital- 
Fields weavers would immediately 
turn their views to the cotton manu- 
factory, it would find employ for 
thouſands who are now pining in want, 
The importation of French wines 
Will lower the price of that article, 
which 1s now become one of the ne- 
ceſſaries of hie; by that means the 
conſumption will be encreaſed, and 
the revenue greatly augmented, white 
the total prohibition ot manufactured 
fils into either kingdom is truly poli- 
tical, Upon the whole, the terms of 
the treaty are ſuch as hold out the 
moſt flattering advantage of mutual 
happineſs to both countries, and it 
muit be the fault ot both if thoſe ad- 
vantages are not rendered permanent. 
The convention between Great-Bri- 
| 2 jain 
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tzin and Spain, which is now fully 
ratified and compleated, reſpects 
wholly the regulation of the 1 in 
that part of America called tne Muſ- 
uito Shore, where a much larger 
cract of land is aſſigned by the Catho- 
lic King for the Engliſh to cut log- 
wood, than in any former peace. 

October 4. The Miniſter has deter- 
mined, and will move in Parliament 
ſoon after it meets, to reduce the 
public intereſt of money to four and 
a half per cent, 

We hear that Government will take 
into their hands the management of 
the poor; it will be an early ſubject 
of conſideration at the meeting of 
Parliament. Several plans have been 
already given in to adminſtration, one 
of which is to eftabliſh cuttages on 
waſte lands neareſt to the reſpective 
pariſhes, and to employ ſuch as are 
able in cultivation. It is imagined 
that the poor will he better maintain- 
ed with one third of the ſum now 
levied than they are at preſent. 

Oz. 7. It is ſaid that by the late 
regulations in the Exciſe Office and 
obliging the officers to change ſtations, 
a ſingle houſe in the diſtillery branch 
in Briſtol, which formerly paid 100l. 
a weeks duty, now actually pays 7001. 
The Gazette de Sante, publiſhed in 
France by authority, and under the 
ſanction of the College of Phyiicians, 
has, within theſe tew days, made 
public an infallible cure again all 
ſcrophulous diſorders, commonly call- 
ed King's Evil, we therefore think it 
our duty towards mankind to make it 
known; it conſiſts in the following: 
R. common aqua vitæ, or brandy, 
20 ounces of volatile alkali concrete, 
and Gentian root, otherwiſe called 
felwort or balmody, of each one 
drachm and a half. Let theſe infuſe 
in the liquor for the ſpace of twenty- 


four hours before you uſe it, and let it 


remain on the root, as it will get 
ſtreagth the more it is in that ſitua- 
tion The doſe is faſting, before 
dinner and ſupper, at each time a 
jable ſpoonful ot the mixture, 
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OZ. . A letter from the Hague, 
dated Sept. 27, ſays, A report is 


this moment circulated, that his 
Moſt Cariſftian Majeſty has ſent a 
Miniſter Extraordinary to Berlin, for 
the purpoſe of engaging that Court 
not to interfere in our domeſtic diſa- 
reements, The frontiers of French 
landers are lined with troops, who 
have orders to hold themſelves in 
readineſs for marching on the ſhorteſt 
notice. | | 

OZ. 11. A letter from Amſterdam 
ſays, „The commotions in the ſeven 
united provinces are come to a ſeri- 
ous crifis; the voice of the rabble be- 
comes louder and loader daily againſt 
the Stailrholder. The number of 
French Emiſfaries that ſwarm through 
the States is incredible; theſe people, 
to a man, encourage every method 
the fury of the rabble can ſuggeſt, to 
decry the authority of the Captain- 
General, Tue ſober and more 
thinking part of the citizens are re- 
gretting in hlence the deluſive rage 
of their infatuated countrymen, who 
are the abettors of a French faction in 
tneir country. 

It is certanily true, and for the ho- 
nour of Scotland, that a Mr. Briſbane 
has every reaton to ſuppoſe he has diſ- 
covered the longitude ; by the meereſt 
accident he has found, that by any 
obſervation, night or day, to deter- 
mine the latitude, by the operation 
of a few figures, he can with undoubt- 
ed certainty aicertain the longitude. 
The Board have had ſeveral meetings 
with him upon it. 

OX. 13. Letters from Charles- 
Town, South- Carolina, mention, that 
the Spaniards had lately taken great 
pains to diſtreſs the American com- 
merce, by directing their guarda 
Coſtas to {e:ze on all ſhips carrying 
thirteen ſtripes, which may navigate 
within a certain diſtance of their 
coaſts, and be laden with flour, 
rice, &c,—T wo veſſels from New- 
York, with cargoes of proviſions, had, 
according to theſe advices, been taken 
near the Hayannah, and the people 

found 


| 
| 
| 
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found on board of them thrown into 


priſon. | 

Two clergymen, who have been 
Chaplains to the American Congreſs, 
are daily expected in England. They 
are to be conſecrated, agreeable to a 
late Act of Parliament, and are to 
return to the continent with full pow- 
ers to ordain the inferior clergy in 
their new dioceſes; and, in cafe of 
death, the ſurviving Biſhop will have 
the power to conſecrate a ſucceſſor to 
the vacant ſee. | 

Oct. 14. Mr. Cauffe, near Fare- 
ham, in Hampfhire, has made one 
of the preateſt diſcoveries, with re- 
ſpect to manufactures, that has been 
known in Europe for many years. It 
is a method of making caſt iron more 
valuable than any that is imported; 
from 10s. it becomes worth more than 
20]. per ton. It is done by uſing coal 
inſtead of charcoal, and the operation 
takes but five hours. Experiments 
have been made before Lord Howe, 
and various perſons properly ſkilled 
to judge of * 84 performance, and to 
their entire ſatisfaftion.—lIt is aſſerted 
that the Carron Company have agreed 
to give the above gentleman 40001], 
a year for liberty to uſe his method, 
for which he has already obtained the 
King's patent. 

Ge. 15. We hear from New-York, 
that the Indians in the back ſettle- 
ments have attacked a fortreſs with 
cannon, and have committed the 
moſt violent depredations. The war- 
koop, on the affault of the fort, was 
one of the loudeſt ever heard. News 
of this alarming event was immedi- 
ately diſpatched to Congrels, 

O#. 17. By authentic accounts 
from Gibraltar, we are ſorry to learn 
that the brave veteran, Sir G. Eliott, 
has been in a very declining ſtate for 
ſome time paſt. When the laſt ad- 
vices came away, the Governor had 
not been out of his room for near 
three weeks. 

A few nights ago ſome villains 
broke open the houſe of a clergyman 


on Blackheath, and entirely ſtripped 


the /udy, which contained the follow. 
ing articles: A cremona, a violin in 
a broken leather caſe, a large quan- 
tity of fiddle-ſtrings, two bows, and 
ſundry mufic books. | 

Cet. 19. Letters from Holland ab- 
ſolutely affirm the amicable arrange- 
ment of the inteſtine diviſions in the 
united provinces to be in a fair way 
of ſpeedily taking place, owing to the 
good offices of the courts of London, 
Vienna, and Perhn. | 

OX. 21. A letter from Halifax, in 
Nova Scotia, dated Aug. 17, fays, 
The States are ſick of their inde- 
pendence, andevery publication teems 
with deplorable accounts of a ruined 
commerce, loſs of credit, and a want 
of union through the confederacy. If 
Great Britain is ſteady, preſerves her 
laws, and treats them with reſpect to 
the plantation trade as ſhe does other 
foreigners, a civil war mult take 
place, which will bring on a revolu- 
tion, and probably eftabliſh that kind 
of governmeat, which may prove 
more beneficial to the commercial 
intereſts of Great Britain than their 
actual dependence. 

OX. 23. Such has been the effect 
of the new commercial treaties, that 
our merchants are buying goods, on 
ſpeculation, to an incredible amount, 
One gentleman has laid out 70,0001, 
in cotton, and another 90,0001. Man- 
cheſter fine goods and Birmingham 
ware are alſo purchaſing to a prodi- 
gious amount. | 

We have the ſatisfaction to learn, 
that his Majeſty's miniſters have the 
utmoſt confidence of being able to 
ſettle an amicable convention with 
Portugal, by which we ſhall have 
their wines at two-thirds of the pre- 
ſent duty. 

O#. 25. The Commiſſioners for 
reducing the national debt have nearly 
bought 300,000]. of the three per 
cents. although they only began this 
excellent plan on the 2d of Auguſt; 
and by the end of this month they 
will have reduced the public debt to 


the amount of about 330,000 1. and 
in 
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in a few days, 250, oool. the ſecond 
quarter of the annual ſurplus of a mil- 
lion, will be iſſued from the Exche- 
quer to the Bank, to be laid out in 
the ſame manner as the firſt quarter ; 
to which will be added the dividends 
on ſuch ſtock as was bought previous 
to ſhutting of the books for the 
Michaelmas dividends on the reduced 
Three per Cents. and the Old South- 
Sea Annuities ; to which will be alſo 
added, any of the Exchequer Life 
Annuities which have fallen in. 

The ſinking fund has a ſurplus this 
quarter, after having ſatisfied all the 
claims thereon, of 1,167,0001. 

The Parliament 1s not to mect till 
the ſecond week in January; and the 
17th of the fame month is fixed for 
the meeting of the Iriſh Parliament. 

OS. 27. Advices are received from 
Algiers, that the Orpheus frigate, 
Capt. Cambell, had arrived there 
with the crew of the Algerine cruizer 
lately deſtroyed by the Portugueze 
under the guns of Gibraltar; the rup- 
ture which was expected, in conſe- 
quence of that tranſaction, has been 
timely prevented by the Governor of 
Gibraltar having paid the Dey of 
Algiers 16,000 hard dollars, as a 
compenſation for his loſs. 

His Royal Highneſs the Prince of 

Wales has appointed Col. G. Hotham, 
Henry Lyte, Eſq; Col. S. Hulſe, and 
Col. G. Lake, truſtees for the ma- 
nagement of his revenues; and has 
been graciouſly pleaſed to execute a 
deed of truſt, authoriſing them to ap- 
propriate 30,0001. per ann. to the li- 
quidation of his debts. 
It is aſſerted that a propoſal will be 
made to Parliament, by Adminiltra- 
tion, for a loan of 200, ooo l. for the 
uſe of a diſtinguiſhed perſonage, on 
condition of 30,0001]. per annum be- 
ing received out of his revenue, until 
the above ſum be repaid. 

Oct. 28. A few days ago the Duc 
Orleans ſent a courier and ſome 
grooms from France, with directions 
to purchaſe the remainder of the 
Prince of Wales's coach-horſes. His 


Highneſs, from the late ſale, retained 
eight coach-horſes only, and theſe are 
now diſpoſed of to the French Prince, 
who, without treating for a price, 
paid 800 guineas for them. 


— — 
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YORK, Odtober 2. 


HIS day at the Guildhall, Mr. 
Henry Sotheran and Mr. 
Joſeph Haltpenny were choſen Com- 
mon Councilmen for Bootham ward, 
in the room of Mr. Thomas Hartley 
and Mr. James Suttell, who had paid 
the fine on being excuſed ſerving the 
ofice of Sheriff, At the ſame time 
Mr. Richard Driffield was choſen a 
Common Councilman for Walmgate 
ward, in the room of Mr. William 
Clarke, one of the preſent Sheriffs. 

A legacy of 1001. left by the late 
Mr. T. Lupton of this city, to the 
Lunatic Aſylum, is paid into the 
bank of Meſſ. Crompton and Co. by 
Mr. Mortimer. 

Oct. 4. A few days ago was caught 
in Hornſea Meer, by Mr. Joſ. Turner 
of Hull, a pike that weighed 33 lb. 
and meaſured 4 feet 8 inches in length. 
It afforded the gentlemen very great 
diverſion, and 15 thought to be the 
fineſt fiſh ever taken in this country. 

OZ. 7. This day Dr. Hunter re- 
ceived by the norta poſt the ſum of 
201. to be applied to the uſe of the 
Lunatic Aſylum, from an anonymous 
correſpondent. 

Od. 8. This day the Lord Arch- 
biſhop ordained 11 Prieſts and 11 
Deacons in his chapel at Biſhop- 
thorpe. 

Od. 10. John Markland, Eſq; is 
appointed Mayor of Leeds for the en- 
ſuing year. 

Ot. 15. 
markable chiſtenings at Hindley 
chappel, near Wigan, Lancaſhire. 
The children and ſponſors were as fol- 
lows. — One grandfather, one grand- 
mother, two fathers, two mothers, 
two godfathers, two godmothers, two 
huſbands, two wives, two ſons and 
one daughter, ons father-in-law, one. 

mother- 


This day were two re- 


8 — 
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mother-in-law, two brothers-in-law, 
and one ſon-in-law, a brother and 
ſiſter, an uncle and nephew, and all 
but ſix perſons. | 

OR. 20. This morning a perſon 
who, had the appearance of a farmer 
came into the caſtle to the turnkey, 
and ſaid he wanted to give a little 
money among the fejons. * On being 
aſked how much he had to give, he 
took out a handful of gold and filver, 
and gave five guineas, defiring it 
might he diſtributed amongit the 
moſt neceſſitous. Being aſked what 

entleman had ſent it, he anſwered, 
it was his own gift. Being preſſed 
upon to tell his name, he retuled, 
ſaid he was in a hurry, and bid good 
morning.—He travelied on foot, his 
ſhoes and ſtockings being very duſty. 

OX. 26. This day a man, (by 
dreſs and deſcription the ſame as 
above) knocked at the door of the 
county gaol in Nottingham ; on the 
turnkey opening it, he afked for the 
fe-on priſoners, having ſomething to 
give them; on being ſhewed where 
they were, he gave them each a gui— 
nea, (being ten in number). On 
the perion opening the gaol door to 
let him out, he gave him only fix- 
pence ; from thence he went down to 
the town gaol, found there only one 
man priſoner, gave him five ſaillings, 
on converſing with him finding he 
had a wite, he generouſly gave him a 
guinea more.—A woman alſo appear- 
ing at the bars, he gave her twelve 
thillings. 

The above extrao:'dinary perſon is 
ſuppoſed ro be the ſame who viſited 
Carliſle on the 4th init. on which day 
he went into the gaol, and being, at 
his requeſt, ſh-wn the felons, he dit- 
tributed a guinea to each of the men, 
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and half a guinea to each of the wg. 
men. Having parted with/near thirty 
guineas, he left them, poſitively re. 
tuſing to accept three cheers which 
they offered in return for his bouaty, 
On leaving the gaol, he gave the 
turnkey a ſhilling.— On his departure 
out of priſon, he immediately took 
the road to Longtown, = near 
Wertherton bridge he met with two 
female beggars, the one much ad- 
vanced in years, the other middle. 
azed; to the former he gave four 
guineas, to the latter two guineas, 
On paſſing Weſt to Carliſle, he ob- 
{ſerved ſome recruits, one of whom 
wanted a ſſeeve to his coat, and was 
very naked; to him he gave a guinea, 
deſiring him at the ſame time not to 
drink it, but lay it out in neceſſaries: 
this injunction he alſo gave the pri- 
ſoners in the caſtle. 


FRE * 
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MARRIAGES. 


R. Addiſon of Halifax, to Miſs Fliza- 

beth Atkinſon of Bradley-Mill, neat 
Huddersfield— Mr. Varey of Leeds to Miſs 
Richardfon of Abberford—Mr. Terry, At- 
torrey at Law, to Miſs Hewett, both of 
Pocklington— Jonas Brown, jun. Eſq; of 
Hull, to Miſs Simpſon of Wakefield—Mr, 
Heblethwaite to Miſs Rhodes, both of Leeds. 
Mr. Bird, perfumer, to Miſs Waugh, both 
of York — Brookes, Eſq; to Miſs 
Wood, both of Cottingham—Mr. T. Baxter 
of London, to Miſs Webſter of York—Mr, 
8 of London, to Miſs Gibſon ct 

OfK. 


DEATHS. 


T the German Spa, Miſs Danby, ſiſter 

to William Danby, Eſq: of Swinton 

In York, Mrs. Trafford, relict of the late 
H. Trafford, Fſq; of Trafford, Lancaſhire— 
Mr. Bingley, one of the Common Council- 
men of the Cor: oration of - Doncaſter— Mrs, 
Wilton of Rarnfley—Mr. Lucas of Leeds 
W. Rockes. Fſq: of Eſhelt At Wheatley, 
near Doncaſter, the youngeſt daughter of Sir 
G. Ccoke, Bart.— At York, Mrs. Doughty. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


HE Editors have received ſeveral communications nat ſufficiently correct for 
publication, which they would have particularly noticed in the preſent ac- 
knowledg ment, had they not been prevented by want of room. They therefore 
hope this anjaver will be conſidered as ſufficient by every correſpendent whoſt 
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THE TRIFLER; No. X. 
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Sor Hoc. CEdip. Tyr. 391. 


This motley trifle, from the gay and grave, | 
The generous world unaſt'd, unlook*d for, gave. F. 


N this month's lucubration I ſhall 
have little to do except tranſcrib- 
ing for the publiſher. It would be 
nngrateful not to attend ſometimes to 
the application of my friends. Tho?” 
J have not been honoured with the 
contributions of many, eminent either 
for their learning or their rank, the 
few, nevertheleſs, who have noticed 
my labours, deſerve my attention. 
Nor ought I to complain of neglect. 
ad I been noticed by more, I could 
not have returned the compliment ; 
but of only twelve papers in a year, 
tew only can be appropriated to the 
aſſiſtance of ſtrangers ; and, as I ſhall 
have no opportunity of obliging my 
friends for tome time hence, many of 
the letters already received I am com- 
pelled to defer, and ſome totally to 
exclude. But, as I am confident the 
following. letters will afford greater 
matter of entertainment to my reader 
than 1 could have given him, 1 ſhall 
make no apology for their inſertion. 


To the TRIF LER. 
| $1 TUE. 


I HAVE read your numbers with 
bogular ſatisfaction, and, as I flatter 
Yor... I. No. 1s. 


— 


myſelf that a ſuccin& account of my 
own adventures will not be found re- 
pugnant to the plan you have adopted, 
I ſhall make no apology for troubling 
vou with the ſubſequent memoirs. 
Were 1 to trace my genealogy to the 
ſixteenth or 1eventeenth century, you 
would find me deſcended from a fa- 
mily of rank and title in this country, 
for the arms of my anceſtors may be 
ſeen at the heralds office. But as four 
or five generations have glided into 
oblivion ſince the extinction of my 
progenitors? title, it would be diffi- 
cult to draw the line of my deſcent 
with unqueſtionable preciſion ; bes 
ſides, whatever honour might accrue 
from ſuch an eſtabliſhment, it may be 
fairly queſtioned, whether a ſingle 
drop of their noble blood be compreſ- 
ſed within my veins. I ſhall, there- 
fore, Mr. 'Trifter, inform you, that L 
owe my exiſtence to thoſe who were 
more noted for their induſtry and ho- 
neſty, than for the feats of arms, or 
eloquence of ſpeech. Thus iprung 
from parents Whole lives were digni- 
fed with the radical principles of 
Chriſtianity, and whole characters 
were unſullied by venality, I received 
an education leſs exceptionadle than 

Rr has 
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what is generally the lot of my ſupe- 
riors. Vet, though equally ſecluded 
from the circles of the great and vul- 
gar, where vice riots with impunity, 
and virtue meets with no reward, I 
cannot boaſt of having derived any 
peculiar advantage from the mode 
adopted by my parents. The prin- 
ciples they aſſiduouſly inculcated were 
ſtrictly conformable to reaſon and re- 
ligion ; but, while they endeavoured 
to allure me to virtue, they ſuppreſſed 
my deſire of acquiring a knowledge 
of the world, and kept me ignorant 
of what I ought to have been early 
acquainted with. Thus, under their 
immediate attention, I imbibed a no- 
tion of moral rectitude, but learnt no- 
thing of the manners of mankind ; ſo 
that, when uſhered intoſociety, inſtead 
of meeting with others as artleſs and 
ſincere as myſelf, I was ſurprized by 
their duplicity, and duped by their ar- 
tifice. My heart, having never been 
acquainted with deception, was under 
no apprehenſion of being deceived, 
and, till experience had taught me 
better, I conſidered as trivial miſtakes 
what were the effects of habitual tur- 
pitude. Hence finding myſelf egregi- 
ouſly miſtaken in my opinions of man- 


kind, I began to ſuipect the intentions 


of every one with whom I had occaſi- 
onal connections; and, if I found them 
actuated by a principle of honour, I 
then imagined it was more owing to 
a cloſer in{þe&tion on my part, than a 
natural diſpoſition in them to be juſt. 
Thus, from the folly of conſidering 
all others as being actuated by honour 
and integrity, I ruſhed to that of ſup- 
puſing them entirely ſtimulated by 
vicious or intereſted motives; and, 
as I could not find any pleature in the 
ſocial intercourſe of thoſe in whom no 
conkdence could be placed, I had 
recourſe to the ſtudy of letters; a fund 
that aifords infinite amuſement to an 
inquifitive mind; aud, in order to 
purſue the bead of my inclination, 
without being interrupted by the im- 
pertinant intruſions of the ſuperficial 
enquirer, I retired to a little but con- 
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venient habitation in the vicinity of 
London. The metropolis you know, 
Mr. Trifler, is the world in epitome. 
A man may live there without being 
known, fand yet be acquainted with 
the whole univerſe. In this fituation 
remained ſome time as a ſpectator 
of men and manners; independent of 
all, and intimate with none, my at- 
tention was always employed, and, as 
I could with pleaſure turn from one 
object to another, it was ſeldom that 
any thing diſguſted me ; ſometimes | 
have drawn my pen and levelled my 
ſatire at the foibles of others, and fre- 
quently had the pleaſure of ſeeing the 
moiſt ſenſible part bluſh, while the 
more infignificant grinned and jump- 
ed about like monkies at a raree- 
ſhew. And pray, Mr. Trifler, what 
are the three-fourths of mankind but 
a more intelligent ſpecies of the mon- 
key-breed? They have their tails, 
ſo have monkies ; they have their teeth, 
and play with a ſtick, and ſo can 
monkies; but perhaps you will ſay 
they can ſpeak, and monkies cannot, 
True, Mr. Trifler, they can fo ; but 
what advantage is that, ſince they al- 
ways ipeak without any meaning; J 
have heard them make the molt ſo- 


lemn promiſes without ever thinking 


of performing them ; and damn their 
own ſouls a hundred timB a- day, 
without being ſenſible that they had 
one. If ſuch wretches as theſe can 
talk at random on ſuch ſerious affairs, 
pray, Mr. Trifler, is it likely that they 
ſhould ſpeak more conſiſtently on tri- 
vial occaſions? I preſume you will re- 
ply in the negative. Who then, poſ- 
ieſled of the leaſt reflection, would be 
obliged to paſs his days among fo con- 
temptible a part of the human race? I 
would rather be the pooreſt mendicant 
on earth, than ranked with them; ard 


ſuffer the molt indignant reproots, 


than be careſſed by the richeſt cox- 
comb. But, lett I ſhould make too long a 
digreſſion from the plan 1 intended to 
purſue, I ſhall conclude; and, if you 
accept of this little ſketch of myſell, 
1 thall at a future time trouble you 

e 


with a continuation. In the mean- 
while J am, Sir, yours, &c. 
TimoTnyY THOUGHT Fur. 


Lady Pamticle preſents her compli- 
ments tothe Trifer, and is ſorry to find 
her vindication of card- money, as a 
neceſſary addition to the common al- 
lowance of pin- money, has been re- 
fuſed admiſſion. The Trifler may de- 

nd upon it, the next letter ſhe ſends 

im ſhall not be rejected. 


The Trifler returns his reſpectful 
compliments to Lady Pamticle; and 
aſſures her Ladyſhip, that the letter 
ſhe makes mention of has not been 
received, or he would have taken care 
to give her Ladyſhip no reaſon to 
complain of neglect. The commu- 
nications of the fair-ſex will always 
be attended to with particular diſ- 
tinction. | 


fi in TRIFLEMKT 


Dear Mr. TR IFLE R, 


I Congratulate you upon the ap- 
proaching ſucceſs which your periodi- 
cal department ſeems to promiſe, It 
is with no ſmall concern that I obſerve 
| you have devoted few of your lucubra- 

tions to the female part of the crea- 
tion. 
believe that our ſex will in time arro- 
— to tllemſelves every foible which 
human nature is capable of admitting; 
of conſequence, Sir, greater watch 
ſhould be kept over their actions and 
morals. Your predeceſſors have not 
thought it beneath them to be a cor- 
rector of the follies of women. The 
Spectator buſied himſelf in examining 
and (ſometimes indeed too ludicrouſly) 
expoſing the moſt minute particulars 
of their dreſs, converſation and 
morals, from the fir Ducheſs that 
iparkles in jewels at St. James's, to 
the loweſt wench that cleans diſhes in 
the ſcullery. And I very well re- 
member that Doctor (1 forget 
his name) a writer in the © Adven- 
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For my own part, I ſeriouſly 
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turer,” told me one evening at tea, 
that he uſed frequently to viſit the 
kitchens of great families, in the cha- 
rater of a i hand- pedlar, in order to 
ſee the manners and cuſtoms of the 
lower orders of our ſex. If this rie 
be worth your acceptance, as, from 
the frequent demonſtrations of your 
eſteem and reverence for our ſex I 
have every reaſon to think it will, I 
may trouble you in future, perhaps, 
with ſomething more important. In 
the mean-time, believe me to be your 
well-wiſher, 

IsaBtLLA PRUDENCE. 


Dear SIR, 


IT is with the ſincereſt wiſhes for 
your ſucceſs that | have read your very 
entertaining lucubrations for the laſt 
fix months. As I obſerve you do not 
utterly refuſe the contributions of a 
friend now and then, there will be no 
objection, I hope, to my requeſt of 
delivering to you the preſent diſtract- 
ed ſtate of my mind. I have, Sir, for 
ſome time been enamoured of a beau- 
tiful young girl; but every attempt 
that I have made to be introduced into 
her company has proved abortive. 
Her family and her connections 
are much againſt me. Her father 1s 
no other than the keeper of a paltry 
pot-houſe, where indeed 1 ſhould al- 
moſt be aſhamed to be ſeen. A cof- 
fee-houſe ſtands oppoſite her window. 
I vifit and revifit it to little purpoſe. 
If I can now and then get a glance of 
her perſon by a caſual removal of her 
window-curtain, it is more than I ex- 
pet. I have made her ſenſible of my 
paſſion ; but ſhe rejects it with a frown. 
In this dilemma, what am 1 to do? 
You, Mr. Trifler, as a man of expe- 
rience and judgment in the world, 
have perhaps heard of a fimilar caſe 
with my own, Perhaps you can teach 
me how to procure my Gelifla's fa- 
vour (for io ſhe is named), or to cool 
the ardour of my paſſion. My k inten- 
tions are conformable to the ſtricteſt 
rules of honour and integrity. Pray, 

R Sir 


? 
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Sir, take compaſſion on my weakneſs, 
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honourable way. 


MAGAZINE, 


I remain, with all 


and communicate to me as ſoon as poſſible eſteem and reſpect, your moſt 
poſſible the moſt ſpeedy method of {ſincere friend, and obedient ſervant, 


putting an end to my troubles in an 


S1MIUs DANGLEWELL, 


SUBSTANCE OF THE CELEBRATED CAUSE BETWEEN MISS 
MARY MELLiSH AND MISS ELIZABETH RANKIN ; 
THE FORMER A NATURAL DAUGHTER, AND THE LATTER NIECE or 
THE LATE CHARLES MELLISH, ESQ. ; | 


N Saturday, Nov. 11, about 
nine o'clocxs in the morning, 

Mr. Ertkine, as leading counſel, 
opened with great ability, to the 
court and the jury, the ſtate cf the 
caſe in behalf of Mits Melliſh, the 
laintiff. In the courſe of a ſpeech, 
which laſted more than two hours, the 
learned counſel took a more minute 
and circumſtantial reyiew. of the for- 
mer proceedings in this affair than 
either our limits, or the neceſſity of 
the caſe would juſtify us in following 
him; and as a conſiderable part of 
what he ſaid tended to lay down a 
body of evidence reſpecting the in- 
tentions of Mr. Meiliſh, which after- 
wards was rejected by the court, we 
think ourſelves equally obliged to 
omit that part of his ſpeech, though 
very ably enforced, and elegantly 
delivered. The points neceſlary tor 
the information of our readers were, 
that in the year 1774 Mr. Melliſh 
had executed a will in favour of his 
daughter, which wes afterwards can- 
celled by a ſubſequent will of the 6th 
of April, 1780, making his couſin, 
Mrs. Pitt, heireſs to his eſtates, and 
was again revived by a codicil of 
March 12, 1781. The evidence he 
was ready to produce would make it 
appear that Mr. Melliſh dying on the 
14th of July, 1780, M:ſs Rankin, 
ho was then ig the houſe, went to 
the bureau, in company with Mr. 
Clarke, who by the codicil was ap- 
pointed executor to the will, as ſhe 
and Mils Melliſn were joint-execu— 
teicez. On opening the bureau, (in 
due abſence of Miis Mellith) they 
found among? his bank notes, and 
tber valuable papers, a cover, on 


which was written, This is my will 
and cidicil, Charles Melliſh. The will 
incloſed was that of the year 1774. 
He then ſtated a variety of letters to 
thew that Mr. Mellifh had ia“ ended to 
revive this will, and had cancelled 
the will of 1780, by deltroying the 
counterpart in his own poſſeſſion, the 
other part being previouſly tranſmit- 
ted to his banker, Mr. Abel Smith, 
near the Manſion-houſe. He alto read 
letters and notes in the hand-writing 
of the deccaſed, in which he uniform- 
ly mentioned, that ſhould Mrs. Pitt 
refuſe the will, (which ſhe did by let- 
ter) then his former will of 1774 was 
to ſtand good, a copy of which was 
in the hand of a gentleman in Red- 
Lion Square. With all thoſe cir- 
cumſtances in favour of his client, he 
compared the meaning and tendency 
of the, codicil, which he contended 
could only accord with the will of 
1774. Some of the truſtees to that 
will being dead, others were appoint— 
ed in their place, and all other ar- 
rangements made in exact correſpon- 
dence with the former, and in open 
contradiction to the latter cancelled 
will. He then with much earneſtneſs 
and energy adverted to the fraudu— 
lent practices by which his client wes 
villainouſly deprived, not only of that 
property which the affection of her 
tather had naturally conferred on her, 
but alſo of the means of eflabliſhing 
by that teſtimony which would be 
moſt legal and'conclufive, the juſtneſs 
of that title under which ſhe now ap- 
pealed to the laws of her country.— 
Mils Rankin, by fraudulently break» 
ing open the bureau before the arri- 
vai of Miſs Melliſh, had availed * 
N £1 


— 
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felf of the opportunity to withdraw 
real papers and ſubſtitute falſe ones ; 
and afterwards by ſealing up the bu- 
reau, ts if nothing had happened, 
took the moſt artful precautions to 
conceal the villainv, of which ſhe was 
ſo evidently guilty. By atterwards 
obtaining poſſeſſion of the eſtates un- 
der this canceled will of eighty, ſhe 
obtained the means of fighting her 
adverſary with her own weapons; 
and, what was ſtill more fatal to the 
cauſe of his client, ſhe had got the 
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of the defendant had ſet him in 4 
great meaſure afloat; ana whilſt in- 
volved in the ocean of contradictions, 
and ſtroggling with the adverſe winds 
of injuſtice and corruption, he would 
{et up the intentions of the teſtator as 
a land mark wich the jury were ne- 
ver to loſe ſight of; and which, by 
ſtead:ly obſerving, would lead them 
ultimately into the channel of truth 
and juſtice, where the ſuffering plain- 
tiff would find redreſs at laſt, | 
Beſides Mr. Erſkine, Mr. Garrow 


to controul of thaſe whote perſonal teſti- and Mr. Darrel appeared for the 

to mony could alone evince the clearneſs plaintiff.— On the part of the defen- 

d of title, by converting into her crea- dant were Mr. Serjeant Adair, (the 

e tures and dependents the ſubſcribing Recorder) Serjeant Groſſe, Serjeant 

l witneſſes to the will of eighty, whole Bolton, and Mr. Scott. 

t- relaxed integrity was unhappily too The codicil of March 12, 1781, 

h, ſuſceptible ot converſion to her pur- and the execution of the will, 1774, 

2d poſes, Before time and frequent ap- were admitted on both fides. The 

1g plication had made way for the influ- object of the plaintiff, in order to re- 

Os ence of corruption, thoſe witneſſes had vive the will of 1774, was to prove, 

itt given ſuch evidence at the affizes at that there were two parts of the will 

t- Nottingham as produced a verdict in of 17 80 executed, and the will vouch'd 

as favour of his client, wh'ch was after- by the cancellation of one, which, in 

as wards ſet aſide by a trial in the Com- law, muſt unequivocally deſtroy both. 

d- mon Pleas, but which he hoped to For this purpoſe Mr. Clarke was 

- ſee again eſtabliſhed in the event of called, ho iwore to the circumſtance 

he the preſent. In the proceſs of the of Miſs Raakia opening the bureau, 

cy trial, he was aware of the difficulties and the codicil, together with the | 
ed he was to encounter; but he implor'd will of 1774, as alſo a ſchedule, | 
of the jury to carry in their minds the notes, &c. in one part, and in ano- 
at lamentable fituation of the young lady ther the will of 1780 in its cancelled | ; 
t- in whoſe behalt he addreſſed them. If ſtate, having the ſubſcribers“ names "na 
ir- ſhe was not in poſſeſſion of full and torn off ; all of which, with fac ſimile, | | 4 
n- indiſputable teſtimony, it was becauſe were produced in court. 1 
en the frauds of her adverſary had put The next witneſs was John Urton, 40 
ed them out of her reach, and becauie one of the ſubſcribers to the will. He 1 
els the ſituation of her rival gave her was tenant to the deceaſed, and ſent Þ 
lu- thoſe means of corruption, of which for by him on the 6th of April; ac- 

es the too ſucceſsfully availed herſelf. cordingiy, on coming to his houſe he 

zart But allowing for this ditadvantage, found him at his detk, accompanied 

cr which their confcience and their feel- by three other neighbours, Bingham, 

er. ings mult admit, he was in poſſeſſion Burkit, and Quivil, and two papers 

ng of ſuch ſtrong corroborating evidence lying before him. The deceaſed atk*d 

be as could not rail of conviction; and him to ſipn the papers, and, on the 


however unaccompanied by the ſanc- 
tion of common legal forms, would 
have the more honeſt, and, in his 
mind, defirable effect of ſatisfying 
their conſciences. He had already 


Witneſs atking him what they were, 
the deceaicd replied, No matter, John, 
you ſee lis my hanud-writine, The 
witneſs then tceing his ſignature, as 


well as thoſe of his three neighbours, 
ſigned the inſtrument, and afterwards 


#ppriſed them that the depredatioas 
1 . PO] another. 
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another. The other witneſſes did not 
ſ gn in his preſence, nor did the teſta- 
tor; but he obſerved that Burkit's 
name was ſcratched acroſs, from a 
miſtaken idea of the deceaſed that he 
was an incompetent witneſs, having 
been once found guilty of man{laugh- 
ter. On his croſs-examination he 
wou!d not confeſs that on any former 
trial he had ſworn that he ſigned one 
inſtrument only; but, in reference to 
Ar. Guraey's notes, it was proved 
that he had ſworn fo at Nottingham. 

Mr. Serjeant Adair then addreſſed 
the court, and objeQed to the witneſs 
being admitted in proof of the will, 
as from his own evidence it appeared 
chat the form of the ſtatute of Cha. II. 
tor the prevention of frauds was not 
complied with, as it was there en- 
zoined, that, in order to make a will 
valid, it muſt be ſigned by che teſta- 
tor and three witneſſes, in the pre- 
ſence of each other. In ſupport of 
this objection, he recited ſeveral caſes 
in point, where the judges had been 
of this opinion; and, in the deviſe of 
lands, they uniformly agreed that 
the ſtatute of frauds muſt be diligently 
complied with, 

The judges, Aſnurſt and Buller, 
vho prefided on the bench, reminded 
him, that, by the late decifions of 
Lord Miansfieid, the acknowledgment 
of the telltator was ſufficient, tho' he 
id not ſign in the preſence of the 
witneſſes, 

Mr. Erſkine then explained, that, 
from the urgency of his caſe, he was 
under the neceſſiiy of departing from 
the cuſtemary forms of evidence, and 
reſt his remaining proofs of the will 
being executed, together with a coun- 
terpart in written teſtimony, on the 
ſlrongeſt grounds of probability. Hu- 
man evidence, from the well-known, 
tho“ deplorable profligacy of ſome 
men, was extremely fallible, but 
„ritten teſtimony was permanent, and 
not liable to change, either from ac- 
cident or corruption. It was impot- 
ſible, in the cicareſt caſes, for a jury 
to ieducc their certainty to all the 


— 
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exactneſs of mathematical calculation 
but, after taking all the circumſtances 
into their conſideration, and weigh- 
ing all the force of probabHity on one 
fide, againſt the want of credibility 
on the other, they were, from the 
balance of circumitances, to ſee on 
which fide the ſcale of truth prepon- 
derated, and deliver a verdict in con- 
formity to their conviction and their 
conſciences. He was then proceeding 
to corroborate his evidence by written 
documents and other teſtimony, when 
he was interrupted by Mr. Serjeant 
Adair, who contended, that in every 
rule of law the preſent proceeding 
would be found inadmiſſible. There 
was no point, either in written or 
common law, ſo clear and incontro- 
vertible, as that no inſtrument, pur- 
porting. a deviſe of lands, ſhould be 
admitted to be proved by circum- 
ſtances or inference, or indeed in 
any other way than the oaths of the 
ſubſcribers themſelves, whenever they 
could be produced. This was in ma- 
ny inſtances provided for, but more 
eipecially by the ſtatute of frauds 
paſſed for the ſecurity of landed pro- 
perty. 

Mr. Scott proceeded to follow him 
in argument, when the court obſery'd 
that it was needleſs to argue a point 
which was ſo well eſtabliſhed. There 
was only one caſe, Judge Aſhurſt ob- 
ſerved, in which other teſtimony was 
allowed, and that was only 1n the ex- 
treme profligacy of human nature, 
when three men could be found wick- 
ed enough wholly to deny the ſigna- 
tures they had affixed, Under juch 
circumſtances, evidences may be al- 
lowed to prove the contrary. 

Mr. Erſkine, after ſtruggling for 
{ome time to have the teſtimony which 
he offered admitted to go to the jury, 
was forced to acquieice in the deci— 
ſion of the court, and reſt his caſe 
ſolely on the will of 1774. 

This gave a new turn to the trial, 
and threw the onus probandi on the 
defendant, as far as regarded the will 
of 1730, | 


Mr , 
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latter end of April, or beginning of 
May, (ſubſequent to the Will of 1740 
being ſent to Mr. Smith's, the ban- 
ker) he ſaw a paper in his maſter's 


Mr. Serjeant Adair then (after 
opening to the Jury the nature of the 
evidence he intended to adduce) pro- 


_ duced Bingham and Quivil, two of 


the ſubſcribing witneſſes to the will, 
who both proved its execution ac- 
cording to the ſtatute of frauds, and 
{wore poſitively that they had ſigned 
but one will, and that Urton, the 
other witneis, had done no more. On 
their crois-examination, attempts were 
made to make them acknowledge en- 
tering declarations at other times; 
but it was difacult to draw from them 
explicit anſwers, and their recollec- 
tion ſeemed perfectly obedient to the 
purpoſes for which they appeared. 
'The teſtimony of Burkit, the other 


witneſs to the will, was read from 


Mr. Gurney's notes, as taken at the 
aſhzes at Nottingham, which went to 
the ſame purport as the former two; 
declaring that there was only one in- 
ſtrument, but otherwiſe abounding in 
contradictions, to which his extreme 
deafneſs was ſuppoſed, in a great 
meaſure, to contribute. 


Againſt the credibility of their te- 


ſtimony were called Heller and Hol- 
land, who ſwore to in converſation, 
which Quivil declared that there were 
two wills, and that he ſigned them. 
On the croſs- examination it appeared, 
that Beller was ſubpcened to the lait 
trial in the Common Pleas, and was 
never called to give his teſtimony, 
though Quivil had ſworn previoully 
the ſame as he did now. 

Urton was again produced, and 
gave the ſame teſtimony as before, 
itill perſiſting that there were two wills, 
and denying that he ever mentioned 
that he had Mr. Cla:ke's promiſe of 
a ſtewardſhip, if the taid Miis Melliſh 
ſucceeded in the lawiuit, that he 
had money in Mr. Clarke's hands, or 
that he wanted Bingham to {ay there 
were two wills, though thole facts 
were {worn to by (uivil and 
Bingham. 

Ihe next witneſs was Thomas 
Taylor, who had been ſervant to Mr. 
Clarke, and who depoted, that in the 


memorandums, &C. 


bureau which he opened, on icein 
% will and teſtament of Charles Met - 
liſh” ſuperſcribed, and having read 
it, found the date to be April 6th, 
and recollected the number and order 
of the ſubicribers' names, with all of 
whoſe hand-writing he was perfectly 
accquainted, He allo ſaid, that he 
believed his maſter had left it there 
for him to read, though he never ven- 
tured to tell him he had done fo. It 
appeared from Mr. Gurney's notes, 
that in the laſt trial in the Common 
Pleas, he ſwore that there was no 
writing between the bottom of the 
will and ſubſcribers' names, though, 
in fact, there muſt always be a ſtate- 
ment that ** the will was duly execut- 
ed, &c. &c.” And that being aſked 
where the names were ſubſcribed, he 
pointed to a part of the paper about 
five inches from the top. 

Mr. Brown, a ſhoemaker of Not- 
tingham, as alſo Mrs. and Mits 
Brown, depoſed, that they heard Tay- 
lor jay to Mr. Brown, atter the trial 
in the Common Pleas, that he had 
{worn to have ſeen his maiter's will; 
and that right or wroug, he would 
ſwear to it again.“ After which Mr. 
B. immediately made a minute. 
Mr. B. alſo ſwore, chat Clarke (who 
had been very openly accuied in 
court of the molt infamous practiſes, 
in ſuborning and training thole wit- 
neſſes, &c.) had told him, that the 
dama'd bitch, Miſs Rankin, had be- 
gun with him, and that he would play 
her a game the little thought of.“ 

Mr. Erſkine, after this, with the 
conſent of the detendant's counicl, 
produced a variety of letters, notes, 
wherein Mr. 


Melliſh frequently mentioned the will 
of eighty, and its counterpart; that 
he deicrived where they both were, 
and that one of them was in his own 
hand-wrinng. | 
ne evidence being then cloſed, 
de:jcant 


” 
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Serjeant Adair called the attention 
of the jury to the litigation now before 
them, and the manner in which it had 
been conducted, at an expence highly 
diftrefling, if not abſolutely ruinous 
to both the parties. In conducting 
the buſineſs, he muſt allow that no 
Pains or ingenuity was wanting on 
the part of the plaintiff, who had 
changed her courts, changed her 
juries, changed her countel, and 
judges. In the change of the counſel, 
there was no one who witnefted the 
extraordinary zeal, fingularingenuity, 
and powerful eloquence of his learned 
friend during the trial, but mutt give 
her credit for her choice; but untor- 
tunately for all her efforts, there was 
one change which ſhe could not effect, 
and that was in her witneſſes; which 
were indeed the only perſons ſhe could 
find audacions enough to 1nfjuir the un- 
derſtanding of a court of juſtice, by 
ſuch bare-taced perjury. His client 
had, on the other hand, been more 
conſiſtent in her proceedings, and had 
recourſe to leſs variations. Conſcious 
of the rectitude of her cauſe, ſhe Was 
not afraid ſtill to entruſt it in his 
hands by whom ſhe had formerly ſuc- 
ceeded; and though he was not poſ- 
ſeſſed of thoſe iplendid talents which 
adorned his learned friend; though 
he knew not how to diſguiſe juſtice, 
and dreis out falſmocd in the gaudy 
trappings of tinſcled oratory, he truſt- 
ed that his poor facuities were ſufſi- 
Cient to convey plain truth, in that 
plain language which but belonged 
to it, and in that perhaps the cauſe 
would not ſuffer which had that for its 
baſis, which, when unadorned, is 
«adorned the moit. 

He then went over the different 
evidence which appeared before them, 
thewing the inconſiſtency of Urton's 
evidence, and uniformity of the wit- 
neſs on the oppoſite hdo. A conver- 
ſation had indeed been ſtated, but 
under ſuch circumſtances as had not 
ſuflicient Credibility to impeach the 
veracity of his witneſſes, who had 
ſworn the {ame words on the laſt trial, 
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though the counſel on the other fide 
did not think proper to examine 
Baker, who was in court at the time 
of the trial. A circumſtance which 
could be accounted for on no other 
principle, but that the witneſs had 
not then been ſufiic:ently prepared by 
the infamous Mr. Clarke, his active 
inſtructor. But at length to preſs their 
ruinous cauſe, Mr. Taylor, who in 
the tceth of probability, and in defi- 
ance of reaſon was impudent enough 
to aſtert, that he had read his maſter's 
will, and more, that he had no doubt 
but his maſter left it there for that 
purpoſe: this was an affertion fo re- 
pugnant to the real character of Mr. 
Melliſh, who of all men was the moſt 
cautious and myſterious in arrange- 
ment of his affairs, that it could got 
for a moment be believed by the moſt 
credulous. With this he controverted 
the reſpectable teſtimony of Mr. 
Brown, and went afterwards into an 
able difcuſhon of the inferences de- 
ducible from the written teſtimony 
adduced, which he had the more rea- 
dily admitted, as he was convinced of 
its making directly for the caule of his 
client, He admitted that the tefta- 
tor intended to have made a counter- 
part to the will of 1780, and by that 
intention accounted for the declaras 
tions 1n his letters, being always ac- 
cuſtomed to ſpeak of that as done, 
which he intended to do. But that 
a cuunterpart had never been execut- 
ed, was {uftently clear in evidence; 
and he traſted, that by a verdict for 
his client this night, they would at 
length put an end to this long and 
ruinous litigation, It did not, he 
obſerved, belong to them now to con- 
ſider what was the title of Miſs Mel- 
liſh, which ſhe derived from Mrs. Pitt. 
All they had to decide on was 
the exiſtence or cancellation of the 
will of 1780. 

Mr. Eitkine, though evidently ex- 
hauſted by the exertions he already 
made, and the length of the trial, en- 
tered into a very accurate and able fe- 
ply to the ſycech of the learned Ser- 

| zeanks 
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He diſclaĩmed any wiſh to 


jeant. 
addreſs the feelings of the jury, and 
renounced all pretenſions to talents 
that varniſh fraud. He was happy to 
think, that while he looked down up- 
on ſuch arts, his cauſe did not ſtand 


in need of them. If his client had 
changed her court, ſhe was forced to 
it by the motion of the learned Ser- 
jeant himſelf; if ſhe had changed her 
counſel, 1t was becauſe ſhe could not 
avail herielf in the Common Pleas 
(to which he did not belong) of thoſe 
ſervices to which ſhe was ſo undeierv- 
edly partial. But when he heard it 
triumphantly boaſted that flie could 
not change her witneſſes, he was much 
ſurprized to find more than halt the 
learned Sc:jcant's eech intended to 
prove that the had done fo. He then 
contraſted the ſimple character of his 
witnels, Urton, who alone had the 
virtue not to be corrupted with the 
viilainy of the other witneſſes, who 
ſacrificed their honelty to the practices 
of Miſs Rankin. He paid many 
compliments to the feelings of the 
learned Se:jeant, the goodueſs of 
whoſe heart would not ſuffer him to 
add to the injuries already-offered to 
Miſs Melliſh, by any animadverſion 
on her conduct. Her ſufferings had 
an advocate in his humane brealt, and 


thro' the whole proceeding he thewed 
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himſelf conſcious of its influence. He 
appea ed to former trials for proofs of 
Bingnam and Qaivil's 1nconiiliency, 
and detended the teſtimony ot Jay lor, 
while he exhibited the apparently diſ- 
intereſted teftimony of Brown, the 
ſhoemaker, in the moſt ludicrous 
point of view He dweit much upon 
the written evidence, and urged wich 
very great effect che correipondence 
between the codicil of 1781, and the 
will of 17 30, 

judge Aſhurſt ſummed up the evi- 
dence, and after declaring that he 
ſhould look on ſuch evidence as that 
of Taylor extremely dangerous to be 
admitted, it coming from the moſt 
retpectable and creditable character 
in this country, expreſſed his opinion 
that it was g ven under circumſtances 
which added nothing to its credibi- 
lity. Oa the whole, he ſaid, the 
evidence of the ſubicribing witneſſes 
was what alone could be relied on, 
and, in fo judgiag, they had the 
number of them on one fide, againit 
one on the other. 

After deliberating about fifteen 
minutes, the jury came to a verdict 
a little after cue o'clock on Suuday 
morning, that ** the teſtator executed 
but one will in 1780, by which ver- 
dict the plaintiff was nouflited, 
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THE 
A to the origin of a Kiis, altho' 


I cannot find it on record, yet 
I ar apt to think it was firſt the child 
of Love, betore it was either applied 
to ceremony or worſhip, aud verily 
believe, that Nature taught our firlt 
parents in the very garden of blifs, 
that the preſſure or ine lips was the 
direct road to happineſs. 

After the world grew populous and 
religious, mankind began to multi- 
Piy ; the ſages that were to eſtabliſh 
the form of the ſeveral worſhips of 

their deities, conſidered to employ 
the molt excellent things in their 

Vor, I. No. 11. 


IMPORTANCE OF A KISS. 


rites, and judging of the excellence 
of kifling by the pleaſure it afforded 
from the fair, they admitted it into 
the molt ſolemn actions of their devo- 
tions. Thus, ſome falling p:vitrate 
before their idols, kiſſcd the ground 
or foot of the altar; others k:{l-d the 
idols themtelves, and Job informs us, 
that the worſhip of the {ſun was by 
kiſhag the hand 10 it. Bigoted Ca- 
thulics have ever tllought the greateſt 
reipect they could pay che faint, was 
by repeatedly ich g the image; 
While hiſtory aſſures us, that tome 
have actually wore away the ftu1r5 to 
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their ſhrines by the kiſſes they have 
zealouſly given them. There was a 
kiſs called Holy, as at the feaſt of 
Jove, but being perverted from the 
Gods to mortals, it was afterwards 
aboliſned, and from the worſhip of 
Gods, it paſſed to the worſhip of po- 
tentates, by kiſſing the hand, the foot, 
nay thouſands have thought them- 
ſelves happy to reach the pontifical 
toe. | 


From hence 1t paſſed to the more 
common worſiip of each other, every 
man having now as great a venera- 
tion paid him by the uſual practice 
of kiſhng the hand, as the bright ſun 
had in the eaſterly nations in the days 
of yore. Kiſſing the very lips of men 
was a form ot ſalutation in the old 
law; for when Jonathan and David 
met in the field where the royal pro- 


phet was hid, they met and kiſſed one 


another — this Judas perverted to a 
traiterous end, in betraying his friend 
and maſter — and even to this day 
kiffing the cheek is conſidered as a 
friendly greeting by the men in 
France. 

Beſides all this, kiſſes have been 
experienced to have wonderous force, 
and produce ſtrange effect the kiſſes 
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of wives have oftentimes given cou- 
rage to their huſbands when they have 
been ſubdued, and made them rally. 
and endeavour to overcome their con- 
. ; and a kiſs from his miſtreſs 
iſarms the lover's ſoul of wrath, and 
brings it to the tranquil ſtate of har- 
mony and pleaſure, 
The oath is not complete till the 
book is kiſſed; and therefore it muſt 
be the kiſs alone that makes the words 
nf it ſacred and inviolable ; and the 
Perſians and Turks uſe kiſſing the 
garments as a token of peace and ſub- 
miſſion. The kiſſes of the fair have 
always been valued at a high rate by 
mankind, which made Venus, when 


Cupid was loft, to proclaim that he 


who would bring him home ſhould 
have three kiſſes of his mother, ſuch 
kiſfes as would raiſe the very dead; 
and well might the poets ſuppoſe the 
kiſſes of Venus might do ſuch feats, 
as many have died for a kiſs, and 
numbers revived at kiſſing the fair 
one they adored, from which extatic 
bliſs I hope none will be withheld, 
but thoſe wretches who are inſenſible 
to the attractions of female charms. 
A. F. R. 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE YORKSHIRE MAGAZINE. 


GExTLEMEN, 


| HE following curious poetical 

title-deed was granted by Wil- 
liam the Conqueror to an anceſtor of 
the preſent Lord Rawdon. It is co- 
pied w27b4/im from the original grant 
now in the poſſeſſion of his Lordthip's 
father, the Earl of Moira, who ſtill 
poſſeſſes the eſtates in Yorkſhire, on 
wuich he lately built a noble manſion 


called Rawdon-Hall, in the Weſt 
Riding. | 

The Editors will, it 1s hoped, af- 
ford it a place in their valuable repo» 
fitory, as it may be amuſing to many, 
and ſhews (what is far from being 


generally known) the method in which 


our ancient Monarchs conveyed a 
grant of royal land to their ta vourites. 


ConcEssUM Ab Pauluu Roypon. 
1 William, King, the third yere of my reign, 
Give to thee Pauly Roycor, Hope and Hope-towne, 
With aii the bends, both up and done, 
FF. cm heave: 10 yerthe, from yerthe 70 hel, 


Por the aud ihyn, there io duel, 


/ 


A: traiy as ihes king right is myn 
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For a co/5-bowe and a harrow, 
When I ſal come to hunt o Yarrow, 
And in token that this thing is forth, 
J bit the whyt ax with my tooth, 
Before Meg, Maud, and Mage, 
And my thurd ſonue, Henry. 
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THE COLDS TO NE 


« FT is a cold day for thee, my 
girl, to be fitting upon a cold 
ſtone,” ſays Sir William D——, as 
he went out of his houſe, to a poor 
woman who ſat weeping upon the ſteps 
of it.——** Alas Sir (ſaid the) my heart 
is as cold as the ſtone ;** but the old 
Baronet's was as warm as the ſun, and 
the anſwer of this poor creature affect- 
ed it. And what are thy diſtreſſes? 
(ſaid he)? — “ I came, Sir (faid ſhe) 
but yeſterday in the waggon from the 
country, in order to get a ſervice in 
town, and went to the houſe of an 
aunt, who had, laſt year, promiſed to 
et me a place ; but I found ſhe was 
1 and her huſband had married 
again! He was indeed diſpoſed to re- 
ceive me with kindneſs; but the wo- 
man, finding I was a relation of his 
firſt wife, flew into a violent paſſion, 
and drove me out of doors. It was 
now night, and 1 endeavoured to find 
my way back to the inn, but in vain, 
having forgot the name of it. Soas [ 
was walking about inquiring for a 
lodging, two men, with long ſtaves, 
told me they would ſoon find me one, 


and carried me, with ſome violence, to 


a place called the Round-Houie, where, 
under the pretence of letting me go, 
they got all che little money I had 
brought with me. Here I remained 
all night in the utmoſt diſtreſs, and 
the next morning I was carried before 


T4498 TATLSK” 


OME time ago I was engaged 
with a coach full of friends to 
take a journey as far as the Land's End, 
We were very well pleaſed with one 
another the firſt day, every one en- 


8 


a juſtice of the peace as a common 
ptoſtitute ; and, God knows, I am as 
innocent of proſtitution as the babe 
that ſucks at the mother's breaſt, 
The juſtice heard my ſtory and diſ- 
miſſed me; but my money was all 
gone, my bundle of cloaths was pur- 
loined from me, and there was no- 
thing left for me but to beg my way 
back to my own village. This I was 
determincd to do; when, finding my- 
ſelf faint with fatigue, faſting, and 
ſorrow, | fat me down upon this ſtone 
to repoſe, and, as I fear, to die. I 
have indeed a brother (ſaid ſhe) 
ſomewhere in London, but in ſuch a 
wide place, it is not poſſible for me 
to find him.“ 

Sir William immediately knocked 
at his door, ordered the houſekeeper 
to attend him, and bid her take all 
poſſible care of the poor woman ; ſhe 
obeyed her maſter's commands, took 
her into her room, and adminiſtered 
every neceſſary conſolation. The 

oor afflicted creature thought herſelf 
in heaven, but, as ſhe fat taking a 
little broth, a ſervant entered, and no 
ſooner had her eyes met his, than ſhe 
fell from the chair. This was her 
brother. 'The good old Knight, find- 
ing her ſtory true, took her into his 
ſervice, where ſhe has every reaſon 
to bleſs the warm heart of her maſter, 
and the cold ſtone at his door. 


ADVENTURE. 


deavouring to recommend himſelf by 


his good humour and complaiſance to 
the reſt of tlie company. This good 
correſpondence did not laſt long; one 
of our party was fourcd the very firſt 
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evening by a plate of butter which 
had not been meited to his mind, 
and which ſpoiled his temper to ſuch 
a degree that he continued upon the 
fret to the end of our journey. A ſe- 
cond fell off from his good humour the 
next morning, for no other reaſon 
that I could imagine, bat becauſe I 
chanced to ſtep into the coach before 
him, and place myſelf on the ſhady 
ſide. This, however, was but my 


own private gueſs, for he did not 


mention a word of it, nor indeed any 
thing elie, for three days following. 
The reſt of our company held out 
verv near half tne way, when, of a 
ſudden, Mr. Sprightly fell aſleep ; 
and, infead of endeavouring to di- 
vert us, as he had hitherto done, car- 
ried himſelf with an anconcerned, 
careleſs, and drowfy behaviour, till 
ve came to our laſt ſtage. There were 
three of us who itt]! held up our heads, 
and did all we could to make our jour- 
ney agreeable ; bat, to my ſhame be 
it ipoken, about three miles on this 
tide Exeter, I was taken with an un- 
accountable fit of ſullenneſe, that 
hung upon me for above threeſcore 
miles; whether it were for want of 
reipect, or from an accidental tread 
upon my foot, or from a fooliſh 
maid's calling me“ The old gentle- 
man,“ 1] cannot tell. In ſhort, there 
was hut one who Kept his good hu- 
mour to the Land's End. 

There was another coach that went 
along with us, in which 1 likewiſe 
oblerved that there were many ſecret 
jcalbouſies, heart-burnings, andianmo- 
fitics, : for when we joiged companies 
at night, I couid not but take notice 
that tue paſſengers negiected their 
Cwn Company, and ſtudied how to 
mare themielves eftermen by us, who 
were altogether ſtrangers to them 
till at length they grew fo well ac- 

nainted with us, that they liked us 
as little as they did one another. 
When 1 reflect upon this journey, L 
often fancy it to be a picture of hu- 
man life, in reſpect to the ſeveral 
tucudſhips, contracts, and alliances, 


that are made and diſſolved in the ſe. 
veral periods of it. The moſt de- 
liphtful and molt laſting engagements 
are generally thoſe which paſs be. 
tween man and woman; and yet 
upon what trifles are they weakened, 
or entirely broken]! Sometimes the 
parties fly aſunder, even in the midſt 
of courtſhip; and ſometimes grow 
cool in the very honey-month. Some 
ſeparate before the firſt child, and 
ſome atter the fifth; others continue 
good till thirty, and others till forty ; 
while ſome few, whole fouls are of an 
happier make, and better fitted to 
one another, travel on together to 
the end of their journey in a continu- 
al intercourſe of kind offices and mu- 
tua] endearments. | 
When we therefore chooſe our com- 
paiions for lite, if we hope to keep 
both them and ourſelves in good hu- 
mour to the laſt ſtage of it, we mutt 
be extremely caretul in the choice we 
make, as well as in the conduct on 
our own part. When the perſons to 
whom we join ourſelves can ſtand an 
examination, and bear the ſcrutiny, 
when they mend upon our acquaint- 
ance with them, and diſcover new 
beauties the more we ſearch into their 
characters, our love will naturally riie 
in proportion to their perfections. 
But becauſe there are very few poſ- 
ſeſſed of ſuch accompliſhments of 
body and mind, we ought to look 
after thoſe qualifications, both in our- 
ſelves and others, which are indiſpen- 
ſibly neceſſary towards this happy uni- 
on, and which are in the power of 
every one to acquire, or at leaſt to 
cultivate and mprove. Theſe, in my 
opinion, are chearfulneis and conſtan- 
Cy. A cheariul temper, joined with 
innocence, will make beauty attrac- 
tive, knovicdge delightiul, and wit 
good-natured. It will lighten fick- 
ne:s, poverty, and affliction; convert 
ignorance into an amiable ſimplicity, 
and render deformity itſelt ag; eeable. 
Conſtancy is natural to perions of 
even tempers and uniform diſpoſi- 
tions, and may be acquired by thoſe 


of 
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of the greateſt fickleneſs, violence, 
and paſſion, who conſider ſerioufly 
the terms of union upon which they 
come together, the mutual intereſt in 
which they are engaged, with all mo- 
tives that ought to incite their tender- 
nels and compaiſion towards thoſe who 
have their dependance upon them, 
and are embarked with them for life 
in the ſame ſtate of happineſs or miſe- 
ry. Conitancy, when it grows in 
the mind upon conſiderations of this 
nature, becomes a moral virtue, and 
a kind of good nature that 15 not 
ſubject to any change of health, age, 
fortune, or any of thoſe accidents 
which are apt to unſettle the beſt diſ- 

oſitions that are founded rather in 
conſtitution than in reaſon. Where 


ſuch a conſtancy as this is wanting, 


the moſt enflamed paſſion may fall 
away into coldneſs and indifference, 
and the moit melting tenderneſs de- 
enerate into hatred and averſica 1 
mal conclude this paper with a ſtory 
that is very well known in the North 
of England. 
Some years ago, a packet boat that 
had ſeveral paſſengers on board was 
caſt away upon a rock, and in fo great 
danger of finking, that all who were 
in it endeavoured to ſave themſelves as 
well as they could, though only thute 
who could ſwim well had a bare poſ- 
hoility of dojag it. Among the paſ- 
ſengers there were two women of 
faſhion, who ſecing themſelves in 
ſach a diſconſolate condition, begged 
of their huſbands not to leave them, 
Cne of them choſe rather to die with 
his wife than to forſake her; the 
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other, though he was moved with the 
utmoſt compaſſion for his wife, told 
her, that for the good of their chil- 
dren 1t was better one of them ſhould 
live, than both periſh. By a great 
piece of good luck, next to a miracle, 
when one of our good men had taken 
the jaſt and long farewel in order to 
ſave himſelf, and the other held in 
his arms the perſon that was dearer 
to him than life, the ſhip was pre- 
ſerved. It is with a ſecret ſorrow and 
vexation of mind that I mutt tell 
the ſequel of the ſtory, and let my 
reader know, that this faithful pair, 
who were ready to have died in each 
others arms, about three years after 
their eſcape, upon ſome trifling diſ- 
guſt, grew a coldneſs at firſt, and at 
length tell out to ſuch a degree that 
they left one another, and parted for 
ever. The other couple lived toge- 
ther in an uninterrupted - friendſhip 
and felicity ; and what was remark- 
able, the huſband whom the ſhip- 
wreck had like to have ſeparated from 
his wife, died a few months after her, 
not being able to ſurvive the loſs of 
her. 

I muſt: conſeſs, there is ſomething 
in the changeableneſs and inconſtan- 
cy of human nature that very often 
both dejects and terrifies me. What- 
ever J am at preſent, I tremble to 
think what I may be. While I find 
this principle in me, how can I af- 
ſure myſelt chat I thall be always true 
to my God, my friend, or myſelf? 
In ſhort, without conſtancy there 1s 
neither love, friendſhip, or virtue in 
the world, 


From Memoirs of the Lirtrany and PRHILOSOHICAIL SOCIETY at 
MaNCHESTER. 


ON TEE INFLUENCE OF THE IMAGINATION AND PASSIONS 
UPON THE UNDERSTANDING. 
[ BY THE REV. THOMAS BARNES, b. D. | 


SENTIMENT was advanced 
in converſation ſeveral even- 
ings ago, in this place, which, to 
ſome Gentlemen, appeared ſtrange, 
or rather falſe. The reſpect 1 owe to 


this Society, and above all, to truth, 
obliges me to endeavour to defend a 
point, Which appears to me to be not 
only juſt but very important. ; 
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In the converſation before alluded 
to, it had been aſſerted, That an 
energy, imparted to one power of the 
human mind, will often communicate 
a degree of energy to the reſt, and 
thus aſſiſt and quicken their opera- 
tion,” 

In proof of this, it was maintained, 
«« That in many caſes, the vigour or 
Imagination will give correſpondent 
vigour to the Judgment,”” and 
** Phat a degree of warmth and ſen- 
fibility will be greatly favourable to 
the clearnefs as well as the celerity of 
the perceptions of the underſtanding.“ 

This ſentiment will, probably, 
alarm thoſe who have implicitly re- 
c:1ved what is fo generally aſſerted, 
«Phat pure and ſimple truth has no- 
thing to do with imagiaation, feel- 
i, or paſſions; and, that he will bid 
the faireit for ſucceſsful inquiry into 
any ſubject who can diveſt his mind 
moſt entirely of all affections, and 
briag it into a ſtate of abſolute indif- 
terence and apathy.” 

It is not uncommon to hear the 
imagination condemned as a criminal 
of the moſt dangerous nature, whoſe 
province is, at the belt, only to amuſe, 
who 15 a {worn enemy to truth, and 
whom Reaſon wiſhes to baniſh as far 
2: potſible from her throne. How of- 
tan have we known what was very 
dull, for want of ſome ſeaſonings of 
imagination, ſuppoſed to be, for that 
reaion, very deep? Whilſt on the 
other hand, what was enlivened by the 
ani mation of an active fancy, was 
cenivred as fliziſy and irrational? 
As if a britliant imagination could 
not poſbly become the companion 


anch afliitant of the pureſt underſtand- 
mg '—— That it zar, is the point 


wich this paper attempts to prove. 
In ſupporting this hypotheſis, I beg 
leave to hazard a detcription of the 
human mind, which ſome may not 
very readily admit. In judging of 
the mental powers, it does not appear 
ta me philcſophically jult to deicribe 
the foul as confitting of ſeveral diſ- 
tint aud ducoidant faculties, of 


which, ſome are commiſſioned perpe. 
tually to oppoſe and contradict the 
others. The proper idea of human 
nature ſeems to be, That it is one 
uncompounded eſſence, continually 
in motion, and receiving different 
denominations, according to the dif- 
ferent modes and eircumſtances of its 
movement,” Inſtead of conſidering 
the underſtanding, memory, paſſions, 
and will, as diſtin& and oppoſite pow- 
ers, or, as unconnected tenants under 
the ſome roof, would 1t not be more 
juſt to conſider them all as modes of 


the mind itfelf, and as each of them 


bearing the common nature and cha- 
racter of the whole united ſpirit? We 
ſhould then conſider the mind itſelf 
as judging,” remembering, feeling, 
willing. And this 1dea would be ex- 
actly conſonant to many facts and 
phenomena of human nature, Which 
will be hereafter mentioned. 
However the common repreſenta- 
tion of human nature, as conſiſting of 
ſeveral contending powers, may have 
been figuratively adopted, in order to 
ſoive ſome appearances, ſuch as, the 
experience of conflicting paſſions, or 
of oppoſite tendencies in the foul, 
yet 1t 1s not founded in philoſophical 
truth, and, if not properly guarded, 
by being always conſidered merely as 
a figure, it may lead to falſehood 
and abſurdity. f | 
'Fhe full elucidation of all thoſe 
poſitions would ſwell this paper to a 
length far beyond the limits wiſely 
appointed for our communications, 
which, being intended only as ſub ſi- 
diary to converſation, ſhould rather 
contain hints than a regular compo- 
ſition of finiſhed and artificial ſen- 
tences. I may add, this ſubject 
would have received its beſt illuſtra- 
tion and ſupport from morals aud re- 
ligion. But, as theſe would lead me 
too much into a profeſſional line, 1 
ſhall endeavour to draw the arguments 
from thoſe lower ſubjects of taſte, 
criticiim, and polite literature, by 
winch, it appears to me, to be un- 
anſwerably tupported. 
The 
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The points we undertake to defend 
are theſe : That the imagination 
and paſhons may, within proper li- 
mits, be of the utmoſt ſervice in giv- 
ing ſtrength and clearneſs to the un- 
derſtanding. And, that this ariſes, 
from the nature and office of the 
imagination, —and from the princ1- 
ple beſore-mentioned, that the ener- 
gy of one power may be communi- 
cated to the reſt with the greateſt 
advantage.“ 

It is owing to the narrowneſs of our 
faculties that we do not comprehend 
the ſubſtance of the human mind. Of 
its operations, however, we can ſpeak 
with certainty. I repreſent it to iny- 
ſelf as one uniform and ſimple cfſence, 
liable to be moved or affected by the 
various objects round it, or, by the 
flow of ideas continually paſſing before 
it—and, according to the ſtate and 
temperament of the whole indiviſiblo 
maſs, judging, feeling, willing, act- 
ing. Hence, it will follow, that it 
will judge, and feel, and act, not ac- 
cording to the impulſe of ſome diſtin 
and unconnected faculty, but accord- 
ing to the ſtate and diſpoſition of the 
whole mind. 

And, is it not true in fact, that men 
do thus judge, and feel, and act; not 
according to the movement of a ſingle 
power, but according to the general 
character and complexion of the 
heart? The poet has beautifully il- 
luſtrated and enforced this ſentiment. 


* 


© The difference is as great between 
« The optics ſeeing, as the objects ſeen. 
All manners take a tinQure from our own 


Or come diſcoloured, though our paſſions 
ſhewn. 


«© Or Fancy's beam enlaryes, multiplies, 
„Contracts, inverts, and gives ten thouſand 
dyes. Pope. 


Do not all politicians judge upon 
every article of news according to 
their prepoſſeſſions ? Is it not of equal 
importance, in education, to give a 
proper bias to the heart, as to furniſh 
proper ideas for the head, in order to 
produce rectitude cf mind? Hence, 
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the ſanctity of error. Hence, the 
different manner in which you judge 
of the ſame actions in a friend and 
in an enemy. Hence, all the ad- 
vantages of manner, of oratory, of 
addreis. And hence, all that faſci- 
nation of the graces, upon which, if 
a noble author has ſaid true, ſo much 
depends. In all theſe caſes, the un- 
derſtanding acts, not as a ſingle in- 
ſulated principle, but as taking its 
tinge and impreſſion from the feel- 
ings, the imagination, and the hear. 
This fact will probably not be con- 
teſted. But it will be faid, That 
theſe paſſions are the ſources of all 
our errors, and that if we could en- 
tirely lay aſide imagination azd af- 
fection, we ſhould judge upon every 
ſubject more impartially, aad there- 
fore, more truly.“ ; 
Allowing, that truth is ever one 
and the ſame, yet if, as the forego- 
ing facts evince, the ſame truth will 
appear very differently to different 
minds, and to the ſame mind at dif- 


ferent times; if the diſpoſition and 


frame of mind be a kind of medium, 
through which the ſame object ſhall 
appear amazingly diverſified, moſt 
amiable to one, moit diſguſting to 
another: then it ſhould ſeem to fol- 
low, that what is moit deſirable to 
a right judgment, is, not that the 
mind be diveſted of all its affeQi. 
ons, that the imagination be laid 
aſleep, and that the underſtaud- 


ing alone be employed in the con- 


templation. To me, all this appears 
to be neither neceſſary nor poſſible; 
but, that the whole united mind, 
conſidered as comprehending all its 
various powers, ſhall be 1a a proper 
ſtate for the inveſtigation and recep- 
tion of truth, and, that the imagi- 
nation and paſſions ſhall be of ſuch a 
temperament as to aftlt the judg- 
ment in its determination. This is 
not a ſtate of abſolute inaction; but 
of action ſuited to their proper nature 
and oſhce, in ſubordination to the 
higher powers of reaſoning and judg- 
ment, 


It 
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If the underſtanding were that pure 
and ſimple principle which many re- 
preſent it to be, entirely diſtin& from 
all the paſſions, and able to judge beſt 
of every truth when moſt ſeparate 
from their influence, we ſhall not, 
ſurely, obſerve ſo much diverſity of 
judgment, ſuch amazing variety of 
opinions, upon almoſt every ſubject of 
human life. Wherever it is pflible 
for human affections, intereſts, or 
feelings to infinuate ®1emſeives, we 
find a tinge of their nature in the 
judgment. If we ſuppole the mind 
itſelf to judge, according to its na 
ture and character, we {hall immedi— 
ately perceive that its ſentence mult 
be coloured and diverſiſied that the 
judgment will faſhion 1tiel} to the tate 
of the heart — and that, in almoſt 
every inſtance, a falſe taſte or feeling 
will lead to falſe opinions, whether in 
poetry, painting, muſic, criticiſm, 


oratory, or art in general, Is there 
not an almoſt univerſal conformity 
between the feelings and the judg- 
ment? Even vice itſelf, in the pa. 
roxyſms of temptation, for a moment 
ſeduces the underſtanding, and blinds 
the reaſon. At that moment, the 
ſinner promiſes himſelf impunity and 
enjoyment. Nor js it, till the te mpta- 
tion is paſt, that the mind ſees again 
the deformity aud danger of vicious 
con duct. 

But, it will be «fed, Are not the 
paſſions, then, the cauſes of cvr 
wrong judgments? Mott certainly 
they are. But, upon the ſame prin- 
ciple that wrong paſſions lead to 
wrong judgments, night paſſions would 
lead to true, If the mind were pro- 
perly affected, it would judge proper- 
ly. 

[To be concluded in our next.] 
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O N . 


Th Begging is an hon traar 
: Which wealthy knawes deſpiſe, 

Yet rich men may be Beggars made, 
And we that beg may rije. 

The greateſt King may be betray'd, 
And loje his jewreign power, 

But «we that loop to aff cur bread 
Can never fail much lower. 


T is no uncommon thing to find 
that, when a man has got a little 
money, he begins to eſteem himſelf 
above the lower claſs of his fellow- 
creatures, and puff himſelf up with 
his independency, as he calls it. This 
ſelf- ſufficiency is merely owing to a 
want of proper reflection on the ffate 
of each individual as well as on his 
own, and which, in point of validity, 
is nearly on a par, Viz. jolly compa- 
nions every one. As the beſt and 
moſt judicious wav of coming at a 
great man's integrity and honeſty is 
not to pry into the bock of his Ret- 
terers, but his creditors, and by how 
many more croſſes we find in the lat- 


ter than the former he ought to he 
eſteemed, fo, in like manner, propor- 


tionally the more benefit the poor 


man 1s of to ſociety, the more he 
ought to be countenanced and re- 
ſpected. If therefore we eſteem the 
thing in proportion to its value, I 
will undertake to prove that the poor 
man's induſtiy is as reſpectable as the 
rich man's independence, and that 
all mankind are alike Beggars, tho! 
under different {.tuations and diſguiſes, 
either {upporteu by affluence or po- 
verty; and alig that each degree in 
character is but a higher or lower 
ſfiep towards Beggary, moving in a 
different ſphere of actien. 1 will beg 
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leave, fince every one begs your fa- 
vours as well as myſelf, to ſay every 
man, poor or rich, is a Beggar, and 
will include them under the following 
heads : 

The Proud Beggar, 

The Mean Beggar, 
The Gentleman Beggar, and the 
Rejolute Beggar. 

The Proud Beggar is he, who, un- 
der the maſk of ſelfiſh preſumption, 
begs heartily for ſome good place in 
office, wherein he may ſignalize his 
own -perſonal accompliſhments, and 

uff off the ſelf-opiniated conſequence 
be has of his own merit; begs favours 
in a modeſt manner, but conceals his 
pride under the cloak of mock- honeſty 
and down-right integrity ; boaſts of 
an extenſive pedegree of family-vir- 
tues, but would not be known to aſk 
a gratuity, leaſt his high pride ſhould 
de hurt by a refuſal. And thus he 
acts the Proud Beggar. 

The Mean Beggar is he who begs 
pitifully for a few pence, not aſham- 
ed to aſk in the open-ftreets, covered 
with rags and all beſmear'd with 
dirt; he aſks a gift from every one 
indiſcriminately, and if he can but 
get adaily ſubſiſtence, thinks more on 
the preſent than the future tenſe ; one 


who will he and ſwear to gain a groat, 


nor grudge to inſult an Alderman, if 
accuſed of diſhoneſty : rolled up in 
filth, like a congealed ſnow-ball, he 
will melt into any dirty action, pro- 
vided he is but paid for it; a ſcurvy 
knave and dung-hill bred in every 
low-lifed action that may bring him 
gain. Thus he meanly acts the Beggar. 

The Gentleman Beggar is a man of 
ſome diſtinction, who for an election 
vote wall crouch to every ill-bred 


cobler or mechanic, bribe his wife, 
or weedle any way ſo that he does but 
ſecure the point in queſtion ; a courtier 
too, who begs ils and places un- 
der Government, and will not heſitate 
to beg ſome thouſands a-year. The 
Divine is alſo of this denomination, 
earneſtly ſoliciting a good living; the 
ſoldier, a commiſſion; the tradeſman, 
a patent; and each one ſomething for 
himſelf; ſo that whether a man begs 


in a fine coat or tattered garment, a 


black gown or a red one, it is, not- 
withſtanding, Beggary. The Miſ- 
creant who begs the donation of a 
ſingle farthing, or the Proud Sturdy 
Beggar, who begs for hundreds, 1s no 
way different as a Beggar, any farther 
than that the one does it mechanically, 
the other artificially—an equal Beg- 
gar in his method. WF, 

The Re/olute Beg gar is he who ſeems 
to inſiſt upon being ſerved, bullies 
you into a fear of his reſentment if 
not aſſiſted, and regards not a perſo- 
nal inſult, either given or received. 


He ſpeaks flat what he thinks, and 


makes a merit of his inſolence; one 


who pays no kind of defference to any 
character, but boldly aſſerts he muſt 
and will be noticed. Thus he acts the 
Beggar ſupported by his impudence. 
The compariſon of one character 
wm another . I think, ſtand 
nearly u an equal balance ; and, 
as tuch, I think? it will be no bad 
ſimile to compare the ſtate of Beggary 
to a Ladder, where, by an acceſſion 
of convenient methods, as ſo many 
ſteps to the top oh, it, every man 


ſtrives to climb to his own intereſt 


and preferment. 
Your's moſt reſpect fully, 
YoR&. A BEGGAR, 


NATURAL HISTORY. Ns. VII. 


[EMBELLISHED WITH AN ENGRAVING OF THE RHINOCEROS,] 


Tu EF RuinoceRoOs 
As a body pretty near as large 
as an elephant, but he has legs 
much ſhorter, and he has a horn on 
his ſnout or noſe which ſufficiently 
Vol. I, No, 11. 


diſtinguiſhes him from all other ani- 
mals. Ihe head is of a long make, 


having a hollow between the forehead 
and the horn; and the ſnout ſeems 
deſigned to turn up the earth, in 2 

U er. 
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der to find out the roots of plants. It 
is very pliable, and ends in a point, 
which it can turn vpwards, down- 
wards, or ſideways. The noſtrils are 
placed on each ſide of it, and the 
lower lip is almoſt ſquare, and flattiſh 
forwards, with the corners appearing 
on the fides of a lively fleſh colour. 
The eyes are {mall, and placed pret- 
ty forward on each ſide of the head, 
and 1t has large ears in proportion, 
which ſtand erect on the top of the 
head. The whole animal is covered 
with a thick rough chapped ſkin of an 
aſh colour, with plaits and folds in 
all ſuch parts as are neceſſary to allow 
the creature motion, falling one over 
another backwards. But theſe plaits 
may be better ſeen in the figure than 
deſcribed by words. It has no knobs 
all over its body, as expreſſed in ſome 
figures, except on the hinder quarters, 
which receive its weight when the 
animal firſt lies down, and there the 
knobs on the ſkin are very large. 

The tail has a few black hairs at 
its end, and there are alſo a few ſcat- 
tered hairs on the ears; but on the 
other parts there is none. The back 
15 holiow, and the belly finks down. 
prony mach. The feet are round be- 

ind, and the hoofs are forward, 
which are divided into three parts on 
each foot; but they have two little 
hoofs on the hinder part of the foot, 
as we fee in cows, deer, and ſheep. 

A Rhinoceros was ſeen in London, 
whoſe horns were very ſhort, and in 
every thing elſe agreed with the above 
deſcription ; however ſome authors of 
credit affirm, that theſe horns ſome- 
times grow to the length of three feet. 
It is uncertain whether the Rhinoce- 
ros is a ruminating animal or not; 
but the negative is moſt probable. 

The horn is different from all other 
animals we are acquainted with, and 
15 not hollow on the inſide but ſolid. 
He rolls himſelf in the dirt like a hog, 
and the old ones are ſo ſtrong they 
will toſs up a large bull, as was ſeen 
in the amphitheatre at Rome. 

The above ſpecies of Rhinoceroſes 


are chiefly to be met with in the Eaſſ 
Indies; but there is another kind with 
two horns, which are natives of Afri- 
ca, and may be ſeen in plenty at the 
Cape of Good Hope. The colour of 
the ſkin of theſe is of a dark brown, 
approaching nearly to black, and is 
without hair. The ſkin is all covered 
with ſcars and ſcratches like thoſe of 
an elephant, and it is ſo tough and 
thick that it 1s hard to be pierced 
even with a pointed knife. The ſnout 
reſembles that of a hog, but is more 
pointed at the end. The horn on the 
noſe 1s of a greyiſh brown, and is a 
little hated. | and turns up towards 
the head. It is ſhaped like a plough- 
ſhare, and is of different ſizes ac- 
cording to the age of the animal; 
but never exceeds two feet. He has 
another on his forehead in a right line 
with that on the noſe, which is of a 
yellowiſh colour, and a palm in length 
when the Rhinoceros is young, and 
never exceeds ſix inches when he is 
old. This ſecond horn hinders the 
animal from doing all the miſchief he 
otherwiſe might, cents it ſerves in 
ſome meaſure to break the ſtroke of 
the other. 

The legs are much ſhorter in pro- 
portion to that of the elephant, and 
the eyes are ſo ſmall that he can ſee 
nothing but what is dire&ly before 
him, for this reaſon when he purſues 
his prey he always runs in a right 
line, overturning whatever lies in his 
way, for ſcarce any thing will ſtop 
his progreſs, or make him turn aſide. 
With the horn on his noſe he roots up 
trees, and lifts up the ſtones which 
oppoſe its paſſage, caſting them at a 
great diſtance behind him. When 
he is in a rage he makes furrows in 
the ground, and throws a great deal 
of earth over his head. He grunts 
like a hog, and may be heard at a 
great diſtance when he is in purſuit 
of his prey. 

He very rarely attacks mankind, 
unleſs he 1s provoked, or meets with 
a perſon with a red garment. When 
he attacks a man he lays hold of the 

middle 
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middle of his body, and throws him 
over his head with ſuch force that he 
is almoſt killed with the fall; this 
done he comes and licks him, and his 
tongue is ſo rough and hard that it 
brings of the fleſh from the bones. 
He likewiſe ſerves other animals in 
the ſame manner after he has killed 
mem. When he is feen running 
along it 1s pretty eaſy to avoid him, 
becauſe he cannot turn about very 
readily, ſo that when he is about eight 
or ten feet diſtant, a man needs only 
go one fide, and then he will be out 
of his ſight. This Mr. Kolben af- 
firms from his own experience, and 
adds that he has eſcaped 1n this man- 
ner ſeveral times. 

This animal does not. feed upon 
graſs, but upon ſhrubs, thiſtles, and 
roots; however thoſe that are tame 
will feed upon hay, fruits, pulſe, and 
almoſt every thing elfe that 1s given 
them, except fleſh and fiſh. One of 
their keepers has afirmed, that they 
will eat ſixty pounds of hay in a day, 
and twenty of bread, and that they 
will drink fourteen buckets of water, 
They are very fond of the ſmoke of 
tobacco, and take a great pleaſure in 
having it blown into their noſtrils. 
In thote countries where they breed 
they will devour the boughs of trees 
though they are never ſo full of thorns; 
and ſometimes indeed they will draw 
blood, but that does not cauſe them 
to leave off, In Abyſhaia they not 
only eat the fleſh of theſe animals, 
but they uſe them to work in the ſame 
manner as elephants do in other 
countries. They are there fond of 
marſhes, and rank graſs, which they 
will eat like oxen. Some ſay they 
are very fond of the water, and will 
dive like ducks, and others that they 
will travel one hundred and fifty miles 
in a day, which does not ſeem very 
probable. | 

The horn of a female Rhinoceros 
that was at Paris was nine inches 
long, and the ſpace between the horn 
and the ears meaſured fourteen inches; 
and from the horn to the end of the 
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muzzle was nine inches. The horn 
was of a whitiſh colour below, but 
towards the end was of a blackiſh 
brown, or of the ſame colour with 
the ſkin. It was not exactly round, 
but very thick, hard, and crooked, 
turning towards the back. 'That of 
the male Rhinoceros is more long 
and thick than that of the female, 
being ſometimes two feet long from 
the root, and about a foot in diameter. 
It is as hard as iron, and ſharper than 
that of the female. However the 
horns are not always of the ſame co- 
lour, for they are ſometimes black, 
ſometimes ath - coloured, and ſome- 
times white; and likewiſe their fize 
differs according to their age. Mid- 
dleton relates, that when he was at 
Bombay he ſaw {ſeveral of theſe horns 
that were longer than thoſe he had 
ſeen elſewhere. One of theſe was 
compoſed of three little horas which 
proceeded from the ſame root, the 
longeſt of which was eighteen inches, 
the ſecond twelve, and the third 
eight, but theſe were brought from 
other countries, 

The fleſh of this animal is eaten 
by the Dutch at the Cape of Good 
Hope, and is in high eſteem, It has 
been uſually ſaid, that the horn of a 
Rhinoceros Will fall in pieces when 
poiſon 1s poured therein. At the 
Cape they have cups made of the 
horn, which are mounted in gold or 
ſilver. When wine is poured there- 
in it will riſe, ferment, and ſeem to 
boil, but when mixed with poiſon it 
cleaves in two; which experiment has 
been ſeen by thouſands of people. 
The inhabitants of theſe parts will 
not believe thoſe who affirm that a 
Rhinoceros has but one horn; like- 
wiſe taere are many people in other 
parts that cannot be perſuaded there 
15 a race of theſe animals with two. 

There 1s little {aid by authors of 
the medicinal virtues of the parts of 
a Rhi noceros; only that the horn is a 
great aatidote againſt poiſon, but : 
opinion ſeems to be ſettled o 
lid foundation. 

2 OIL 
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*& Tawo Bodies, but one ſoul.” 


HEN two minds are thus 

engaged by the ties of re- 
ciprocal ſincerity, each alternately 
receives and communicates a tranſ- 
port that is inconceivable to all but 
thoſe that are in this ſituation; from 
hence ariſes that heart-ennobling ſo- 
licitude for one another's welfare, 
that tender ſympathy that alleviates 
affliction, and that participated plea- 
ſure that heightens proſperity and joy 
itſelf. This is a full completion of 
the bleflings of humanity ! tor if rea- 
ſon and {ociety are the characteriſtics ' 
which diſtinouiſh us from other ani- 
mals, an excellence in theſe two pri- 
vileges of man, which centres in wed- 
lock, mult raiſe us in happineſs above 
the reſt of our ſpecies. It is here that 
the nobleſt paſſions of which the hu- 
man ſoul is ſuſceptible join together, 
virtuous love and friendſhip ; the one 
ſupplying it with a conſtant rapture, 
and the other regulating it by the 
rules of reaſon. I would not be un- 
derſtood to ſpeak here of thoſe unna- 
tural and diſproportionable matches 
that are daily made upon worldly 
views, where intereſt or luſt are the 
only motives; I mean that ſuch only 
enjoy the bleſſing who are conducted 
by Hymen through his own realms of 
innocence and ſincerity. 

There lived at Genoa a young No- 
bleman named Marini, who had a 
large eftate in the iſland of Corſica, 
whither he went every five or fix 
years to regulate his affairs. At the 
age of five and twenty he was marri- 
ed to a beautiful lady, the daughter 
of a Venetian ſcnator, called Moni- 
mia, who had refuſed the greateſt 
matches in Italy, to prefer the fortu- 
nate Marini. As their marriage was 
founded upon a mutual eſteem, their 
paſiion increaſed inftezd of diminiſh- 
ing by enjoyment, till they became 
an example of conjugal duty to all 


that knew them. They had lived 
many years in this uninterrupted fe- 
licity, when Marini was obliged to 
make a voyage into Corfica, which 
was then diſturbed by a rebellious in- 
ſurrection, in order to ſecure his pa- 
trimony, by encouraging his depen- 
dents to ſtand firm in defence of their 
country. But the greateſt affliction, 
which abſorded all the reſt, was his 
being neceſſitated to part for a while 
from Monimia, who being then very 
big with child was incapacitated to 
go with him as uſual. When the fa. 
tal time of parting was come, they 
embraced with the utmoſt grief, and 
the warmeſt prayers to heaven for one 
another*s ſafety. As ſoon as this af- 
flicted ſcene was over, Marini em- 
barked, and having a fair wind, ar- 
rived ſafe at Baſtia in a few hours, 
The ſucceſs of the rebels being ſtop- 
you. and the affairs of the iſland a 
ittle ſettled again, our lover began 
to prepare for his return to Genoa 
but as he was walking one day by the 
harbour where the ſhips of burden 
lay, he heard two ſailors who were 
Juſt arrived, talking of the death of a 
Genoeſe Nobleman's wife then abſent 
trom the Republic. This catual cir- 
cumſtance greatly alarmed him, and 
excited his curioſity to liſten farther 
to their converſation, when, after a 
littie pauſe, he heard one of them 
mention the name of his dear Mom- 
mia; at theſe words his ſurprize and 
affliction was ſo great that he had not 
power to follow the mariners to ſa— 
tisfy his doubt, but inſtantly ſwooned 
away, and when he recovered, found 
himſelſ ſurrounded by his own {ervants 
lamenting over him. At the ſame 
time that this happened to Marini, 
ſomething of the tame nature equally 
diſtreſſed Monimia ; for an imperfect 
account came to Genoa by the cap- 
tain of a Venetain veſſel, that a gen- 
teman 
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tleman, named Marini, had been ſur- 
prized near Baitia by a remaining 
party of rebels, and that he and all 
his attendants were killed. 

Theſe two accounts involved our 
unfortunate pair in the greateſt diſ- 
treſfs: they immediately took ſhip- 
ping 11 order to be convinced of 
what they ſo much dreaded to know ; 
the one for Corſica, the other for 
Genoa. They were both ſailed when 


a violent ſtorm aroſe which drove their 


veſſel upon a little iſland in the Me- 
diterranean. Marini's ſhip landed 
firſt, where while the reſt of the crew 
were refreſhing themſelves, the incon- 
ſolable widower, as he thought himſelf, 
wandered with one ſervant only into 
a little wood that was near the ſea 
ſhore to give a looſe to his iImmode- 
rate grief. Soon after the Genoeſe 
ſhip landed too, and the ſame motive 


led Monimia with one of her maids to 
the wood where her huſband was, la- 
menting his unfortunate condition. 
'They had not been there long before 
they heard each other's complaint, 
and drew near mutually to ſee if there 
was any wretch living equally miſer. 
able wich themſelves. But how great 
was the aſtoniſhment of both, when 
they met in a little path and ſaw each 
other ! The immoderate Joy was ſuch, 
and the tranfition from one extreme 
to the other {o inſtantaneous, that ail 
the power they had was to fall into 
each other's arms, where they expir- 
ed in a few minutes after. Their 
bodies were conveyed to Italy, and 
were interred with all the ſolemnity 
and magnificence due to their quality 
and eminent virtues. 


JULIA, 


HINTS CONCERNING THE MEASLES. 


S the meaſles are now very fre- 

quent 1n theſe parts, we think 

it our duty to offer a few hints reſpect- 

ing this epidemic diſeaſe, particu— 

larly to thoſe who are at a diſtance 
from medical aſſiſtance. 

The meaſles, like the ſmall-pox, 
are of foreign extraction, and are 
ſuppoſed to have beea introduced 
about the ſame time wich them ; but 
at what period they made their ap- 
pearance on the continent of Europe, 
or in this iſland, is not yet fairly at- 
certained; however we are now al- 
molt certain that they exiſted in the 
eaſtern countries before they appeared 
here; it is therefore probable that 
they have been imported to Europe 
from that part of the globe. Like 


the ſmall-pox, hooping-cough, &c. 


there can hardly be an inſtance pro- 
duced of their attacking the ſame per- 
fon more than once. The meailes 
are moſt epidemic in the ſpring, and 
generally go off as the ſummer ad- 
vances. It generally attacks chil- 
dren, and eſpecially tnoſe who liye in 
tte ſame houle. 


The meaſles is an eruptive fever, 
attended with a general inflammation. 
In ſome conſtitutions the meatfles give 
ſymptoms of its approach many days 
before it diſcovers itſelf, by a fre- 
quent and dry cough, ſuch as com- 
monly attend a flight cold, without 
any other complaint; though for the 
moſt part by ſhiverings, attended 
with alternate heat, which is accom- 
panied with ſneezing, ſwelling of the 
eye-lics, and a conſtant ſleepineſs, a 
thin humour often diſtils from the 
eyes and noſe ; theſe laſt ſymptoms 15 
the diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic of this 
diſeaſe from moſt other eruptive ſe- 
vers; the tongue is white and ſoul, 
but not very drv. The heat and fe- 
ver increaſe every hour, with a ſevere 
cough, vehement ſickneſs, thirit, loſs 
of appetite, ſometimes attended with 
a vomiting, and often, with a ſneez- 
ing, with greeniſh flools ; but this 
lalt ſymptom happens moitly to 1n- 
fants, and that during the time of 
dentition. The ſymptoms generally 
grow more violent until the tourtn 
day, when there appears upon the 
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face ſmall eruptions, like flea-bites, 
which ſoon flow together in large 
ſpots ; on the breaſt they are broad 
and red, ſeldom rifing above the ſur- 
face of the ſkin, but may be eaſily 
felt by preſſing gently with the fin- 
ger; they gradually extend from the 
face to the breaſt, and downwards to 
the thighs and legs, but are not ſo 
diftin&t pimples in the trunk and ex- 
tremities as in the face, but are 
equally as red. Ihe ſymptoms do 
not abate in this diſeaſe when the 
eruption appears, as they do in the 
ſmall-pox; the vomiting ſeldom con- 
tinues after, but the cough and fever 
generally is more violent. The dif- 
ficulty of breathing, the weakneſs 
and defluxion from the eyes, conitant 
drowſineſs, and loſs of appetite, con- 
tinue after the eruption. The erup- 
tions generally diſappear about the 
fourth or ſixth day from their firſt ap- 
pearance, they begin to turn dry and 
ſcaly upon the face firſt, and go gra- 
dually off as they came on, about the 
eighth or ninth day ; the whole body 
ſometimes has the appearance as if 
ſprinkled over with bran. Thoſe 
who die in the meaſles generally 
periſh on the ninth day by a ſuffoca- 
tion. The dangerous ſymptoms of 
this diſeaſe are a great and ſudden 
loſs of ſtrength, coldneſs of the extre- 
mities, reſtleſsneſs, continual cough, 
a looſe neſs, great difficulty in breath- 
ing or ſwallowing, paleneſs of the 
eruptions, and ſometimes purple 
ſpots, delirium, convulſions, and 
ſometimes profuſe ſweats, eſpecially 
in perſons advanced in years. As the 
meaſles diſappear and terminate ſooner 
than the ſmall-pox, the vulgar gene- 
rally think they are ſtruck in before 
their time, though they have really 
run through their natural courſe, for 
which reaſon they often have recourſe 
to warm cordials, which are highly 
improper, and often bring on dire- 
ful ſymptoms. Such as die in the 
mealles generally die about the ninth 
day, and are certainly removed by a 


violent peripneumony, or inflamma. 
tion of the lungs. 

The patient ought to be treated 
much the ſame as in the ſmall-pox, 
only not expoſed to the cold air, but 
need not be confined to bed ; decoc- 
tions oi barley-water, with liquorice, 
and marſhmallows may be drank for 
ordinary drink; and infuſions made 
ot linſeed and elder flowers, ſweetened 
with honey or ſugar-candy, may be 
uſed for a change; if the patient is 
coſtive, a little manna may . given, 
cr tamarinds infuſed in boiled water. 


With reſpe&t to medicines, nature 


ought to be particularly attended to, 
as indeed it ought to be in every other 
diſeaſe. If the fever is very high, 
with an inflammation or redneſs 1a the 
eyes, with a laborious difficult breath - 
ing, witha great thirit, and fullneſs 
of the pulſe, bleeding largely for 
adults, and the ſame, or by leeches 
for infants, is abſolutely neceſſary, 
with the warm bath, as deep as can 
be done conveniently, if to the neck, 
is neceſſary, and often atended with 
remarkable good effects, in all in- 
flammatory fevers, eſpecially of the 
eruptive kind, to continue in it for 
ſome minutes, at leaſt bathing the 
icet and legs in warm water every 
night. 

If there be an inclination to vomit, 
it ought to be encouraged by drink- 
ing camomile tea, or by giving a 
gentle vomit of a few grains of 1pe- 
cacuanha, or a tea-{poonful or two of 
antimonial wine to infants, and in- 
creale in proportion to the age, The 
patient may hold his head over the 
ſteam of hot water, and receive it in- 
to his lungs from the mouth of a tea- 
pu or an inhaler; every inſpiration 

ike this 1s an excellent remedy in any 
cough, provided it is not attended 
with a ſpitting of blood. The pa- 
tient may likewiſe take frequently a 
little ſpermaceti and ſugar- candy 
pounded together, and diſſolve it gra- 
dually in the mouth, or a table - ſpoon- 
ful of the following linctus for an 

adult, 
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adult, and a tea-ſpoonful for an in- 
fant, every time the cough 15 trouble- 
ſome : take of good freſh ſweet oil 
and ſyrup of marſhmallows, of each 
equal parts, mixed together with a 
little of the juice of a boiled lemon 
to acidulate it a little, provided it is 
more agreeable. 

All theſe things may be done at 
any time of the diſeaſe, if the ſymp- 
toms appear inflammatory. It the 
meaſles ſuddenly diſappear, with a 
weak ſlow pulſe, paleneſs of the face, 
with an univerſal languor, the patient 
ought to be ſupported by cordials, 
ſuch as wine, or ſtrong wine-whey, 
bliſters applied to the back, breaſt, 
or extremities, and warm cataplaſms, 
with muſtard and vinegar, to the ſoles 
of the feet; the ſame treatment as re- 
commended in ſuch circumitances as 
in the ſmall-pox. When they attack 
weak relaxed habits, or hyſteric low- 
ſpirited women, Huxham's tincture 
of the bark is in this caſe of the moſt 
eminent ſervice, as it anſwers both as 
a cordial and antiſceptic, eſpecially 
where purple ſpots, or other putrid 
{ymptoms appear, and to drink wine 
and water, acidulated with the ſweet 
ſpirit of vitriol, or where that can- 
not be got, the juice of lemons or 
oranges; but indeed, any prepara- 
tion of the bark, either in the ſub- 
ſtance or decoction, is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary. In caſe of great reſtleſſneſs, 
an adult may take from twenty to fif- 
ty drops of liquid laudanum every 
night at bed-time. From two to 
twelve drops of the ſame may be 
given to a child from the birth to 
twelve or fourteen years old ; begin 
with a ſmall doſe and increaſe occa- 
honally ; but if the ſyrup of poppies 
is preferred, a tea- ſpoonful or two 
may be given occaſionally. The 
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bowels ought to be kept open with 
glyſters of gruel or milk, ſugar, and 
a little oil. Ihave often given Jjames's 
powders to adults, as directed in the 
printed directions, and to infants the 
pear wes. : take of James's powder fix 
grains, ſal prunella one ſcruple, white 
ſugar one drachm, rub them well to- 
gether, and give them two, three, or 
four grains of this every five or ſix 
hours, the doſe may be increaſed or 
diminiſhed according to its effects; if 
the fever runs high, theſe may be 
given after bleeding in any ſtate of 
the diſeaſe. Two or three doſes of 
phyfic is neceſſary after the diſeaſe is 
going off, as in the {mall-pox. If a 
violent purging comes on after the 
meaſles, a {mall doſe of rhubarb may 
be given every other day in the morn- 
ing, and the laudanum as above, at 
bed-time ; if the fever continues with 
the purging, bleeding will often re- 
lieve when nothing elſe prevails, If 
the fever continues after the meaſles 
goes off, without the purging, bleed- 
ing is neceilary, and the powders 
above-mentioned, with the linctus for 
the congh. Patients recovering in 
the meaſles, ought to be cautious of 
not expoſing themſelves too ſoon to 
the cold air, and eat what is light, 
and eaſy of digeſtion, butter-milk, 
or milk-whey, and barley-water, is 
a proper drink, If a cough and dit- 
ficulty of breathing, with a hectic 
fever, and other conſumptive ſymp- 
toms come on, ſmall bleedings, eſpe- 
cially it the blood is fizy, frequently 
repeated, a vegetable diet, and milk, 
as above recommended, with change 
of air, and riding on horſeback, ab- 
ſtaining from ali animal food, per- 
petual bliſters, or iſſues, will likewiſe 
be neceſſary. W. T. 


THE TREACHEROUS BROTHERS. 


AAN APOLOGCGU Es, 


NE of the kings of Perſia had a 
{on hideouſly deformed, but en- 
dowed with the moſt exalted virtues. 
His father, however, bcheld him with 


abhorrence, and beſtowed all his fa- 
vour and confidence upon the ref of 
his children, whoſe merits were alt0- 
gether external. A war broke out, 

WAc l 
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when very great murmurs aroſe 


among the troops at the incapacity of 


his ſons who were entruſted with the 
command. On this the young prince, 
who poſſeſſed in valour what he want- 
ed in beauty, cried aloud to his ad- 
herents, Courage my friends! By 
fighting, we ſhall only riſque our 
lives; by flying, we ſhall riſque at 
once the army and the kingdom.“ 
He accordingly marched againſt the 
enemy, and returned triumphant. 
The king, now convinced of his fault, 
decl#ed him his heir; a circumſtance 


which ſo highly exaſperated the bro- 


ä 2 


AN ALL 


PAINTER, Fame tells us, hav- 

ing acquired a peculiar ſkill in 
delineating female figures, determin'd 
no longer to uſe the pencil but in the 
ſervice of the ſex. Long had not this 
reſolution been formed, however, 
when it afforded cauſe for regret. The 
few who were handſome, became 
friends, but the many who were ugly, 
became enemies, to the unfortunate 
Painter, 


thers, that they attempted to poiſos 
him. The gallant youth, however, 
aware of their intentions, thus ad- 
dreſſod himſelf to them: What can 
you hope from my death ?=—If the 
eagle exiſted not, would the owl be 
the king of birds ?**—No ſooner did 
the king hear of their guilt, than he 
ordered them to be put to death; and 
on the interceſſion of their brother for 
mercy to them, he ſaid, ** Ten poor 
men, my fon, may fleep upon one 
dunghill, but tws kings cannot fit up- 
on one throne,” 


LENT, 2-0 


E GOR x. 


Reader, doſt thou perceive the al- 
legory ?”? „Not clearly,“ you add, 
Then know that chis Painter is 
TrUTH ; that the handſome are they 
who, endowed with prudence, liſten 
to the dittates of that unerring moni- 
tor; and that the ugly are the fooiiſh 
and vicious, who carp at every thino, 
even 'I'KUTH, when oppoled to their 
own wayward humout:s, caprices, and 
habits, 


MAXIMS ON BUSINESS AND THE WORLD. 


| 8 4 to the preſent buſineſs, 


be it what it will; the doing one 
thing, and thinking at the ſame time 
of another; or the attempting to do 
two things at once; are the never-fail- 


ing ſigns of a little frivilous mind. 


A man who cannot command his 
temper, his attention, and his coun- 
tenance, ſhould not think of being a 
man of buſineſs. The weakeſt man 
in the world can avail himſelf of the 
paſſion of the wiſeſt. The inattentive 
man cannot know the buſineſs, and 
conſequently cannot do it. And he 
whocannot command his countenance, 
may e'en as well tell his thoughts as 
ſhew them. 

Diſtruſt all thoſe who love you ex- 
tremely upon a very flight acquaint- 
ance, and without any viſible reaſon. 


Be upon your guard, too, againſt thoſe 
who confeſs, as their weakneſſes, all 
the cardinal virtues. 

In your friendſhips, and in your 
enmitics, let your confidence and your 
hoſtilities have certain bounds: make 
not the former dangerous, nor the 
latter irreconcileable. There are 
ſtrange viciſhtudes in buſineſs. 

Spirit is now a very faſhionable 
word: to act with ſpirit, to ſpeak with 
ſpirit, means only, to act raſhly, and 
to talk indiſcreetly. An able man 
ſhews his ſpirit by gentle words and 
reſolute actions; he is neither hot nor 
timid, | 

It is always right to detect a fraud, 
and to perceive a folly ; but it is often 
wrong to expoſe either. 


P.OR T-R:Y. 


THE YORESHIRE MAGAZINE. 
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Fer the Yorrconine MAGAZINE. 
The LUNAT1I C 


Coxcombly youth, with a lounging 
intent, 
To Hedlum, that ſcene of ſtrange oddities, 
went, 
The gallery he rang'd, and he peep'd in 
each cell, 
While his tongue was the clapper to ſound 
Folly*s bell; 
At length as a grate he look'd thorough, he 
ſaw 
A wretch in a blanket, ſquat-ſeated on ſtraw ; 
Vown-bent were his eyes, and all-clorted his 
hair, 
And his looks, garb and manner ſpoke 
gloomy deſpair :=— 
« What brought you here, friend, to this 
damnable ty ?''—— 
The Lunatic figh'd, but vouchſaf'd no re- 


ply: : 

« I aſk, friend, what brought you to this 
curſed ſpot ?''— 

Again figh'd the Madman, but anſwer'd 
him not : 

« What ſulky ! oh, rat you, if that be wt 
caſe, | 

(Cries the Fop with a laugh, and affected j 
grimace) f 

« Sulk on and be d—n'd, —and ſpat | 
full in his face: 

The Madman on this rais'd his eyes, with a 
look 

That Pity far more than Reſentment beſpoke z 

He ſmil'd, ſhook his head, and juſt wiping 
Inis beard, 

Th' unfeeling young Coxcomb had wantonly 
ſmear'd, 

„im here, Sir, becauſe it was Heaven's 
high will 

«To take from me That which Tow now 
uſe fo 110.“ 
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OW chilling Boreas ſkims acroſs the 
| plain, 
And with a freezing graſp congeals the air, 
Which to the carth he ſends with boiſt'rous 
galc 
In piercing hailſtones, elſe in ſheets of ſnow. 
With hollow blaſts he ruſhes thro' the trees, 
And trom their branches rends the trembling 
leaf, 
Leaving 5 ſhelter for the feather'd choir, 
Who us'd to chear the morning with their 
ſong. 
With icy chain he binds the bubbling ſpring 
Ver, I. No. 11. 


(SD) 
— * 
WA 


T. 


That lately trickled down the moſſy bank, 
Where fragrant flowers rais'd their dappled 
heads, | 
And fill'd the gentle Zephvrs with their 
balm : 
The larger ftreams that wind along the plain, 
And proudly bear down ev*ry force that dare 
Attempt to turn them in their rapid courſe, 
By this grim Tyrant of the North are ſtopt. 
No more the curling wave yelds to the 
breeze, 
Which fondly play'd upon its limpid ſtream, 
And gently tann'd the Naiades as they ſwam, 
Preſſing the waters to their lovely breaſts ; 
For now, congeal'd into an icy rock, 25 
It feels no breeze, nor Naiades fond embrace. 
Thus all's lock d faſt by his inclement hand, 
The hills and lawns are cover'd o'er with 
ſnow, 
And nought but gloomy filence fills the air ; 
Save at - diſtance, where, with healthſul 
toll, : 
The Farmer's clatt' ring flail ſounds o'er the 
plain, 
And the poor herd, of verdure now depriv'd, 
Low o'er the field, by cold and hunger preſt ; 
And here and there a group of wrangling 
boys, 
Who on the river's frozen ſurface play; 
The boldeſt firſt attempts the poliſh'd ſlide, 
A ſecond follows with collected force 
And arch detign to ſtrike the other's heel, 
And fend him headlonę e'er he reach the end. 
But rais'd on ſteel the ſkater glides along, 
Swift as the wind, with many a graceful turn 
And curious balance on the poliqh'd ſkates. 
Thus active Youth defies the Winter's rage, 
Being chear'd and warm'd with manly ex- 
erciſe ; | 
Whilſt tott'ring Age, by many Winters preſt, 
Shrinks at each blaſt, and huddles o'er the 
hearth, 
Where glowing embers ſend their friendly 
rays : 
Yet all too weak to thaw their frozen nerves, 
Or aid the ſanguine currents in'their courſe. 


But thoſe, alas! who ne'er knew Fortune's 


ſmiles, 
And now bereft of every ſupport, 
Muſt doubly fel the rigour of the ſtorm, 
And fall (ah! wretched) by the cy ſpear, 


Now rais'd, and threat'ning wide-extended 
woe. 


Haſte, gentle Pity, faireſt, & heav'n born 
maid,”” 

Fly to each manſion where the Wealthy dwell ; 

With meek-ey'd Charity infpire each breaſt, 

And ſoftly ſay, Heav'n wills them to be 
kind, 
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Their bounteous hand may yield a precious 
ſtore 

Of timely aid to Povert fell gripe, 

And reſcue hundreds, who may yet ſurvive 

To ſee the fragrant beauties of the Spring 

Burſt thro? the frozen priſons of the Earth, 

Crown'd with rich Plenty, and ten thouſand 
ſweets. 

YoRK. : J. H. 


SEEING . 


AS yet a youth, and unbetray'd, 
I ſought the rural throng, 

The purling ſtream, the cooling ſhade, 
Inſpir'd my artleſs ſong. 

How happy then each moment paſt, 
Ne envy, paſſion, ſtrife, 

Till Folly's c:oud my mind o'ercaſt, 
And whiſper'd thus—See life ! 


Adieu the grove ! adieu the plain! 
Adieu the purling ſtream |! 

No more your charms can entertain, 
No more muſt be my theme: 

The town a diff rent ſcene will prove, 
Where pleaſures always riſe: 

Where bucks and bloods, and wine and love, 
Fill up the ſpan of life. 


Hark ! Comus calls to midnight joys, 
Where Circe fills her cup; 

This thought alone each wind employs, 
Kill time and keep it up. 

For this the cit his counter quits, 
And loneſome leaves his wite, 

With ſots and noiſy wou'd-be wits, 
For what ?—for—ſeeing lite. 

Yet ah] how vain this ſtrange defire ! 
How vague the joys they ſhare 

The bowl enfeebles nature's fire, 

And folly brings forth care. 

A thouſand ills attendant wait, 
The piſtol, ſword, or knife, 

And all the hours of future fate 
Are kill'd by ſeeing life. 


Adieu the town ! ſuch joys I leave 
To ſpendthritts, knaves, and cheats; 

For decent mirth can ne'er deceive, 
And prudence has more ſweets. 

The grove, the ſhade, I'll ſeek again, 
And chooſe an artleſs wife, 

Content to grace my cot ſhall deign: 
Adieu to ſeeing lite, 


The FOX and the CAT.—A FABLE. 


HE fox and the cat, as they travel'd. 


one day, 
With moral diſcourſes cut ſhorter the way : 
is great, ſays the fox, to make juſtice 
our guide 
How godlike is mercy ! grimalkin reply' d.“ 
Whilſt thus they procceded, —a wolt from 
the wood, 
Impatient of hunger, and thirſting for blood, 


Ruſh'd forth—as he ſaw the dull ſhepherg 
aſleep, 

And ſeiz*d for his ſupport an innocent ſheen, 

In e ng victim, for mercy you bleat, 

When mutt&M's at hand, ſays the woll, } 
muſt eat. 

Grimalkin's aſtoniſh'd—The fox ſtood 

aghaſt, 

To ſee the fell beaſt at his bloody repaſt. 

© What a wretch, ſays the cat,—'tis the 

vileſt of brute: : 


Does he feed upon fleſh, when there's here. 


age and roots? 

Cries the fox—while our oaks give us acorns 
ſo good, 

What a tyrant is this, to ſpill innocent 
blood? 

Well, onward they march'd, and they mo- 

raliz'd ſtill, 

Till they came where ſome poultry pick d 
chaff by a mill: 

Sly reynard ſurvey'd them with gluttonous 
eyes, 

And made (ſpite of morals) a pullet his 
prize. 

A mouſe too, that chanc'd from her covert 
to ſtray, 

The greedy grimaikin ſecur'd as her prey. 

A ſpider that fat in her web on the wall, 

Perceiv'd the poor victims, and pity'd their 
fall; | 

She cry'd—of ſuch murders how guiltle(s 

am I ! 
So ran to regale on a new taken fly. 


K. 


The faults of our neighbours with free- 
dom we blame, 
But tax not ourſelves, tho* we practiſe the 
ſame. 


For the Vonk SIE MAcAZ INE. 


N. 


Written, as is ſuſpected, by a LADY, but mnſ 
be conſidered by the Editors as ſent from No- 
body; and if Somebody dees not give a. 
anſwer to it in your next, Nobody will ( 
offended. 


O matter when or where I firſt had birth, 
For many ages I have dwelt on eartli; 
Tho' I am little, yet my power is great, 
My heart is black, but free from all deceit ; 
„My dwelling's oft among the wandering 
Jews, 
And yet, for you, my heart forms brighter 
views; 
Submiſhve to your will, I never ſtray, 
But all your dictates punctually obcy ; 
Yet in return you cut me to the hear: 
With many a wound, unteeling of the imart- 
YoR&. 
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N Eaſtern climes, where gpcient Nilus 

I laves | 

The neighb'ring plains with its rutritious 
waves, 

1 firſt appear*don earth, and there began 

To execute my vengeance upon man, 

Whom I oppreſs'd with wide-deſtroying 
hand, : 

Nor cou'd all earthly help my pow'r with- 
ſtand : : 

Six letters form my name, but, what is 

ſtrange, 

In loſing two I ſuffer little change; 

The diff rence only this, when fix I had, ) 

Where'er my quick-deſtroying hand 1 laid, 

The mortal wretch was well, was fick, i 
was dead, J 

Poſſeſs'd of only four, I cannot kill, 

Vet I remain man's ſore tormentor ſtill ; 

And what's moit ſtrange, that I've two let- 
ters leſs, 

Yet I in Syllables receive increaſe. 

Let this ſuffice, 1 dare not tell you more— 

Gueſs the fix letters, and you'll know the 
four. 


FREEMAN. 
ANOTHER, 


HE faſhion is, to foreigners you give 
Reſpect and favour free; not to merit, 
Nor to long ſervitude : hence, I aitſume 
A foreign charaQter, as well I may : 
For here, ſpontaneoufly I did not riſe, 
To ſerve the various purpoſes of life : 
Yet in my native ſoil thus firſt I roſe. 
But, of my infant ſtate, I've nought to boaſt, 
Except of injuries recciv'd from man; 
For when to full maturity I grew, 
Up by the roots he tore, — and caſt me down 
Into a diſmal pit—a wat'ry grave. 
And now you'd think my ſorrows at an end, 
Since not immortal, like the human race. 
Short time the peaceful grave (th' aſylum kind 
Ot earth's inhabitants) my parts conceal'd : 
Torn thence by force, and ſcatter'd o'er the 
plain; 
But, ſoon collected: woes on woes t' endure, 
My bones they cruſh, my ſkin in pieces tear: 
Thus the firſt ſtage of my exiitence ends. 
And now the fair eſpouſe my cauſe, hence I 
For better days look forward—through their 
hand 


I paſs, transform'd, and to ſuch lengths in- 


creas'd, 
That, tho* not infinite, I, like the ſea, 
Might gird the coaſt of Britain round. 
An artiſt takes me, and with niceſt {kill 
Gives me the form I bear. 
My name within the ſacred pages ſtands 
Recorded more than once.—l ſerve you all, 
Ii worn with age or conſtant uſe, and then 


You caſt me forth, regardleſs of my fate. 

Another artiſt, for the ſake of gain, 

With operations, dreadful to relate, 

Reſtores my form, and gives me back my 
name. 

Tell it, ye learned, for this thin diſguiſe 
Was ne'er ſuppos'd to hide me from your 
eyes. | 
FvuLlyForD. T. 7— . 


ANOTHER. 


F to the whole of what you do 
You put a final end, 
Cut the laſt letter off, then know 
The name of Ax N, your friend. 
YORK. A. 4, 
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NOBOBY's ANSWER to SOMEBODY's 
x REBUS. ; 


N0BODY is angry that you ſhou'd ſuppoſe 
Your lines ſo tranſparent ſhou'd teaze 
him; 
He is not fo eaſily led by the noſe, 
Tho? your lines were, perhaps, meant to 
pleaſe him. 


Had he never known Ovid, he'd ne'er thought 
to prove 
How your f/*hs and your fourths ſhou'd 
unite ; 


Had he never known C+h/ze, he'd never” 


known LOVE, 
Or the raptures her eyes can excite. 


You ſhall ſee't in leſs time, 
And in juſt as good rhime; 
The ſecret's all here—wou'd you know it? 
Take a quarter of Lamb, 
With two thirds of a Ham, 
And three quarters of an hour will ſhew it. 


ANSWER to the SAME, 


NE fourth of a /amb is an L, Sir, I 
gueſs, 
And the letters OV are two fiſths of above, 
One fifth of a ſnake is an EI confefs; 
Conſequently the Rebus is nothing but 
LOVE: 
A dangerous paſſion, to many a ſnare, 
And frequently hid in a kind of diſguiſe: 
But you may eſcape it, Sir, without much 
Care, 


Since ſhewn ſo conſpicuous in Chloe's 


bright eyes. 


NoTowN. NOBODY, 


ANSWER to the SAME. 


JN the ſoft art of LOVE I believe *tis agreed 


That Ovid all others did ever exceed; 
And when with this charm Chloe's eyes too 


inſpire, 
Then Reaſon gives place to the amorous g̊re. 
YoRKk, . 
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ANSWER to SOMFBODY's REBUS. 


A an emblem of innocence, what can 
compare 

With the head of the I ly, ſo fpotleſs and fair? 

But what ycu can mean by—aBovr—my 
young Spark, 

Not I, but mankind are ali left in the dark. 

'Three-fourths of a Dove you had much bet- 
ter u(t, 

And the tail of the Snake trample under 
your ſhoes : 

Then Ce may pity, and grant you the ſavor, 

But playing the 1eptile you never can have her. 

Great Ovi. your maſter, were he ſtanding by, 

Would bluih for bis pupil and Art Amandi. 

BoRouGHBRIDGE. L*AMOUR, 


ANSWER to the FIRST ANIGMA. 
Inſerted in our laſt. 


HT. Poet who in trifles can excel, 
Will doubtleſs treat of nobler themes 
as well; 
And he who can ſrom humble objects raiſe 
Lott flowing numbers and harmonious lays, 
Might trom ſublimer ſubrects, ſure, rehearſe 
Heroic actions in immortal verſe : 
For here the curious mind but faintly views 
"The out-lines of your nice Geſcriptive mule ; 
Tho? ym wan ks invitibly do ſhine, 
With clouded tplendor in each picating hne. 
ohms a ſullen gloom obſcures the d. iy, 
And clouds obſtruct the ſun s reſplendent ray, 
Yet as thoſe clouds are vary'd by the winds, 
We fee. through ev'ry op'ning breach, it 
ſhines.—- 
Check not the muſe—proceed as you've 
begun, 
For all contcts your SPIDFR well hath ſpun. 
YoRK&k. PHILOMERITUS. 


ANSWER to the SAME. 
YOUR curious Mnigma, tho artfully dreßb'd 
In ſmooth- flowing verſes and myſtic 
diſguiſe, 
With ſtudy and much heſitation I gueſo' d 
is the diligent SPIDFR, fagacious and 
wiſe. NAWTONIENSIS. 


ANSWER to the SAN x. 


S kilfull Anigmatiſt, I've preſum'd your 
myſt'ry to explore, 

Princes do high exalted ft, poſſeſs'd of re- 
gal pow'r; 

In ſumptuous robes tho' they be ds ard 
mount the ſplendid throne 

D oes not the Spider higher ſit? —its ſoat and 
works its own. 

E ach foe he'll ſcourge who dares approach, 
till Kate (he can't abide her). 

R emorſcleſs drives him from his throne— 
thus treated is the SPIDFR. 

MELYSHEL. 


ANSWTF®? to the STCOND ENIGMA. 


HE TVYVPO GRAPHIC Art illuſtrious 
ſhines, 

Like gems extracted from the hidden mines, 

Each dawning Day proclaims its mighty 
worth, 

And hails the epoch which announc'd its 
birth, 

Forhear to wound its vniverſa! ſame 

In hobbling rhimes, which ſcarce deſerve : 
ame. 


York. = 


ANSWERS to the RNFRUS, and both tle 
AENIGMASE, 
Was LOVE firſt gave the moral _ 
That gJafs reveals to us our woe : 
"Twas love that form"d Renemnytion” : nl: Ng 
The ſame that finiſh'd it for man: 
May we receive it cre our life doth eh, 
Elte all our works are but a SPIDFR* web, 
May we the ſacred LETTERS all kheli-ve, 
And the free gift with thankful hearts receive, 
Furron D, T. P=——YN, 


FT IX E as the SPIDFR ſpreads his web, 

©. 1" irimare the giddy. friſky fly, 

So! VE inſnares with flattering WORNS 
The thonghtlefs, ſimple, beardleſs boy, 
Ajten-Under-Line. J. NI. 


MONTHLY Oe 


LONDON, Nov. 1. 

ES HEER DAM evening at Six 

died, at her toute in Cavendiſh 
Square, her Rovai H:ghneſs Princeſs 
Amelia-Sophia Leonora, aunt to his 
preient M. jeſty, lecond daughter and 
laſt furviiing iftue of tis late Majeſly 
George iI and his Queen Carotinc. 
Her Koval Hignneis was in her 76th 
year, being born Tune 10, 1711, Was 


CURRENCES. 


never married, and has lived many 
years paſt in a retired manner. 

iier Royal High hneis bad a fin gular 
pred, 'eftion that ihe ſhould die in the 
month of Ottober. It was the month 
that her father and brother died. H's 
late Majelly died October 31, 1700, 
and the late Duke of Cumberland died 
Oct. 31,1753, being the ſame day of 
zuonth that ba Hignneſs died. 


Her 
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Her Royal Highneſs's munificence 
and extenſive charities will not only 
endear her memory, but make her 
loſs regretted with the trueſt pangs of 
affliction. 

Her Highneſs died immenſely rich, 
her royal father, the late King, hav- 
ing left her 100,000]. at his death, 
and the Duke of Cumberland a very 
conſiderable ſum. Her annual income 
from Government, independent of 
theſe ſums, was, beſides, much be- 
yond her expenditure. By her High- 
neis's death his Majeſty gains 12,000!, 
per annum, which was paid to her 
out of the civil hft. 

The following 1s the ſubſtance of 
her late Royal Highne's the Princeſs 
Amelia's will. She has left to the 
two ſons of thePrince of Hefl2 25,0001. 
each. To the Prince hinnelt all the 
ſervice of plate only. Her houie and 
furniture in Cavendiſh-Square are to 
be ſold, and divided between the two 
Lady Waldgraves. To her eſta— 
blichment ſhe has left in general their 
former annuities for life. Toa young 
Lady who has been but a ſhort time 
in her ſervice, ſhe has bequeathed 
1000 l. and a paper was found in her 
Royal IH. glnet>'s pocket, dated the 
laſt of September, requeiting that for 
this Lady's kind attentions during 
her late illneſs, ſhe might have a pre- 
ſent of 10001. more. The two trui- 
tees, Lord Pelham and Lord Bei- 
borough, are to have 10001. each. 
The houſe and eſtate at Gunnerſbury 
are to be fold, and the money divid- 
ed into ſeveral ſmall legacies, which 
it is impoſſible to recollect from a 
curſory account of the will. Her only 
charities are to the pariſhes of Mary- 
la-Bonne and Ealing. To che for- 
mer 300 l. to the latter 500 l. It ap- 
pears from the will, tnat her Royal 
Highneſs has not died poſſeſled of 
more (her piate excepted) than 
110,000 1. 

Nev. 3. They write from Paris, 
that the Baſtile is ordered to be de- 
moliſhed. The Hotel de la Force is 
to be enlarged, and to have ſecret 
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apartments for thoſe who are now de- 
tained in the gloomy caſtle of 
Charles V. 

New. 5. A few days ago, as one of 
Mr. Palmer's Bath coaches was com- 
ing to town, it was ſtopped by a high. 
wayman at Gunnerſbury-Lane, who 
who was ſhot dead bv the 2 n 
the ſpot. There were found on hi 
three watches, 25 guineas, and ſome 
ſilver. 

Nov. 7. The ground on which the 
Duke of Bridgewater's houſe ſtands in 
Cleveland-Row, St. James's, was a 
few days Ence purchaied by the King. 
The - houſe is ſhortly to be pulled 
down, and a ſtately palace erected in 
its room for his Royal Eighneſs the 
Duke of York. | 

Nov. 10. A letter from Carron, 
dated October 18, ſays, „A model 
is lately come down to the iron found- 
ery here, for the caſting of a number 
of iron furnaces of a very ſingular 
conſtruction, for the purpoſe of heat- 
ing cannon ſhot; they are after an 
improved model cf thoſe which were 
invented by General Eliott at Gib. 
1a'tar, and uied there during the 
liege. It is ſaid that all the Britiſa 
garriſons abroad are to be provided 
with a certain number of theſe dread- 
ful implements.“ 

Nov. 12. The King of France has 
iſſued out an order, whereby all the 
ſheets of muſic, that ſhall be publiſhed 
in future, are to be ſtamped, and ha- 
ble to a duty like our news-papers. 
This is a tax, which, though not very 
conſiderable, might be uſeful in this 
country, elpecially as it would not 
fall on the poor. It was ſuggeſted to 
Mr Pitt about a year ago. 

Nv. 16. By private letters receiv- 
ed yeſterday evening by the Dutch 
mails, we hear that it is at laſt agreed 
to appoint a meeting of ſeveral depu- 
tics on the part of the Prince of 
Orange, their Noble Mightineſſes the 
States of Holland, and other members 
of the union, for the purpoie of for- 
warding the reconciliation of all 
parties. The mediating powers are, 
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though not publicly acknowledged, 
the Kings of France and Pruflia. 

Nev. 17. A circumſtance has lately 
happened at Naples which makes a 
noiſe on the continent: an eminent 
phyſician in that metropolis one 
evening called up all his domeſtics, 
and informed them he had provided 
for them all in his will; after which 
he took his laſt farewell, telling them, 
that, though he felt himſelf in as good 
a ſtate of health as he could wiſh, he 
was certain that the next morning, 
precitely at ten o'clock, an apaplectic 
\ ſtroke would occaſion his diſſolution, 
which the event verified in every 
particular. 

New. 19. A French dentiſt has 
publiſhed a precaution, which we 
think may be of great ſervice among 
us. It is, that the uſe of acids, for 
the purpoſe of whitening the teeth, 1s 
extremely pernicious; and though 
they may be dulcifed by ſpirit of 
wine, this operation does not abate 
their diſſolving power, which he 
proves by the tollowing experiment : 
put a tooth in a ſufficient quantity of 


ſpirit of ſalt, and it will diffolve in 


24 hours; and what 1s more remurk- 
able, the crown of the tooth, which 
is the moſt ſolid part of it, periſhes 
ſooner than the reſt, and is reduced 
to a kind of jelly. 

Two medals, of exquiſite work- 
manſhip and deſign, are to be exe- 
cuted in London and Paris this win- 
ter, to commemorate the Treaty of 
Commerce and Navigation concluded 
between the long-hoſtile people of the 
Britiſh and French dominions. There 
are to be 500 in gold and 2000 in 
ſilver ſtruck in each, and the dies 
then broken. 

One of the King's meſſengers, diſ- 
patched by the Right Hon. William 
Eden, is arrived at Whitehall, with 
the Moſt Chriſtian King's ratification 
of the Treaty of Navigation and 
Commerce, ſigned the 26:1 of Sep- 
tember Jaſt, which was exchanged 
with Mr. Eden, againſt his Majeily's 
tatification, on the 10th inſt. at Fon- 


tainbleau, by his Moft Chriſtian Ma- 
jeity's Commiſſary and Plenipoten- 
tiary. Gaz. 

Now. 20. Congreſs have made an 
act, by which a very heavy penalty 
is to be inflicted on any perſon who 
gives or accepts a challenge through- 
out the American States. The act 
likewiſe puniſhes the ſeconds in ſuch 
a tranſaction with impriſonment. 

It is a fac, that when the King of 
France preſented the Treaty of Com- 
merce, ratified on his part, to Mr, 
Eden, he ſaid, ** This, I hope, Sir, 
will! be the means of preventing a 
renewal of war in Europe during my 
life.” And it is equally true, that 
on the fame occaſion, the Queen of 
France preſented Mrs. Eden with 
ſome pieces of tapeſtry of at leaſt 
coo0ol. value. N 

New. 22. Lieutentant - General 
Rainsford, who was ſent out during 
the courſe of laſt war to {ſuperſede Sir 
William Draper at Port-Mahon, we 
hear, is ipecdily to embark for Gib- 
raltar as governor of that fortreſs. 

Nov. 24. A letter from Gibraltar 
ſays, that the thirteen ſtripes are no 
more to be icen flying in the Medi- 
terranean, nor can the Americans 
any longer ſcrene themielves under 
the Britith flag with impunity ; for at 
preſent the Algerines overhaw] ſtrictly 
every ſhip they meet with, let her be 
under what colours ſhe may ; and if 
a proper paſs 1s not produced, ſuch 
{hip is ſure of being taken, and every 
one found on board, without diſtinct- 
tien, ſent into ſlavery. 

Now. 27. The change of mourning 
for her late Royal Highneſs the 


Princeſs Amelia took place yeſterday ; 


and on Sunday the 3d of December 

the mourning ceaſes. 
ov. 29. It is with regret we in- 
form the public, that yeſterday the 
Lord, Chief Juſtice of the court of 
King's Bench refigned his appoint- 
ment, his health being ſo much im- 
paired as to render him incapable of 
performing any longer the Taal it 
required. - 
His 
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His Lordſhip will be ſucceeded by 
Sir Lloyd Kenyon, the preſent maſter 
of the rolls, who is to be created a 
peer; but by what title we have not 
been informed. 


| PARTICULARS 
Reſpecting Mr. Bowes and Lady Strathmore. 


The outrage committed by Mr. Bowes on 
the perſon of his wife, Lady Strathmore, 
will certainly be followed by an outlawry. 
They were ſeparated by the Courts, and Mr. 
Bowes was bound over for one twelvemonth, 
his ſureties being the Duke of Norfolk and 
John Lee, Eſq. That he might not involve 
them in his outrage, he waited till the 
twelvemonth was expired, and he ſeized her 
juſt before the queſtion of final ſeparation 
came on in Doctors Commons. 

Lady Strathmore ſome time ſince contrived 
to write a letter to Lord Mansfield, intimat- 
ing a ſuſpicion of her heing forcibly carried 
off, and intreating that no reſpect might be 
paid to any future letters that ſhe might be 
conſtrained to write, In conſequence of 
which, when Mr. Bowes ſeized her Lady- 
ſhip, Lord Mansfield diſpatched two tipſtaffs 
to the North to reſcue her, and warrants 


were alſo granted for the apprehending all 


the parties concerned in this daring attack on 
her Ladythip's perſon. 

On her Ladyſhip's arrival in London ſhe 
appeared in the Court of King's Bench, and 
immediately on the arrival of the judges, Mr. 
Law, her counſel, moved, that ſhe might ex- 
hibit articles of the peace againſt her huſband, 
Mr. Bowes. The articles were then read, 
which ſtated a ſeries of cruelties, from the 
time of carrying her off, till her reſcue from 
him. The articles were exhibited againſt 
Mr. Bowes, Lucas, (the conſtable) a Mr. 
Francis Peacock, and ſeveral others. 

The manner in which Lady Strathwore 
was reſcued from Mr. Bowes, we are in- 
formed is as follows: After he had got her 
Ladyſhip to Stretlam caſtle, on the alarm 
given by Lord Mansfield's tipſtaff, he con- 
veyed her out of a back window, ſewed up 
In a blanket, laid her acroſs a horſe, and car- 
ried her to a friend's houſe a few miles from 
thence, where ſhe was confined in a dark 
room. From thence he conveyed her on 
horſeback to Durham, where he touk chaiſe 
to Newcaſtle, and there changed horſes, but 
would not tell where he was going, Being 
followed by one ot his ſervants, who inform- 
ed him that the country was alarmed, he 
turned back to Newcaſtle, and took freſh 
norſes to Durham, but before he got there, 
was again informed he would certainly be 
itopped if he endeavoured to go into Dur- 
tam; upon which he ordered the chaite to 
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go by a road on one ſide of the hn. and 
got within two miles of Darlington. being 

ne was 


there informed by one of hiMervants 
purſued, he mounted rvant's' 

took a bye road 
hind him, but was ſoon overtal: 


rie. and 


with I. 19 * tio 
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__ 
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threatened to ſhoot the conſtable if he offored 
to come near him; the conſtable, however, 
knocked him down, and reſcued the Lady. 
Mr. Bowes was conveyed to Darlington, 
where he was attended by a ſurgeon, on ac- 
count of the wounds he had received. On 
Wedneſday afternoon Lord Mansfield's peo- 
ple arrived there, and demanded him; on he- 
ing refuſed admittance they broke open the 
door. He had ſeveral times threatened Lady 
Strathraore, that if ſhe made any diſturbance 
on the road he wovld blow her brains out. 
By the articles it appezred, that at the 
time of carrying her L adychip off, the par- 
ties were all armed. That on the journey, 
Mr. B. ſeveral times preſented a piſtol to her 
head, to compel her to ſign a paper to top 
the proceedings in the Feclefiailical Court, 
and to acknowledge herſelf his wife; hoth 
which ſhe poſitively refuſed; and Mr. 
Bowes ſeveral times beat her on the face and 
body, in a very violent manner. That on 
the journey, when ſhe galled out for aſſiſt- 
ance, Mr. B. thruſt a handkerchief into her 
mouth, and threatened- to Moot her, Thar 
at Stretlam caſtle, Mr. B. again required her 
to acknowledge her being his wife, with a 
loaded piſtol; and on refuſal, told her to ſay 
her laſt prayers, and then violently heat her; 
but made nc indecent attempt whatſoever on 
her perſon.— That once, at one Mr, Bowes's, 
an attorney, where ſhe was conveyed, Mr, 
B. with a red-hot poker, threatened, if the 
would not comply and acknowledge herſelt 
his wife, he would ſend for a mad doctor and 
a ſtrait waiſtcoat, and confine her.-That he 
declared if he had not ſucceedcd in carrying 
Lady S. off in the manner he had done, be 
would have broke open her houſe by night 
for the purpoſe. -- Her Ladyſhig Raving ſworn 
to theſe, and many other circumſtances of 
cruelty, and ſigned the articles, an attach- 
ment was immediately granted againſt Mr. 
Bowes; and, on Mr. Law's motion, alſo 
againſt Mr, Peacock, and the others con- 
cerned in the violent mode of carrying her 
Ladyſhip off. 
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YORK, November 2. 
HIS day, at a meeting of the 
corporation of Doncatter, the 

ſum of 501. was agreed to be given 
as an anaual donation for the ſupport 

of Sunday-ſchools in that town. 
Nov. 5. We are ſorry to hear that 
tne (hip Whale Fiſher, of Hull, was 
lett 
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left on the Greenland ſeas, faſt in the 
ice, with all the crew on board, when 
the laſt ſhips left the country, and 
there is every reaſon to fear they 
would be obliged to remain there dur- 
ing the winter.—Another ſhip, be- 
longing to the port of London, was 
left in the country, and has not yet 
been heard of; but it is imagined ſhe 
has been carried by the crew, who 
were mutinous, to ſome part of 
America. 

Now. 8. This day Sir T. Slingſby's 
huntſman took a tooth out of a horſe's 
mouth which weighed g ounces, was 
5 inches long, and 7 inches in cir- 
cumference. 

New. 14. A man who exactly an- 
ſwers the deſcription of the perſon 
who lately left ſums of money to be 
diſtributed among the telons in Car- 
lifle, York, and Nottingham gaols, a 
few days ago viſited that of Derby, 
— out a handful of money, and 

eft five guineas to be given to the 
felons there. 

William Oſborne, Eſq; is ſworn 
into the office of Mayor, and Francis 
Bine, Eſq; Sheriff, for the town and 
county of the town of Kingſton upon 
Hull, for the year enſuing. 

New. 20. We hear from Selby, 
that on the 25th ult. in honour of 
King Criſpin, a large company of the 
Gentle Craft aſſembled about eleven 
in the forenoon, accompanied by the 
tanners and curriers of that place, and 
went in grand 13 through the 
ſtreets, headed by the King and 

ueen on horſeback, 5 by a 
noble train, with colours flying, a 
band of mu playing, bells ringing, 
and firing of cannon. 


New. 23. This day the Sheriffs of 


this city, Mr. William Clark ang 
Mr. R. Kitſon, went in proceſſion on 
horſeback through the principal treets, 
preceded by the city's band of muſic, 
and attended by a reſpectable com- 
pany of pore and tradeſmen, 
and cauſed the uſual proclamation to 
be made. — Elegant entertainment 
were provided on the occaſion by the 
Sheriffs, for the Lord Mayor, Alder- 
men, &c. 

Nov. 25. A Sunday-ſchool has 
lately been eftabliſked at Helmfley by 
ſubſcription, to which upwards of = 
poor children have already been ad- 
mitted. 

Now. 28. At a ſpecial ſeſſions held 
at Halifax a few days ago, fix peo- 
ple were convicted of being drunl:, 
and two barbers were alſo convicted 
for exerciſing their bufineſs on Sun- 
days. | 


BIRTH. 

ADY of Arthur-Lemuel Shuldham, Eſq; 
ob a fon, 
MARRIAGES, 

OBERT Royds, Eiq; of Eaſtrop, to 
Miſs Langley of Wykeham- Abbey, 
near York, Mr, T. Cloſe of Leeds, to Miſs 
Clegg of Oldham.—Mr. Powell of Ponte- 
fract, to Mrs. Robinſon of York. — At Ripon, 
T. Nicholls, Eſq; to Mrs. Place, widow ot 

the late Dean of Middleham. 


DSA T HS. 
OHN Raper, Eſq; of Aberford.—T!:e 
Rev. R. Tillard, M. A.—Miſs Rhodes 
of Halifax, —Mrs. Coupland of Leeds. Nr. 
Ward of Newhall, near Otley.— Mrs. Bar- 
nett of Eaſingwold. - At Scarbrough, Mrs. 
Paul, Lady of W. Paul, Eſq.— Mr. Rattie 
ct Hemiworth, near Pontefract.— The Rev. 
Mr. Kerſhaw, upwards of 40 years Vicar ot 
Leeds pariſh.— Mr. Billam, many years an 
eminent ſurgeon in Leeds. Mr. Hawkins of 
Water-Poppleton, near York. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Poem on the Folly of Brecding Birds, is unawvoaidably poſifoncd till our next, on &c count of 
the extreme length of the cauſe betwween Miſs Mellifh and Miſs Rankin. 

The Philoſophical Query was unſcrturately miſlaid, but ſhall appear in our next. 

The ſame promiſe may Juffice for the Doric Filiar in Memory of the late Sir G. Savile. 


Cato's Anſwer 7s erroneous. 


We gratefully acknowledge he receipt of werivis fawouri, arkich ha!! be attended to with the 


utmoſt pu nctuality. 
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From LzTTERs on Err, by M. Savory. Jus publiſhed. 


A N 


IN : 


WHICH HAPPENED AT ROSETTA, BETWEEN AN EUROPEAN AND A 
YOUNG GIRL, A NATIVE OF GEORGIA. 


LD Haſſan, a very jealous Turk, 


had married a was girl of 


ſixteen ; ſhe was never ſuffered to be 
out of ſight ; but 1s there any barrier 
againſt love? This Seignior, who was 
very rich, poſſeſſed tome beautiful 
eſtates in the environs of Roſetta. 
At a quarter of a league's diſtance 
rom the town he had a magnificent 
garden, where he permitted young 
Gemilé (for that was her name) to 
go in the evenings to take the air, at- 
tended by ſeveral ſlaves of both ſexes. 
The men kept the gate, and ſtood 
ſentry roand the walls, 'The women 


followed her into the garden. There 


ſhe walked penſively under the orange 
hbowers. The murmur of waters, the 
freſhneſs of the verdure, the tender 
accents of the turtle doves which in- 
habit theſe hallowed groves, only ad- 
ded food to her melancholy. She ga- 
thered fruit and ate it without taſte, 
ſhe plucked a flower, and ſmelt it 
wahout enjoyment. The. pleaſures 
he partook of with her women, only 
ſerved to whet her deſires. One even- 
ing as ſhe was paſling along the river 
to go to her garden, covered with her 
veil, and ſurrounded by her ſlaves, 
ſhe perceived an European who had 
lately arrived at Roſetta. His dreſs, 
Vor. I. No. 12. 


ſo different from that of the Turks, 
made her remark him. The bloom 
of youth ſtill glowing on his cheeks, 
not yet made tawny by the ſun, caught 
her attention. She paſſed him ſlow- 
ly, and let her fan drop to have a pre- 
tence for ſtopping a moment. She 
met his eyes, and his looks penetrated 
to the very bottom of her ſoul. The 
air, the ſhape, every feature, every 
attitude of the ſtranger, remained 
imprinted on her memory. The im- 
poſſibility of ſpeaking to him, the 
dread of ſeeing him no more, gave 
her the molt lively feelings of her 
bondage; and a growing defire, from 
the conſtraint in which * lived, be- 
came at once an impetuous paſſion. 
Scarcely had ſhe entered the ſhady 
grove, before ſhe ſtole away from the 
troubleſome crowd, and taking aſide 
one of her women, in whom ſhe 
placed the greateſt confidence, Did 
you obſerve, ſaid ſhe, the young 


ſtranger? what vivacity is there in 


his eyes! what looks he darted to- 
wards me! O my friend, O my dear 
Zetfé! go and find him. Tell him 
to come to-morrow under the orange 
trees that line the garden, near 4 
wood of date- trees, where the wall is 
loweſt. Tell him that I wiſh to ſee 
X x | him, 
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him, to converſe with him ; only let 
him take care to elude the vigilance 
of my mercileſs keepers. The meſ- 
ſage was punctually conveyed. The 
European promiſed without reflection, 
but was prevented by the dangers to 
which he would be expoſed. The 
flave, diſguiſed like a merchant, finds 
him a ſecond time, and enquires why 
he had broke his word. He made ſe- 
veral excuſes, and fixed a diſtant day 
of rendezvous, that he might conũ- 
der of the meaſure. Reflection pre- 
vailed over defire. The ſight of a 
place prepared for 1mpaling ſome un- 
happy wretch alive, froze his courage. 
He did not keep his aſſignation. 
ZLetfe returns a third time, after ſome 
tharp reproaches tells him of her 
miſtreſs's paſſion for kim, and of the 
Horror in which ſhe held old Haſſan. 
She extolled the charms, the beauty, 
and painted the ill fortune of a young 
woman torn from her parents, and 
ſold to a barbarian. The young man 
ſeduced by this portrait, ==" 1 that 
he would be the next day under the 
ſhade, an hour after ſun-ſet. 

The beautiful Gemile ill full of 
confidence, tho* hitherto deceived, 
had gone into the bath. Her black 
locks, which formed a contraſt to the 
fairneſs of her complexion, were juſt 
waſhed with roſe water, and flowing 
in treſſes to her very feet. She was 

rfumed with precious eſſences. A 
girdle richly embroidered diſplayed 
her ſhape, and faſtened her light dreſs, 
which, without being made to pro- 
ject artificially, aſſumed the exact 
form of her body, and defined all its 
contours. She had thrown off her 
veil and mantle; an India handker- 
chief adorned with pearls, crowned 
her head. All-brilliant as ſhe was 
with the graces of youth, ſhe flill 
feared ſhe was not handſome enough; 
ſhe waited with anxiety, now quick- 
ening her pace, then ſuddenly ſtopped 
ſhort, and lying down to roll amongtt 
the flowers. She ſtarted at the leaſt 
noiſe, and caſt her eyes towards the 
country, The ſun was ſet, the ilar 
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began to ſhine. Night, fo beautify] 
in this climate, night, whoſe delici-. 
ous coolneſs repairs the exhauſted 
ſtrength, and reſtores the ſoul to its 
full energy, had ſpread her veil over 
all nature, and thickened her ſhade; 
on the bower which concealed the 
amorous Gemile. Each breath of 
wind which ſhook the leaves, alter. 
nately extinguiſhed and revived fezr 
and hope in her fluttering heart. Un- 
certainty, the torment of paſlionate 
lovers, made her experience at once 
a thouſand miſer1es. 

The moment of her returning to 
the town was come, and ſhe found 
herſelf deceived for the third time. 
Rage takes place of tender ſenti- 
ments. She breathes nothing but re- 
venge, and is on the point of com- 
manding the death of her deceiver; 
but Nr as ſhe was with more 
ſenſibility than vanity, hope and de- 
fire ſoon got the better of her reſent- 
ment. No, ſaid ſhe, he ſhall not 
die; go, my dear Zetfé, go and be 
the bearer of peaceful tidings. Diſ- 
ſipate his fears, paint to him my love, 
and let him come and taſte us 
value.“ 

Zetfe returns to the European, 
calms his apprehenſions, gives him a 
lively repreſentation of the tender- 
neſs of her miſtreſs, and the good 
fortune which was offered him. The 
imprudent youth, unable to reſiſt ſuch 
a ſeducing picture, made freſh pro- 
miſes ; but ſcarcely was he alone be- 
fore the idea of an ignominious death 
made him violate his vows. Patience 
may be exhauſted. That of Gemilc 
continued long. For nine months 
did ſhe ſolicit a man whom ſhe had 
only ſeen for a moment, She plead- 
ed in his behalf who merited no ex- 
cuſes. To theſe fruitleſs attempts ſhe 
added freſh ones, and could not pre- 
vail on herſelf to loſe the fruit of ſo 
much labour. One evening that ttc 
had been pouring forth bitter tears, 
one evening that ſhe had forgot her- 


ſelf under the ſhade, with thinking 


on him ſhe loved, aud whoſe image 
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was perpetually before her eyes, old 
Haſſan, tired of waiting for her, uſed 
her ill. The charm was broken. 
She retired furiouſly to her apartment. 
Deſpairing Love tranſported her to 
vengeance, but mitigated, whilſt it 
pronounced the ſentence : “ Hearken, 
ſaid ſhe to her faithful Zetfe, go to- 
morrow at ſun-riſe, find this perſidi- 
ous Evropean, and convey to him 
my laſt words: ſtranger, I have ſeen 
thee ; I thought thee poſſeſſed of ſen- 
ſibility, and my heart wiſhed to be- 
long to thee. For nine months thou 
haſt betrayed my hopes. Thou mak- 
eſt a ſport of perjury. Take heed, 
thy life is in my hands, and I am 
irritated, On Thurſday, Haſſan fets 
out for Faoüt, he returns late, I ſhall 
paſs the day in the country. Come 
and receive thy pardon at my feet, 
or a flave ſhall bring me thy head. 
I have ſworn it by the prophet ; Ge- 
mile will be ſatisfied, or revenged.“ 
Zetfẽ faithfully repeats the words 
of her miltreſs, and the European 
delrberates no longer. That death 
appeared preferable to him at leait, 
which promiſed pleaſures ; he made a 
preſent to the ſlave, conjured her to 
calm the rage of Gemile, and aſſured 
her that he would not fail to be at the 
place of rendezvous a little after ſun- 
ſet. He was not however without 
uneafineſs. Is it a ſnare laid for him? 
May ſhe not be diſpoſed to puniſh fo 
many breaches of promiſe? Does a 
Turkiſh woman know the pleafure of 
pardoning? Can wounded pride ever 
be brought to relent ? The day ar- 
rives. His anxiety augments. A 
thouſand ideas run counter in his 
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mind. A thouſand ſentiments diſtraft 
his ſoul. No matter, he muſt go. The 
image of a beautiful woman who is 
waiting for him, ſets him on fire, 
and hides the danger from his eyes. 
He arms himſelf at the approach of 
night, croſſes the fields of rice, Reals 
along the wood of date-trees, and 
reaches the wall that ſeparates him 
from his fair Georgian, His heart 


beats; he looks whether any body 


ſees him; he ſprings upon the wall, 
and deſcends into the garden. At 
the ſight of him, two women riſe up 
and ſeem frightened. He remains 
motionleſs. One of them, it was 
Gemile, ſtretches out her hand, and 
encourages him. He approaches her, 
and makes a profound bow, ſhe ten- 
derly raiſes him, makes a ſign, and her 
ſlave retires. ** Stranger, ſays the to 
him, why haſt thou ſo long deceived 
me? Thou didſt not love me then?“ 
Pardon, beautiful Gemile, fear 
alone has hitherto reſtrained me; but 
I come to throw myſelf at your feet, 
to repair my miſconduct.“ She at- 
tempts to renew her approaches; they 
expire on her lips. She takes the 
young man by the hand, which trem - 
bles in hei's, and leads him, no- 
thing loth,” under a thick bower of 
orange-trees. The foliage was ſilver- 
ed over by the moon; the graſs vas 
covered with flowers. The delicious 
odour of the plants conveyed voluptu- 
ouſly into all the ſenſes. The gauze 
and filk ſhe wore, ſcarcely concealed 
the charms of Gemile, The mo- 
ments were precious; and hiſtory 
ſays that the two lovers knew how to 
make the moi} of them. 
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ASHION was the daughter of 
Fancy, the offspring of Wit and 
Judgment, who were deſcended from 


ine Gods; ſhe naturally poſſeſſed the 


virtues of, her anceſtors, but with 


them blended ſuch wild ideas and ro- 
mantic notions, that Fancy gave hes 
up to the entire guidance of Extrava- 
gance, with whom ſhe lived til! t 
nved at the age of maturity, when 

32 Extravacz: Le 
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Extravagance gave her to Folly, by 
whom ſhe has had two children, Ab- 
ſurdity and Vice, who, aided by Le- 
vity and Cuſtom, keep up a continual 
war with Virtue and Common Senſe. 
However amiable to the eye of Know- 
ledge the latter warriors may appear, 
even when aided by Modeſty -and 
Reaſon, they are far from being ſuffi- 
ciently powerful to ſtop the roads 
which Faſhion's party are conſtantly 
making into Society ; ſtrengthened 
by Grandeur, and led by Impudence, 
they march in triumph through the 
world; - modeſt Merit ſhrinks from 
the baleful view, or, rouſed by 
Fortitude, brandiſhes againſt them 
the pen of Satire, till overcome by 
the ſnares of Abſurdity and Impu- 
dence, ſhe flies to the dreary man- 
ſions of Solitude, in the loneſome vale 
of Obſcurity, and there for ever bu- 


ries in oblivion thoſe ineſtimable ta- 
lents which might have bleſſed the 
Church, adorned the State, or digni- 
fed the Law. Faſhion and Folly, 
thus united, preſide over the world 
with unlimited ſway ; Vanity and 
Wickedneſs, with all their followers, 
enliſt under their banner, and it is the 
ſad obſervation of Pity, that Know- 
ledge, Underſtanding, and the ſofter 
virtues, oft fink overpowered by their 
ſuperior numbers. But as Faſhion is 
ever changing, Hope thinks in ſome 
ſtill moments Reffection may perſuade 


her to return again to the long-loſt. 


rales of pure Fancy and enlightened 
Judgment, and leave her preſent re- 
ſidence with Pride in the palace of 
Profuſion and Exuberance, to viſit the 
manſions of Peace in Wiſdom's lonely 


vale. 
DIFFIDA, 


THE. TRIF-LE RA, No. XI. 


Sive opus in mores, in luxum, in prandia regum, 


Dicere res grandes noftro dat muja poetæ. 


Pzxslus. 


Yet ſhall the Muſe to lofty ſtrains aſpire, 

When Vice provokes, and Satire ſtring: the tyre ; 

Whether ſhe chooje in gayer mood to jport, 

And paint the lux ry of a ſhameleſs Court; 

Or, gravely zealous, point th' inſtruttive page 

To form the morals, and 19 mend the age. F. 


IT is a general complaint among the 
1 moraliſts of almoſt every age and 
nation, that, by the de praved ſtate of 
mankind, they have been deprived of 
thoſe innocent enjoyments, and thoſe 
excellent bleſſings, Which were ſo de- 
ſervedly appreciated by their uncor- 
rupted anceſtors. But perhaps this com- 
plaint is ſomewhat too genera]. The 
mind of man is, by nature, volatile and 
inconſtant; it is prone to amuſement, 
and impatient of reilri&tion; it has the 
inſtability of a meteor, as well as its 
effulgence. To confine its exertions 
by ſyſtematic rules, to ſtifle 3ts preju- 
dices by ſtudied argument, to con- 
ciliate its affection by dictatorial au- 
ſterity, or to bound its views by ex- 
emp!ary rectitude, is a taſk which the 


narrow influence that one man enjoys 
over his neighbour has rarely been 
able to accompliſh. Yet to this end 
many works have been written, and 
many lives have been ſpent. Books 
of morality have been multiplied with- 
out number. Declamation and ſo- 
phiſtry have exhauſted themſelves in 
the attempt. Arts and ſciences have 
been called in, and mathematical de- 
monſtration found neceſſary to aſſiſt 
the proceſs. Philoſophy has contri- 
buted to the undertaking through the 
media of a Newton, a Locke, a Ba- 
con, and a Boyle. With the ſame lau- 
dable motive of reforming the morals 
of mankind, a mode of putting vice 
to ſhame, by ridiculing and ſarcaſti- 
cally expoſing its abſurdity, was more 

| | ſucceſsfully 
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ſocceſsfully introduced. It is found 
by experience that the utmoſt rigour 
will fail, where a gentler and leſs ſeri- 
ous uiage has produced the deſired 
effect. | 
The two Roman fatiriſts, Horace 
and Juvenal, afford us excellent m9- 
dels of the lively and the auſtere ſa- 
tire. The gaiety and luxury of the 
Auguſtan court, into which Horace 
was initiated by the common patron of 
learning, Mzcenas, was readily em- 
braced by one who had been always 
a follower of the Epicurean philoſophy. 
A man of gallantry, he diſdained the 
practice of affectation and ſingularity 
to recommend his abilities. Young 
too as he was at his firſt ingreſs into 
high life, it would have been difficult, 
if not impoſlible, to withſtand the 
temptations that were repeatedly pre- 
ſented to him in courts, at once ſo vo- 
Juptuous and enlightened as were thoſe 
of Auguitus and one or two of his ſuc- 
ceſſors. It is no wonder then that he 
choſe the familiar and the elegant ſtyle 
in preference to the ſerious and dog- 
matic. Theſe are the characteriſtic 
features of Juvenal and Perſius. The 
former, though he flouriſhed nearly a 
century and a half after Horace, was 
a great admirer, but no conſiderabie 
1mitator, of him. He was indeed ad- 
vancedin life before he began to write; 
it is reported, that his firſt eſſay was 
not compoſed til! the fortieth year of 
his age. To one who had ſurveyed 
the various ſtages of life with a faſti- 
dious perſpicacity, and had turned 
away with contempt at the luxury 
which he could not taſte, or the honours 
which he could not participate, the 
world malt appear in a different de- 
you of degeneracy to what it did to 
is courtly and applauded predeceſſor. 
The ſerious and the moroie ipecies of 
fatire preſented itſelf to him as the 
moſt efficacious method of putting vice 
to ſhame, and immorality to the bluſh. 
He began his taſk with eagerneſs and 
confidence. His writings are a mix- 
ture of Horace and Perizus; but be 
is oftener groſs and obſcene with the 
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latter, than witty and humorous with 

the former. At wit indeed he rarel 
aims; and, when he does, is ftill 
more rarely ſucceſsful, When he 
ſoars to the figurative and the ſublime, 
the pinions of an eagle are unequal 
to his flight. He has caught much 
of the fire and animation which fo 
conſpicuouſly glow through the few 
ſatires of berſius; and what tends 
zrticularly to recommend him to 
notice, is the wonderful improve- 
ment he has made upon Verſius in per- 
ſpicuity. It 15 the want of this that 
hath rendered the admirable works of 
the bard of Volattertæ to be fo little 
read. The perpetual terror of diſ- 
pleaſing the moſt crue! monarch that 
ever ſwaye.l.the rod of empire, dif- 
tated itſelf not leſs into the literary 
than the political world. Perſius, 
when he evidently intended to ſatirize 
the unbounded luſt and inhuman 
crueity of Nero, endeavoured to avoid 
the ſuſpicions of that Emperor, by 
the harihneſs of his ſtyle, and the 
ambiguity of his ſentiments. But 
this ſcheme, though it might ſatisfy 
his temporary aim, was not likely to 
procure him the ſuffrage of poſterity z 
nor can any apology whatever be of- 
fered adequate to the licentiouſneſs 
and obicenity of ſome paſſages in his 
writings. They have given a ſanction 
to ſucceeding writers to be immoral 
and indelicate, where they ſhould 
have been ſerious and ſublime. His 
ſatires are in general written con- 
formable to the dignity and ſeverity 
of the Stoic philoſophy; but the ſtyle 
is too harſh perfectly to pleaſe, and 
he becomes every Cay more and more 
obſolete, notwithſtanding the elaborate 
vindications of his advocate, Caſau- 
bon. Perfius will inſtruct rather than 
pleaſe. Juvenal will reform thoſe by 
his atperity whom he animates by his 
ſublimity. Horace has exemplified 
his own maxims in his own writings. 
He has happily united the gift of 
pleaſiug With the power of inſtruction. 
To the manly and the elevated he has 
added the familiar and the — 
L 
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Tt may be queſtioned which ſpecies 
of ſatire is the moſt conducive to ac- 
compliſh its end of reforming the mo- 
rals of mankind. To thoſe who have 
formed themſelves after the model of 
the poet of Aquinam, much deference 
18 due; but it is probable that more 
veneration will be paid to their abi- 
lities than compliance to their pre- 
cepts. With the votaries of Venuſium 
all is ſweetneſs, all is courteſy. While 
we read, they inſenſibly ſooth us into 
a ſettled fondneſs for virtue, rather 
than a turbulent deteſtation of vice. 
The venerable and auſtere majeſty of 
Juvenal will deter many from his pre- 
ſence; thoſe who wiſh to partake of 
his bounty will be warded off by his 
manner of beſtowing it. The open 
and amiable condeſcenſion of Horace 
will entice ſtrangers to participate the 
emanation of his all-bounteous, all- 
captivating eloquence. Before he ene 
lightens the underſtandings, or reforms 
the carts of his viſitors, he takes care 
to court and conciliate their affections. 
Notwithſtanding, however, the blunt 
manner of Juvenal ſeems to be more 
ſuited to the homely rudeneſs of the 
Britiſh conſtitution. But, if my opi- 
nion were to be aſked concerning the 
eficacy of the Horatian or Juvenalian 
{atire, I ſhould not heſitate to give my 


vote in favour of the former. But 


whether it be immediately owing to 
the oppoſite choice that the Britiſh na- 
tion has arrived at fo great a degree 
of perfection in the {atirical depart- 
ments of literature, I ſhall neither pre- 
tend to determine, or inquire. Be 
this as it may, it 1s certain that none 
of our modern continental neighbours 
can put themſelves in competition with 
the Drydens, the Popes, the Youngs, 
and the Churchills, of our own coun- 
try. Perhaps France has produced 
fewer ſatiriſts than almoſt any nation 
which pretends to the ſame literary 
honours. Boileau, Reignier, and Vol- 
taire, are the chief that have ſucceeded 
in this kind of writing. It has been 
{aid of the former, that he is the only 
modern who has happily blended the 


curioſa facilitas of Horace with the wi. 
wax indignatio of Juvenal. But there 
is a monotony in the French cadence 
which does not pleaſe a good ear, ac- 
cuſtomed to the harmony of Engliſh 
verſification, and which is the chief 
reaſon that the French Poets have ſuc. 
ceeded fo poorly in their invocations 
to the Muſes. To the Italians fatire 
has been indebted for vo confiderable 
improvement. Notwithſtanding few 
people have made ſuch repeated at- 
tempts at the ſerious and jocoſe, yet 
they have ſeldom ſucceeded. The few, 
out of ſuch a number, that have ex- 
celled, are Dante and Ariofto in the 
former, and Berni and Caſa in the 
latter. It is remarkable what a groupe 
ot minor ſatiriſts have appeared among 
this effeminate people; but one Pope, 
or one Oldham, of our own, 1s worth 
all the Aretines, the Mauros, and the 
Bentivoglios, of the Italian bench. 
It muſt be long (if ever) before we 
can ſee the inevitable Don Quixote of 
Cervantes put on a level with any 
other modern production. This ſingle 
writer has alone ſtamped «an honour 
on the Spaniſh nation, which pives it 
the precedence to all others in ſatiri- 
cal compoſition. The beſt imitations 
that J recolle& of him, are the Catho- 
licon of Spain, the Moriæ Encomium 
of Eraſmus, the Advertiſements from 
Parnaſſus of Boccalini, the Tale of a 
Tub by Swift, and the Memoirs of 
Scriblerus by Arbuthnot and his aſſo- 
ciates. | 
If we turn to our country, we ſhall 
find it replete with all the multifari- 
ous productions of genius and learn- 
ing. The firſt Engliſh ſatiriſt, o 
whom any encomiums can be paid, 
was Sir Thomas Wyatt, of Allington 
caſtle in Kent. He was a great fa- 
vourite of Henry VIII. and Deheaded 
in the reign of Queen Mary for tak- 
ing up arms, in conjunction with the 
Duke of Suffolk and Sir Peter Carew, 
againſt the Roman Catholic intereſt. 
he ſatires of Hall abound with much 
wit and modeſty, “ His writings 
(fays Monſ. Bayle) are filled with fine 
thoughts, 


THE 


thoughts, excellent morality, and a 
great deal of piety.” His Virgide- 
marium were publiſhed before he had 

aſſed his twenty-third year; herein 
he fays miſtakenly, 

I firft adventure, follow me who liſt, 

And be the ſecond Engliſh ſatiriſt. 

His verſificaticn is much more ſmooth 
and harmonious than that of Donne, 
his cotemporary. But this 1s no con- 
fiderable addition to his merit, as it 
would have been almoſt .1mpoſſble to 
produce any thing more harſh and un- 
poetical than the ſatires of Dr. Donne. 
The whole of Hall's works have been 
publiſhed in five volumes folio; which 
may be compared to a large garden 
abounding with fine fruit, but over- 
run with weeds and thiftles. The ex- 
cellence towhich Dryden hath wrought 
his Mac Flecnoe, and his Abſalom 
and Achitophel, makes us lament that 
this father of Engliſh poetry ſhould 
have waſted ſo much of his time in 
compoſing wretched dramas for a ſub- 
ſiſtence. The negle& and indiffer- 
ence which were ſhewa to this vener- 
able bard muſt never be mentioned in 
the republic of letters but with horror 
and regret; nor indeed can thoſe, 
who pretend to decry the ſelfiſhneſs of 
their predeceſſors, pride themſelves 
on a more liberal or generous ſpirit, 
as long as the fate of a Chatterton is 
enrolled among the memorials of a 
Dryden, an Otway, a Butler, or a 
Savage. ; 

It has been obſerved of the ſatires 
of Young, that they abound with too 
much wit, and that the reader is often 
cloyed, before he can go through a 
fingle ſatire. This cenſure will ad- 
mit of a very conſiderable limitation. 
Few, I will venture to aſſert, have 
taken up this admirable work, but 
will confeſs to have found themſelves 
improved by the peruſal. It is indeed 
the only fault that can be alledged 
againſt him, that he is too epigram- 
matic, But let it repreſs the ſeverity 
of criticiſm to obſerve, that this is 
the fault of an Ovid, a Seneca, and 
2 Cowley! That good-nature, which 
Young has recommended and obſerv- 
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ed throughout the moſt poignant of 
his ſatires, is almoſt ſufficient to en- 
title him to reſpect independent of his 
happy verſification and beautiful ſen- 
timents. | 

Were it not repugnant to my plan 
] would willingly refer the reader for 
a highly-finiſhed character of Pope 
to the excellent Eſſay above noticed. 
Let it then ſuffice to obſerve, that, 
of all this poet's writings, there 15 
nothing which entitles him more to 
the claim of immortality than the 
character of Sporus, in the epiſtle to 
Arbuthnot. It was intended for the 
diſſolute Lord H y, and is at 
once bitter, poignant, and animated; 
but T believe it has been ſaid, that 
the portrait partakes rather too much 
of the caricatura. 

This antipathy which ſubſiſted be- 
tween Johnſon and Churchill has 
greatly contributed to haſten the writ- 
ings of the latter to an unmerited ob- 
livion. If ſuch an opinion be worth 
noticing, I think an elegant and 
correct edition of his Poems would re- 
vive his merit, and ſecure his repu- 
tation. Theſe two eccentric geniuſes 
may be reſembled to the verſatile 
Horace and the ftern Juvenal. 

Notwithſtanding the authority of 
theſe illuſtrious models, Satire ſeems 
to be now conſiderably on her decline. 
She has long ſince paſſed her zenith, 
and the few votaries that remain of 
her are only the outcaits and reptiles 
of genius. The popularity of writ- 
ings ot this nature, and the repute 
they are held in, makes us lament 
that they ſhould be ſo much neglected. 
cannot, however, omit this opportu- 
nity of noticing the ingenious and 
poignant writings penned by the au- 
thor of the? New Bath Guide.“ The 
chacacter of living merit maſt be 
drawn with trembliag caution; I hope, 
nevertheleis, to eicape the charge of 
intereſted adulation, it 1 aſſert, that 
to his eſtabliſhed reputation of a ſuc- 
ceſsful ſatiriſt, may be added the 
meritorious privilege ot being almoſt 
the only modern who has written 
Lain verſe with Auguſtan purity. 

ADVI1CE 
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ADVICE TO UNMARRIED LADIES. 


F you have blue eyes—languiſh. 
1 If black eyes—leer. 
If you have a pretty foot and neat 
leg—wear ſhort petticoats. 
If you are in the leaſt doubtful as 
to that point —let them be rather 


ng. 

if you have good teeth - don't for- 
get to laugh now and then. 

If you have bad ones—you muſt 
only ſimper. * 

If Nature has not been laviſh in her 
ornaments—have recourſe to Art. 

If ſhe has — be ſure you diſgrace it 
not with bear's greaſe, hog's lard, 
muſk, cork rumps, &c. 

While you are young—ſit with 
your face to the light. 

When you are a little advanced— 
fit with your back to the window. 

If you have pretty hands and arms, 
Play on the lute. 

If they are rather clumſy—work 
tapeſtry. 

If you have a bad voice —always 
ſpeak in a low tone. 

If you have the fineſt voice in the 
world—never ſpeak in an high one. 

If you dance well-—dance but ſel- 
dom. 

If you dance ill—never dance at 
all 


If you ſing well make no previous 
excuſes. | 
If you fing indifferently——heſitate 
not a- moment when you are aſked ; 
for few people are judges of finging, 
but every one is ſenſible of a defire to 
pleaſe. | 
If in converſation you think a per- 
ſon wrong—rather hint a difference 


of opinion, than offer a contradiQion, 

If you find a perſon telling an abto- 
lute falſehood, let it pats over in 
ſilence—it is not worth your while to 
make any one your enemy by prov. 
ing him a liar. 

Never touch the ſore place in any 
one's character for be aſſured, who. 
ever you are, you have a fore piace in 
your own; and woman 1s a flower 
that may be blaſted in a moment. 

It 1s always in your power to make 
a friend by {miles—what a folly to 
make enemies by frowns. 

When you have an opportunity to 
pratſe—do it with al} your heart, 

When you are forced to blame—-ap-« 
pear, at leaft, to do it with reluc- 
tance. 

If you are envious of another wo- 
man—never ſhew it but by allowing 
her every good quality and perfec- 
tion except thoſe ſhe really poſſeſſes. 

If you wiſh to let all the world know 
you are in love with. a particular 
man—treat him with formality ; and 
every one elſe with caſe and freedom. 

Make it a rule to pleaſe all—and 
never appear inſenſible to any deſire 
of pleafing or obeying you, however 
awkwardly it may be executed. 

If you are diſpoſed to be pertiſh or 
inſolent—it is better to exerciſe your 
ill humours on your dog, your cat, 
or your ſervant, than your friends. 

If you would preſerve eſteem—be 
gentle. 

If you would obtain power be con- 
deſcending. 

If you would live happy —endes- 
vour to promote the happinets ofotheis. 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE YORKSHIRE MAGAZINE. 


GENTLEMEN, 


By inſerting in your next Number the following Query, you Wis 


oblige 


Your conſtant reader, 


W. B. 


WHAT is the reaſon that the air is always colder about the time of 
ſun- riſe and ſun-ſet than it is either before, or after? 
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TO THE -EDITORS OF THE YORKSHIRE MAGAZINE, 


GENTLEMEN, 


The following narrative, which you may depend upon as ftrifly true, is fo 
ſtriking an inſtance of humanity, that 1 flatter myſelf you will not hefitate to 


give it a place in your Repoſitory. 
/ * 
— conſequence of the late deter- 


mination of Government to ſend 
ſome convicts to Botany Bay, with 
a deſign of eſtabliſhing a colony in 
New South Wales, an order lately 
came down to the keeper of Norwich 
gaol to fend ſuch female convicts as 
were then in priſon to Plymouth, to 
be in readineſs to go upon that expe- 
dition. Three unhappy women, who 
had been a long while 1n the caſtle 
under ſentence ot tranſportation, were 
accordingly ſent, and were committed 

to the care of Mr. Simpſon, turnke 

of the priſon, One of theſe unfortu- 
nate females was the mother of an in- 
fant about five months old, a very fine 
babe, whom ſhe had ſuckled from its 
birth. The father of the child was 
likewiſe a felon under a fimilar ſen- 
tence, and has been in priſon more 
than three years. He had repeatedly 
expreſſed a wilh to be married to this 
woman, and though ſeldom permitted 
to ſee the child, he diſcovered a re- 
markable fondaels for it; and that the 
mother's only comfort was derived 
from its ſmiles,” was evident from her 
tender manner of nurſing it, When 
the order came down for ner removal, 
the man was much diſtreſſed, and very 
importunate to attend the woman, and 
application was made to the Miniſter 
to permit him to go, but ſo many ſimi- 


lar applications haviug been made, 


this could not be complied with. The 
milerable woman therefore was obliged 
to go without the man, who offered to 
be her huſband, that he might be her 
companion and protector during along 
and melancholy voyage, and in a di- 
ftant and unknown land. The child, 
however, was {till her property, as 
the laws of England, which are di- 
ſtinguiſhed by the ſpirit of humanity 
Vor- I. No. 12, 


I am, &c. F. G. 
which framed them, forbid fo cruel 
an act as that of ſeparating an infant 
from its mother's breaſt, 

When Mr. Simpſon arrived at Ply- 
mouth with his party, he found that 
they were to be put on board a hulk, 
which lies there till the ſhip which 
goes to the South Sea 1s ready to take 
them. He therefore took a boat, and 
went to the veſſel to deliver up his pri- 
foners. Some forms, which the gaoler 
of Norwich had not been apprized of, 
having been omitted, the Captain of 
the hulk at firit refuſed to take them, 
and theſe milerable creatures were kept 
three hours in an open boat, before 
they were received into their new 
abode of wretchedneſs. And when 
they were admitted, the Captain find- 
ing that one of them had an infant, 
prompts refuled to take it on 

ard, ſaying, tnat he had no orders 
to take children; neither the intrea- 
ties of Mr, Simpſon, nor the agonies 
of the poor wretch, could prevail upon 
the Captain even to permit the babe 
to remain till inſtructions could be re- 
ceived from the Miniſter. Simpſon 
was therefore obliged to take thechild, 
and the frantic mother was led to her 
cell, execrating the cruelty of the 
man under whole care ſhe was now 
placed, and vowing to put an end to 
her life as ſoon as ſhe could obtain the 
means. Shcexed at the unparalleled 
brutality of the Captain, and his hu- 
manity not lels affected by the agonies 
of the poor woman, and the tituation 
of the helpleſs babe, he reiolved ſtill, 
if poſſible, to get it reitured to her. 
No Way Was left but au immediate 
perional application to Lord Sydney; 
and having once before been with his 
Lordſhip oa a buſineſs of humanity, 
he was encouraged to hope he ſhould 
: F ue d, 
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ſucceed, could he but have an inter- 
view with him. He therefore imme- 
diately went back to Plymouth, and 
ſet off in the firſt coach to London, 
carrying the child all the way on his 
znee, and feeding it at the different 
ians he arrived at as well as he could. 

When he came to London, he placed 
the child with a careful woman, and 
inſtantly poſted to Lord Sydney's ; 
neither his Lordſhip nor his Secretary 
were to be ſpoken to, at leaſt this was 
told him when he addreſſed the per- 
ſon in waiting at the office; but hu- 
manity will not be reſtrained by forms; 
acting under the influence of a ſupe- 
rior power, it moves forward uncheck- 
ed by the fear of offending any earthly 
one. Mr. Simpſon was denied ad- 
mittance, but in vain, for he preſſed 
forward into one of the offices, and 
told his ory to one of the Secretaries, 
who attended very properly to it, and 
promiſed to do all in his power to pro- 
mote the objectof his humane petition, 
but feared it would be impoſſible for 
him to ſee Lord Sydney for ſeveral 
days; he begged, however, of this 
gentleman to prepare an order for the 
reſtoration of the child, and deter- 
mined to wait in the hall for the 
chance of ſeeing his Lordſhip paſs, 
that he might prevail on him to ſign 
it. Fortunately, not long after, he 
{aw Lord Sydney deſcend the ſtairs; 
he inftantly ran to him ; his Lordſhip 
very naturally ſhewed an anwilling- 
neſs at firſt to attend to an application 
made to him in ſo ſtrange and abrupt 
a manner, but Mr. Simpſon immedi- 
ately related the realon of his intru- 
ſion, and deſcribed as he felt, the ex- 
quiſite miſery he had lately been a 
witneſs to, expreſſing his fears, leſt in 
the inſtant he was pleading for her, 
the unhappy woman, in the wildneſs 
of her detpair, ſhould have deprived 
herſelf ot exiſtence. Lord Sydney was 
greatly affected, and paid much atten- 
dion to the particular circumſtances of 
nis narration, and inſtantly promiſed 
chat the child ſhould be reftored, com- 


mending, at the fame time, Mr. Simp. 
ſon's ſpirit and humanity. Encou- 
raged by this, he made a further ap. 
= to his Lordſhip's humanity in 

chalf of the father of the child, which 
proved equally ſucceſsful ; for his 
Loidſhip ordered, that he likewiſe 
ſhould be ſent to Plymouth to accom- 
pany the child and its mother, direct- 
ing, at the {ame time, that they ſhould 
be married befere they went on board, 
and adding that he himſelf would pay 
the fees. 

One of his Lordſhip's Secretaries 
wrote immediately to Plymouth, that 
that the woman might be informed of 
the ſucceſs of Mr. Simpſon's applica- 
tion ; and he, after viſiting the child, 


and giving directions that it might 


be taken care of in his abſence, ſet 
oft for Norwich, where he arrived on 
Wedneſday afternoon, and communi- 
cated the glad tidings to the unhappy 
father of the child. The poor man, 
who is a fine healthy young fellow, 
ſeemed very grateful to Lord Sydney 
and to Mr. Simpſon, was made very 
happy by this changeof circumſtances; 
and it is hoped he may, notwithſtand- 
ing his paſt ſituation, turn out a uſe- 
ful individual of the community. He 
ſet off Friday night accompanied by 
Mr. Simpſon, who, after the fatigues, 
anxieties, and vexation of his firſt 
journey to Plymouth, having travelled 
three days and nights without ſleep, 
no doubt will be amply recompenſed 
by the ſatis faction he muſt experience, 
in having thus been the means of re- 
ſcuing {theſe unhappy people from a 
ſituation of diſtreis icarcely to be 
equalled. 

It is proper to obſerve, that Cap- 
tain Phillips, who 1s to go out with 
the convicts to Botany Bay, is a man 
of very different diſpoſition to the per- 


{on alluded to in this narrative, but 


he, unfortunately, had no power to 

interfere. 

The concluſion of the above relation 
cannot be more properly given, than 
in the words of Mr, $:np/on him- 

ſell, 
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felf, who lately æurote the follow?ng 

letter to a gentleman in Bath, 

© Dear Sir, 

«© Tt is with the utmoſt pleaſure 
that I inform you of my ſafe arrival 
with my little charge at Plymouth: 
but it would take an abler pen than 
mine to deſcribe the joy that the mo- 
taer received her infant and her in- 
tended huſband with. Suffice it to 
ſay, that their tranſports, that the 
tears which flowed from their eyes, 
with the innocent ſmiles of the babe, 
on ſight of the mother, who had ſaved 
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her milk for it, drew the tears like - 
wiſe from my eyes; and it was with 
the utmoſt regret that I parted with 
the child, after having travelled with 
it on my lap for upwards of 700 miles 
backwards and forwards, But the 
bleſſings 1 received at the differen: 
inns on the road, have amply paid 
me. 
I am, with great reſpect, 
Your humble ſervant. 

J. SIMPSC&.* 

Plymouth, Nov. 16, 1786. 


SKETCH OF THE LIFE AND SERVICES OF THE LATE CAPT, 
JAMES COOK. 


HEN it is conſidered how 
V much of the globe has yet 
been unexplored, how fl-nderly we 
are informed of many parts of it, the 
importance of a more perfect kaow- 
ledge, and the ſmall expence which, 
in a national point of view, attend- 
ed ſuch reſearches; it will appear ex- 
traordinary, that the ſpirit of ad- 
venture has been ſo long, and to ap- 
pearance ſo totally extinguiſhed, that 
every advantage attending the diſ- 
covery of new countries, every mer- 
cantile and national benefit ariſing 
from thence, have been produced by 
the induſtry and perſeverance of 1n- 
dividuals, unaſſiſted by the State, and, 
in ſome inſtances, with every dil- 
couragement which could be thrown 
in the way of an adventurer. 

Until within a few years paſt, it 
ſeemed as though the great names of 
Columbus, Gama, Magellan, Haw- 
kins, Drake, Frobiſher, Raleigh, and 
more who might be mentioned, would 
remain without any others to be placed 
in competition with them, or to dif- 
pute the palm due to thoſe who have 
explored unknown countries, or carri- 
ed civilization and the arts of life into 
regions where barbariſin was only to 
be found, The kingdoms of Europe 
were contented with that portion of 
the globe which their anceſtors had 
brought to their notice; and in con- 


ſequence of this ſluggiſh inattention, 
made no efforts to extend their know= 
ledge, to increaſe their commerce, or 
even to gratify a laudable curioſity. 

Atlength, about the beginning of 
the preſent reign, ſoon ater peace was 
reſtored to Europe, a deſign was form- 
ed to {end out veſſe!s for the purpoſe of 
diſcovering countries, of which till 
then we were totally ignorant, or with 
which we had but a ſlight acquaint- 
ance. Accordingly, in 1764, Com- 
modore Byron made his firſt voyage, 
and was followed by Captain Wallis, 
Captain Corteret, aud the late Cap- 
tain Cook, whoſe melancholy cata- 
ſtrophy having excited a conſiderable 
degree of attention, we preſume an 
account of his life will not be unac- 
ceptable io the majority of our rea- 
ders. 

Jame Cook was born at Marton, 
a village about four miles from Great 
Ayton, 1n the county of York, and 
chriſtened there, as appears from the 
pariſh regiſter, Nov. 3, 1728. His 
parents were in very narrow circum- 
ſtances, and unable to beilow on him 
rauch education. His tather, we are 
informed, is ſtill living, and formerly 
uſed to be employed as a fiſherman, 
and ſometimes as a day-labourer. 
His fon, the ſubject of our preſent 
conſideration, divided his early life 
between the loweſt duties in huſbandry 
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and the little ſchool-Jearning that 
could be afforded him. He after- 
wards lived with a grocer in that 
country ; but not liking his fituation, 
he bound himſelf to the maſter of a 
collier trading from Newcaſtle to Lon- 
don, with whom he might have con- 
tinued, had not the want of ſeamen 
in the royal navy occaſioned his re- 
moval into the ſervice of his Sovereign 
before the expiration of his inden- 
cures. 

The time which intervened be- 
tween this and his being raiſed to be 
a commiſſion- officer, was not paſſed 
in ſcenes of much importance, or in 
a manner to render it worthy of any 
detail. He ſoon acquired all the re- 
yo which belonged to his pro- 

eſſion, and deported himſelf fo much 
to the ſatistaction of his ſuperiors, 
that he received a commiſſion as Lieu- 
tenant, on the firſt day of April, 1760; 
and ſoon after gave a ſpecimen of 
thoſe abilities which recommended 
him to the commands which he exe- 
cuted fo highly to his credit, that his 
name will go down to poſterity as one 
of the moſt ſkilful navigators which 
this country hath produced. 

In the year 1765, he was with Sir 
William Buroaby on the Jamaica ſta- 
tion : and that officer having occa- 
fon to ſend diſpatches to the Gover- 
nor of Jucatan, relative to the log- 
wood-cutters in the Bay of Honduras, 
Lieutenant Cook was ſelected for that 
employment ; and he performed it in 
a manner which entitled him to the 
approbation of the Admiral. A re- 
lation of this voyage and journey was 
publiſhed in the year 1769, under the 
title of Remarks on a Paſſage from 
the River Baliſe in the Bay of Hon- 
duras to Merida, the Capital of the 
Province of Jucaten in the Spaniſh 
Weſt Indies, by Lieutenant Cook, 
in an 8vo pamphlet. 

To a perfect knowledge of all the 
duties belonging to a ſea-life, Mr, 
Cook had added a great {k11] in aſtro- 
nomy. In the year 1767 the Royal 
Society reſolved, that it would be pro- 


per to ſend perſons into ſome part of 
the South Seas, to obſerve the Tranſit 
of the planet Venus over the Sun's 
diſk; and by a memorial delivered 
to his Majeſty they recommended the 
iſlands of Marqueſas de Mendoza, or 
thoſe of Rotterdam or Amſterdam, as 
the propereſt place then known, for 
making ſuch obſervation. To this 
memorial a favourable anſwer was re- 
turned, and The Endeavour, a ſhip 
built for the coal-trade, was put in 
commiſſion, and the command of her 

iven to Lieutenant Cook. But be- 
Pore the veſſel was ready to fail, Capt. 
Wallis returned from his voyage, aad 
pointed out Otaheite as a place more 
proper for the purpoſe of the expedi- 
tion than either of thoſe mentioned 
by the Royal Society. This altera- 


tion was approved of, and our navi- 


gator was appointed by that learned 
body, with Mr. Charies Green, to 
obſerve the Tranſit. 

On this occaſion Lieutenant Cook 
was promoted to be Captain, and his 
commiſſion bore date the 25th of 
May, 1768. He 1mmediately hoiſted 
the pennant, and took command of 
the ſhip, in which he failed down the 
river on the zoth of July. In this 


voyage he was accompanied by Joſeph 


Banks, Eſq; and Dr. Solander. On 
the 13th of October he arrived at Ric 
de Janeiro, and on the 13th of April, 
1769, came to Otaheite, where the 
Tranſit of Venus was obſerved in dit- 
ferent parts of the iſland. He ſtaid 
there until the 13th of July, after 
which he went in ſearch of ſeveral 
iſlands, which he diſcovered. He 
then proceeded to New Zealand, and 
on the 10th of October, 1770, arriv- 
ed at Batavia, with a veſſel almoſt 
worn out, and the crew much fatigued, 
and very ſickly. The repairs of the 
ſhip obliged him to continue at this 
unhealthy place until the 27th of De- 
cember, in which time he loſt many 
of his ſeamen and paſſengers, and 
more in the paſſage to the Cape of 
Good Hope, which place he reached 
on the 15th of March, 1771. On 
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the 14th of April he left the Cape, 
and*the 1ſt of May anchored at St. 
Helena, from whence he failed on 
the 4th, and came to anchor in the 
Downs on the 12th of June, after 
having been abſent almoſt three years, 
and in that time had experiencedevery 
danger to Which a voyage of ſuch 
length is incident, and in which he 
ad made diſcoveries equal to thoſe 
of all the navigators of his country, 
from the time of Columbus to the 
preſent time. The narrative of this 
expedition was written by Dr. Hawkſ- 


worth, which, as the facts contained 


in it have not been denied, nor the 
excellence of the compoſition diſput- 
ed, has certainly been treated with a 
degree of ſeverity, which, when every 
thing is conſidered, muſt excite the 
aſtoniſhment of every reader of taſte 
and ſenſibility. | 
Soon after Captain Cook's return 
to England, it was reſolved to equip 
two ſhips to complete the diſcovery of 
the Southern hemiſphere. It had 
Jong been a prevailing idea, that the 
unexplored part contained another 
continent, and Alexander Dal- 
rymple, Eſq; whoſe enterpriſing ſpi- 
rit has not met with the encourage- 
ment he deſerved, had been very firm- 
iy perſuaded of its exiſtence. Jo al- 
certain the fact was the principle ob- 
3e& of this expedition; and that no- 
thing might be omitted that could 
tend to facilitate the enter prize, two 
{mips were provided, furniſhed with 
every neceſſary which could promote 
the ſucceſs of the undertaking. The 
firſt of theſe ſhips was called The Re- 
folation, under the command of Cap- 
tain Cook ; the other, The Adven- 
turer, commanded by Captain Fur- 
neaux. Both of them ſailed from 
Depttord on the gth of April, 1772, 
and arrived at the Cape of Good 
Hope on the zoth of October. They 
departed from thence on the 22d of 
November, and from that time to the 
47th of January, 1773, continued en- 
deavouring to diſcover the continent, 
When they were obliged to reiinquith 
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the deſign, obſerving the whole ſea 
covered with ice from the direction of 
S. E. round by the ſouth to weſt, 
They then proceeded into the South 
Seas,and made many other diſcoveries, 
and returned to the Cape of Good 
Hope on the 21 of March, 1774, 
and from thence to England on the 
14th of July ; having during three 
years and eighteen days (in which 
time the voyage was performed) loſt 
but one man, by ſickneſs, in Captain 
Cook's ſhip, (and that man was af. 
fected with conſumptive ſymptoms be. 
fore he came on board) although he 
had navigated throughout all the cli- 
mates from fifty-two degrees north 
to ſeventy-one degrees ſouth, with a 
company of an hundred and eighteen 
men, 

The relation of this voyage was 
given to the public by Captain 
Cook himſelf, and by Mr. George 
Forſter, ſon of Dr. Forſter, who had 
been appointed by Government to ac- 
compaay him for the purpoſe of mak. 
ing obſervations on ſuch natural pro- 
ductions as might be found in the 
courſe of the navigation. That pub- 
liſhed by Captain Cook has generally 
heen aſcribed to a gentleman of great 
eminence in the literary world; but 
if the teſtimony of one Mr. Hodges 
who was on board the ſhip, and who 
made an extract from the journal in 
its rude uncorrected ſtate may be relied 
on, there ſeems no reaſon to aſcribe 
the merit of the work. to any other 
perſon than the Captain himlelf. 

The want of ſucceſs which attended 
Captain Cook's attempt to diſcover 
a ſouthern continent, did not diicon- 
rage another plan being reſolved on, 
which had been recommended ſome 
time before. This was no other than 
the finding out a north-weſt paſſage, 
which the fancy of ſome chimerical 
projectors had conceived to be a prac- 
ticable ſcheme. The dangers which 
our navigator had twice braved 
and eſcaped from, would have ex- 
empted him from being ſolicited a 
third time to venture his perſon in un- 

Known 
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known countries amongſt deſert 
iſlands, inhoſpitable climates, and in 
the midſt of ſavages; but, on his opi- 
nion being aſked concerning the per- 
fon who would be moſt proper to exe- 
cute this deſign, he once more relin- 
quiſhed the quiet and comforts of do- 
meſtic life to engage in ſcenes of tur- 
bulence and confuſion, of difficulty 
and danger. His intrepid ſpirit and 
inquiſitive mind induced him again 
to offer his ſervices; and they were 
accepted without any heſitation. The 
manner in which he had deported 
himſelf on former occations leit no 
rcom to ſuppoſe a fitter man could be 
ſelected. He prepared for his depar- 
ture with the utmoſt alacrity, and ac- 
tually failed in the month of July, 


A few months after his departure 
from England, notwithſtanding he 
was then abſent, the Royal Socicty 
voted him Sir Godfrey Copley's Gold 
Medal, as a reward for the account 
which he had tranſmitted to that body 
of the method taken to preſerve the 
health of the crew of the {hip ; and 
Sir John Pringle, in an oration pro- 
nounced on the zoth of November, 
obſerved *©* how meritorious that per- 
ſon muſt appear, who had not only 
made the moſt extenſive, but the moſt 
inſtructive voyages; who had not 
only diſcovered, but ſurveyed vaſt 
tracts of new coafts ; who had diſpel- 
ied the iliufon of a zZr- a auſtralis 1 
cognita, and fixed the bounds of the 
habitable earth as wel! as thoſe of the 
navigable ocean in the Southern 
hemiſphere; but that, however ample 
a field for praiſe theie circumſtances 
would afford, 1t was a nobler motive 
that had promoted the Society to no- 
tice Captain Cook in the honourable 
manner which had occaſioned his then 
addreſs.” 
means uſed on the voyage to preſerve 
the lives of the ſailors, he concluded 
his diſcourſe in theſe terms: Allow 
me then, Gentlemen, to deliver this 
medal with his uaperiſhed name en- 
graven upon it, into the hands of one 


After deſcanting on the 
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who will be happy to receive that truſt, 
and to hear that this reſpectable body 
never more cordially nor more merito- 
rioufly beltowed that faithful ſymbol 
of their eſteem and affection. For if 
Rome decreed the Civic Crown to 
him who ſaved the life of a ſingle ci- 
tizen, what wreaths are due to that 
man, who, having himſelf ſaved 
many, perpetuates in your tranſac. 
tions the means by which Britaia 
may now, on the moſt diſtant voyages, 
ſave numbers of her intrepid ſons, her 
mariners ; who, braving every dan- 
ger, have ſo liberally contributed to 
the tame, to the opulence, and to the 
maritime empire of their country.“ 
It will give pain to every ſenſible 
mind to refleqt, that this honourable 
teſtimony to the merit of our gallant 
commander never came to his know- 
ledge. While his friends were waiting 
with the moſt earneſt folicitude {or tiv- 
ings concerning him, and the whole 
nation expreſſed an anxious 1mpati- 
ence to be informed of his ſucceſs, ad- 
vice was received from Captain 
(Cierke, in a letter dated at Kamſkatca, 
the 8th day of June, 1779; irom 
which and from other accounts we 
learn,“ That Captain Cook, after he 
had paſicd the Cape of Good Hope, 
had cont:aued his courſe along Van 


Dieman's Land, and New Zealand. 


He arrived happily in Auguſt 1777, 
at the iſland of Otaheite, where he 
landed Omiah, a native of the iſland, 
in perfect health. That ſince the laſt 
voyage of Captain Cook to that iſland, 
the Spaniards had been there twice, 
and ſtayed there ſome months, and 
their ſhips had left all forts of birds 
and domeitic animals, but only of the 
male ſpecies ; io that they received the 
cows and the ſhe-goats that Captain 
Cook brought with great pleaſure. 
He left that iſland in the month of 
December tollowing, and after having 
made ſeveral new ditcaveries in the 
South Sea, he arrived in the month of 
March, 1778, onthe coaſts of America, 
{ituated in the ſouth of Kamfkatca. 
A leak being diſcovered in Captain 
Cook's 
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Cook's ſhip, the Reſolution, and 
finding a very ſtormy ſea, he was 
obliged to anchor in a bay in that 
part of the coaſt. After having re- 
paired his own ſhip, they both put to 
ſea, and ſailing along the coatt, they 
at laſt diſtinctly diſcovered the Strait 
between Aſia and America. The 
two parts of the world preſented only, 
at that height of latitude, a low barren 
land, without any ſhelter, and a ſea 
of a very middling depth. They con- 
tinued their route till they preceived 
diſtinctly the American coaſt, extend- 
ing to the north-eaſt. He then thought 
himſelf arrived to the bounds of his 
wiſhes ; but when he came to 79 de- 
grees 45 minutes lat. and 198 degrees 
of long. (probably reckoning from 
Greenwich,) he met with 1mpenetra- 
ble mountains of ice, which obliged 
him to turn towards the ſouth. He 
cait anchor near the iſland Unalaſ- 


chaka, whence his letter is dated. He. 


fixes that ifland in 53, 55 lat. and 
192, 39 long. confequently giving 
that iſland a more weſtern and ſouth- 
ern poſition than is in the New Ge- 
neral Chart of Ruſſia. 

« As he then found himſelf to the 
caſt of Sandwich Iſland, which he 
had paſſed in his voyage, he reaſon- 
ably thought he muſt meet with other 
ilands; he therefore failed again, in 
order to paſs the autumn and winter 
in a more temperate climate. He 


actually diſcover'd divers other iſlands, 


which appeared to him extremely 
tertile, and where the inhabitants had 
raiſed ſtone walls upon the heights, 
tor their defence. He caſt anchor at 
one of theſe iſlands, named O-wy-he, 
in the gulph ot Caracah-Coſſa, and 
treated very amicably with the na- 
tives, who paid hun almoſt divine 
honours. After he refreſhed his peo- 
ple, one of whom only had died in 
the voyage, and two others had fallen 
ack, he was already got under fail, 
when a furious ftorm hurt his mizen- 
maſt, winch obliged him to return 
to the Gulph, to repair it. Ihe 


wanders became every day more 


fenſtve until the 
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and moſt clearly demonſtrated 
their inclination for theſt, which 
went ſo far as to ſteal one of his 
boots.-- Captain Cook, willing to ſeck 
jaſtice for this robbery, went on ſhore 
with his Lieutenant, and ten or twelye 
of his crew, He advanced towards a 
large body of tte inhabitants, who 
always paid him great reſpect, and 
accoſted their Chief. Whilſt the ne- 
gociation was carrying on, the inſo- 
lence of one cf the iflanders, who 
was in the throng, obliged him to fire 
on him with his muſket, loaded only 
with {mall-ſhot, which did not even 
penetrate the mat with which he was 
covered. The Indians began then to 
be enraped, and when the Lieute- 
nant had at length fired and killed his 
man, the whole troop fell on the bo- 
dy; and ſoon as the ſailors had diſ- 
charged their pieces, they did no: 
give them time to load again, but 
killed Captain Cook and four of his 
people, forcing the others, partly 
wounded, to make their eſcape, un- 
der the favour of the fire of their pin- 
nace. 

This fatal event happened on the 
14th of February, 1779. A council 
was then called of the officers, to de- 
termine whether their Commander's 
death ſhould not be revenged in an 
exempiary manner; but it was thought 
moſt adviſcable to keep on the de 
malt was repaired. 
Ja the mean-time Capt. Clerke made 
friends with the favages, and quitted 
the iſland to return to Kamſkatca, 
where he wintered in Port Atwatſcha, 
from the firſt of January in that year 
till the month of June, and then 
ſailed io diicover (as he writes word) 
more exactly the iſlands between 
Kamſkaica and America.“ 

Captain Cook was a married man, 
and left ſeveral children behind him. 
On each of theſe his Majeſty ſettled 
a penſion of 251. per annum, and 
200]. per annum on his widow. Ic 
is remarkable, if true, as reported, 
that Captain Cook was godfather to 
his wife; and ar the very time ſhe 
Was 


bold, 
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was chriſtened, declared that he had 
determined on the union which after- 
watds took place between them. 

Few men have been more regretted 
than Captain Cook. He poſſeſſed 
all the qualities which could inſure 
the eſteem of mankind. To the moſt 
undaunted courage he added a moft 
perſevering reſolution. He acquired 
the love of his ſeamen, as well by the 
ſoft as by the flern virtues ; being 
equally gentle and humane, as he 
was commanding and intrepid. With- 
out being poſſeſſed of much litera- 
ture, or cultivating letters, he ac- 
quitted himſelf with credit even where 


the talents of writing were required. 
No man ſeemed fo well formed for en- 

terprizes ſuch as he was engaged in. 

He was fond of the purſuit, and fa. 

crificed every conſideration to them, 
He owed his riſe entirely to his 

merit; and retained the modeſty of 
his early ſtate after he had riſen be. 

yond the expectations of his friends, 

and equal to his own. In ſhort, hi; 

friends have loſt one who was entitled 

to their love and eſteem ; his country 

and King an able officer; and the 

world a brave, humane, and ſenfible 

man. 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE YORKSHIRE MAGAZINE. 


GENTLEMEN, 


As none of your Contributors have given an anſwer to the PuiLoSo HI 
VERY in the MaGAZ INE for October, the following is at your ſervice, 
and may be publiſhed in the nexi, if a better is not received. 


I am your's, &c. 


December 8. 


HE glaſs, which before is of an 

equal warmth with the incloſed 
air and breathof the perſons, when ſud- 
denly cooled (as it muſt be by a ſhow- 
er of rain againſt it) condenſes the 
warm air in the room, aud is thereby 
covered with dew; which, as the 


PHILOSOPHUS. 


window recovers its former warmth, 
goes off, and leaves the glaſs as before. 
From the ſame principle it is evident 
that the froſt on windows 1s nothing 
bat warm air firſt condenſed and then 
frozen by the external cold. 


MAGNANIMITY OF AN AUSTRIAN SOLDIER. 


HE following extrarordinary 
inſtance of remarkable bra- 

very happened during the continental 
war in 1758. After the ſurrender of 
Breſlaw to the Pruſſian troops, the im- 
perial garriſon, conſiſting of about ten 
thouſand, marched out with two pieces 
of cannon, drums, colours, and other 
honours due to ſoldiers who had made 
a gallant defence. As his Majeſty of 
Pruſſia was riding through the town, 
he obſerved a man with his -back to 
the wall, endeavouring to defend 
himſelf againſt thirty grenadiers, 
who threatened every inſtance to run 
him through the body if he did not 
ſubmit. The King, amazed at his 


valour, and pitying his raſhneſs, cried 
out, ©* Auſtrian ! Why don't you fur- 
render? Are you made of iron or 
marble, to withſtand the fury of 
thirty armed men?” * Pleaſe your 
Majeſty, (ſaid the Auſtrian ſoldier) ! 
was of the former garriſon, and be- 


ing aſleep at the evacution of the 


town, 1 could not perſuade myſelf that 
your Majeſty had any right to detain 
me as a priſoner of war, being in- 
cluded in the genefal_ capitulation.” 
© True (replied the King) you cannot 
alone be a priſoner, when the whole 
garrifon have marched out.“ Your 
grenadiers would have made me ſc 
(aid the Auſtrian) if 1 had not re. 


ſolves 


— 


1 9 


a ww 0 © 23 


Hired to loſe my life in defence of 
my liberty.? © Brave, but raſh man, 
(anſwered rederick) give up thy 
arms and fav > thy life.“ Then call 
off theſe grenadiers,” (replied the Au- 
trian). The King ordered away the 
party, and going cloſe to him, de- 
manded his muſket and bayonet, ſay- 
ing, © A man who has ſo high a ſenſe 
of honour, can never be guilty of a 
baſe act; the leſs thou ſeemeſt to 
value thy own life in this caſe, the more 
thou wilt regard mine.“ The Aul- 
trian fell on his knees, delivered his 
frzlock into the King's own hands; 
his Majeſty bid him rife, returned his 
arms, told him he was free, and of- 
tered him a pair of colours in his own 
tervice. * 1 cannot accept your fa- 
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vour, (ſaid the Auſtrian) I have ſwore 
allegiance to Mary Tereſa, and will 
not fight againſt her, tho“ to be made 
a general,” © Illuſtrious Soldier! (re- 
plied the King) go thy way in peace, 
but not without a few pieces to drink 
my health with thy comrades. © Not 
a penny (anſwered the Auſtrian) I re- 
turn my -moſt ſincere acknowledg- 
ments, and vow to drink to your good 
health with my Royal Miſtreſs's mo- 
ney.” So ſaying, the Auſtrian ſaluted 
the King, and marched off to join his 
companions with his firelock on his 
ſhoulder, and three-halfpence in his 
pocket, leaving the King, and all 
who heard him, aſtoniſhed at his cou- 
rage, probity, and true greatneſs of 
mind. 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE YORKSHIRE MAGAZINE. 


GENTLEMEN, 


The account lately publiſhed of Mr. Tohelm, a Ruffian Gentleman, having 
afferted, that a city had been lately diſcovered, not more than 1 30 leapues 
trom Peterſburgh, which in the magnificence of its ruins nearly equals thoſe 
of Tadmor, Wc.” may be accounted for in the following hiſtorical fas, 
which, as they are very liitle known but to thoſe well read in the hiſtory of 
the middle ages, it is hoped will not be rejected. 


N the year 870, Skolde and Dir, 

two Boyars, who had ſignalized 
themſelves in the wars of Rurike, the 
frit Grand Duke of Muſcovy, were 
permitted © eſtabliſh themſelves as 
governors in the diſtant provinces z 
but they ſoon made themſelves in- 
dependent, and ſettled at Kiovia, on 
the banks of the Boriſthenes, and 
erected that diſtrict into a ſecond 
Grand Dutchy. Rurike dying in 
878, left a ſon under the guardianſhip 
ot Oleigh, his uncle, by whote per- 
jonal valour and wiſdom Kiovia was 
recovered, and the two revolted chiets 
put to death. He afterwards car- 
ried his victorious arms to Conſtanti- 
nopie, ſubdued the Greek Emperor, 
and made him his tributary, return- 
. ed with plans and artiſts for buildings 
after the taſte of this Greek empire; 
n 941 made Kiovia the ſeat of the 


empire, and cauſed that city to be 
Vor. I. No. 12. 


built, the ruins of which were lately 
diicovered by the Ruſſian travellers. 
Some other particulars of this fa- 
mily are much more intereſting. 

The conquering uncle having found 
Ignorus, the heir apparent, at age, 
married him to Olva, a deſcendant 
of the former Dukes of Kiovia, who 
afterwards headed a naval force of 
1000 veſſels againſt Conſtantinople, 


in the year 944, againſt the Emperor 


Conſtantine the Ninth, and made him 
renew the tribute. Ignorus the year 
after was killed in a ſkirmiſh with the 
Drevelins (the modern Lithuanians); 
who dreading the conſequences, ſent 
a ſolemn embaſſy to Olva, to excul- 
pate themſelves. She detained the 
Ambaſſadors, and under flattering 
promiſes of marrying their Prince, 
drew the number of 5000 Drevelins 
to the neighbourhood of Kiovia, un- 
der the pretence of celebrating the 

2 2 nuptials, 
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nuptials, gave them an entertainment 
in the field, and when they were near- 
ly intoxicated, upon a ſignal given, 
had the 000 maſſacred by the Ruſſian 
ſoldiers, without being able to. make 
reſiſtance, and ordered the Ambaſ- 
ſador to be buried alive. 

« In 948, this extraordinary wo- 
man went to Conſtantinople, and em- 
braced Chriſtianity, the Emperor 
Conſtantine being her godfather at 
baptiſm, who, ſtruck with her beauty 
and accompliſhments, oftered to mar- 
ry her ; but ſhe refuſed him with this 
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polite anſwer,” That having a. 
dopted her for his daughter, it was 
not lawful for him to make her his 
wife.” On her return to Kiovia, ſhe 
devoted the remainder of her days to 
religious duties, and died of grief on 
hearing that her ſon had been cut to 
pieces by the Bulgarians (modern 
Pruſſia) in the year 974.” 


The perſons who lately diſcovered 


the ruins of the above city conſiſted 
of a caravan of travellers, compoſiug 
360 perſons, headed by the Biſhop of 
Novogorod. 


MAGAZINE. 


OBSERVATIONS oz he WORLD, corfrdered as an ENIGMA. 


1 high opinion I have always 


had of literature, and the agree- 
able ſenſation I have ever experienced 
from a knowledge of the French lan- 
guage, induced me to caſt my eye 
over an ingenious work, wrote by Ca- 
raccioli, a Frenchman, called L'U»;- 
Sers LEnigmatique ; or, the World a 
Myſtery. 

As J always derive the greateſt ſa- 
tisfaction from commenting upon the 
labours and opinions of other men, if 
I think them juſt, and am ever pleaſ- 
ed when their ſentiments correipond 
with my own in a true light, I could 
not help admiring the 1deas of this 
author, as approaching ſo nearly to 
my own of the world and its inhabi- 
tants in general. 1 do not mean to 
quote any expreſſions irom the above 
author's works, but will only accom- 
panv him in opinion, rather than in 
words, and thus ſpread a table for the 
entertainment of your readers, ſup- 
plied from my own conjectures and 
obſervations. 

In looking over your vſctul and en- 
tertaining Magazine, I was no little 
ſurprized to ſee ſuch a number of no- 
bodys and ſomebodys ſtriving to bear 
off the laurels of ingenuity, and to be 
the firſt candidates to receive the ſuc- 
ceſsful pre-eminence in matters of 


election. Luis idea ſuggeſted to me, 


the obſervation which at preſent oc- 


curs, viz. how few are as emulous in 


endeavouting to expound the World's 
Enigma, or in ſearching after the pri- 
mum mobile of all riddles, his anta- 
goniſt, Man. 

In my opinion, the World, duly con- 
ſidered, is the moſt difficult myſtery 
to expound which can offer jitſelf to 
the human underſtanding, and that 


man is ſuch a puzzling riddle as is 


not very eaſy to be found out. 

The World, whether we conſider it 
in a partial or impartial light, leads 
us into ſuch labyrinths and difficulties, 


and is ſo unconnected with truth and 


certainty, that the moſt pleaſurable 
and frequented paths ſeem but as fo 
many inſcrutable ambiguites to lead 
us more aſtray. If on the other hand 
we conſider it as the moſt delightful 
road to enjoyment, we ſhall ſtill find 
ſo many in's and out's before we learn 
what it really is, that we ſhall tire 
ere we have travelled half its round. 
— The great Anigma of happincts 
and contentment will be fo difficult 
to diſcuſs, and the method to aſcer- 
tain it, if diſcuſſed, Will be fo hard 
to ſecure, that I fear no deciſive expe- 
dient can be hit upon to make it long 
or laſting. And thus the mind will 
be only amuſing herſelf with 1:ttle 
artificial beauties in the way, whilk 

| mne 
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ſhe ſhould be puſhing forward to the 
end of her journey. A thorough Know- 
ledge of the World has been as yet 
by few but little underſtood, nor do [ 
apprehend it to be in the power of 
human capacity to comprehend 1t, 
The many windings which ſerve to 
conduct us to a ſeeming knowledge of 
the World, are bur as fo many ſtraight 
paſſages which bewilder us he more, 
and the nearer we pry ind the World's 
ſchemes, the farther are we from un- 
derſtanding them : What evea philo- 
ſophical reaſon may ſuggeit to us con- 
cerning the World, the only, like our 
own feeble imagination, can ground 
her conjectures upon ſuppoſition. We 
will now conſider Man as an Ang- 
matiſt, not as one who divines Enig- 
mas, but as an Enigma to divine 
himſelf. In whatever mood we take 
him, whether in a merry or a ſober 
one, we ſhall find him difficult to ex- 
plain, and almoſt inconceivable and 
incomprehenſible to find out. 

The greateſt difficulty for a Man 
to know 1s to know himſelf, and I 
think a no leſs difficult one to know 
his neighbour, at leaſt as times go. 
Every hour preſents ſome recent in— 
ſtance to our eyes of this; we ſee one 
man diving into the very foul and na- 
ture of his aproximate, whilſt another 
is exerting his abilities to find out 
the immediate cauſe of his exiſtence, 
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and would not ſtop, ſo great is the am- 
bition of Man, till he had plunged 
into the very origin of his Creator.— 
I can compare the Riddle of Man's 
faculties to no better ſimilies than the 
ſtrings upon a violin—His foul, the 
ſirſt treble chord, ſweetly vibrating to 
every part of his body—His mind, 
fitly the ſecond or counter chord, by 
which all the others are put 1n tune, 
placidly harmonizing the ſoul's pal- 
ſions, and juſtly regulating every 
other dulcet vibration. 

The third, tenor, or rapidity of his 
motions, running over the various 
tunes of this lite with no {eadfail 
energy, but ſubject to the whims of 
reſponſive fancy. And laſtly, the 
baſe or body itſelf, trembling at the 
ſound of diſcordant adverſity, and 
breaking into pieces if over-itretched 
by the notes of flattering proſperity. 
Thus do we find men as various as 
inconſiſtant. What key to call him 
is beyond the power of harmony to 
decide, nor can we learn the leaſt 
hint of it from the ſcale of his actions; 
ſometimes tco flat, ſometimes too 
ſharp, never in one pitch; ſo intri- 
cate, dark, and enigmatic is his 
ſoul and tranſactions, that even hu- 


man genius is too narrow to compre- 

hend chem. | 
Yo N XK . . A. 

. 


Of the late Dr. Vou xo, concerning the abſurd cuſtom of Duelling. 


HIS eminent writer was re— 

A markable for the urbanity of 
hs manners, and the cheerfulneſs of 
his temper, prior to a moſt diſaſtrous 
family contingency, which threw a 
made on all the ſubſequent part of his 
life. He was once on a party of plea- 
ſure with a few Ladies a-going up the 
water to Vauxhall gardens; and he 
amuſed them with a tune on the Ger- 
man flute. Behind him ſeveral offi- 
ders were alſo in a boat rowing for 
the ſame place, and ſoon came along- 


ſide of the boat where the Doctor and 
his Ladies were. The Doctor, who 
was not much conceited with his play- 
ing, put up his flute on their ap- 
proach. One of them inſtantly aſked 
*« why he ceaſed from playing, or put 
the flute in his pocket ?*? “ For the 
ſame reaſon (ſaid he) that 1 took it 
out, to pleaſe myſelf.” The ſon of 
Mars very peremptorily rejoined, 
that if he did not immediately take 
out his flute and continue his mafic, 
he would inſtantly throw him into 

22 2 the 
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the Thames.” The Doctor, in order 
to allay the fears of the Ladies, pock- 
eted the inſult with the beſt grace he 
could, and continued his tune all the 
way up the river. During the even- 
ing, however, he obſerv'd the Officer, 
who had acted thus cavalierly, by 
himfelf in one of the walks, and mak- 
ing up to him, ſaid, with great cool- 
neſs, ©* It was, Sir, to avoid inter: 
rupting the harmony either of my 
company or your's, that I complied 
with your arrogant demand ; but that 
you may be ſatisfied courage may be 
found under a black as well as a red 
coat, 1 expe& you will meet me to- 
morrow morning at a certain place, 
without any ſecond ; the quarrel be- 
ing entirely entre nous.” The Doc- 
tor further covenanted, in a very 
peremptory manner, that the buſinels 
ſhouid be altogether ſettled by ſwords. 
To all theſe conditions the Officer 
implicitly conſented. The duelliſ!s 
accordingly met the next morning at 


r 
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the hour and place appointed; but 
the moment the Officer took his ground 
and drew his ſword, the Doctor pre- 
ſented to his head a large horſe piſtol. 
«« What, ſaid the Officer, do you in- 
tend to aſſaſhnate me? — No, ſaid 
the Doctor, but you ſhall this inſtagt 
put up your ſword and dance a mi- 
nuet, otherwiſe you are a dead man.” 
Some ſhort altercation enſued, but the 
Doctor appegred ſo ſerious and deter. 
mined, that the Officer could not 
help complying. “ Now, Sir,” faid 
the Doctor, “you forced me to play 
yeſterday againſt my will, and I have 
obliged you to dance this day againſt 
your's. We are again on an equal 
footing, and whatever other ſatisfac- 
tion you demand, I am ready.” The 
Officer ſorthwith embrac'd the Parſon, 
acknowiedped his 1mpertinence, and 
begged for the future they might live 
on terms of the ſincereſt friendſhip, 
which they did ever after. 


D-O0 TE 


Of the preſent SFLAKLR of the HousE of Commons. 


HIS gentleman, who is related 

to the family of the notorious 

John Shepherd, who lately ſuffered at 
the Old Bailey, was ſtrongly ſolicited 
to apply to his Majeſty for his pardon; 
but he nobly gave them the following 
anſwer, ** I ſhould deſerve public 
cenſure, if I attempted to contribute 
to the prolongation of the life of a 


man who has been fo frequently 4 
nuifance to ſociety, and has given ſo 
many proofs, that kindneſs to him 
would be cruelty to others. Were 
my own ſon to offend a fourth part fo 
often as he has done, I ſhould think 
it my duty rather to ſolicit his puniſh» 
ment than his pardon,” 


e 


UDGE Robinſon, of the King's 

Bench in Ireland, (who is ot re- 
markable ſor the urbanity of his ad- 
dreſs, however conſpicuous his talents 
are in his profeſſion,) being on a cir- 
cuit once, ſaw a military man take 
up a place in the box allotted for the 
petit jury ; upon which he called out 


to the ſheriff's officer, to turn that 

ſoldier out of the box.—** My Lord, 

(ſays the officer) I am no ſoldier.” 

—“ What are you then?“ (ſays the 

judge)—** My Lord, I am an ot- 

ficer.” —** An officer! Well then, 
bailiff, turn that officer out, who ays 

he is not a ſoldier. 


POETRY. 


wo 
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For the Vor reuI nE MAGAZINE. 
The SPIDER and B E E. 


ROM forth a wormwood flower a Bee, 
Joyous, his honey'd ſtore expreſt, 
While icom a neighbouring roſe-crown'd tree 
A. Spicer thus the Bee addreſt. 


& Whence comes it, friend, when we two 


feed 
& Effects fo various thould ariſe ? 
« Even Sweets to me prove Poiſon's ſeed, 
© Honey to You each Weed ſupplics.''— 
« *T;s to our different feelings due, 
« The Sweets on which You now regale, 
« Your ſpleen perverts to worſe than Rue, 
« Whilſt I from Wormwood Sweets ex- 
Hale. — 
Ye Critics ⁊uiſe, of all degrees, 
Vs in this kappy ifle abound, 
Say, if or Spiders vey or Bees, 


Ameng your myriad ſwarms are fo nd. 
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ET Songſters boaſt of Chloe's worth, 
Fer ſhape, her colour, and io forth; 
et Poets in wild raptures trace 
The ſeatures of a heav'n- horn face; 
Or deign to talk in humbler ſtraius 
Of lovely nymphs, inſpiring ſwains: 
But low each meaner Beauty inks, 


And owns herſelf outſnone by B—N Ks, 


Whoſe gentle manners, taſte refin'd, 

Miid, affable, and courteous mind, 

Can ſmother all the cares of lite, 

And join the name of Love to Fife, 
Sheffield. DIFFIDA. 


For the VoxksunI RT MAGAZINE. 
ODE on CHRISTMAS NIGET. 


HE moon in filence mounts her road, 
Night's boding birds keep their abode, 
The wither' d leaf ſcarcc whiſpers in the wind, 
The chilling air embitter'd, itings 
The wilder d traveller, and the fwain that 
ſings | 
His nightly flock to reſt, on ſome cold marge 
reclin d. 
The hour's near! a ſweet vale breathes — 
The earth is hid with nuptial wreathes 
From tacit flakes of long deſcending o 
The hour is come -O hear that choir, 
Tis heav'nly hands that touch the lyre; 
Heav'n opens her gates at laſt, a God is now 
below | 


This way, a man, this, grotto ſer, 
Before this virgin bend your knee, 
She ſtrains cloſe to her bicaſt thy child of 
heav'n: 
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Sweet child !-=Sweet ſuffering hero, hail! 
Receive our love, our tears, our wail, 
Since now to nature's God no comfort elſe is 
* BIV NN. 
The world's in peace!-—=riſe, gird thy 
iword, 
Go, conquer now, thou mighty Lord, 
The nations ſeck, in pain, thy foothing yoke 
of love. 
As roſe it dew to parching fields, 
Or gems that vernal nature yields, 
Defcend, deſcend, O King, and bloffom 
irom above. 
The rcizn begins: thy tender arm 
Allcad may in ſtrength alarm 


The pow'rs of hell, who fee their doom in 


thec, 
The Saviour - Delphos groans hei laſt ; 
her oracles and glory paſt ! 
Th interi.al tpcll is broke; the world at lafh 
13 ice. 
Night's wings ſürcad balm : the twinkling 
ſky 
Appears more glad, while, from on high 
* , * » 12 . 
A 1 Acliant Comet 10085 1—a light burſts 
jorth ! the winds 
Walt to mine eara ſong of love: 
« All glory to her God above, 
« Ani pollen peace, on earth, and joy to 
blamelets minds.“ 
*Drcr:r1B*n, 1786. 


For tlie LokksuiRER MAGAZINE, 
. 
OARY froſts beſtrew the ground, 
And. the tempeſts vhiſtle round; 
Now we ſerk the blazing hearth, 
Tis the time for ſocial mirth. 
Stir, 0 ſtir, the genial fire, 
Pilz the crackling faggats higher, 
Let not winter's rage controut 
The warmer currents of the ſou! ! 
Bring the wine, boy, quickly bring, 
Here we'll quatt, and here we Il {ing ; 
Merrily remain together, 
Fenc'd againlt the warring weather. 


O SL AURA TOME 


By a diſtinguiſhed Young Nori tmar, 
IF rears in Reav'n had been a fign of woe, 
Each Deity had wept when Laura died! 
But ite, beſide her toni Love breaks his bow, 
And Venus tos 14s tirown her torch aſide 
Dear Laura, wailctie Heins ard men repine, 
Above ſuch gen ral grief is my deſpair, 
O cou'd my ſou! purſue the track of tune, 
Twou'd find Ely Adu vchere it found my 
Far ! 


ror 
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For the Yorxinitye MaAGazrty. 
On the FOLLY of BREEDING BIRDS, 


'TF OW mutt we blame this fooliſh age, 
When Breeding Pirds becomes the rage; 

When Drs, more than phyſic minding, 

Sit croſs-leg d, ozier twigs a-binding, 

Or whiſtling ſtapd amongſt Canaries 

To learn them notes ſuch ſtrange ſregaries 

When men now turn their idle hrains, Sir, 

To breed Tom Tits and Jenny Rens, Sir; 

When Lawyers now turn back on laws, 

To feed and talk with mere Tack Daws ; 

With no more meaning in their ſkulls 

Than may be found in head of Owls, 

Or other birds bred up in garret 

With much leſs wifdom-—brother Parrot; 

For true the proverb—YBirds of teather, 

Or Owls, or Crows, will flock together. 

But in this age of Bats and Buzzards, 

Men arc but Tits in ſenſe—no Wizzards ; 

Who reverence more a Mazpie's chatter, 

Than things of a more ſerious matter ; 

At leaſt in Y—k our wiſe Bird-Fanciers 

Are grown a ſc:ndal to their Grandſires: 

For, truſt me, folks in former ages 

Were wiſer than make wicker cages 

Or wire goals, to keep ſuch Wigzons, 

For they built houſes, and bred Pizeons 

In ſuramer time, to make good pies on, 

The ſcheme was good, and a right wiſe one: 

Put now-a-days men are ſuch hirelings, 

They keep their Linnets, Daws, and Starl- 

ings; 

And thus their homes, of Cats for ſakken, 

Pay to the Rats large tithes in bacon, 

Or ſuch-hke ſtutf—as mice and vermin 

Put in their plea whenc'er the terr.1's in. 

"Tis pitty men of ſenſe, and learning 

Should thus be blind paſt all diicerninz, 

Or that ſuch footith whims ſhould teaſe em, 

When one good Gooſe might ſurely pleaſe 

"em; 

For dreſs'd, there is 4 charm within her 

Worth all their Breed--1 mean tor Dinner. 

rk, e. A. 


For the Yorrenine NAG AZ IN. 


EW the comforts in this being, 
Few the pleatures men can fhnd 
Too much think.ng, too much ſceing, 
Always leave a ſting behind. 
Bacchus makes me gay and jolly, 
Vine's an antidote to care; 
Rut attendant Melzncholy 
Calls for payment moſt ſevere. 
Cupid ſmiles, pray who can flight him 
When the charming Sivia': kind? 
zut, to ſhew our pains delights him, 


ve, 
She's capricious as the wind, 

J have one will ne'er deceive me, 
Let me want him where or when, 
Always read / to obluge me 

s ray kind, my faithful PER. 


« # F - 
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For the Vor kzurgz MAcazyuy, 


AVAUNT! all ye robbers, ye ſwindlers 
and ftealers, 
Ye pick- pocket raſcals, and counterfeit deal 
ers; 
Ye fimple, unwary, unſuſpecting creatures, 
Ye vagrant, felonious, canine poultry eaters, 
For here comes a tyrant whoſe deſpotic ſway 
Suhdues and enſlaves all who come in his way 
Nay, ſuch is his mercileſs treatment, that 


thoſe 
Who fall in his hands muſt all die by his 
laws. | 
Now to thew who he is, and to hinder 
your fall, 


Turn backward his name, and you'll ſee— 
not the whole; 
Or if the frſt letter you take from the others, 
Arc give what remains to your friends or 
your brothers; 
If you both give it freely and with a good 
2125 
They perhaps call you churl, and com- 
plain to your face. 
Invert this remainder, and think it not ſtrange 
It it point out a word much in uſe at the 
Change; 
And if from the whole you the laſt letter 
take, 
Then reverſe thoſe, remaining, they'll readily 
make 
In the ſingular number what many a fellow 
1: made to be maſter of, I cannot tell how; 
Lut if you tranſpoſe them, with eaſe you 
may fee 
A bring who ger rally lives on the fea 
4 rantpote em again, and they'll ſhew with- 
out fail 
What dreadeth the whole as a thief does 2 
Jaik.— 5 
Ye Wits, mate it known in the next 
Magazine 
What this odd Anigma can probably mean. 
W. B. 
ANOTHER, 


Word by Grammarians us'd in our 
tongue 
Of ſuch a conſtruction is ſeen, 
That if from five ſyllables you caſt away one, 
No ſyllable then will remain. 
Sandai-Magna. J. FIRTH. 


For the Yor xSHIRE MAGAZINE. 
e | 8. 


Valiant Soldier in the Chriftian cauſe; 
The country fam'd for liberty and laws ; 
One of the fatal three who cut life's thread, 
And what is commonly plac'd o'er the dead; 
1 mitials, rightly join'd, will quickly name 
A Ezrnfiev Gent, roll'd in the ſcroil of fame. 
LEGULEIUS. 
Fo 


For the Yorrsvine Marazine, 
. 


Beaſt which for dulneſs has always been 
fam'd, 
A bird that by Epicures often is nam d; 
What is ſaid of a thing that is uſeful to all, 
And a houſe that is open to great and to 


ſmatil ; 
What I ſay when a queſtion is aſk'd I 
don't like, \ 


A fiſh that is ſometimes a hait for a pike, { 
And an an oft given by a Yorkſhire tike. } 
The initials of theſe join'd together will tell ye 
What many think better than Suſan or Nelly. 
York. C. R. 


ANOTHER. 


EVERSE a great weight, 
And then join it right 
To a metal that Cornwall produces ; 
The lait of a King, 
And to it then hring 
One half of a tool the Smith uſes. 


Tf theſe you connect 
Completely correct. 
A flouriſhing Towr will appear, 
Renowned by name 
In the pages of Fame, 
For making what both ſexes wear. 
York, X. V. 
ANOTHER. 


A Judge of Iſrael and his mother too, 

A Queen ho once th' Armada did ſubdue, 
A kingdom which from England lies not far, 
What ſoldiers do when they engage in war; 
He whom our Saviour lov'd within his fight, 
And he who for old Gib did bravely figlit; 
A city fam'd, the pride of all our land, 
The ſecond King that Iſrael did command. 
Join theſe initials, and you'll ſee explain'd 
A Town in Yorkihire for mechanics fam'd. 

M 58—8. 


ANSWER to the FIRST ENICMa, 
Inſerted in our laſt. 


I'LL not diſpute whore it had birth, 
Or how long it has been on cart; 
For fize or colour I'll forgive you, 
and bout the Feqvs I do believe vou; 
Nor doubt its Heart, for well I know 
It oft drew me a brighter viego; 
And wounding of a friend or brother 
Is common now amonz21t cach other: 
But ſtolen or ſtray d hen going to Strenſal, 
Im ſure I loſt my Black LITAUPINCII. 
York. „ 
ANSWER to the SECOND ANIGMA. 
O' Nite's nutritious wave does plenty 
bring, 
It leaves its ſtagnate waters for to plague you, 
Cut off two l-:ters—ftill you'll find the thing, 


Ido! ſhort of death, is equal to an Age. 
Tar}, To hw 
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ANSWER to the SAME, 

() LD Hiſtory ſays, on the plains, by the 
N 


ile, 
Whoſe flux made fo fertile, and nature to 
ſmile, 
A monſter was born, if your hint is not 
vague, 


Who, pois'ning the natives, was baptiz'd 
the PLAGUE. 

*Tis horrid to think of the havock he mace 

In ſpite of controul, or of phyfical aid; 

Nor prayers, nor entreaties his mercy could 
move, 

He ſwept all beſore him like thundering Jove, 

And now, Mr, FxxemaANn, with him having 
done, 

I'll give you the name of his ſhivering Son; 

Who, tho' I'll allove him two feet lefs in 


ſtarure, 

I: a ſpirit malign, ſomewhat worthy your 
ſatyr ; 

So I'] join in your cenſure, and hope but a 
fev⸗ 

May feel the dire Pr. AG vr, or the ling' ring 
AGUE. 

Boronghbridge. HUMANITAS.s 


ANSWER to the SAME. 
LD Ruſtic came home, told Virago, his 


wile, 

He was ſeiz'd with thePr as vr, and twouild 
end with his life: 

His head and his back ach'd, his bones were 
all broke, 

He crinz'd to the fire, and call'd for his cloak; 

Ne totter d and ttemi led and look*'d very pale, 

And gurzled ſmall beer, which he choſe he- 
fore ale, 

On obſerving ticſe ſymptoms, at laſt cry'd 
Virago, 

If it firſt was the Pracus, it is turn'd to 
an AGUE. 

The above is copied from the Univerſal 
Magazine, whence Freeman had the Enigma, 
ard is a preper appendage ty it. 

It is b:ped ſuch Pirates 20ii! alsways mer? 
ewith the cornter, t the deſerve from every aver 
of improvement. 

. Nawton, 


ANSWER to the ANIGMAS, 


. Addreſſed to Miſs Er1za D-, of Sheffield. 


F I HOU be mtzons Maid, the Muſcs youth- 
tul triend. 
In whom tl Graces with reſplendence ſhine, 
And manners eaſy, join'd with taſte refin'd, 
Juttneſs of ſentiment, and harmleſs wit, 
Veil'd with becoming modeſty, unite, 
Attend my tieme, and animate each lin“. 
Nature, fatigu'd with Aurumn's pond rous 
load, | 
Sinks alinult breatiileſs into Somnus arms, 
The welkin low'rs «pace with gatl'r.ng 
ftorms ; 


WM 0 
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in ſwelling rage gude Boreas proclaims 
Winter's approaching reign. The liquid 
ſtreams 
That thro' yon vale in ſmooth meanders ran, 
No longer flow -in icy fetters bound, 
That grove, in richeſt verdure lately clad, 
Mongſt whoſe ſerpentine tracks I've often 
ftray'd ; 
Secure from Sol's meridian ſcorching blaze, 
Now bends bencath the weigat of maſſed 
ſnows. 
fo pretty warblers trilling ſtrains are heard, 
Ke. more the ſeather'd tribe in concert join, 
Ard in full chorus rend the liſt'n ing ſkies, 
Vhilſt envious Echo meck'd the pleaſing 
ſounds: 
The rural choir is huſh'd, ſave here and 
there 
A ſaunt' ring note, or ſad diſcordant chirp, 
The ſcented ſwecetbrier, and the of'rous roſe, 
The fragrant lily, and ſwect-ſmelling pink, 
With Flora's beauteous train, are fled, nor 
ſcent 
The breezing Zephyrs with their rich per- 
fumes. 
No longer fleec y flocks on flov"ry meads 
Their wanton gambols play, and careleſs crop 
The tender graſs—with ſnudd'ring limbs 
they nip 
"The barren ground. How chaug'd indeed 
the ſcene, | 
Surprizing change! Who ever cou'd have 
thought, 
When ſmiling Spring 2dorn'd each hill and 
vale 
With robes of green, and all Creation's face 
Apptar'd in looks ferene; or Summer's heat, 
To full perfection brought Spring's vernal 
growth; 
That ſoon devouring Winter wou'd appear, 
And raviſh all their charms witli furious 
hand. 
Ve Fair Ones, bleſt with Beauty's charm- 
ing gifts, 
W. hilſt in your youthful days, the ſpring of 
lite, 
Or in the ſummer zenith of your years, 
Spend not your precious Time, as tho' Old 
Age, 
The winter of your life, wou'd nevei come. 
Nor imitate the fooliſh Grathcpper, 
That ſinęs and flirts away his ſumme:'s dave, 
Thoughtleſs of winter's itorn:s, but when, 
alas ! 
She ruſhes forth with her concomitants, 
His merry ſtrains z G er.—Bui, like the 


Ant, 

'T hat wiſely hoards wien plenty crooens the 
land 

A winter's heap, do you, wiulſt in your 
prime, 


And plenteous opportunities admit, 
Enrich your mind v7;th never facir.y bare; 
Charms that long ſurvive <xt*75al beauty 's 
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Soon-decaying hours, which, like a wreath 
of flow'rs 
At morning cropt, ere night approaches, fade, 
Early begirt to tread in Virtge's paths, 
As blotleſs PAPER, or thb unſullied ſnow, 
So let your converſe he, Nor ev'n old age 
Can rob you of the charms on Virtue rais'd; 
Their beauty they'll retain, tho' boiſt'rous 
ſtorms 
Of grief an yekneſs on your badies rage. 
Mark bur the goodly end of Virtue's ways: 
Altho* at ſetting out they gloomy ſcem, 
And here and there upon the road is found 
A darker track, yet ſoon it difpears, 
And a bright view preſents itſelf to fight, 
More lovely than the fineſt PENCIL d ſcene, 
Or varied lapdſcape, when Aurora bright, 
On yentle hreezes borre, d orns the ſky 
With roſy light, more ſplendid than the ſur, 
When his lucifrous car has reach'd mid-day, 
And blazons Terra with refplendent rays, 
Not ſuch the road of Vice; her ſyren ſteps 
Lead on to manſions dread, where bleſſed 
Peace N 
Is never to be ſound: but tort ring pange 
Of troubled Conſcience, more tormenting 7a; 
Than the contagious PLAGUE, prey on the 
mind, 1 
And endlcis Pain excrudlates the ſoul. 
LEGULEIVUS. 
ANSWERS to the AENIGMAS. 
AN ancient truth, the PLAGUT's by ai! 
conteſt 
To he a judgment from the Great Peh-g. 
The AGUE too, doth prove a ſore diſeaſe, 
Nor can my PENCIL tell how it doth tcaze ; 
Who hath it beſt can ſhew—they ſtarve, they 
burn, 
r 


Nor can warm SHiELTS prevent its ſare 


return, T. P— le 
A* N ALLEN, tho' hardly concealed, my 
leaſe | 


Much better than or Rebus mort 
varie; 

IRISH LINEN may do, tho' unſolded with 
caſe, 

But all are diſguſted with Freeman's co 
PLAGUE. 


Ar, 


NAWTONIENSTES. 


A Pracvs light on tt /Enigmas all, ſav 1. 
I wift: that you would lay your PEN CIS 
by : 
And if Ann Arrfxn will but mind be: 
ſpinning, 
Inſtead of wit ſhe'll have more ſtock or 
LyN Y. M 8—8. 


On M AES. T. 


ARE TI ard T from Majeſty, 
und it will ſtand expreſt 
That all below, mere puff and ſhow, 
is rottans but.-A 787. 
Y oe þ T 
4&4 » » # 
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MONTHEY UCCURERNCES. 


LONDON, December 2. 
A Letter by the laſt packet from New- 
York, dated Oct. 30, ſays, This 
country is miſerably wrecked and disjointed. 
We are ſans government, ſans principle, ſans 
moral honeſty, ſans commerce, ſans money, 
ſans every thing. In Maſſachuſets and New 
Hampſhire the Courts of Juſtice have been 
ſhut, except in the town of Boſton, for ſe- 
veral months paſt. Large mobs of 1000 or 
1500 men have been parading the country to 
the terror of the peaceable inhabitants, and 
inſulting every thing that ſhould be held ſa- 
cred. The whole legiſlative body of New 
Hampſhire were taken priſoners by one of 

them, but were ſoon after reſcued.” 

A letter from Utrecht, dated Nov. 23, 
ſays, “On the 23d of October it was reſolv- 
ed at Dordrecht to eraſe from the form of the 
oath rheſe words, * to be faithful to his Se- 
rene Highneſs the Prince of Orange and Naſ- 
ſau as Stadtholder of this province.“ 

Dec. 4. On Wedneſday Mr. Eden waited 
on the King, and preſented to his Majeſty a 
miniature picture of the King of France, 
richly ſet in diamonds.—This was a preſent 
from his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, and given 
as a mark of his friendſhip towards his Bri- 
tannic Majeſty. 

Mr. Eden will return to Verſailles before 
Chriſtmas with plenipotentiary powers to 
form the baſis of a ſeparate treaty, to regu- 
late the trade of the two kingdoms in the 
Weſt-Indies. 

Dec. 6. Laſt week the Poſtmaſters-Gene- 
ral had a conference with Lord Sydney to 
confider of a more expeditious method of 
communicating intelligence from foreign 
parts, and of conveying the mails, &c. to and 
from different parts of Europe with greater 
facility and expedition; when, we hear, 
it was reſolved to appoint two more addi- 
tional packets to paſs from Dover to Calais, 
and the ſame number between Harwich and 


Helvoetſluys for that purpoſe ; which ap- 


pointments, we underſtand, are intended to 
take place the firſt of January next. 

The Biſhop of Oſnaburg's Truſtees, dur- 
ing his minority, made a ſaving out of the 
revenues of his Biſhopric of Germany to the 
amount of 194,000 l. ſterling, which ſum has 
been ſince transferred over to him. The 
Duke of Bedford's Truſtees, during his mi- 
nority, have increaſed the rental of eſtates in 


Middleſex upwards of 7000 1. per annum; 


thoſe in Bedfordſhire, &c. about 400 l. per 

annum. The perſonal ſavings are rated at 

200,000 l. 

_ Cottons, which had got up in price in con- 

aquence of ſome order from France, ſince the 

ſiguing the Commercial Treaty, felt in price 
Vor, I. N. 12 


laſt Saturday full fifteen per cent. Theſe 
orders are delufive, and far ſhort of the ex- 
tent they were firſt reported. | ; 

Dec. 8. A manuſcript has lately been diſ- 
covered, ſuppoſed by the ſtyle to have been 
written about the latter end of Elizabeth's 
reign, which contains the riſe and progreſs, 
together with the rules and orders, of Free- 
Maſonry. By this document the point ſo 
long in doubt, « Whether that ſociety con- 
ſiſted of operative workmen, or ſpeculative 
members, is entirely cleared up; it be- 
ing evident that the ſociety of Free-Maſons 
were at that time operative, and had never 
been conſidered to be workmen ; and with- 
out being ſuch, by the rules there ſet forth, 
it was impoſſible to be admitted into the 
ſociety. 

About two years ſince died at Birchington, 
in the iſle of Thanet, Mr. William Griggs, 
many years maſter of a wind-mill at that 
place. On his death-bed he informed his 
ſon, who is now maſter of the ſaid mill, that 
he had buried a quantity of money in the 
houſe he then lived in, at Birchington. The 
ſon, after his father's deceaſe, ſearched after 
the money, but could not diſcover where it 
was. The houſe was lett to another perſon, 
who has lived init ever fince, till within this 
quarter of a year, when he quitted it. The 
houſe bring now empty, the ſon of the faid 
miller determined on a ſecond ſearch, when, 
under the pavement in the kitchen, he found 
a crock containing a bag of 735 guineas. The 
ſon has given half that ſum to his fiſter's 
children, who are left without father or mo- 
ther, their parents being dead ſome time. 

Dec. 10. The amount of the unclaimed 
ſums in the Court of Chancery, depoſited in 
the name of the Accountant-General at the 
Bank, on Midſummer Day laſt, together with 
the intereſt and compound intereſt on the 
original ſum, was upwards of 1, 700, c. 
ſterling. 

Dec. 12. A letter from Paris, dated 
Nov. 23, ſays, * It is not only the talk in 
this capital, but every where on the conti- 
nent, that France and England are going far- 
ther to ſtrengthen their friendſhip by a treaty 
of alliance. Holland is raĩung troops among 
all the German Princes that will furni 
them with any: theſe troops paſs through 
France in their way to that republic. 

Dec. 14. We are aſſured that the Portu- 
gueze, Americans, and Venerians, have con- 
cluded a treaty, to unite their forces againſt 
the Parbary corſairs.-* What a Trium- 
virate !*” — 

Dec. 16. The Emperor has publiſhed a 
patent, dated the iſt ult. declaring that it is 
his wiſh to intfoguce a neẽ code of laws in 
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ll his hereditary eſtates in Germany, and to 
atinul all the old ones. In order to prevent 
litigation, and to let his ſubjects know with 
exactneſs and preciſion what the laws are, he 

has cauſed a code to be publiſhed for that 
- purpoſe, to take place on the 1ſt of January, 
1787. The whole is contained in 156 pages 
octavo. 

Dec. 18. A letter from Gratz, dated Nov. 
21, ſays, „The following very extraordinary 
circumtance lately took place in a town in 
Lower Styria, in the juriſdiction of Gleichen- 
berg: One Charron, a widower, had a 
daughter a:rived to the years of maturity; 
and the young woman, tranſported to the 
moſt extravagant degree of ſuperſtition and 
fanaticiſm, imagined that ſhe could have no 
hopes of ſalvation, unleſs ſhe purified her- 
ſelt by fire. She communicated her inten- 
tion to her father, who being equally ſuper- 
ſlitious, approved of her deſign, and even 
promiſed to aſſiſt her in carrying it into exe- 
cution. All Saint's Day was the time ap- 
pointed for carrying this abominable project 
into exccution. On the preceding evening, 
the girl placed ſeveral faggots in the oven. 
When divine ſervice began next day, the mi- 
ſerable ſelf-devoted victim ſet fire to the fag- 
gots, and when the oven was red hot, with 
the aſſiſtance of her father, ſhe entered the 
fiery apartment, the door of which the tather 
cloſed, and having ſtopped up the vacancics 
with clay tempered with water, placed a 
crucifix before the oven, and then went out 
of the houſe with every appearance of tran- 
quility and fatisfaftion. Having told ſome 
perſons whom he met that his daughter was 
doing penance in the heated oven, they 
haſtened to her aſſiſtance. but before their ar- 
rival the body was entirely conſumed, The 
father was apprehended and conducted to 
Gleichenberg, where he has undergone an 
examination. 

Dec. 20. Letters from Paris adviſe, that 
the plan ſor enlarging the civil and religious 
Iiberties of Proteſtants throughout the domi- 
nicns of the French Monarch is now under 
the particular conſideration of Governmert, 
and in leſs than two months it is expected 
the public will be informed of its extent. 
Dec. 22. Accounts are ſaid to be received 
from Dantzick, that the Empreſs has at 
length formally declared her reſolution of 

otecting that city with all her power and 
influence; adding, that ſhe even conſidered 
her honour as intereſted in maintaining the 
iberty and independence of Dantzick, and in 
ccunteratting every attempt that may be 
made to interrupt its commerce, or to ex- 
tinguiſh its proſperity. 
| There is a Mr. St. George, a Creole, ſon 
to the French Governor of St. Dominigo, now 
at Paris, who realiſes all the accompliſh-' 
men's attributed by Bayle and others, to 
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the admirable Creighton of the Scotch. He 
is ſo ſuperior at the ſword, that there is an 
edict of the Parliament of Paris to make his 
engagements in any duel actual death, He is 
firſt dancer (even before the Iriſh Slingſby) 
in the world, He plays upon ſeven inſtru- 
ments of muſic, beyond any other individual, 
He ſpeaks twenty-ſix languages, and main- 
tains public theſes in each. He walks round 
the various circles of human ſcience like the 
maſter of each: and, ſtrange to be men- 
tioned to white men, this Mr. St. George 
4 a Mulatto, the ſon of an African mo- 
ther. 

Two thouſard troops belonging to the 
Prince of Heſſe are embarked at Portſmouth, 
to be ſent to the Eaſt- Indies in the ſervice of 
the Company, to ſail with the outward- bound 
Spring fleet, 

Dec. 27. This day upwards of 20 Ladies 
were ſkaiting on the Serpentine-River in 
Hyde-Park; their ſkaits are flat at the hot- 
tom ig the ſame manner that the Indians 
ſhoes are made, and are tied on by a tape. 


State of the Pure Revenus and Exys x- 
DITURE, from Chriſtmas, 178 5, to Chrift- 
mas, 1786. 

RKECETPT. 
Cuſtoms, Exciſe, Stamps, &c. C. 11,650,000 
Land and Malt Duties — 7, ,000 


Total Revenue 14,210,000 
EXPENDITURE. 


Inte. and Cha. on the Pub. Debt 9,275,759 
Intereſt of Exchequer Bills 


49c,v00 
Civil Liſt and Aggregate Fund 964,6c0 
Navy — 1 2,4238, 320 
Army _ 1,978,115 
Ordnance and Fortifications 380,767 
Militia — —— 91, c 
Miſcellaneous Services — 213,609 
Appropriated Duties 66,500 

Voted to pay the Arrears of the 
Civil Lift 210, oco 

Annual Million for reducing the 

Public Debt, only One Halt 
iſſued 5OC,CNO 
Total Expenditure Fe 16, 698, 0 

Y O R K, December 2. 


a letter from a gentleman in Clonme!!, 
: dated Nov. 18, we are informed of the 
following ſingular circumſtance that gccured 
at the laſt execution there: A young man, 
a Methodiſt, was tried for ſtealing a horfe. 
found guilty, and condemned to be hanged : 
the day before his execution it was found ov 
that he was the ſon of a gentleman in the 
North of Ireland, and that he had purchase 
the horſe: it was then too late to apply io 
his pardon, and on Friday, Nov, 10, te was 
hanged with a 2otorious offender ; they wer 
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ct down at the uſual time, and the North 
countryman's body carried away by ſome 
very reſpectable people of the place. In the 
evening the gentleman was ſurprized to hear 
that he was alive, and went to the place 
where he was, and found him fo far recover- 
ed as to he able to travel ; the Quakers there 
generouſly made him a preſent of a horſe and 
ſix guineas to bear his expences home. 

Dec. 4. This day, at half paſt three in the 
„ſternoon, Mr. Lunardi aſceaded with his 
balloon from the Area of the White Cloth 
Hall in Leeds, amidſt the ↄcclamations of 
at leaſt 30,000 ſpe tators, and roſe in a very 
majeſtic manner. The balloon took a N. E. 
direction, and after traverſing the atmoſphere 
about 28 minutes, Mr. J. unardi deſcended 
ſaſe in CL. fford Fields, near Thorp-Arch, 15 
miles from Leeds, 

Dec. 7. The Union Lodge, held at Byrne's 
ooffee-houſe, have ſubſcribed 11. 1s. an- 
naully, towards the ſupport of the Sunday- 
Schools in York. 

Dec. 10. A Sunday- School is eſtabliſhed at 
Market- Weighton, into which 70 children 
are already admitted, and diligently initruQ- 
ed by an able and exemplary maſter. 

Dec. 12. Since the eſtabliſhment of the 
Humane Society at Liverpool, not leſs than 
127 perſons have been reſcued from prema- 
ture graves by means of it. 

Dec. 15. This day the conteſt at Carliſle, 
for a member to repreſent that city in Par- 
liament, finally cloſed, when the number of 
legal voters ſtood thus : 

Rowland Watſon, Tig; 405 
Edward Knubley, Eiq; 147 
Majority for Mr. Stephenſon 253 
Nowwithitanding which the Mayor made a 
return in tavour of Mr. Knubley, who was 


chaired accordingly ; and on Saturday, Mr. 


Stephenſon having a great majority of legal 
votes, his friends chaired him amidit the ac- 
clamations of thouſands of ſpectators. 

Dec. 16. There are at this time living, at 
one houſe in Chetter, three perſons, whoſe 
ages united amount to 244 years ! This ve- 
nerable triumvirate enjoy a good fiat? of 
health, and derive ſupport ſolely from their 
manual Jabours ! 

Dec. 17. This day two Sunday-Schools 
for boys, and two for girls, were opened in 
Doncaſter, at which were inſtructed and con- 
ducted to church, where they behaved in a 
decoming manner, near 8c children, moſt of 
whom were before ſuffered to ſpend that 
day in playing about the ftreets and envi- 
rons of that town. 

Dec. 20. A robin's neſt was found a few 
days ago in a garden at Barking, Eſſex, with 
young ones nearly fledged ; and what makes 
the matter ſtill more extraordinary is, that 
the neſt was found in a codling-tres now in 
tun bioom. 
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We hear from Hull, that 36 ſai! of veſſels 
are fitting out there ſor the enſuing whale 
fiſhery. | 

Dec. 23. Two of his majeſty's cutters have 
brought into the Humber a large Dutch veſ- 
ſel, laden with fire arms and other prohihited 
merchandize, taken off the Spurn, 

Dec. 26. Upwards of zcco mets of coals 
have been diſtributed amongſt the neceſſitous 
freemen of York, by order of Ld. Vif. Gall- 
way, and R. S. Milnes, Efq. 

The ſtaggers among horſes being very hre 
valent, the following receipt, vhich is a fure 
cure, will, we preſume, not be unacetptable 
to our readers, viz, Cinnabar of 2ntunony, 
two drams ; muſk, half a dram; affafeetia::, 
half an ounce; winter's bark in povder, | 
half an ounce z made into a ball with honey. 


—— — 


BIX TH. 


HE lady of F. Bower, Eſq; of Bawtry, 

of a daughter, At York, the lady of 
T. N. Dalton, F.ſq; of a daughter. At 
Prayton, near Selby, Mrs. Coulton, wife of 
the Rev. Mr, Ccul:on, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 


. Horsfa!! of Huddersfield, to Miſs 

North of Mancheſter.— Mr. W. Top- 
ham to Miſs Day, both of Tork. - Mr. |]. 
T. Vair, apothecary, to Miſs Varley, both 
of Selby.-?{ajor Veoman of Whitby, to 
Miſs Hale, gcond twin- daughter of General 
Nale. Mr. Roliſworth ro Miſs Croſſey, 
both of Halifax.—The Rev. J. Cooper, M. A. 
of Leeds, to Miſs Bainbridge of Chapel- Al- 
lerton.— At Gretna-Green, Mr. E. Coulſon, 
jun, of Hull, to Mifs Hardman of Man- 
chelter, 


DEATHS. 

N York, Hugh Robinfon, Eſq; late Al- 
derman of the corporation, and who 
ſerved the office of Lord Mayor in 1774, the 
duties of which he diſcharged much to his 
own credit, and to the ſatisfation of his fel- 
lowo-citizens.— At Boroughbridge, Mrs. 
Herd. — Mr. J. Oldroyd of Shipfcar, near 
Leeds. — A?: Leeds, H. Creed, Eſꝗ.—]. 
Thornton, Eſq; of Hull. — At Scarbro', I. 
Huntreſs, Efq.—At Leeds, Mrs. Hebdin.— 
At. Pontefract, Mrs. Cockell, wife of Dr. 
Cockell.—In York, Miſs Drummond, only 
daughter of the Rev. E. A. Drummond, — 
Miſs Bolland, eldeſt daughter of Mr. Bolland, 
attorney in Leeds. — The Rev. Mr. Thomp- 
ſor, rector of Addingham. Mrs. Carr, re- 
lict of the late Mr. W. Carr of Leeds. At 
Rowley, the Rev. T. Wakefield, -Gervas 
Diſney, Eſq; an eminent phyſician at Pon- 
tefract.— J. Wormald, Eſq; one of the 
Aldermen ot Leeds,—-Ar Crow-Neft, near 
Halifax, W. Walker, Efq. 

Aaaz | 
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TO THE: EDITORS OF THE YORKSHIRE MAGAZINE. 


As the Times of the ſeveral POSTS coming to, and going from the City of 
YORK, are now greatly altered, in conſequence of Mr, Palmer's lan, I am 
perſuaded the following flatement will be of eſſential ſervice to. a number of 


your readers, and the inſertion will oblige, 
| A SUBSCRIBER. 


TIMES or COMING IN. 


Every day Comes in from London, and all parts South of York, about one 
except in the morning in Winter, and eleven at night in Summer. 
Tueſday No Letters are received from London. f 
Comes in from Lancaſhire and the Weſt-Riding, Bedale, Rich- 

mond, Barnard-Caſtle, Brough, Penrith, Carliſle, Annan, 
Dumfries, Kirkcudbright, and che North of Ireland; all 
parts of Weſtmoreland, Cumberland, Borcughbridge, North- 
allerton, Darlington, Durham, Newcaſtle, Northumber- 
land, Berwick upon Tweed, Edinburgh, and all parts 
North of that city, about three in the morning in Winter, 
and one in Summer. 


| 
5 | 
{Vat in from Pocklington, Market Weighton, Beverley, 


Every day 4 


Hull, Malton, Whitby, and Scarbrough, about eight at 
night. | 
Monday, hy in from Thirſk, Eaſingwold, and Helmſley, about ten 


Wedneſday, a : 
Sararday, in the morning. 


Every day 


TIMES or GOING OUT, 


Every day F Goes out for London, and all parts South of York, at twelve at 
except night 
Friday — No letters are ſent to London. 

Goes out for Lancaſhire and the Weſt-Riding,Bedale, Richmond, 

Barnard-Caſtle, Brough, Penrith, Carliſle, Annan, Dumfries, 

OY Kirkcudbright, and the North of Ireland ; all parts North of 
Every day Ireland ; all parts North of Weſtmoreland, Cumberland, Bo- 
| roughbridge, Northallerton, Darlington, Durbam, Newcaſtle, 


Northumbland, Berwick upon Tweed, Edinburgh, and all 
parts North of that city, at half paſt eight at night. 
Goes out for Pocklington, A FUE, Beverley, Hull, 
Every day 1 Malton, Whitby, and Scarbrough, about three in the morn- 
: ing in Winter, and one in Summer, 


Monday, 
Thur/day, 4 Goes out for Thirſk, Eafingwold, and Helmſley, about three 
Saturday, in the afternoon. | | 


Attendance is given at the Poſt-Office every night until half paſt ten, after 
which no letters are taken in, or delivered out betore eight in the morning. 


The above article of intelligence was tranſmitted to the Printers ſo very 
late, that they were under the neceſſity of inſerting it ſomewhat out of courſe; 
tis hoped no farther apology will be required for the ſeeming 1mpropriety. 
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the FIRST VOLUME, 


ADD R 2 . 
LSON and R. SPENCE having e of their ſpare in this 
Publication to Meſſ. CRASK & LUND, they leg leave to aſſure 
the Public that every endeavour on their part ſhall be uſed to render 
the Yorkſhire Magazine a Univerſal Repoſitory of Science and Amnſc.. 
ment. 

The Editors gratefully acknowledge the ſupport with which they have 
hitherto been honoured, humbly ſoliciting à continuance of that patronage, 
and earneſtly requeſting the aid of the Literati, as it 1s their fixed deter- 
mination to forſake the path of locality, and journey thro the extenſivs 
rounds of life. 

Various Subſcribers, and others, having ſignified a diſire to have 4 
complete Magazine, without the HISTORY of YORK, the Editors em- 
brace this opportunity of informing them, that, as they have ſettled a cor- 
reſpondence in London, their wiſh will be gratified. Thoſe patronizers, 
therefore, who approve a continuation of that Hiſtory, will pleaſe to figni/y 
the ſame IMMEDIATELY, that a proper number of the Marazine, in 
both fates, may be printed off. | | 

* Complaints having ariſen with reſpeft to diſtribution, Mcfjr:. 
_ Crask & Lund humbly inform their diſtant friends, that a peculiar at- 
tention ſhall be paid to that department, and that the work fhail in futu:: 
be circulated with the utmoſt circumſpection ard diſpatch. 

It is requeſted that all future communications may be directed for 
& 'The Editors of the Yorkſhire Magazine, to be left at the Printing- 
Office in Low-Ouſegate, where each number will le regularly pub- 
liſbed on the firſt day in every month, (price only 64d.) and will be fold by 
T. SCOLLICK, in the City-Road, and SCAYCHARD & WHITAKEKR, 
Ave-Maria-Lane, London; and by all the Bookſellers in the City and 
County of York. | 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS to CORRESPONDENTS. 


Y the anſwers given to the 4th Anigma, Obadiah will perceive his 
0Wn to be erroneous. 

Chartarius's ſolut/on of the 34 Ainigma is perfetty right, but the poetry 
is too indifferent to occupy a place. 

H. B. will pleaſe hereafter to communicate either in proſe or verſe—the 
epiſtle received is poſiitvely neither. | 

Quelqu*un 7s tindlar'd with tos much ſeverity. 

R. C's ſolution of the 2d Ainigma is mcomplete ; his anſwer to the 34 
is omitted for want of ri The ſame cai'ſ* oliges us to reject a multi- 
plicity of favours in that line. | | 

A Paſtoral, by Amator, is greatly in want of animation, and the 
thourht cennot have the [molle/? pretence to novelty. 

The Selection trarſmiited ty G. M. bas been repeatedly given tn i'r 
> world; conſequently not unknown to our readers. 

Diffida's future communications will Le gladly received. 
ARebuke to Common Jwearers zv, be gen in our next, 
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